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H.R.  7,  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE  CARL  D 
PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  7,  1989 
House  op  Representatives, 

bUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY,  AND 

Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
rpu      u        ...  Washington,  DC. 

o  u     "Vt**®^  "i?*'  Pui^uant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 

2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  HaS 
(Chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  "awKins 
Members  present:  Representatives  Hawkins    Ford  Perkins 
Sawyor,Lowey,Unsoeld,^mithandGunderson  '  ' 

srlctlisrSlw^^^-i^""'""''  Stark,  legislative 

K,hn?^  ^^^.^ly  Griffin,  research  assistant;  Andrew  Hartman. 

tL  5.  S  '  uf^  ^''^'^^/^  Jo:Marie  St.  Martin,  education  counsel 
ana  Beth  Buphlmann,  education  coordinator 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary  Second- 
aiy,  and  Vocational  Education  is  called  to  order  "^^^ 
tinn  ?5;i!^^  subcommittee  begins  five  days  of  hearings  in  prepara- 
J«t?on  A^^n  C^'-^     Pe'-kins  Vocational  Edu- 

o?f  floi  hearings,  we  hope  to  receive  advice  from 

flXt^L'^r^^:^^'''  ^'^"^^"^^  -  - 

^.^S^'i^T"?'"^  puipose  must  be  to  use  this  reauthorization  as  an 
3  wl"S  ?  ^  better  trained  work  ?orS 

and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony. 

The  chair  would  yield  to  any  of  the  Members  who  may  wish  to 
have  an  opening  statement.  ^ 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

m'jSr^^H^Z-  M ^"n"  ^  difference  in  philosophy  between 
Chairman  Gunderson  on  vocational  education,  Mr. 

'Jj'ffllJ'^''^  1°  commend  you  for  beginning  to  hold  these  hear- 
ings I  teke  one  of  my  great  prides  in  the  nine  years  I've  been  here 
Jn^t^pi!^"  ^  Pf  V?^'  ^  believe,  two  previous  rLuthorizaS  now,' 
«n?i«  probabW  nothing  that  is  more  important  to  preparing 
our  work  force  for  the  next  century  and  the  year  200  than  what  wf 
lnir»/2'^*'°ru^^  education.  Frankly,  we  fac/some  real  grelt  chll^ 
lenges  here,  through  th^  reauthorization  in  determininiwhat  the 
future  role  of  vocational  education  will  be.  There  are  soml  who  i1 
seems,  believe  vocational  education  ought  to  be  nothing  but  TglorS 


fied  community  or  junior  liberal  arts  college;  there  are  others  who 
believe  vocational  education  is  only  some  kind  of  training  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  poor.  I  believe  neither  ces*^  really  fits  the 
bill  of  preparing  an  ongoing  work  force  for  a  high-technology  socie- 
ity. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  great  commitment  to  this,  and  I  have 
.to  tell  you,  there  is  probably  no  area  in  all  of  our  education  agenda 
that  I  look  more  forward  to  than  these  hearings  and  this  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Perkins  Act. 
,  Thank  you. 

'  Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gunderson. 

The  chair  would  certainly  like  to  commend  you  on  the  spirit  with 
which  we  begin  these  hearings.  Fm  confident  the  reauthorization  is 
going  to  be  one  on  which  we  will  get  consensus  and  we  will  have  a 
bipartisan  approach,  and  I  think  that  in  that  spirit  we  will  move 
forward. 

^   Mrs.  Unsoeld,  would  you  care  to  make  a  statement? 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  and  the  witnesses  who  are  going  to  be  here  today. 

I  am  grateful  that  you  are  going  to  be  here,  and  I  apologize  that 
I  am  going  to  have  to  also  attend  another  committee  meeting,  and, 
having  not  learned  cloning  yet,  Fm  going  to  have  to  settle  for  frus- 
tration in  reading  your  testimony  but  also  reading  the  questions 
and  answers  as  tney  are  transcnbed.  So  my  apologies,  but  thank 
you  very  much  for  being  here  and  sharing  your  knowledge  with  us. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  not  only  starting  early 
in  the  process  but  the  number  of  hearings,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
data  in  the  research  that  we  have  to  go  over  is  going  to  inform  our 
deliberations  in  the  **eauthorization  of  this  act. 

As  one  who  has  been  involved  in  education  at  all  levels,  and  at 
the  community  college  level  specifically  professionally,  I  am  acute- 
ly aware  of  what  I  believe  is  a  great  need  to  get  beyond  the 
labels— and  I  would  associate  myself  with  what  Mr.  Gunderson  has 
said— and  to  ask  ourselves  a  very  difficult  question,  and  that  is,  are 
we,  in  fact,  doing  the  best  that  we  can  do  in  assisting  young  men 
and  women  as  they  begin  a  process  of  school-to-work  transition? 
Rather  than  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  vocational  education  or  in 
terms  of  community  college  education  or  in  terms  of  JTPA  or  all 
the  other  programs  we  have,  we  ought  to  look  at  it,  I  think,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  who  begins  some  place  around 
the  eighth  grade  to  try  to  focus  on  what  his  or  her  future  is  going 
to  be. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this  country  we  under-resource 
those  people,  we  undervalue  those  people,  and  we,  in  fact,  do  not 
support  them  as  intelligently  or  as  effectively  as  I  ^hink  we  would 
hope  to  and  have  hoped  to  with  previous  legislation,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  50  percent  of  children  who  graduate  from  high  school 
and  go  on  to  college  receive  significantly  more  resources,  and  we 
know  that,  and  enjoy,  on  balance,  significantly  mor3  success  in  this 
society  as  citizens  and  as  economic  participants,  and  the  50  percent 
who  do  not,  in  fact,  have  exactly  the  reverse— less  success,  less 
fruitfnlness  as  citizens  and  as  economic  participants. 
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That  IS  the  'inderpinning  of  what  we  call  competitiveness  But 
competitiveness  is  sDmething  that  can  blur  our  vision  also  "it  is 
people  who,  every  day  in  their  lives,  feel  in  control  of  their  lives 
and  m  control  of  what  it  is  they  can  and  would  like  to  do  for  a 
living  That  is  what  I  think  the  reauthorization  hearings  are  about 
and  I'm  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  behind  those  la^ls^d 
do  something  for  the  young  people  of  this  country,  who  are  under- 
resourced  at  this  point,  to  make  sure  that  they  get  the  shot  at  life 
and  at  productivity  that  they  want  for  themselves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawiuns.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
convening  this  first  m  a  series  of  reauthorization  hearings  as  well 
record^^  «  ^^Ser  statement  that  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Sawyer.  But  at  this  point,  just  let  me  say  that,  given  the  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  funding  that  we  do  have  to  dial  withriris 
critically  important  that  we  make  every  effort  reruired  to  aer^  on 
a  clear  set  of  goals  and  shared  outcomes  and  to  address  a  ™  of 
issues  that  mclude  but  are  not  limited  to  the  status  of  set-asides 
and  program  improvement  funds,  the  work  that  we  have  to  do  to 
increase  the  mtegration  of  basic  skills  in  voc.  ed.  programs,  and  to 
rS"^^^<411^r.1f'?  post^econdaiy  programs,  and,  il,  doing 
^l^If^^^"^  *  u**.  ^abor  market  and  regional  differences  and  the 

wlf  ^1  of  those  questions. 

Jnr?Tio^*l^  S  J.*^*         and  include  the  rest  in  the 

record.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer  follows:] 

Opening  Statement  ok  Hon^okas  C.  Sawyek.  a  Re,.re8entative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Ohio 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  convenine  this  first  in  a  aerip*.  nf  ro- .. 

hearings  for  the  Carl  d  PerlunTv3„TEd"c«t?on  Ac"1  str^riy 
fei^'rLuXal  lar  "  «'«n^hening  chSlgi/ in  tiS 

thftifS^  I  also  realize  that  we  will  face  some  difficult  issues.  However  (riven 
wp  mn«i^!!l°""'  federal  funding  that  drives  this  important  effbrtVlbelfeve  that 
TusTi^'  "  ^  to  agree  on  a  set  of  go^  and  desired  outcomes  for 

nn^nT-t^"     ^'^^'^  ^a^^  issues-such  as  the  stf  tus  of  the  set-asides 

tton  of^rrfi^°^""^"'J""'^'  '.•'^  to  which  we  shoul.l  incre^e^nK 

^ondaJ.  and^^'^'"'"^  education  programs,  or  how  to  betterTooSte 

iiTO  times  during  thwr  workmg  lives.  This  means  they  will  need  to  acouite  skills 
i  the  workSwi'i°.'';2"^"f.**°?°'"''=  conditions.  More  needVloMnnS 
wh  I^VTS'aTv'an'^Sge^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  -  P'- 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  today's  witnesses. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sawyer 

fl«  Vllfifl'"  n?u^  introduce  and  request  that  the  witnesses, 

as  named,  will  be  seated  at  the  witness  table.  Fortunately,  we  have 


everyone  this  morning  on  a  panel.  It  is  the  hope  tnat  we  can  hear 
from  them  with  as  hTjeral  a  ten-minate  presentation  as  possible, 
then  have  what  appears  to  be  a  very  exciting  exchange  of  views 
after  all  of  the  witnesses  have  presented  their  prepared  statements. 

The  statements,  in  their  entirety,  will  be  printed  m  the  record, 
and  we  would  obviously  appreciate  that  the  witnesses  confine 
themselves  to  the  highlights  of  their  statements,  aiid  then  we  can 
expedite  the  hearings  and  proceed  to  the  reauthorization  itself. 
This  may,  indeed,  be  the  tail  that  wags  the  dog,  but  I  guess  the 
committee  will  attempt  to  make  it  a  big  tail  anyway. 

Mr.  James  Kadamus,  assistant  commissioner  for  occupational 
and  career  education.  New  York  Department  of  Education;  Dr. 
Donald  G.  Phelps,  chancellor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Col- 
leees:  Mr.  John  Wirt,  director.  National  AssMsment  of  Vocational 
Education;  Mr.  William  Gainer,  associate  director.  Human  Re- 
sources Division,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office;  and  Ms.  Elea- 
nor CheUmsky,  director.  Program  Evaluation  and  Methodology  Di- 
vision, the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  .     ,  r  i.u 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  appreciate  your  appearing  before  the 
committee.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Phelps  has  indicated  to  me  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Stevens,  president,  L.A.  Trade-Technical  College,  who  was 
supposed  to  accompany  him,  because  of  a  death  m  the  tamily, 
cannot  be  present  this  morning.  ^  „,  ,      .„  .  „«.^* 

I  just  simply  wanted  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Phelps  will,  m  effect,  be 
speaking  for  the  entire  Los  Angeles  community  colleges,  including 
the  L.A.  Trade-Technical  C!ollege.  „         ^  j 

Mr.  Kadamus,  I  think  you  were  called  first,  and  we  wiU  proceed 
to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  A.  KADAMUS,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSION- 
ER FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION;  DONALD  G.  PHELPS,  CHANCEL- 
LOR, LOS  ANGELES  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES;  JOHN  W!RT:  DI- 
RECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY: 
ROB  MEYER,  LANA  MURASKIN,  AND  DAVID  GOODWIN,  NAVE 
STAFFj  WILLIAM  GAINER,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  HUMAN  RE- 
SOL-RCES  DIVISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE!  AND 
ELEANOR  CHELIMSKY,  DIRECTOR,  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
AND  METHODOLOGY  DIVISION,  U.S  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  YORK,  STUDY  DIRECTOR; 
AND  FRITZ  MULHAUSER,  PROJECT  MANAGER 
Mr.  Kadamus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 

committee  and  staff.  . ,    ,  ^      xt  i.-     i  * 

My  name  is  James  Kadamus.  I'm  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  assistant 
commissioner  in  New  York  State.  With  me  is  Darryl  Parks,  the 
St8.te  du-ector  from  Ohio,  who  is  our  legislative  chair;  and  Madelyn 
Hemmings,  who  is  our  association  ejtecutive  director. 

I'd  like  to  highlight  four  issues  that  are  m  our  testimony:  one, 
the  role  of  vocational  educa.tion  in  building  a  world-class  work 
force-  in  providing  quality  education  for  all  students;  and  ensuring 
life-long  opportunities  for  individuals  with  special  needs;  and. 


S-oJamr'^^'"^  coordination  of  social,  economic,  and  education 

Rrst.  on  building  a  world-class  work  force,  vocational  technical 
education  ,s  the  Nation's  mainstream  system  for  preparii^TSS 
we  tSn?v*^"'*r  J*  S  «  ™^or  national  SrcelnTonl 
7y8i!^^LS\raai'^^-  ^o'^ational  technical  education 
Z^}f^  ^  c  J  j'^^^  .  secondary,  postsecondary  adult  staff 
equipped  and  funded  institutions,  and  they  serve  over  16  million 
tSns      par-t-time  students  in  over  150  skills,  trades  and  ^cupa- 

fnr^tL^.?r  ^™Ploy«'^  want  an  innovative  and  flexible  work  force 
for  the  future,  and  so  vocational  education  must  prepare  students 
for  specific  occupations  and  ensure  the  students  Sire  fhe  e?? 
demic  skil  s  and  conceptual  knowledge  to  make  S  good  S 
lysts.  prob  em  solvers,  technical  implementers.  and  Tdaptebirto 
ct^^Korce ''""'''-''^  definitionTa  worlS 

To  do  so,  we  need  a  continued  and  strengthened  Federal  invest- 
ment through  the  basic  State  grant  system;  through  sSin  Ji 
w  h  responsibility,  authority,  and  accountability  to  provff  thS 
outetanding  system;  a  contemporary  definition  of  vocatSlduc^ 

an?resS"l^'?^'"*,  ^  ^'"^^^^  ^''^  academicdly  found 

and  respond  to  the  labor  market;  and  an  encouragement  to  inn^ 
vate  and  improve  programs.  «eeineni  to  mno- 

len^iSj;  ^^t^S^Zit^e^^SZ 

scilntmr^mL^ffi''^?"^,*^"^"*^  education  for  all.  we  must  increase 
scientific,  mathematical,  co^nmunication,  and  reasoning  skills^ 

ttnal  Pd",        ^  ^.^"^       be  compeSe^and  v^i 

l^S^.^.\ZTo^tZ^^^-''  expandiiif e^X-^f 

Dlied^plw  "fu'i!^"'^^  academic  learning  can  occur  in  an  ap- 
plied setting  although  research  consistently  has  proven  so  Voca^ 

Sf/'^"?^^'?  '"^'^^  start  in  thi?  dSon  The 

fJ^Hp? ^^^"^  •^'■'"^•^  consortium  a  few  years  back  K^lop 
applied  acadc-mic  curriculum.  The  first  effort  was  an  aoDlied 
ICS  course  called  Principles  of  Technology.  InT988  thf  NationS 
Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciencf  recogi^iS  that  prolan 

?ver  47  Stetes^Wp""*^  curriculum,  and  it  n?w  eSPS 

over  4/  btates.  We  are  working  on  courses  in  applied  mathematics 
communications,  and  biology,  and  chemistry.  mainematics, 
Promising  efforts  are  under  way  to  strengthen  learning  throueh 
*®  90  nnn^?*'?^  academic  and  vocational  curricula  In  Ohio  S 
^JFvc^ftjL'ir'^T^     team-taught  programs  combwig  academic 
education  and  a  14  southern  State  consortium  s 
strengthening  academic  skills  through  vocational  education  AH7^ 
na  has  some  40,000  students  in  programs  whSHffer  mSemat 
communications,  and  English  skilR  scieS' and  frrrnterpr'S 
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ProgrtiHi  improvement  funds  must  be  made  available  for  re- 
search  curriculum,  professional  development,  and  infusion,  s^  that 
educators  on  a  statewide  basis  can  learn  what  needs  to  be  done  -vnd 
put  it  Into  practice.  ,     t  .  i 

A  secondary  and  postseconda.7  vocational  technical  cumcmum 
must  be  made  more  decisively  articulated  or  connected,  and  we 
support  H.R.  22  sponsored  by  Congiessman  Ford  so  long  as  w;cupa- 
Jtional  skills  are  offered  so  that  secondary  students,  their  graduates, 
can  get,  in  fact,  marketable  skills  in  entry-level  jobs  if,  in  fact,  they 
do  not  continue  on  to  postsecondary. 

Vocational  technical  education  cainiot  provide  the  work  lOrce  our 
industries  need  unless  we  eliminate  inefTiciency  in  working  with 
employers.  To  strengthen  the  employer  relationship,  the  State  di- 
rectors recommend  that  the  Congress  fund  Title  III,  part  (e),  of  the 
Perkms  Act  on  industry-education  partnerships,  establish  grant 
programs  to  encourage  employers  to  participate  in  planning,  deliv- 
ery, and  evaluation  of  vocational  technical  programs,  and  provide 
job  experience  internships  for  teachers.  „  ,     ,  ,      j.  i. 

The  State  directors  also  recommend  that  Federal  law  direct 
States  to  devise  planning,  evaluation,  and  assessment  systems  for 
vocational  education  which  encourage  business  and  labor  to  com- 
municate their  needs  and  standards  for  the  work  force;  to  identify 
and  adapt  the  characteristics  of  effective  schools,  bringmg  m  that 
research;  reinforce  outcome  measures  and  standards  as  an  account- 
ability measure,  such  as  program  completion,  student  competency, 
job  placement  and  retention,  and  pursuing  postsecondary  educa- 

\V^e  believe  that  a  national  data  system  for  vocational  education 
is  needed  but  that  the  Federal  Government  should  establish  data 
requirements  only  for  those  activities  which  it  funds. 

In  terms  of  increasing  access  to  special  populations,  given  the 
current  economic  and  demogra/-Jc  trends,  we  think  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  relieve  the  joblessness  that  has  plagued  our 
poor,  handicapped,  and  minorities  for  more  than  a  auarter-century. 

Increased  competition  means  employers  can  only  hire  skilled, 
productive,  and  reliable  employees.  Those  who  have  obtained  those 
skills  will  have  a  wide  variety  of  options  in  the  labor  market,  and 
at-risk  populations  have  traditionally  been  served  by  vocational 
technical  education,  but  it  must  be  quality  programs. 

To  continue  to  improve  opportunities  for  speci  populations,  the 
State  directors  recommend  that  hair  the  basic  States  grants  be  di- 
rected to  special  populations  while  State  flexibility  and  account- 
ability to  respond  to  those  populations  being  increased;  that  you 
elimine  t  *e  matching  requirements  so  that  poor  communities  are 
not  forced  to  return  funds  that  they  need;  you  concentrate  funds  on 
those  areas  of  greatest  need  and  create  incentives  to  develop  and 
replicate  proven  model  programs. 

In  terms  of  coordinating  with  other  programs,  la  ting  wellare 
reform  means  finding  successful  combinations  of  support  services 
and  remediation  so  recipients  can  get  the  basic  and  occupational 
skills  they  need  to  be  truly  ready  to  get  into  the  job  market  and 
stay  in  it.  ,     ^.  . 

In  Colorado,  five  government  agencies  are  collaborating  to  pro- 
vide welfare  mothers  with  associate  degree  nursing  programs.  In 


SmSS  ^  °?  York,  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the 
wpT  f  °^  "^'^i  ^^"^""^  signed  a  joint  agreement  on 
fT«n^i  !u-ffT  and  education  which  stresses  literacy  and  occupa- 
tional skills  for  public  recipients  to  move  them  off  the  cycle  of  pbv- 

Increased  cooperative  initiatives  will  depend  on  the  ability  of 

SveCmtnTiS i S  "^^f  abut  human  resource 

aeveiopment,  and  Federal  legislation  can  encourage  that  bv  creat- 
ing incentives  for  programs  to  combine  funding  from  differentr  re- 
^„rTl'  the  F«leral  matching  requiremenS.  SSluS 

parallel  language  m  different  Federal  acts  affecting  the  same  cl^ 

HZf??""^!*^^"'*"*^  education  can  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  resolving  several  crucial  sociai  and  wonomic  problems 
faci^  the  Nation  in  building  a  worliclass  work  for™  ffi  cS 
fcn^  ^'S^^t  *l"a"ty  vocational  technical  education 

?o  ^  ^""^  *°  '"^t  the  needs  of  all  our  people 

and  to  advance  our  entire  society  in  the  coming  century. 

lhank  you  for  the  oppc.-tunity  to  be  here  today.  I'll  certainly  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions.  t-eriainiy  oe 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  Kadamus  follows:] 
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edac«ioaActndihtAnRorvoc«ioiMi«ducttioaIainenL  »w«wi»i 


TOWARD  A  WORLD  CUSS  WORKFORCE 

eon- 

wwx,  tf  »  a  n^jor  oadooal  roc'^a  which  cut  mAke  substamkl  and  widttomd  mmuMki*  ^.^•C..t  

r^^L^^lZZrJt  mimon)  «e  to  poittecooduy  pixxnins.  Each  year  millions  of  idulu  rt^rmt  to  43  miUon 
C^iJni^SSSi^,:^^^  ofte.  u  p«  Of  s«e  «ononUc  iSm. 

SSiSThoT^.!?!!^-      "^.t"*  """""^  "l*'^  "-"""l  "h.  technidito  Of  their 

^  «nd  who  know  the  new  b>uics:  are  iU)le  to  concepcuiliie.  solve  problems,  communiotte.  woAmta^  JIZ 
confllo.  ^  n»re.  Mo«  «„ploye„.  espcdilly  smaU  businesso.  ^  deCote  ^u^^e^^ 
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IM.  So  vocMtoaU  •d»c«k)«  muK  co«ta»  to  pitp«  in»to 

S«!rOn?STri!yfitr^^^  *  M^^iv««n'«  MMetoiiii  umbHob  on  bufldiin  the 


TOWAAOS  A  CNJAUTY  EDUCATION  FOR  AU 
Md«  ii«io«a  nMit*  md  •km  «boW  our  »ocie»y  iirf  our  oeooo^ 

SS3oB«4  u5»tort« 

can  wt  nte  tht  tovct  of  tduatiaa  for  lU  ttudentt  to  tUt  couuiyT 

.  oOtaivrir  to  in  ippM  Mtisi  a  oidiiMy  of  vocational 

Voeattooal  •dwc.ton.  00  th*  own,  ha«  mad.  an  excdto  itart  to  t^ 

SS;4S«.dl«ctonb*«to«^ 

ti.  of  «««« to  dwtop  •««  ac«l«ifc  curricuta  uitof  r«kra« 

SrSrtfc3Imbl9tt  for  e«d^ 
jtttntfcm  from  tbe  nMkn't  ideace  toKben. 

Work  i»  underway  00  a  tw  war  currkulum  to  appU«d  malhemaiio,  and  couTKi  to 
3d  K^iemtoy.  Eva  a.  K  U  betai  tested,  the  n«hen»tte 

5S5^^Soi™ithmito^$upen*or»  •<  an  effnaive  replacemem  for  h!(h  jchool  (eneial  mathematics  courses. 
None  of  thii  would  have  been  powiWe  vrithout  the  proiram  Improvement  funds  to  the  Cart  Perto 
naodi  to  be  done. 


p3S«rffortsar«cttrt«i»lyunderv«y  to  strengthen  learning  ttoouihbettCTinttir^ 

luSntaSa  by  drawim  on  the  spedal  sldlh  and  abUidcs  of  both  vocadooal  and  .adonte  educators.  Ohio  tas 

B.O»wd«MtottSta»rftt^^«™^ 

Sn2oSfl4«w?KSi»d^ta^^ 

iSSttT^deScMwtionJ^^  and  sophomore  levei.  The  AriMua  students  recove 

Ztonuici.  commumcation/Emlish.  sdenoe  and  fite  enterptise  cr«lit  for  16  vocational  education  propams. 
SS?^  wTbe  bro«kned«rf  strenithoKd  «  .U  pr^ 
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W  \\%tt\\\  far  tmmik,  tmMem, 


M  to  4Mi.  kw  I*  «•  it       kMT  M  mtaM  It,  lk>  iM  hM  motet. 

To  itf«|tb«  tht  an|*)jftr 

ftiiidTitkUI,PwtEortheCart  Peridoi  Act. 
^^^'^^  Sttte  Qnutt  proififltt  wUcfa  cocoutaae 
wc«iootl4«daicil  educ*tk»  progTttii; 

job^wteBoe  imcnshiiM  for  with  local  employm  in  which  educttoci  cia 
aodoaeniitoocopatioQt.  «»«i««if 


eiKOUTMe  bortim  «od  labor  to  a»muiic«te  U«b  need^ 
Uemify  tnd  idtpt  the  ch»i»cteri«ia  of  the  nKW  effea^ 

Ptacenem  iKl  rettwio^  «««ffa«  ndStuy  lavte  «^ 
tl«  po«  Wih  Khool  «pBkac,  tlm>u,h  uaemployn««  in«i^ 

«U0  wpport  tte  ptoport  to  dolin  »  jyitem  whk*  dnw  on  uid  deve^ 
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TOWAROS  INCREASiNQ  ACCESS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WtTH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

Dttrini  the  »« two  (kwk^  iiww  and  more  stu^ 

noc  tlwiyt  been  w«n  lenred  by  the  nttion*!  educidon  $y«^ 
wffl  compriw  the  ratlocity  of  jccoodaiy  id^ 

oUf  eiMriiic  the  job  market  while  the  economy,  irowi^ 
job!  per  year. 


jobs.  Vocatkmal  technical  edacatioo  a.  do  mora.  To  do  so  however,  at  ritk  populatioos  mint  have  access  to 

vocatk»al/techakal  educatkm  that  truly  provides  thm  wteh  the  fi^ 

whkh  briBf  paopit  to  a  tkffi  level  iM  than  U  needed  to  succeed  in  the  labor  mv^ 

Bams  do  not  leUevtpeopk'seeoooofcdlsabttity.  they  rtiirf 

laikw  of  thb  country.  Students  mu«  have  access  to  profrana 

whkh  enable  those  whh  spedal  needs  to  achieve  the  fuU  ranie  and  degree  of  skflls  they  need. 


TTie  nimber  of  drop  outt  now  «iuab  the  number  who  $rad»»te  fro^ 

drop  outs  earn  less,  are  unemployed  more  often  and  for  lonier  peitods  of  time  and  have  1^ 

Jobs  which  incfatdeoQ^he-iobtrainint  than  Uihrchoolfnduatek  Drop  0^  on 

welfare  or  experience  other  sertous  social  difficulties.  In  a  time  of  ski^ 

population  from  the  productive  workforce.  In  New  York  City,  vocation  high  schocN  have  a  drop  out  rate  that 
is  one  third  the  rate  of  comprehensive  high  schools.  Reduced  drop  out  rates  are  conmron  In  voc^  programs 

across  the  country. 

The  historic  cootiilwtten  vocatiooal  educadofl  has  nude  to  combatting  the  drop  o^^ 

based  curriodum  bMed  on  learning  by  doing  should  serve  as  a  foundation  for  maldng  vocation^ 

tioo  a  stronger  component  of  the  dropout  solution.  More  energy  must  be  devoted  to  solving  this  problem. 

To  coadMe  to  liiffovt  oppoflnaMsB  for  special  popatatl^ 
d— should: 

dinct  half  ©f  SB  bMic  stir»  grwtfs  lo  aMlit  spcdal  po^Mom  wWe  launriag  state  ftodbUity 
and  atm— labMtj  lo  ie8»««d  lo  Ihsk  spedfie  aeeds  through  stale  aad/or  local  acdvidcs; 

1  •  -  ikigmdiauiitsrtsadhaadlr-rrilfr--'— ■r'"-*'**''"'^'*******^^ 
calMss  an  nat  fofcad  to  ntara  funds  f or  bck  of  a  maldi; 

dwage  stale  distrihudott  fornMhM  for  spedal  popubdoM  to  coMcatraie  fands  lo  the  im 
In  need  and  idtow  some  tan*  lo  be  need  to  coodwrt  statewide  acdrltfcs  lo  address  dKise  needs; 

hKMe  iMaadves  for  Tocadoual  lediM  cdacailoa  faHdtadoua  10  cieMe  and/or  ripH^ 
■odd  pfOgraaM  thai  serve  spedal  populattoaa. 


5 


•(hrlMHMlfdMMacti 


SSSflSSg^  AND  COORO.NATKHI 

•«  ob«jD  the  bSfcSd^eSSa 

««  « job  JoSTfa  It^^^  ■  ^  """^  ^ 
on««««PBtaice.  »«ta«pooiori  cm  l(«rafh)o  it  ladc^ 

KW*  hr  4v  em  .u^J  i^ZIZ^T!!!!';^  tlv«  |o«xl  day  c«c  «  .  rcMootble  cm.  F<d<nri 
Fedeil  kilitatJon  CM  encouiiie  vi^ 
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iiiiwto  TtiMlr^rn^rnnt  1 — i-^^^  rt,,^^ 

MMlM  MMg  agMcta  «riM  !•  Mm  tiM  MM  ciMli} 

tecMt  p«M  hii«M«i  la  ItM  SilMMiM  affte^ 
■Mt  te  wildi  MtpMiM  Md  Jotal  WlMhM  CM  occw. 


CONCLUSION: 

prabkoM  teiiii  o«r  aKioa.  In  tet,  MludoM  to  UioM  ecooo^ 
SW«  slopt  a  modmiMl  and  fledbit  lym  of  voodoo^ 
Stt  ^te  pcapai«k»  of  a  in)ri<kte  workfofoe  aad  w  doae^ 

T***  y  if  to  wif*  thi>  M^ht^  quality  voearional/tflchnical  edieatkm  the  oorm  acrow  tV>  country.  Itistn 
tlds  effort  that  the  fadenl  ittvc«neat  can  be  of  moit  vahie. 

ConNqocmly»  the  tittkmal  Attir<«^  of  Slate  Diiectocs  of  Vocatkmal  EduMdoo  ui«ei  the  Coogren  as  wdl 

as  individual  aiatei.  to  enact  vocatioaat/tecimiGal  edvcalkm  Uws  ^ 

can  worken  and  pravida  coMlnuinc  opportuidtks  to  acq^ 

cmeriiaf  liobd  economy.  Ooibi  so  wffl  oiean  that  efforts  to  assure  aixen 

wffl  bring  our  fellow  cUm  the  ml  econoodc  op|M)rtunity  thv 

dass  work  foiM  they  CM  grow  with.,  m  pro|K)sals  ive  support  win  help  ensure  d^ 

sive  network  of  high  (luaUty  progranu  wfakdi  meet  the  needs  of  aU  of  oar  peopk  to  adv^ 

in  the  coadog  century. 
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Th^ZIr  S^'T?  r^-  V"^^  yo".  Mr.  Kadamus. 
foS^L  Z\r^^i  ^'^^  ^  announce  that  Mr.  Goodling  has  just  in- 
t-il*^^*;      ^}?f^  °f       weather  conditions  in  SnTylva- 
?5;p?t tT/l""*  ^.^^^^  ^  "^^^  the  meeting  this  moSg  We 
i^^^  ti^'S'Si^l^  morning,  but  he  wodd  like  to 

wSthtr  Ho  u  *  weather  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  been 
Tir^Slo'n  ^^^P^^'^*     the  hearing  and.  obviouslJflSlUet 

l^^^nt^'Sle^J'-  ^"^'^  Ange- 
Dr.  Phelps,  we  welcome  you 

tions  ^^"stees,  and  their  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Rela- 

ohS'i^T^^^'.       Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  can  nnH 

lJS.i?H  RrJ?Li^'  ^"^u?^  '*=h.ools  received  a  new  superintendent 
«^  /hoj     *f    "P?*?      ^'•"val>  realized  that  the  ClSs  of  2S 

wen  to  gl?¥hTgha^^^^^  ^«  ^^^^^  thS 

der^aSen  stuVente"?^^^^^^^^  f  " 

mtti  the  research  office  and  fouXLSe  weJe  aS^OotS 
f98^  OfXttumK  ST^r'        ^  AngelesTbHcThSTn 

first  lanjuaee  tSkfnd  of      f^-^  second  language  rather  than  as  a 
Thp  pfrt^.:        •  u/P"*  things  m  a  framework. 

concert  programs  to  work  in  strong  and  real 

to55hstonfo?'the';iew'lct*n'  partnerships  the 

ui^nsrone  ot  the  new  act,  partnerships  between  community  col- 
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leges,  secondary  education,  and  the  employer  community,  as  well 
as  the  other  agencies  responsible  for  economic  development. 

As  you  know,  our  associations  are  strong  supporters  of  the  Ford 
bill,  H.R.  22;  the  articulation  of  the  "2  plus  2''  programming  that 
the  Tech-Prep  Education  Act  envisions  would,  in  our  view,  bring 
faster  and  deeper  improve,.ient  to  vocational  technical  education 
than  any  other  initiative  yet  proposed.  ,  ^ 

The  professional  development  the  Ford  bill  would  stimulate  be- 
tween secondary  and  postsecondary  faculties  would  inevitably  im- 
prove program  quality  on  both  levels  across  the  board,  from  the 
math  and  science  courses  to  the  specific  technologies  and  laborato- 
ry courses.  We  ask  your  support  for  the  $200  million  authorization 
that  the  Ford  bill  proposes  for  the  tech-prep  program. 

The  larger  purpose  of  the  tech-prep  associate  degree  program  is 
to  offer  students  a  first-rate  alternative  to  the  time-honored  college 
prep  baccalaureate  degree  program.  The  two  middle  quartiles  of 
students  in  most  high  schools  need  a  strong  program  of  applied 
academics  and  technical  education.  *      i  i-i 

Prior  to  becoming  the  chancellor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Colleges  last  September,  I  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  Just  as  in  Los  Angeles,  we  were  working  at  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  pace  to  organize  our  articulation  projects  with  the 
public  schools  which  would  enable  students  to  prepare,  through 
their  high  school  courses,  for  specific  vocational  programs. 

For  example,  high  school  students  currently  can  take  one  semes- 
ter of  college  electronics  while  in  high  school,  but  if  they  could 
spend  more  time  in  high  school  on  mathematics  and  basic  electron- 
ic concepts,  they  would  be  able  to  enter  the  community  college  pro- 

fram  at  a  second  year  level.  They  could  move  in  one  year  into  the 
achelor  degree  program  in  electronic  engineering  technology  of- 
fered by  the  various  State  four-year  institutions. 

If  you  take  the  new  assembly  bill  that  came  out  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  California  State  legislature,  12.5  percent  of  the  top  stu- 
dents may  now  enter  the  university  system,  a  third  of  the  top  stu- 
dents can  enter  the  Cal  State  university  system,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  students  that  complete  high  school  must  attend  a  commu- 
nity college  before  they  can  go  on  to  a  four-year  institution. 

We  are  finding  that  students  going  into  a  vocational  track,  more 
often  than  not,  end  up  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree.  So  we  are 
not  talking  about  cutting  off  the  opportunity  for  students  to  indeed 
have  an  opportunity  to  receive  or  achieve  a  four-year  baccalaureate 
d^ee  if  they  so  desire.  , 
I  can  recall  your  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  recent  Federal 
legislation  workshop  of  the  Association  of  College  Trustees  and 
your  interest  in  the  tech-prep  program.  We  see  it  as  a  visionary 
program  that,  indeed,  can  mean  the  difference  between  alterna- 
tives in  a  way  that  does  not  cut  off  any  avenues. 

This  also,  incidentally,  underscores  the  urgency  of  permanent 
restoration  of  Tax  Code  section  127,  Employee  Educational  Assls^ 
ance,  one  of  the  most  effective  competitiveness  policies  Congress 
has  enacted.  Demise  of  section  127  poses  another  chasm  on  the 
road  to  the  world  class  work  force.  ,       ^  n 

We  feel  that  the  Perkins  Act  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  well 
understood  of  all  Federal  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  private 

o  .  23 
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sector  and  how  they  feel  about  partnershios  Thev  sp#»  fhia  oa 

moved  on SfiSd^hlff       'tondtag  Khool,  that  have 

I  reSnSv  S!iS**TS"' "  »    »  n°  woman's  land. 

and^lvLn^te"  Southwest  College  in  Southwest  Los  Angeles 
h^lnl^tl  T^-^  '1  downtown  Los  Angeles  going  out  and  brSS 

S^S^dUthTS.,— We  have  63oSnageTr^ 
enrs,  all  ethnic  minorities,  all  who  are  on  welfare  that  },nvp 

*otJ  S^i^dLW'        I'm  pleased  tolSnounc?tL^t'2^^^ 
;E  ."^dmduals  have  completed  their  high  school  proeram  at 
tenTf  WW  Trade-Tech,  a^d  thL  LSlus^ 

te^ation  of  what  I  think  the  potential  is  for  the  reality  of  this  prS 

isiSai!l!;i?K^f?^'  oportunity  to  testify.  There 

S  d5eren^|l'"t?mp%ii  ^y/P^^'^^^^y  about  progrLs,  but 
tehalf  STaptp  ir^A^'^^lflJi'^f  remarks  thanking  you  on 
eSctment^S       S*^  Commission  and  u^e  the 

enactment  of  this  reauthorization  legislation. 
IThe  prepared  statement  of  Donald  G.  Phelps  follows  ] 
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Kr.  ChAlnun»  thank  you  for  thU  opportunity  to  taatlfy  on  ItRUlttlon  of 
high  pro«U«.    My  nuo  u  Donald  C.  Phalpa.  and  It  la  .y  prlvilaga  to  aarva  aa 
Chancallor  of  tha  Loa  Angalaa  Co««ity  ColXaga  Diatrlct,  tha  nation*a  largaat 
coaamnity-baaad  inatlcutton  of  highar  a*ication.   My  tastlaony  la  glvan  in 
bahalf  of  tha  Aaariean  Aaaoclatlon  of  Coaimtnlty  «nd  Junior  CoUagaa.  tha 
Aaaoclatloa  of  Co«unlty  Collaga  Tnutaaa.  and  thalr  Joint  Co«l«ion  on 
Fadaral  Ralatlona. 

A  racant  confaranca  of  .political  .nd  aducatlonal  laadars  froa  iiora  than 
100  countrlaa,  hald  In  Canava.  Svltzarland.  callad  for  an  Intamatlonal 
caapalgn  to.       tha  haadUnaa  put  it,  -maka  highar  aducatlon  »>ra  uaaful-  to 
tha  world.    To  aaka  aducatlon  In  ganaral  «,ra  uaaful  to  cur  nation  and  cha 
world,  Mr.  Chalrwn,  tha  raauthorlzatlon  of  tha  Parklna  Vocational  Education 
Act  saa.M  a  fitting  pi tea  to  a tart. 

In  our  vlaw,  tha  P.rklna  VocatlonaX  EducatKm  Act  can  ^nd  should  ba 
laaklng  a  atrongar  «nd  largar  contribution  to  U.S.  coapotltlvonaaa  thin  tha  Act 
haa  up  to  now.    Tha  coimunlty  coUagaa  hava  oftan  vlshad  thi^t  the  VEA  had 
davaXopad  Into  tha  laad  fadaral  program  m  vorkforca  davelopaant.  P.rhapa 
bacausa  .ducatlon  Itsalf  f.n.d  to  ,aa  In  It  tha  opportunity  to  e.braca  ,o«a  of 
tha  natlon'a  aora  praaalng  training  naada.  It  haa  b.an  aclips.d  In  significance 
to  national  productivity  .nd  amploymant  by  a  aarlaa  of  training  acta  of  Urgar 
lispact  -  «oat  recently  the  Job  Training  Pertnerehlp  Act.  of  which  you  were  the 
Houee  euthor. 

The  Perklne  Act  you  write  now  could  well  be  the  foundation  of  e  netlonsl 
scretegy  for  huaan  resource  develop«ent.  elaed  et  producing  the  world-claae 
workforce  our  economy  miat  heva  to  ke^p  pece  with  globel  competition.    We  do 
not  propoee  that  the  Act  eupplent  the  JTPA.  tha  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


;  On 
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Progr«a.  thm  FwUy  Support  Act,  th*  Adult  Education  Act.  or  tha  ci  Bill,  but 
It  could  halp  tha  varloua  fadaral  training  prograaa  to  work  In  raal  concart. 
ona  with  anothar.  toward  tha  goal  of  a  vorld-claaa  vorkforca.    Ua  faal  tha 
chancas  that  tha  U.S.  aconoay  will  ganarata  tha  atrangth  and  proaparlty  to 
blunt  tha  aountlng  budgat  and  trada  daf Iclta  ara  dU.  unlaaa  It  atarta  tha  naxt 
cantury  with  a  workforca  that  la  proportionally  aqual  In  both  quality  and  dapth 
to  that  of  any  othar  Industrial  powar. 

Mr.  ChalroMn,  wa  urga  tha  Congrass  to  aaka  partnarshlps  tha  toochatona  of 
tha  naw  Act.    Partnarshlps  batwaan  coawmlty  collagas.  sacondary  aducatlon.  and 
cha  anployar  cemmlty.  as  wall  as  tha  othar  aganclas  rasponslbU  for  aconclc 
davalopBint.    As  you  know,  our  Assoclatlona  ara  strong  supportars  of  tha  Ford 
bill.  H.R.  22.    Tha  articulation  --  tha  two-plus-cwo  programing  --  that  tha 
Tach-Prap  Education  Act  anvlslona  would.  In  our  vlaw.  bring  fastar  and  daapar 
lorprovaBant  to  vocational- technical  aducatlon  than  any  othar  Inltlatlva  yat 
proposad.    Tha  profasslonal  davalops^nt  that  tha  Ford  bill  would  stlaulata 
botwaan  sacondary  and  postsacondary  facultlas  would  Inavltably  Lprova  program 
quality  on  both  lavals  across  tha  board,  fro.  tha  Hath  and  sclanca  coursts  to 
cha  spaclflc  technologies  and  laboratory  courses.    We  ask  your  support  for  tha 
$200  allllon  authorization  that  tha  Ford  bill  proposes  for  the  Tech-Prep 
prograa. 

Tha  nation's  a?.amantary-aacondary  systeas  have  been  eminently  successful 
In  this  century  at  turr.lng  out  students  who  complete  baccalaureate  degree 
prograas.    No  other  power  ccaea  close  to  matching  our  college-going  rates;  and 
large  anroUaanta.  starting  with  the  first  CI  Bill,  have  contributed  mightily 
to  Baking  Aaerican  unlviraitlaa  and  collegea  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Unfortunataly.  this  is  not  the  only  vital  purpoaa  to  be  served  by  education. 
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A.  th.  Corr.  e,nel,v.  «pJu.l,.d.  It  1.  hl,h  tim  tJut  eduction  In  ,.„„.i 
«d  p..t.^«>d..,  i*««tlon  in  p«tleul.r  U^cm  .  .trc„,.r  «,r.  .ff.ctlv.  tool 
for  •eonoale  aad  loeld  prograii. 

n«  Ur,.r  purp,..  of  th.  I.ch-fr.p  «.ocUt.  d.,r..  p«,r«  1,  to  off.. 
.cud.nt.  .  flc.t.c.t.  .lt.rn.ttv.  to  th.  tlM  hooor.d  coll.,.  pr.p 
b.cc.l.ur..t.  d.,r..  pro,r«.    th.  two  .Iddl.  .^rtll..  of  ,tud.nt.  In  «,t 
hleh  .chool.  «.d  .  .tron,  pro,r«  of  .ppU.d  .c.d«lc.  «h1  t.ehnlc.1 
.ductlon.   one.  ,t«d.nt.  b.,tn  to  ...  th.t  T.ch-Pr.p  op.n.  door,  both  to 
coll...        to  good  job.  Uut  ..plo^ror.  off.r.  o.  .r.  d.v.lopln,.  In  th.lr  ovn 
co-unltl...  th..  Will  b„ln  to  ...  voc.tlon.l.t.chnlc.1  «  .  pr..tl,.  progr- 
•nd  bogln  to  t.k.  .ductlon  ..rloiuly.  .  ,v.ty  ..rloiuly. 

Prior  to  b.co«ln,  th.  Ch«>c.llor  of  th.  U.  Anj.l.,  Co-unlty  Coll.g.. 
l~t  S.pt.*.r.  I  ,.rv.d  in  th.  ..m  c.p.clty  In  th.  S..ttl..  WMhlngton  ^ 
Co-unle,  Coll.,.  DLtrlct.    Ju.t  ..  In  U.  An,.l.,.  ».         vorkln,  .t  .n 
.xtr.i»ly  r.pld  p.e.  to  or««,l„  our  .r tlcul.tlon  proj.ct,  with  th.  S..ttl. 
public  .chool.  vhlch  would  .n.bl.  ,tud.nt.  to  pr.p.r..  through  th.lr  high 
.chool  cour....  for  .p.clflc  voc.tlon.1  progr-,.    For  .x»pl..  high  .chool 
.tud.nt.  curr.ntly  c«  t.k.  on.  .«.,t.r  of  coll.g.  .l.ctronlc.  whll.  In  high 
.chool.  but  ,t  thoy  could  .p.„d  «,r.  tl-  m  high  .chool  on  «th.i«tlc.  «,d 
b..lc  .Uctronlc  conc.pt..  th.y  would  b,  .bl.  to  .nt.r  th.  co-unity  coll.g. 
pro,r«  .t  .  ..=ond.y..r  l.v.1.    Ih.y  could  th.n  «,v.  In  on.  y..r  Into  th. 
b.ch.lor  d.,r..  pro,r«  In  .l.ctronlc  .ngl„..rlng  t.chnology  off.r.d  by  th. 
v.rlou(  .t.t.  four-y..r  ln«tli;utlon.. 

Wh.n  w.  t.lk  to  high  school  .tud.nt..  w.  ott.n  find  rh.t  th.y  ...  th. 
nation-.  „..d  for  .  vorW-cl...  workforc.      cU.rly      w.  do.    Ih.y  ...  th. 
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<Uv«lopMntf  of  flr«t-r«t«  tvo-pltt«-»o  progrtat  *«  th.lr  opportunity  to  holp 
•houl<tor  chAt  chall«iif<t. 

Of  courio,  unty  of  tho  itwUnti  th*t  choooo  Toch-Prop  will  •vontually 
•tudy  at  lonlor  collosoi.    That  trtnd  li  alroady  doci»«ntod.    Studloo  havo 
ihoim  that  m  loM  Sti^tot  with  itrons  comnlty  collos*  lyitoM  tho  MtocUto 
dagroo  graduatoi  In  tochnlcal  oducatlon  flolda  now  go  on  to  unlvoriltloi  In 
alBOit  th.  sua  proportion*  at  tho  graduatoi  of  tho  rogular  unlvarilty-tranafar 
currlculua.    Tach-Prap  will  onlarga  that  opportunity  for  »ora  working  Aiwrlcana 
and  Mka  tha«  that  mich  battar  praparad  to  handla  tha  racurrlng  tklU  upgradat 
and  caraar  ehangaa  thay  ara  llkaly  to  faca  with  Incraatlng  frattuancy,  aa 
tachnologlcal  changa  contlnuat  to  accalarata  In  tha  workplaca. 

Thlt  Incldantall"  also  undartcorat  tha  urgar:y  of  paraanant  rattoratlon 
of  tax  coda  Sactlon  127.  a»ployaa  aducatloaal  aaalatanca       otta  of  tha  aost 
•ffactlva  coBpatltlvanaat  pollclaa  Congratt  hat  anactad.    I>a«iaa  of  Sactlon  127 
p.  ^a  anothar  chaa.  on  tha  road  to  a  world-clatt  workforca.    Our  coUagaa  hava 
triad  to  taka  a  global  approach  to  tha  challanga  of  a  world-clatt  workforca. 
Such  an  imparatlvo  will  only  ba  achlavad  If  we  succaad  In  an  orchattratlon  of 
tha  taparata  fadaral  huiian  ratourca  Inltlatlvas.    With  such  axpartt  at  Pat 
Choata  Indicating  that  tha  avaraga  Aaarlcan  can  axpact  to  changa  occupatlona 
thraa  tlmat  and  jobt  tavan  tlaat  In  a  llfatUa.  w.  nust  taka  a  mora  proacclva 
and  pravantlvo  approach  to  workforca  training  and  retraining. 

On  thlt  point,  tha  House  Wednetday  Group  hat  obterved.  -While  blUlona  of 
doUart  ara  tpent  on  plant  4nd  equlpMnt  or  R&D,  we  see  only  a  few  allllon 
dollars  Invetted  In  human  capital.    For  example,  under  tha  current  tax  ayttea. 
r>v  in.,nrt^>f  ^««^n»^d        ,       r.t^l  57^  ?  hlUlon  in  FY^ftfi  f<iT  W  iH^t 

^r^A  .m|<ni.«nf   w.  cnW  fil S  million  for  ^^xYfX  ratfjlTilnf ■  Thtl 
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■lUtfln  far  yT'flS\.aflMth.ir,  «n.  ...k  

mnlalnu-     Wltn  th.  D*;«*.r.  mt.  .xplr.tlon  of  S.ctlo«  X27.  «.  h.v. 
ctvariad  fi.id  on  ivtn  tht«t  aodate  (aina. 

looking  «,r.  .p.cx«c.uy  .t  th.  F.rkln.  r..uthorU.«o„.  Kr.  Ch.ln«a 
th.  co««„,lty  coU.,.,  v«e  to  ,h«.  ,«^r.l  conc.tu.  «hI  propo..!.: 

1.  Th.  ,rovln»  p.e.  .t  which  th.  «rkpUc.  d««,d.       ,kiu.  «d  ,klU 
up^r.d..  .rt..  vo«.tlo«l-t.ch„ic.l  .ductlon  «  l„cr...i,^i,  ^dult 
•orld.  «Kl  th.  P.rWn.  r..uthorlr.tlon  .hould  m,e  only  utvMc,  thU 
t.«llty,  but  cupltalli.  on  It. 

2.  Th.         d«.nd  1.  luklng  occup.elon-1  tr.lnlni  tner.Mlngly 
t.chnlc«l  -  thiu  «.  urg.  th.t  th.  Act  b.  r.n,^d  th. 
Voc«tlon«l-T.chnlc«l  Education  Act. 

3.  «hll.  th.  prlnclpu  of  -.ol.  ,t.t.  A,.„cy  «y  contrlbut.  to  th. 
.fflcLncy  of  th.  progru.  th.  St.t..  .hould  b.  r.quir.d  to  mIm  th. 
.t.t.  .g.ncy  ..rvlng  co-unity  mt^  t.chnlc.l  coll.g..  „ 

p.rtn.r  In  th.  d.v.lop-nt  «d  «lnt.n«K.  of  th.  .ut.  pUn. 

4.  Th.  Act  .hould  wndat.  progr«  articulation  b.ew..n  high  .chool.. 
«lult  vocational  c.nt.r..  and  ...oclat.-d.gr..-grantlng  Inatltutlon. 
--  thu.  rolnforcln,  th.  .^ha.l,  of  th.  T.ch-Pt.p  bill  ..      v.U  a. 
vlth  th.  Job  Training  Partnor.hlp  Act.  th.  Adult  Education  Act  and 
th.  Fully  Support  Act. 

5.  Th.r.  .hould  b.  .trongor  .^>ha.l.  on  partn.r.hlp,  with  local 
.-Ployar..  giving  funding  priority  to  progr«„  that  can  .how  th.y  .r. 
..rvlng  th.  .kill  n..d.  of  th.  .q>loy.r  cemunlty. 
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•Ttchnlcal  •ducttlon*  should  bt  included  In  tht  ttms  dtf  ln«d  by  th« 
Act.    W«  tugs«tc  thmt  It  could  bo  dofinod  •«  *ny  opociolizod  caroer 
education  program  laadlng  to  an  associata  dagraa  or  raqulring 
dagraa-cradlt  education  bayond  high  «chool  without  culainatlng  in  * 
bachelor' t  dagree.    It  i«  eaiential  that  the  reauthorization 
recognize  the  distinction  betireen  traditional  high  school  diplona. 
vocational  education  program*  and  attociate  degree  technical 
education  or  certificate  program.    Technical  education  should  be 
da  fined  in  fche  law  as  employMnt- focused  education  that  meets 
technical  Job  standard*  requiring  competencies  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  technology  beyond  the  secondary  school  level. 
Data  collection  requirements  under  the  Act  should  be  simplified. 
Beyond  identifying  the  special  population*  served  by  the  program, 
data  showing  placement,  employment  persistence,  and/or  entry  into 
additional  training  would  be  most  useful . 

The  matching  requirements  and  the  complicated  record  keeping  requi?ed 
to  demonstrate  the  match  make  the  cost  of  using  Perkins  funds 
prohibitive  for  many  promising  programs.    For  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students,  Perkins  funds  may  only  be  used  as  25  percent  of 
a  project  and  the  funding  for  the  other  75  percent  may  not  come  out 
of  normal  maintenance  of  effort  uatching.    It  is  also  extremely 
costly  and  difficult  to  track  the  number  of  handicapped  students  in 
order  to  satisfy  Perkins  guidelines.    We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
match  with  maintenanr.e  of  effort  funds  and  to  make  Justified 
estimates  of  students  served  rather  than  precise  documentation  in  all 
cases. 
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9.    Fln.lly.  «.  p„po,.  th.t  th.  .uthorlz.tlon  b.  l„cr.«.d  by  «  u„t 
SO  pTcnt.  .0  eh.t  th.  £.d.r.l  l«=.„tiv.  ,111  b.  .tron,  .„ough  to 
dr.w  th.  St.t...  th.  .chool.  ^  th.  coll....  into  .  «.„ 
coh..lv.  r..po„.  to  th.  „tlo«l  ,0.1  of  .  vorld-cl...  workforc. 
Con,r...  .hould  .l.o  hold  th.  St.t..  «.r.  .ccounubl.  for  .hovln, 
pr.cl..ly  th.t  th.  f.d.„l  dolLr.  „r.  .p.„t  vh.r.  you  i„t.„d.d 
Mr.  Ch.lr«„.  I  h.v.  t.k.a  th.  Ub.rty  of  d..crlbl„.  for  you  .o^  of  th, 
-ct  l^„..i..  p„,,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

storl««: 

on  v.lf.r.  or  lo»-l„co«.  p„vld.d  vlth  tuition,  child  cr.. 

tr.„.port.tlo„.  tr.l„l„g  i„  b..lc  .Icm..  to  .y.t.„.  ^d' 

P.r.ntl„,.    p„.        .lx.«,„th  progr„.  22  co-^l.t.d  high  .chool  .„d 
v.nt  on  to  voc.tlon.1  tr.lnln,  or  Job..  (P„Wl„ 
JTPA  funds.) 

-  Ssm^>nii:UiulitU^m^:    120  -Inonty  .tud.„t.  p.r  y..r.  for  four 
y..r..  w.r.  .r.l„.d  „  co«unlty  h..lth  .dvoc.t...  r.c.lv.d 
lnt.nuhlp.  .„d.  upon  co.pl.tlon  of  th.  on..y..r  progru.  v.r. 
.«pl<.y.d  m  co-unity  clinic.  ..  .dvoc.t..  ^0  could  r.l.t.  to 
cultur.  of  clinic  p.tl.nt..     (P.rkm,  .„,h.d  by  JTPA.  with 

r.ductlon  of  JTPA  fund*,  progru  .nd.d.) 

**  lu»rtni  for  Pt,.,f>.nr.     -ii  m  ^    ov.r  4oo  du.dv.nt.g.d  .tud.„t. 

ar.  ...l.t.d  ..ch  y..r  through  tutoring  m  hlgh-t.chnology  .nd 
-.th.„tlc.  cour...  to  .nabl.  th..  to  .ucc.d  m  .l.ctronlc. 
prosra...    50  .or.  hlgh-rl.W  .tud.nt.  .r.  tutor.d  .nd  coun..l.d  for 
oth«r  vocstloiul  progru*. 


00 
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...  ^,^.>.M.,  ..d  Counollnt:    400  dl..dv«.t.g.d  .tud.nt.  «. 
r.c.lvln,  colUg.  «,d  b..lc  skill  tr.lnlng  .nd  coun..llng  to  pr.p.r. 
£„r  .ntty  Into  .lU.d  h..lth.  bu.in....  lnfor«tlon  proc.lng  .nd 

•ccountlng  progr«M. 

.  r-.,™.    iOO  h««llcm)P«d  •tud.nti  ••eh  yMt  »f 

i_  <_  oroKrax  through  •Korti  of  •  lupport 

•ncour^g^d  to  na^ln  In  coll^g^  progiw  v 

group  which  •..l.t.  m  probU-  .olvlng.  .tudy  .kill.. 

«   j^UifiM-ian.:  mtypr.p-ntfn.g^r...chyr^r^glvn 
p.r.nt  .ductlon  In  .  progr«  off.r.d  Jointly  .1th  th.  Unlvr.lty  of 
V«hlngton  K.dlc.l  Cnt.r,  which  provld..  h..lth  ..r.  «d  tr.lnlng. 

♦*    t  f»r  »o«n:    150  wo«n  -ho  .r.  .lth.r  on  w.U.r.  or  .r.  i.lngl. 

p.r.nt..  dl.pl.c.d  ho-.«k.r.  or  dl..dv.„t.g.d  h.v.  b..n  ...l.t.d  In 
pr.p.rlng  for  .nd  .nt.rlng  voc.tlon.1  c.r..r  tr.lnlng.. 

**  T,i1i  Trilntnr  -  "  '"''"^ 

child  c.r.  .g.ncl..  r.c.lv.d  .upport  for  upgr.dlng  In  ..rly  childhood 

•ducntlon  ii*n*ReB«nt  skills.  ♦ 
„r.  Ch.lr».n.  p.r-lt  u.  to  ~k.  on.  «r.  point  .bout  T.ch-Fr.p  .    If  you 
ao  .„.ct  .nd  fund  H.E.  22.  th.  co^.tltlv.  gr.nt.  .hould  b.  fund.d  dlr.ctly 
fro.  th.  S.cr«t.ry..  Offlc.  -  not  .lloc.t.d  through  th.  St.t...  -h.r.  th. 
.c.t.  .g.ncl..  would  t.k.  .  cut  off  th.  top  .nd  r.duc.  th.  ln.tructlon.1  1-p.ct 
of  your  .upport.    Thl.  .ppro.ch  .Ight  prov.  .  u..ful  y.rd.tlck  to  co.p.r. 
«h.tH.r  th.  dlr.ct  gr«>t.  or  th.  St.t.  gr.nt.  produc.  th.  ,ulck.r  .nd  .trong.r 
lBprov.Mnt  m  voc.tlon.1 -t.chnlc.1  .ductlon. 

Su-lng  up.  th.  co»un.ty  coU.g..  b.U.v.  th.t  thr..  go.l.  .hould  b. 
p.r„ount  m  th.  n.w  Voctlon-l-I^bnlS^  Auction  Act.    (1)  It  .hould  ..rv. 
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tha  U4d  builder  in  d«vtloplng  •  world-cltn  workforce.    <2)  it  .hould  .1,0 
•Uvata  both  th«  iugt  *nd  popularity  of  vocation*!  ttchnlc.l  iducttlon.  «id. 
*bov.  .11.  (3)  It  liLit  .t«ngth«n  tht  Ilnlug..  of  th«  .choola  .nd  th«  coUigts 
to  tht  toployar  comunlty. 

'flunk  you  •gain.  Mr.  ChilnMti.  for  thli  opportunity  to  ttitlfy,    Wt  would 
•ppracUtt  It  If  th.  record  could  include  tht  po.ltlon  itataMnt  on  tht  Ptrklns 
Act  r..uthorlir.tlon  l..u.d  by  th*  AACJC-ACCT  Joint  Co-Blwlon  on  F.d.r.1 
R«lAtlon«.  Valch  follovi. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Phelps. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  Wirt,  director  of  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Vocational  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wirt. 

Mr.  Wirt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John 
Wirt,  and  I  am  director  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational 
Education.  Seated  behind  me  are  Rob  Meyer,  Lana  Muraskin,  and 
David  Goodwin  of  the  NAVE  staff. 

I  would  like  to  submit  our  written  testimony  for  the  record,  but 
before  proceeding  I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  generous 
support  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Planning, 
Budget,  and  Evaluation  for  the  National  Assessment.  However,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  that  I  will  present  are  the  views  of 
NAVE  and  not  necessarily  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  this  testimony,  I  will  very  quickly  review  our  findings  about 
the  Perkins  Act  and  our  most  important  findings  about  the  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  vocational  education.  Then  I  want  to  spend 
some  time  summarizing  our  proposal  about  Federal  policy  for  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  sectors. 

Our  proposal  is  intended  to  focus  Federal  support  on  a  few  im- 
portant goals,  stimulate  reform  in  vocational  practice,  and  build 
the  capacity  of  States  to  provide  leadership  that  will  enable  voca- 
tional education  to  serve  effectively  those  students  most  in  need. 

Our  broad  studies  of  vocational  participation  in  outcomes  have 
led  us  to  conclude  that  the  access  and  improvement  needs  of  post- 
secondary  and  secondary  vocational  education  are  different  and  re- 
quire different  solutions. 

Let  me  first  turn  to  the  implementation  of  the  Perkins  Act  and  I 
will  proceed  quickly  through  this. 

Our  main  conclusion  about  the  implementation  of  the  Perkins 
Act  is  that  the  regulatory  and  implementation  process  has  done 
little  to  translate  its  goals  into  effective  programs  and  services.  For 
example,  States  have  used  fund  distribution  methods  that  result  in 
widely  varying  amounts  among  different  educational  levels  and 
classes  of  institutions. 

The  intrastate  formula  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
set-aside  introduced  by  Perkins  did  not  chan^  the  amount  of  funds 
for  school  districts  with  high  poverty  rates.  The  median  amount  of 
grants  to  school  districts  is  too  small,  at  $7,900,  for  most  of  them  to 
carry  out  substantial  activity. 

At  the  secondary  and  postsecondarv  level,  the  Perkins  program 
improvement  funds  are  used  primarily  as  general  aid  to  purchase 
equipment.  Federal  rules  that  allow  all  equipment  purchases  to  be 
considered  improvement  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this. 

To  solve  such  problems  of  the  act  would  requii-e  far  more  rigor- 
ous provisions  and  regulation  than  in  the  past.  We  note  that  Con- 
gress has  not  been  inclined  to  do  this,  in  part  because  the  Federal 
funds  are  a  small  percentage  of  total  vocational  outlays. 

I  will  now  briefly  summarize  our  principal  findings  concerning 
participation  in  the  outcomes  of  secondary  vocational  education. 
The  findings  indicate  mayor  needs  for  improvement  and  promising 
directions  for  reform  in  secondary  vocational  education. 
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First  of  all,  we  find  that  vocational  education  is  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  than  had  been  realized 
prior  to  our  research;  97  percent  of  all  1982  high  school  graduates 
enrolled  in  at  least  some  vocational  education.  Nearly  one-half  of 
all  vocational  credits  are  taken  by  students  planning  to  attend 
community  or  four-year  colleges.  Another  quarter  of  credits  are 
taken  by  students  planning  to  attend  postsecondary  vocational 
technical  schools,  and  the  rest  by  students  who  plan  to  work  full- 
time  for  a  living  after  leaving  high  school.  Thus,  the  extent  to 
which  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  are  com- 
plementary and  mutually  coherent  is  very  important. 

The  quality  of  vocational  education  available  to  students  in  poor 
schools  IS  significantly  poorer  than  to  students  in  more  affluent 
communities.  Students  in  the  poor  schools  are  one-half  as  likelv  to 
have  access  to  an  area  vocational  center,  a  wide  range  of  vocational 
offerings,  and  advanced  level  vocational  courses. 

With  respect  to  the  outcomes  of  secondary  vocational  education, 
we  lind  that  students  who  complete  a  coherent  sequence  of  voca- 
tional courses  and  get  good  jobs  earn  considerably  more  than  youth 
with  less  vocational  training.  The  main  problem  is  that  less  than 
'^rx"  .^i^  students  get  good  jobs  related  to  their  training  right 
after  high  school.  The  positive  effects  of  vocational  training  are 
particularly  strong  for  women. 

Most  secondary  vocational  courses  are  now  pitched  at  an  instruc- 
tional level  that  provides  no  reinforcement  c  further  development 
of  basic  mathematic  skills,  the  one  area  where  we  could  look  be- 
cause the  necessary  achievement  data  are  available. 

However,  our  research  strongly  suggests  the  possibilities  of  up- 
gjrading  the  academic  rigor  of  secondary  vocational  education  so 
that  It  could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  academic  skill  de- 
velopment. Our  optimism  is  based  on  the  following  findings. 

For  lower  ability  students— that  is,  students  in  the  bottom  third 
ot  the  ability  distribution— a  small  group  of  math-related  vocation- 
al courses  IS  currently  contributing  a  substantial  amount  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  mathematical  skills. 

We  also  find  that  a  group  of  mathematically  intensive  vocational 
courses,  such  as  business  math  and  vocational  math,  produce  gains 
in  math  achievement  that  rival  traditional  mathematics  courses. 
This  notion  that  applied  learning  works  for  students  is,  I  think,  one 
ot  the  most  important  ideas  to  come  out  of  the  National  Assess- 
ment, and  it  is  something  that  we  need  tx)  build  on. 

Based  on  these  findings,  we  propobo  a  Federal  role  in  vocational 
education  having  four  main  components: 

First,  the  Federal  Government  should  work  with  the  States  to 
develop  vocational  reform  plans  for  upgrading  their  secondary 
system.  These  would  not  be  the  usual  State  plans.  One  major  dif- 
ference IS  that  the  Federal  office  would  work  with  State  education 
otticials,  legislators,  governors,  employers,  and  others  to  build  sup- 
port for  reform.  ^ 
The  plans  would  have  five  objectives.  One  would  be  to  upgrade 
the  content  of  vocational  courses  in  the  State  to  emphasize  more 
advanced,  broad,  and  specific  job  skills  that  better  prepare  students 
for  jobs  that  pay  well  and  lead  to  other  training  opportunities  for 
job  growth. 
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The  second  objective  of  the  plan  should  be  to  integrate  and  align 
academic  and  vocational  curricula  so  that  students  come  to  voca- 
tional programs  well  equipped  with  fundamental  academic  skills, 
and  vocational  courses  provide  more  opportunities  for  students  to 
learn  academic  skills  in  applied  settings.  . 

The  third  objective  should  be  to  work  with  employers  to  increase 
the  placement  of  high  school  students  and  create  jobs  that  fully  tap 
the  upgraded  vocational  programs.  V/e  envision  going  beyond  place- 
ment in  existing  jobs  to  expecting  employers  to  cieate  good  jobs  for 
students  who  have  good  skills.  .  r  i 

A  fourth  objective  is  to  increase  the  continuity  of  vocational 
training  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions,  and 
then  the  last  objective  of  the  plan  must  be  to  ensure  that  at-risk 
students,  particularly  dropK)ut-prone  studente,  handicapped  sta- 
dents.  limited  English  proficient  students,  and  women  enrolled  m 
nontraditional  programs  have  the  extra  assistance  and  services 
they  need  to  succeed  in  these  upgraded  programs.  ,     ,  . 

So  the  first  element  of  our  proposal  for  the  secondary  level  is 
that  th^re  be  State  plans  for  the  reform  of  vocational  education. 

I  would  just  like  to  go  on  and  indicate  a  couple  of  more  coi..po- 
npnts  of  the  plan  that  we  propose.      ,    ,    ,  •  *u  * 

The  second  component  of  the  Federal  role  that  we  Propose  is  that 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Education  would  help  btates  to  de- 
velop and  support  extensive  systems  of  performance  indicators  tor 
monitoring  the  pace  of  state-wide  reform  in  vocational  education. 
The  indicators  are  intended  to  be  a  mechanism  of  accountability 
and  also  a  way  of  discovering  the  needs  for  reform  and  indicating  if 
nroeress  is  being  made.  „  ,     ,  i     i  j 

The  third  component  is  that  the  bulk  of  Federal  resources  should 
be  concentrated  on  improving  vocational  education  m  a  limited 
number  of  sites.  These  sites  would  be  selected  by  the  States  and  lo- 
calities with  the  largest  concentrations  of  a<>risk  str dents  in  the 
lowest-quality  vocational  education.  Resources  woula  be  concentrat- 
ed on  these  sites  to  accelerate  the  process  of  improvement  and 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  vigorous  reform  efforts,  as  set  out  in 
the  State  reform  plans.  .  4.   •  •  „ 

Let  me  turn  to  postsecondary  education.  Postsecondary  training 
is  a  growing  enterprise  central  to  the  educational  missions  of  insti- 
tutions that  award  less  than  baccalaureate  degrees.  The  major 
problem  we  find  with  postsecondary  vocational  education  is  that 
many  students  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  receive  m-depth  train- 
ing. Data  from  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Survey  show  that 
within  four  years  of  enrolling  in  a  community  college,  technical  in- 
stitute, or  proprietary  school,  40  percent  of  the  class  of  1980  had 
left  without  obtaining  a  certificate  or  associates  degree.  Upon 
entry,  90  percent  of  them  had  expected  to  do  so.  For  minorities,  the 
rates  are  higher.  We  find  that  one-third  of  all  postsecondary  voca- 
tional students  take  less  thas  12  credits  in  vocational  subjects,  and 
50  percent  of  students  go  on  to  earn  less  than  24  credits. 

We  also  find,  however,  similarly  to  the  secondary  level,  that  post- 
secondary  training  benefits  students  most  wh'^n  they  get  jobs  that 
use  the  skills  that  they  have  learned  in  their  vocational  training. 
We  find  that  students  who  complete  certificates  or  degrees  earn  be- 
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tween  30  and  45  percent  more  of  the  vocational  training  than  non- 
completers,  depending  upon  the  type  of  institution  they  attend. 

What  we  recommend  for  the  postsecondary  level  is  a  system  of 
performance  incentives  that  would  be  key  to  three  objectives— I 
will  be  very  brief— improve  rates  of  program  completion  and  place- 
ment in  training-related  jobs,  provide  special  assistance  to  at-risk 
populations  for  whom  the  problem  of  noncompletion  is  most  seri- 
ous, and  improve  the  transition  from  secondary  to  postsecondary 
vocational  education  in  a  way  that  results  in  more  coherent  and  in- 
depth  training  programs  for  students. 

We  emphasize  that  each  State  should  develop  its  own  perform- 
ance system.  Jim  Kadamus  mentioned  that  employers  and  the 
public  would  need  to  be  involved  in  the  development  of  indicator 
systems  of  the  kind  we  indicate  here. 

We  think  the  performance  systems  should  be  phased  in  over  a 
three-year  period,  with  the  first  phase  the  development  of  indica- 
tors, the  second  phase  would  move  to  the  actual  funding  formulas 
that  would  distribute  funds  based  on  performance. 

Finally,  I  have  some  remarks  in  my  testimony  about  the  ex- 
tended and  strengthened  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Education 
which  we  think  would  be  absolutely  critical  to  achieving  these 
plans.  I  will  not  go  further  with  those  remarks,  but  I  think  without 
those  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Federal  office  the  kind  of  leadership 
role  that  we  are  calling  for  here  would  not  stand  as  much  chance 
of  succeeding. 

Thank  you,  and  I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  J^^hn  G.  Wirt  follows:] 
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KAtZOMAL  ASSBSSHSKT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Ttttlaonj  of  John  6.  Vlrt,  Dlrtctor 
Mtrch  7,  1989 

Thank  Tou  rtry  nucb  for  giving  ui  tht  opportuziitj  to  pt'tatnt  tht 
findings  tnd  rtco—nnditloni  of  tht  Nttlooal  AittinMnt  of  Vocttlonal  Bduct- 
tlon  (NAVS).    At  jou  know,  th%  Nfttlonal  AtieitMnt  v«t  rtqutpctd  by  tht 
Coogrtit  In  tht  Ptrklni  Act.    For  tht  ptit  two  and  a  half  rttrt,  tht  HAVE  hat 
iMtn  conducting  itudltt  of  participation  in  tnd  tht  outconti  of  vocttlonal 
tducttlon  at  lecondary  tnd  poititcondtry  Itvtlt.    It  hat  tlto  bttn  txaainlng 
tht  InpltMntttion  of  tht  Ptrklnt  Act  tt  ftdtrtl,  lUtt,  and  local  Itvtlt. 
Fron  thtit  itudltt  vt  havt  concludtd  that  whllt  tht  Act'i  goalt  of  Incrtttinf 
both  *ip«cltl  populttlon*  tccttt  to  high-quality  vocttlonal  tducttlon  tnd 
ovtrtll  program  improvtatnt  art  isport:tnt,  thtrt  havt  bttn  itrlout  probltmt  in 
ljq)ltMnting  thoie  goali.    Equally  laporttnt,  howtver,  our  broad  ttudlts  of 
vocttlonal  participation  tnd  have  lid  ut  to  concludt  that  tht  accan  and 
limrovatnt  nttdi  of  tt condarv  and  pottitcondarv  vocational  aducation  art 
difftrant  tnd  dtaand  diffarant  ■olutlont. 

In  tbii  teitiaony,  I  vill  a)  axamlntt  brlafly,  tha  rola  of  tha  parklnt 
Act  in  targeting  ra tour cat  and  addraiaing  tha  goalt  of  tha  lagialation;  b) 
outline  our  aoit  inportent  findings  ebout  participation  in  and  the  outcooiat  of 
tecondery  tnd  pottiicondery  vocetional  educe tlon i  end  c)  ley  out  e  propotel 
for  federel  policy  in  eech  sector  that  we  believe  vill  focue  federel  support 
on  e  few  iBportant  goele,  ttinulete  reform  in  vocetional  practice,  build  the 
capacity  of  etitet  to  provide  leederthip,  ettabllth  accountability  through 
perfonMnce  rjeturet,  end  enable  vocetional  education  to  serve  effectively 
those  etudsnts  noet  st  risk.    Our  discussion  of  findings  and  recoannditlons, 
vhile  Intentionally  brief,  vill  be  expanded  in  our  final  report  and  subsequent 
technlceX  reports. 

In  the  epproech  to  reform  described,  the  federel  govemiMnt  vill  he 
celled  upon  to  pley  s  major  role.    It  will  assist  the  ststes  in  developing 
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tpproprlttt  and  fair  naaturat  of  prograa  auccttt.    It  will  alao  imda-taka  and 
avaluata  diiaonttratlon  prograa^  (In  areait  tuch  aa  appUad  laarnlng  :»nd 
•acondary.poitiacondary  program  coordination),  halp  ttataa  datlgn  parforaanca 
atandarda  and  ravard  a^ataaa.  and  provlda  tachnlcal  attlttanca  aa  they 
iAplaoant  nav  prograoa  and  parfocwmca  naaturat. 

I.  POLICY  MPLBMKNTATION  ONDKR  THE  PBRXINS  ACT 

Tha  Parkins  Act  hat  nobla  goalt  to  axpand  accatt  to  quality  vocational 
aducatlon  for  at  rlak  populations  and  Improva  tha  quality  of  programt  ganeraX- 
ly.  but  tha  regulatory  and  implaaentation  procaee  hat  dona  little  to  trantlate 
thoea  goale  Into  affective  prograaa  and  cervlcat.    In  tone  catet.  Interpreta- 
tion hat  undercut  congretelonal  intent  and  weakened  important  eafeguardt.  In 
other  catae.  implanentatlon  hae  taken  place  but  hat  failed  to  accompllth  the 
Acfe  goalt.    In  two  of  the  »odt  tlgnif leant  axaaple^  of  regulatory  problamti 

gfr^eAn  ragUlatorr  Intararatatlont  hava  iraikanad  liBT>ortf.n» 
Aiil^am.Y  gmif49n»«    For  axaapla.  although  the  Parkin  a  Act 
guarantaet  handicapped  and  dleadvantagad  ttudentt  equal  accate  to 
•tha  full  range*  of  vocational  prograat  and  aervlcee,  through 
regulation  thle  guarantee  bat  been  limited  to  actlvltlee  tupportad 
with  faderal  fundt.    In  another  axample.  the  aUtutory  prohibition 
on  eupplantlng  state  and  local  with  federal  fundt  haa  been  ran- 
dared  ineffective  through  the  lack  of  any  regulatory  Interpre- 
ta*ilon* 

^yatyf  n^Y»  Uyn  aUoved  to  ute  fundt  dtitributlQn  method,  th.t 
jr^tuU  in  widely  vanrina  allotatntt  anona  diff, rant  adu.^^77^ 

Im^y  »nd  olagfet  of  in^tltutlont.    Congrett  epeclflad  thit  

tetatide  fundt  for  handicapped  and  dleadvantagad  ttudentt  thould 
be  di-.-^trivuted  among  granteee  according  to  a  federally-tpaclfled 
fonnila  bated  on  the  grantee *t  econoailc  ditadvantege  end  the 
uumbert  of  tuch  jpecial  population  ttudentt  tervad.    State t  have 
been  allowed  to  decide  for  th  Jiselvet.  however,  to  apportion  tuch 
funde  between  the  tecondary  .nd  potttecondary  levele  and  between 
local  aducatlon  aganciet  (UCAt)  and  area  vocational  tchools  before 
•PPlylng  the  tututory  intrattate  dittributlon  formulae. 

Othei  problemt  arite  from  diffarencee  in  the  wayt  in  irtUch  funde  are 
dlttrlbuted  to  potttecondary  Inttitutione  and  LSAt.  at  well  at  targeted  to 
ttudentt.    On  average,  about  60Z  of  federal  retource^t  flow  to  tecondary  and 
about  40Z  to  potttecondary  education,  but  there  are  widely  dlffarent  aecon- 
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d4rx/pottttC(md«rx  ratiot  anong  tht  lUtti.    Thott  ratio*  apptar  to  b«  tht 
rttult  of  hirtorical  political  agrttMntt  rathtr  than  dravn  frcia  ttatt 
fciorititt  for  luch  conctmi  aa  ttrvint  *at  riik"  atudtnti  or  bringins  about 
Tocatiooal  rtfom.    AMong  our  major  finding!  t 


Vhtn  •  tat  of  inititutionf  ia  >tfaiint«f  rad  diractlT  br  a  tt«t« 
offica  raipoaeible  for  Parkin*  .rf«4«4Btraticn.  fundt  ttnd  to  floir 
ditproportionatal     o  that  tat  of  inatltutioni.    In  tha  aoat 
coflMon  axaapla,  vh%^^  a  8Uta  Education  Aganqr  i«  diractlj  raapon- 
aibia  for  tha  adsiniitration  of  araa  vocatidaal  achoola  (aacondarj 
and /or  poataacondary)  fadaral  fuada  taad  to  flow  to  that  aan  of 
inatitutioni  at  ratai  conaidarablj  highar  than  thair  parcantagai 
of  orarall  rocational  anrollaantc. 

HationillT.  noarata  araa  vocational  tehool  dittrictg  racaiva  a 
dltpronertionata  ahara  of  tha  fadaral  fundi  that  flow  to  lacondarY 
Yocational  aducatiog.    Thaaa  diitricta  racaiva  about  302  of  tha 
fundt  that  flcv  to  tacondary  aducation.   All  araa  Tocational 
■choolt  (of  <9ffaich  aapcrata  diitricta  ara  only  a  part)  account, 
howaTar,  for  only  about  9Z  of  tha  vocational  craditi  aamad  at  the 
■acondarr  laval.   Purthar,  high  ichoola  wfaoaa  itudantt  hava  tha 
loiratt  tocio-aconoadc  atatui  ara  laust  likaly  to  ba  linkad  to  area 
vocational  facilitiae. 

The  intrattata  foraula  for  tha  hAndicaopad  and  diiadvantaaad  tataeidai 
Introductd  bv  tht  Parking  Act  did  not  chanaa  the  aaount  of  fundi  for 
ichool  diitricti  irith  hiah  tvwrtv  rate i.    Between  I9f(l  and  1996. 
regular  echool  dietrict*  with  the  higheet  poverty  ratei  received  roughly 
the  laaa  iharei  of  reiourcii.    They  received  ilightly  a»re  of  the  fundi 
than  they  would  have  received  on  a  purely  per-capiu  baiia,  but  coneid* 
erably  laee  than  if  poverty  ware  the  eole  criteria  for  the  dietribution 
of  Perkine  fundi. 

Freiented  with  iniufflPi«nt  federal  »uidanca.  etatii  anJ  locili- 
■tiff  tf9  ItUlf  \9  'taraaf  fadaril  raiourcai  to  etudanti  with 
araatatt  nea^i.     ha  etatute  definiti'jni  of  "diaadvantaged"  and 
'vocational*  itu^  At  are  too  broad  and  elaitic  to  deliadt  a  target 
Ltoup  in  any  Meaningful  aenee.    Federal  regulatione  provide  no 
guidance  as  to  eervice  prioritiee  <a.g.,  concentrating  funde  or 
serving  thoee  in  greateet  need  firat).    Statee  occaeionally 
introduce  atnitt  granta  or  require  pooling  of  handicapped  and 
dieadvanUged  eeueidee  but  do  little  to  eet  prioritiee  for  which 
etudente  ihould  be  eervad.   Die  trie  ta  and  inatitutioni  hava  no 
ayeteiMitic  Awana  for  deciding  <and  often  cannot  even  provide  an 
accurate  count  of)  which,  aaong  the  mny  etudenti  Meting  the 
Act*i  definit5oni,  ehould  be  or  are  eerved. 

Mott  traatl  to  iCi^Ool  dlatricte  are  too  taall  to  carry  out  anv  lubitan- 
tial  activity.    Cranti  to  araa  achool  dittricti  and  poitaicondarv 
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Inttitutiong  «r*  largT.    Tht  atdlui  award  to  a  tcbool  district  ii 
$7,900.    About  63X  rtctivt  grants,  but  Host  vtry  aaall  districts  do  not. 
Thrtt-quarttrs  of  all  school  district  awards  art  $25,000  or  less.  The 
ntdian  award  to  an  arta  school  district  is  $91,300  and  tht  aedian  award 
to  a  poststcondary  institution  is  $92,400. 


Finallr,  although  taanj  local  administrators  acxS  practitiontrs  art 
dtdlcattd  to  assisting  at-risk  ttudtnts  and  improving  vocational  offtrings, 
our  conclusions  about  tht  appropriattntss  of  tht  usts  of  ftdtral  funds  art 
quitt  aiztd. 


Tht  Parkins  Act  anpaars  to  plaYtd  a  rola  in  increasing  tha  amaup^ 

Pf  rtttfiatnt  offered  to  handlc«oi>td  and  diiadvant-.ttftd  fitiidtntt.  School 
districts  that  rtctivtd  funds  under  thtst  stusidts  vu&e  aore  likely 
than  thost  that  did  not  to  rtceive  funds  to  offer  vocational  assessments 
to  all  or  most  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students. 

ThfSff  reaain  nroblewt.  however,  in  UnV^ng  larvicen  eupported  under  tha 
Act  to  iaprovtment  in  thm  aeceee  of  etudente  to  hlah  ouaUtv  vocational 
g»»rtMf*    For  example,  assesamiints  do  little  to  determine  or  upgrade 
the  vocational  programs  in  which  secondary  students  enroll.  Further* 
more,  there  are  even  problems  in  linking  Perklns-aided  acedenic  remedia- 
tion to  vocational  instruction.    There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
funds  are  used  j^or  activities  that  are  ongoing  and  expensive,  i.e., 
those  already  incurring  excess  costs.   Without  a  strong  nonsupplanting 
provision,  Perkins  funds  may  be  attributed  to  these  activities  without 
really  increasing  the  amount  of  service. 

Tht  tdMlt  setaeide  apDears  to  be  used  for  the  general  euoport  of  adult 
Y9MUQM;  Offtringf  of  CChool  dittrictt.  area  schools  and  poif  econdarr 
institutione.    It  is  often  impossible  for  local  personnel  to  identify 
the  services  thxt  were  provided  with  federal  funds 

gvm^  4efigned  to  promote  sex  eouitv  are  too  tmall  to  r.rrv  out 
eny  but  the  most  «.rgjn«l  activltiei — The  nedian  grant- to  s  school 
district  is  $3,600  and  three  quarters  of  awards  are  $9,400  or  less. 
Area  schools  report  median  grants  of  $8,120,  also  quite  low.  Although 
there  is  a  atrong  relationship  betvecm  receiving  federal  funds  md 
mounting  ^£  activities  aimed  at  promoting  ntz  equity  in  vocational 
education,  local  officiale  report  smell,  margi<ial  activities. 

At  the  eecondirv  ^nA  «n«»««^r^^||nr  lavta.  the  Parkins  Program  Improv, 
ntat  fwids  are  used  orlnarilT  ae  laneral  aid  to  ?uirrh.«f  tg»<iMTnt 
Vhile  some  such  purcheses  are  reUted  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  or 
innovative  program,  many  are  routine  replacement  and  updating.  Some 
granteee  view  program  ijq>rovement  funds  ae  'federal  equipawnt  money*  and 
have  little  understanding  of  the  broad  goal  of  program  improvement. 
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Faderal  rulet  that  allow  all  aquipoent  purchaiai  to  b«  contiderad 
Ijnprovtflwnt  undoubtedly  contribute  to  thie  uea. 

To  eolve  the  proble«e  of  enforcement  of  legal  provitione  end  eefeguard*. 
targeting,  periphei*!  eervicee.  funde  eubetitution.  and  the  like  under  the 
•xJieting  legal  fraaewcrk  would  raquirai    1)  an  affactiva  noneupplantlng 
provieion  in  law  or  regulation.  2)  a  linkage  between  additional  .ervicee  for 
•pecial  populationi  tnd  upgraded  offering,  or  better  iccaee.  3)  »ini«utB  grante 
and  fewer  recipient,.  M  .tudent  targeting  provi.ion,  that  required  eervicee 
oe  provided  to  tho.e  ^  't'a  the  greeteet  need,  end  5)  limiting  the  .mount  of 
federal  fundi  for  fcuif-^rt  end  the  condition,  under  which  ,uch  purcheee, 
could  be  »ade.    We  wee  thtt  Congra,,  ha,  not  been  inclined  to  impoea  more 
rigorou,  raquiremert,  in  tne  pa,t.  in  part  bacau,a  the  fadere^  fund,  are  a 
MMll  percentage  of  townl  vocational  outlays.    Unlee,  ,ooe  action  i»  taken, 
however,  the  current  st.ategie,  will  not  have  their  intended  affect,.    In  the 
next  eaction  we  i.vnpr,ii  pUnrr- iTTT  Hf      r'-^^^^'  ^^'^  ff4«£»l 
lettielation  while  building  the  wiUlngna,,  and  capacity  of  etatee  and  locali- 
ties to  carry  out  those  goals  now  and  in  the  future. 

II.  REFORM  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIOHAL  EDUCATION,  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Firet  I  will  suasnariie  briefly  our  principal  findings  concerning 
participation  in  and  the  outcomes  of  secondary  vocational  education.    As  you 
will  sec.  our  research  findings  indicate  the  need  for  a  massive  upgrading  in 
the  quality  of  secondary  vocational  education,  comparable  in  scope  to  the 
recent  and  ongoing  reforms  of  academic  education.    So  fa.,  the  reform  movement 
in  education  has  largely  bypassed  vocational  education.    Nonetheless,  our 
research  has  identified  areas  in  which  vocational  education  shows  great 
promise,  both  in  terms  of  its  capacity  to  contribute  substantially  to  economic 
development  and  to  the  development  and  augmentation  of  fundamental  acad^dc 
skills. 

Based  on  this  new  evidence,  we  sugsest  that  the  reform  of  secondary 
vocational  education  should  be  based  on  a  small  number  of  focused  objectives, 
which  I  will  describe.    To  carry  out  those  objectives.  I  will  outline  a 
possible  federal  strategy  designed  to  stimulate  reform  in  secondary  vocational 
education  thati 
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0        Cuildt  8ttte  capacity  to  upgrtdt  tnd  nonitor  vocation- 
al aducation 

o        Eneurei  that  adaquata  support  vill  ba  providad  to  at- 
risk  studants  so  that  thor  can  succaad  in  the  bast, 
most  chmllanging  vocati^    *  programs 

o        Expands  th«  rola  of  th«  fadaral  govemnent  as  a  leadar 
and  support  machanism  for  upgrading  vocational  aduca- 
tion. 


A.  Research  Findings 

The  HAVE  conducted  an  axtensiv«^  snaljsis  of  nationally  representative 
samples  of  high  school  transcripts  for  the  classes  of  1982  and  1987.  These 
date  provide  rich,  new  insights  into  the  structure  of  vocational  education. 
Turning  first  to  the  class  of  1982,  we  find  that; 


Vocstional  education  it  a  much  larger  share  of  the  secondarv 
school  curriculum  tha-a  had  been  realixed  prior  to  our  research. 
Ninety-saven  percent  of  all  1982  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in 
at  least  some  vocetional  education  in  gredes  9-12.  Moreover, 
vocational  aducacion  eccounted  for  mora  than  a  quarter  of  ell 
course  work  teken  during  the  lest  two  years  of  high  school  comper- 
ed to  8.5Z  for  mathematics  and  18Z  tor  Saglish  courses.    Given  the 
large  proportion  of  vocational  education  in  the  curriculum,  the 
potential  benefits  of  improving  it  ere  obvious. 

Enrollments  in  vocational  education  among  non-college-bound  vouth 
are  particularly  large.    la  1982,  noi\*ccllaga-bouad  youth  took 
about  37Z  of  their  11th  and  12th  grade  course  work  in  vocaticiul 
education,  compared  to  only  5Z  in  mathematics.    Thus,  efforts  to 
upgrsde  sacondarf  vocational  education  are  p&rticularly  important 
for  this  aegmcnt  of  ^.in-  population  and,  by  extension,  at-risk 
youth. 

Almost  half  of  all  vocational  ctedjlts  ar^^  taken  br  collage-bound 
students^  another  quartet  of  credits  arc  Uken  bv  atudsnts  plan- 
ninfl  to  obtain  POttsecondarT  voect:onaI/technical  training.  For 
the  class  of  1982,  only  a  quartet  of  all  enrollments  are  taken  by 
studsnts  who  plan  to  work  full  time  aftir  leaving  high  school. 
Thus,  the  r^^tent  to  which  svcosdsry  and  postsaconiary  vocational 
education  «:ra  complementary  aud  mutually  coherent  is  vary  Impor- 
tant. 

Wpn-C0lXege-b^,.>ii4_ft!Ludentv->jche  largest  CTnstmer^  of  vocrtioTxal 
education— took  ^nlv  0.4  credits  loss  in  the  'new  basics*  for  esch 
additional  cra4it  takey^  in  vocational  education.    In  the  debate 
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over  the  rtlatlv*  aarltt  of  ••condary  acadtaic  and  vocational 
aducation  it  hat  bten  astumad  that  thira  it  a  diract  traia  off 
batiiaen  tmrolloanti  in  vocational  and  acadamlc  couriii.    In  the 
1982  dau  ve  found  that  itudanti  • financed"  their  additional 
vocat^nil  couree  vork.  in  large  part  by  taking  •dditlonal  cour.e 
work  overall,  rather  than  ekiaping  on  «ath.  ecience,  Bnglieh. 
social  itudiee,  hiitory,  or  foreign  language. 

Our  next  let  of  finding!  concern  changee  in  courie-taking  patteme 
batveen  1982  and  1987.  a  period  that  hae  teen  increases  in  state  and  local 
graduation  requireaents . 

^^^V;;^?;,  'c;;"vQraa>  than  graOUftff  IT^  ^^"^ 
Hearly  all  of  this  increase  was  in  academic  credite.  nhich  in- 
cceand  by  about  12. 2X  from  UAtX  to  16.22X. 

--"iTTirr  ^?  rr.d»,t.d  in        took  ntarW  Tht        *yt»i^  Wfflt 

vas  a  very^ll  decline  from  an  average  of  4.38  credite  in  1982 
to  4.24  credits  in  1987.  or  3. IX. 

Tlfn^Yr^'^^*^^^^   t^n-  total  number  of 

19877  The  total  credit  hours  of  vocational  education  taught  in 
Tdh^ol  declined  by  9.7X.  due  to  a  6.8X  decline  in  the  ^tottent 
population . 

Therefore.  tr.t>l  anrollmeiit*      vocetional  ^ducttiffl  ff»  WW^n  im 
ynd  1087.  but  primarily  for  deaoeraDh<c  rwont        m  frfg^Utf  9{ 
^.fH^^jr  r.f»rm  m:,vement.    Vocational  education  may  be  affected  ty  academic 
reform  in  the  future,  however,  since  increased  graduation  requiramante  had  not 
yet  gone  into  effect  in  many  school  districts  for  the  class  of  1«Q7. 

We  have  also  found  that  the  quality  of  vocational  education  available  to 
students  in  poor  schools  is  significantly  lower  than  that  available  to 
students  in  more  affluent  communities.    Studtnts  in  schools  in  the  lowtst 
quartile.  is  measured  by  average  family  income,  student  academic  ability,  and 
Mcio-economlc  status,  are  half  as  likely  to  have  accese  to  an  area  vocational 
center  as  other  students.    They  are  also  in  schools  with  lese  than  half  th? 
total  number  of  vocational  courcet  aud  less  than  half  the  number  cf  ad.^ced 
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vocational  courtss.    At  the  saae  time,  these  students  take  much  more  vocation- 
el  education  on  averege  than  students  in  other  schools  (5.50  credits  as 
compared  vith  3.2A  credits  in  the  top  quartile)  and  fewer  academic  credits 
(11.34  credit a  ae  compared  with  15.63  credits). 

Our  final  set  of  findings  addresses  tha  outcomes  of  secondary  vocational 
education.   Our  findings  about  tha  contribution  of  vocational  education  to 
youth  eaminga  pertain  to  students  who  work  after  thay  leave  high  school  and 
do  not  obtein  postaacondery  training.    Ve  find  that: 


■Studente  who  complete  a  coherent  seai^ance  of  vocational  courey 
work  end  obtain  good  lobs  earn  considerably  more  than  comparable 
Touth  with  leii  yracMtit^i  trMinlng.    A  good  job  is  one  that 
demands  a  significant  core  of  vocational  and  academic  competen- 
cies.  Horeover,  the  positive  affectP  of  vocational  training  are 
particularly  strong  for  women. 

Bow^Vfr.'  considerably  fewer  than  hmlf  of  «ll  ■tud^nts  ohtmin  good 
.lobs  that  are  related  to  their  voeatianal  training.    The  students 
who  do  not  get  good  jobs  fail  to  reap  the  atrong  potential  bene- 
fita  of  secondary  vocational  education. 

Host  secondary  vocational  counaa  are  now  "pitched'  at  an  inttruc- 
t^onal  levgX  that  nrovideg  no  reinforcement  or  further  development 
Pf  basic  mathematics  ekll,;^.    This  is  particularly  unfortunate 
since  non-college-bound  youth,  particulerly  at-risk  youth,  take 
very  few  math  courses  during  the  lest  two  yeara  of  high  achools. 
It  is  also  unfortunate  because  the  best  jobs  in  our  economy  often 
demand  proficiency  in  mathematics  as  well  as  in  comtunications  and 
problem  aolving. 


Despite  the  poor  performance  of  most  vocational  education  in  raising 
academic  skills,  our  research  strongly  suggests  that  it  is  ponible  to  upcrede 
.the  agedemjc  rigor  of  secondary  vocational  education  ao  that  It  could  make  a 
yjgnif leant  contribution  to  acedemtc  skill  develo«wn>..    Our  optimism  is  based 
on  the  following  findings i 


f9V  ;wg-ebiXitY  students,  a  eelect  group  of  math-related 
■Y.OCattPBaX  .courses  currently  contributee  a  eufrfttnt^fj  •mount  to 
tne  devaXoioment  of  mathematics  ikllli.    However,  these  coursee 
represent  only  about  18X  of  th^  vocetional  curriculum. 

A  grPUP  of  »sath-intansive  vocetlooal  courses  such  ae  bmineee  meth 
fftd  vocational  math  produce  gaine  in  math  achievement  thet  rival 
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traditional  mathematict  couriei.    Horeovtr.  theie  courses  are 
productive  for  studinti  with  high  a»         *■  ability. 

These  results  strongly  suggest  the  potential  of  expanding  the  na thematic s 
content  of  these  and  other  vocational  courses. 

In  our  field  research  ire  visited  a  nuaber  of  schools  that  are  attespting 
to  integrate  vocational  and  academic  education.    These  schoola  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  prosrams  of  'applied  learning'  i»here  the  academic 
content  of  vocational  education  is  being  expanded  and  the  content  of  both 
acadefflic  end  vocational  courses  are  taught  in  alignment— i»he re  academic  and 
vocational  leaming  reinforce  each  other.    Bridging  the  gap  that  exista  in 
education  between  academic  »nd  vocational  teachers  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  factor*  contributing  to  the  success  of  these  efforts. 
Staff  developaent,  time,  and  soeie  extra  resources  are  also  required.    Too  few 
of  these  innovative  efforts  have  been  rigorously  evaluated,  however,  to  come 
to  any  firm  conclusions  about  their  educational  effects. 

B.  Specific  Objectives  for  Reform  of  Secondary  Vocational  Education 

The  research  findings  suamarired  above  suggeet  to  us  the  need  both  to 
upgrade  secondary  vccational  education  and  to  guarantee  accesa  to  high  quality 
vocational  education  for  at-risk  students.   We  believe  that  these  twin  goals, 
ifhich  motivate  the  Perkins  Act  as  well,  should  be  pursued  through  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1.  Upgrade  the  skill  level  of  vocational  courses.  Including 
specific  job  skills  Afii  transferrable  academic  skills  auch  as 
mathematics,  communications,  and  problem  solving. 

2.  Integrate  high  school  academic  end  vocational  curricula  so 
that:  (a)  students  com  to  vocational  programs  well  eqxdpped  with 
fundamenUl  academic  skills  and  (b)  vocational  courses  provide  an 
applied  context  baswd  on  broad  and  specific  job  training  that 
reinforces  and  enhances  academic  skills  and  motivates  students  to 
excel  in  both  academic  and  vocational  courses. 

3.  Accelerate  the  education  of  at-risk  students  by  providing  these 
students  with  the  extra  assistance  to  succeed  in  the  dei^nding  and 
highly  rewarding  vocational  courses. 
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AggreiJlvtly  Improvt  the  placement  opportunities  of  vocational 
•tudenti  leaking  into  good  joba. 

5.  Act  to  improve  tha  linkage i  between  lecondary  end  poitiecondary 
treining  to  that  the  treining  ii  hxghly  compleoentery  for  the 
majority  of  atudanta  who  obtein  treining  et  both  levels. 


C.  Tha  Federel  Role 

to  puraue  theae  apecific  objectives  auccaaafully,  vocational  education 
will  need  the  full  ^'pport  of  parents,  schools,  stete  edu^etion  officiels, 
stete  legisletures.  governors,  employers,  and  the  federe]  government.    As  in 
the  cese  of  the  ecademic  reform  movement,  upgreding  vocntional  educetion  must 
sund  on  the  efforts  of  sutes  erd  localities.    The  federal  government, 
however,  can  be  instrumentel  in  spurring  end  eiding  this  reform.    We  propose  a 
possible  federal  role  that  Includes  the  following  three  components t 


1.  Work  with  the  states  to  develop  vocetional  reform  plans  for  upgrading 
their  secondery  vocational  educetion  systems.    The  elements  of  the  atate  plens 
would  reflect  the  specific  reform  objectives  just  discussed.    The  pl*ns  would 
be  developed  by  the  stetes  with  the  assistance  of  en  expanded  faderel  office. 
Our  proposal  relies  heevily  on  stAtes  es  the  primary  agents  in  reforming 
secondary  vocational  aduc:ition.    Stetes  ere  cleerly  the  ultimate  euthority  for 
public  education,        ^  hav  ;  leemed  from  our  implement  et  ion  research  and 
that  of  others,  wltlout  a  shared  sUte  and  federal  cotiaitment  to  reforming 
vocational  education,  the  federel  resources  ere  likely  to  have  little  reel 
impact. 

2.  Help  establish  and  support  an  extensive  system  of  performance 
ffig^y^res,  which  will  permit  states  to  monitor  the  pace  of  improvement  in 
vocational  education,  much  as  they  are  now  monitoring  improvement  in  ecedeoic 
instruction.    Our  review  of  ongoing  itate  reforms  in  education  indicetes  that 
reliable  measures  of  school  performance  are  instrumental  in  fueling  the  public 
demand  for  serious  program  improvement. 

3.  Concentrate  the  remaining  federal  resources  on  implemanting  a  tat  a 
plans  for  reforming  secondary  vocational  education  in  a  limited  number  of 
sitae  in  all  stataa.    These  sites  would  be  selected  by  tha  states  to  include 
localities  with  the  largest  concentration  of  at-risk  students  and  with  the 
lowest  quAlity  vocational  programs.    The  need  for  large-scale  upgrading  of 
secondary  vocational  education  ia  clearly  the  most  pressing  in  those  school 
districts.    Wa  expect  that  these  sites  would  demonstrate  the  potential  of 
vigorous  reform  efforts,  as  set  out  in  state  vocational  reform  plans. 

4.  Implement  a  strong  non-supplanting  provision  that  applies  to  the 
aites  that  receive  federal  support. 
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In  Ifirga  part,  the  succctt  of  our  proposal  dtptndt  on  the  qutlitj  of 
•tata  vocational  reform  plans  dtvtloptd  by  ttattt  with  the  support  of  the 
federal  govemi^nt.    Eeliable  perforaance  neesures  will  eerve  as  both  en 
incentive  for  developing  serious  reform  plans  and  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
the  progress  of  these  reform  initiatives.    Based  on  the  specific  reform 
objectives  discussed  earlier,  «•  believe  that  state  vocational  reform  plans 
should  include  the  following  types  of  ectivitiesi 

1.  Upgrade  the  content  of  vocational  courses  to  emphasise  more 
advanced  broad  end  specific  job  skills  and  transferrable  academic 
skills. 

2.  Align  and  integrate  high  school  acadcsdc  and  vocational 
edvcation.    This  could  include  developing  new  applied  learning 
courses  that  integrate  instruction  in  academic  and  vocational 
skills  and  requiring  students  in  w«ll>defined  vocetional  programs 
to  echiffve  mastery  of  both  specific  job-skills  and  core  academic 
skills.    A9  mentioned  earlier,  our  research  suggests  that  second- 
ary vocational  education  has  the  potential  to  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  development  of  students'  ecedemlc  skills. 

3.  Increase  the  placement  of  high  school  students  in  jobs  that 
fully  tap  the  skills  acquired  in  high  school.    Such  activities 
could  include  creation  or  enlargement  of  job  placement  centers  in 
high  schools »  increased  conUcts  between  vocational  teachers  end 
employers,  and  organisational  arrangements  with  local  employers, 
wfater    ^rt  of  the  responsibility  for  lixJclng  high  school  students 
with      id  jobs  should  lie. 

4.  Increase  t' j  continuity  of  vocational  training  betwetn  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  institutions  by  working  with  repre^ontetives 
from  postsecondary  education.    Such  plans  could  include  financial 
incentives  to  nearby  secondary  snd  postsecondary  institutions  to 
establish  well-defined  sequences  of  training  that  cut  across 
institutional  boundaries. 

5.  Ensure  that  at-risk  students,  particularly  ^ropout-prona 
students,  handicapped  studento,  limited -English  proficient 
students,  and  women  enrolled  in  nontraditional  programs,  obUin 
the  assistance  necessary  to  gain  access  to  and  succeed  in  hifih- 
grade  vocational  education.    Such  assistance  could  include  provid- 
ing aupplementary  tutoring  to  students  with  basic  skill  deficien- 
cies. 

6.  Design  and  collect,  with  the  essistance  of  the  federal  office, 
performance  measures  intended  to  assess  tha  success  of  the 
specific  program  initiatives  just  mentioned.    These  should  include 
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Mtturit  of  Indlvldu*!  ptrfonMncit  acidtmic  ikllli,  occuwitlonal 
coap«tinclii,  protram  coi^>litlon  and  quality.  Job  cbaractirlivlci 
•uch  ■•  vagii.  occupation,  ind  Induitryi  ai  wtll  ichool-livil 
Mtiurai  lueb  aa  acciii  and  ptrformnci  of  tt-rlik  itudinti. 

III.  RZrORM  or  MSISICOMDAEV  VOCAIIOHAL  KWCATIOIti  flXDXms  AMD 
KSCOminiATZONS 

Poitiicondary  vocational  tralnlnf  li  a  grovlnt  tatarprlM  that  li 
central  to  the  aducatlonal  nliilon  of  Initltutloni  that  award  iQtt  than 
baccalauriati  InitltutloM.    Thin  an  a  toul  of  4.2  alUloa  •vocational* 
•tudinti  at  coMunity  colligii.  tvo-yiar  tachnical  collitii.  public  vocational 
technical  ichooli.  and  proprliury  ichooli.    Thrii-fourthi  of  all  tha  ttudtntt 
at  thiie  Imtltutloni  aajor  In  vocational  lubjicti.  and  ovtr  tbt  pait  two 
dtcadai  tha  ptrctntagi  of  poitucondary  itudtnti  inrollid  In  vocational 
•ducat/oa  hai  grovn  lubitautlally.   Koit  vocational  training  It  provldtd  at 
coNBunlty  colligci  (70Z).    Although  co«unlty  colligii  aay  have  btgun  with  tha 
gotl  of  preparing  ttudinti  for  continued  academic  tducation  In  four-yiar 
inetitutioni.  thii  goal  vai  nevir  fully  rialicidt  ovir  thi  ytari.  cowmity 
collegee  have  become  major  provldiri  of  poitticondarv  vocational  training. 
Thue.  vocational  training  it  now  rtally  thi  iducational  norm  in  leit-than- 
baccalauriati  poitttcondary  inttltutloni. 

Xh>.«l9r  PrgMfg  rtCiai  POttterondarv  vocational  ii»ig>tion  !■  th»t  «.n^ 
itydfflt^f  i9  m  ttn  IVUi  muih  to  receive  In-denth  t^^ni^y     our  tvidence 
indicate!  that  tht  economic  bentfitt  of  vocational  training  art  grtatttt  for 
etudente        compUt*  a  multi-courit  program  of  vocaf  -^1  count  work.  Thttt 
etudente  obtain  bettir  paying  Jobt  that  utilitt  thti.  -„alni«g.  OWortunatt- 
ly.  e  very  large  number  of  ttudentt  gnrolled  in  vocational  programa  tarn  viry 
few  criditi.  and  almost  half  thg  atudintt  who  enttr  thitt  Inititutioni  l.ave 
without  computing  a  degrii  or  ctrtificatt.    Thii  problem  axitte  for  all  typee 
of  etudinti.  a*  all  typed  of  initltutloni.    It  it.  how«ver.  moit  gtriout  among 
minoritiif.  •conomlcally  diiadvanUgtd  ttudenti.  and  the  growing  nvmber  of 
high  ichool  'vocational  iducation  ttudintf  who  purtut  additional  pottttc 
oodary  treinlng.        belU^i  that  thi  purpott  of  ftdtral  vocational  policy 
ehould  be  to  providi  incintivtt  for  poitttcondary  inctitutiont  to  addrttt  thit 
problem. 
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Research  Findings 


Woncoaoletion  r»f  tt  latt-th>n-b>cc»Umrotf  Ppf ty?Cot^<y»rY 
Institution*  are  high«  D«t«  from  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Survey 
show  that  90Z  of  the  high  school  class  of  1980  who  enrolled  in 
coiammlty  colleges,  technical  institutes  and  proprietary  schools 
expected  to  earn  a  degree  or  certificate  but  within  four  years  kOX 
of  them  left  school  without  a  credential.    Those  who  remained  for 
longer  periods  were  still  more  likely  to  drop  out  than  complete 
their  course  work. 

the  problem  of  non> completion  ha«  increased  over  tim  ^nd  rf^Uyd. 
in  fewer  student «  receivlnP  «<»^nced  level  vocatiPnal  tra^n^ftS- 
Dropouts  froa  postsecondary  less-than-baccalaureate  institutions 
increased  27X  between  the  high  school  classes  1972  and  1980.  and 
the  number  of  two-year  degrees  awarded  declined  by  172.    There  was 
virtually  no  change  in  the  percentage  of  students  receiving 
certificates  that  require  much  shorter  training. 

Vhlle  some  atiudants  r^f  1^*  an  in>d«n»h  program  of  studY.  thgre 
mra  Uvm  ntmbr.  of  students  whos*  training  it  quite  measer. 
One-third  of  ill  postsecondary  vocational  students  take  less  than 
12  credits  in  vocational  subjects,  and  502  of  the  students  earn 
less  than  24  vocational  credits. 

Th«  problem  of  non-complytiftn  end  limited  training  exists  affippg 
fll  groupt  fff  ■frudenf«,  but  it  is  «tgiilf icantl  v  worse  for  fflnori- 
tie«  and  di^fdvantaaed  itudents.    At  community  colleges,  black 
students  earn  SOZ  fewer  credits  than  white  students  and  fail  to 
earn  a  degree  or  certificate  at  a  rate  202  higher.  Of  black 
students  who  enter  conmunity  colleges.  512  le&ve  before  ccopleting 
their  program.    Hispanic  students  average  ^62  fewer  toUl  credits 
than  white  students,  although  they  earn  degrees  at  about  the  same 
rate.    Dropout  rates  are  significantly  higher  for  the  roost  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  students,  and  they  earn  fewer  credits,  both 
total  and  vocational.    Similar  differences  in  noncompletion  exist 
at  public  technical  colleges  and  proprietary  schools. 

Among  ell  ti^oK  School  atudapte  who  tifr  POf taecondarv  VQCatlWal 
rducetion.  th«  lerea.t  tmitth  of  enrollments  has  been  awpng  f^Ur 
g^pts  who  tfff>k  tubitentjii  ig?tfn»«  of  vocational  education  ln.h<.:L>: 
tchool.    Between  the  high  school  classes  of  1972  and  1980.  the 
enrollments  of  high  school  vocational  education  students  in  post- 
secondary  vocational  programs  increased  by  222.    However.  542  of 
them  (who  enrolled  In  coaomnity  colleges)  left  without  earning  a 
degree  or  certificate.    There  is  both  considerable  need  and 
opportunity  to  assist  these  students  in  naklng  a  successful 
transition  from  secondary  to  postsecondary  vocational  education. 
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At  In  tht  ctie  of  ttcondary  vocational  training,  pottitcondary 
tTiiBing  l>fnffi^t  itudmt      fmUint  thoit  irith  ikiiii  to  nht;y^^ 
good  \Qhm  tha^  yi«  ^||y^r  training.    Ovtrall.  about  5UZ  of  all 
vocational  count  work  ti^^n  it  rtlattd  to  lubitquant  taplojntnt. 
Thit  rata  vtritt  tubttantially.  hovcvtr.  batvatn  ttudtntt  ifho 
conplttt  vocational  programs  and  thott  nho  do  not.    At  cocMunitv 
^?^^!"''  •t"*^*"^*  A»»r%»M  or  eTtifiof  uia  SOt  aory 

gf  thtir  TPCitiPaal  training  than  noncorolaf r«>  At  public  ttchni- 
cal  colltgtt.  tht  valut  of  taming  a  dtgrtt  it  tvtn  grtattrt  thoit 
taming  a  dtgrtt  or  ctrtificatt  gtt  jobt  that  utt  451  aort  of 
thtir  vocational  courtt  mrk  than  do  non-cospltttrt.  Thttt 
findings  rttnforct  tht  iaportanct  of  ancouraging  inttitutioni  to 
htlp  ttudentt  cctrplttt  thtir  programs  of  ttudy,  and  to  place 
studtnts  in  jobs  rtlattd  to  thtir  training. 

It  should  bt  asphasixtd  that  nonccsplttion  is  an  institution-vide 
problem  that  applits  to  studtnts  nho  conctntratt  in  both  vocational  and 
acadtaic  fields.    However,  because  less-than-baccalaureate  institutions  are 
largely,  if  not  predominantly ,  vocational  in  the  education  they  provide,  it  is 
appropriate  that  federal  vocationaJ  education  policy  address  this  matter. 

B.  Pedersl  Objectives  for  Reform  of  Postsecondary  Vocational  Iducation 

In  assessing  the  possible  roles  of  federal  policy  in  improving  post- 
secondary  training,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Perkins  Act  funds  are  ^ry 
limited.    They  account  for  about  5.71  of  total  revenues  for  vocational 
training  at  community  and  technical  colleges.    There  are  other  federal 
policies  as  well,  auch  as  Pell  Grants  and  student  loans,  to  address  such 
critical  issues  as  the  access  of  disadvantaged  students  to  postsecondary 
education.    Federal  etudent  aid  programs  provide  $4  billion  dollars  to 
postsecondary  vocational  students.  Thus,  it  is  Important  that  federal  voca- 
tional tducatlon  policy  focusea  on  a  limited  and  extremely  serious  problem-- 
hflPing  »twlynty  to  ccrolete  an  in-denth  and  coharent  program  of  vocationn^ 
imdY  mi  tP  Obtain  iobt  that  m^ke  full  use  of  that  tralninir.  Moreover, 
federal  vocational  funding  it  too  small  to  finance  all  the  pi^^sgramt  needed  to 
a-'^ress  this  problem.    Rather,  it  can  provide  a  stimulus  for  change. 

We  propose  that  federal  pol'cy  should  provide  incentives  for  post- 
secondary  institutions  to  undertake  the  kinds  of  changes  in  program  content 
and  job  placement  that  will  produce  measurable  improvements  in  the  problem 
areas  just  deacribed.    This  policy  should  have  three  basic  objectives! 
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0        To  improve  rates  of  progrtm  completion  and  placement 
in  trilaing-ralated  Jobe 

0        To  provide  epecial  aaaittance  to  "at  riek"  populationt 
for  yhoa  the  probltm  of  non-completion  it  moat  serious 

0        To  Improve  the  transition  from  seconder/  to  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  in  e  vmj  that  results 
in  a  more  coherent  and  in-depth  training  program  for 
students . 

Vm  racaanend  that  atatea  ui»  th>  funds  theT  direct  tO  POStffcOBdarr 
Y^cational  education       develop  a  STStem  of  performance -h>« ad  incantivea  keved 
to  program  completion,  occupational  comoetenciee.  Md  lob  PUCfMBt^ — Jhit 
eyatem  vould  reolae«  th*  current  Mipha«l»  in  the  Parkin's  Act  on  process  ana. 
input t  with  financial  incent4ua.  that  era  oriented  tO  etudtnt  OVtgWf «  By 
meesuring  how  well  or  poorly  the  system  performs,  end  elloceting  resources 
based  on  outcomes,  performance  incentives  will  e)  make  institutions  eccount- 
eble  for  results  in  e  way  that  currently  does  not  exiatj  b)  effect  ell  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  the  ftate.  not  Just  those  that  receive  federal 
grents,  end  c)  leverage  state  and  local  funds  for  activities  to  improve 
student  outcomes. 

Ve  emphesize  that  aach  state  should  develop  its  own  performance -based 
ivatem  reflecting  its  aoalt  and  priorities.    These  systems  ere  not  eesy  to 
develop  end  should  be  yhated  in  ovr  a  three^var  period.    The  federel  role 
should  be  to  develop  basic  guidelines  that  states  can  follow,  provide  states 
with  deteiled  examples  of  alternative  epproaches  that  might  be  considered, 
monitor  the  development  end  implenentation  of  performance  Used  systems,  end 
eveluate  the  results  of  this  policy. 

Ve  recoonend  that  e  performance-based  evatam  be  developed  in  two  phases* 
The  first  phase  would  put  in  piece  e  system  of  performance  monitoring  '.imilar 
in  concept  to  that  recoonended  for  secondary  school  vocational  educa'iion.  The 
second  phase  goes  beyond  the  measurement  of  student  outcomes,  however,  to 
require  that  states  link  the  allocation  of  their  federel  resources  to  how  well 
institutions  perform  on  various  types  of  student  outcomes. 
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^^w^wF^^f^""^*^^^^'^^^  HpnUor^ng-Progtm  Improvtownt  requlrti 
r«ll«We  Inforaatlon  about  how  well  vocational  training  achievea 
its  objtctivai.  Initially,  tach  .tatt  vould  att  up  a  ayattm  of 
parfonnanct  ntaaurta  by  ifhich  to  nonitor  program  ccaplttioni 
plactaenta    and  tamingi.    Thii  ayitem  .hotild  aaaiurt  the  perform- 
!n^?i?u.;^^"';  ^  public  a.  „11  aa  private  vocational  twining 
inatltutioni.    To  Maaura  Job  placeaent  and  aaminga,  atatei 
ahould  be  eacouraged  to  uie  exiating  lUte  vage  record  data 
eupplemented  by  Xinited  employer  eurveyi.    The  reiulte  of  theie 
parfoEMnce  a««curei  ahould  be  made  publicly  aviiieble  in  the  form 
Of  raporta  to  the  govemori.  ,ute  legiilatora,  educatora.  and 
proapective  atudanta. 

jt<;9Rtf  rttfif-rintnclH  IfffffnUr?f»    second,  itatei  would  develop 

^o'^^M^I!f^^''^^~l;'•  diitrituting  federal  funda 

to  inititutiona  baaed  on  their  fucceii  on  varioua  meaaurei  of 
occupational  competency,  -rogram  completion,  placement,  and  earn- 
ing*.   Since  the  federal    :udent  eid  program  already  provldea 
eubitantial  financial  incentivaa  for  private  inetitutioni .  federal 
vocational  education  fundi  ahould  be  limited  to  public  poet 
aecondary  institutions . 

To  guard  against  the  riak  that  inatitutiona  will  not  aerve  those 
students  most  in  need,  m  ttete  formula  should  hi.  required  to  n^o^^H>  ,p..ir, 
fimcM  tn?>Pttv^y  t»  serve  ipecial  nnnu^ff^jn^,     student  aid  and  state 
reimbursement  formulas  already  contain  incentivea  to  enroll  theae  students. 
Federal  vocational  policy  must  slso  provide  .trong  financisl  rewards  for 
institutions  to  improve  the  outcomes  of  training  for  -at  risk-  students. 
State  developed  formulas  should  be  required  to  provide  substantiel  edditional 
weight  (perhaps  501)  for  student,  whose  need  is  great,  and  who.  under  the 
current  Act.  are  a  priority.    These  students  include  academically  disadvan- 
taged atudents,  economically  disadvantaged  studenta  (including  single 
parents),  the  handicapped,  women  and  men  studenta  in  non-traditional  programs, 
and  studenta  returning  to  the  workforce  after  a  substantial  absence.  Since 
funds  era  tied  directly  to  performance,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
states  adopt  consistent  definitions  for  each  weighted  category  of  students 
(disadvantaged,  handicapped,  etc.). 

An  additional  financial  incantivi.  .hnu^d      provided  >o  ^n^ynrffn? 
in«U^unony  to  dmlog  ^Ofnpl^mentarT  end  coherent  .r^or^r..  i^TlMn«  .eccnd,rv 
»nf^  PPni^coTX^prr  VoyyUOT^M  f>^mri^.    institutions  could  respond  with  "tech 
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pr«p.»  2+2.  1+1.  or  other  •Ittmttives  for  varying  woounti  of  iicondiry  and 
poititcondtry  courtt  vork.    Undtr  thit  trrtngemtnt.  tdditlonal  vtift* ^  In  ttttt 
funding  fcrmultt  could  tlto  bt  given  for  tht  number  of  poetttcondtry  complt- 
tione  by  high  school  vocttiontl  •tudtntt.  or  for  tht  number  of  greduetee  ftom 
theee  epeciel  programs. 

IV.  FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP  IH  VOCATIOKAL  EEPORM 

The  plen  that  we  have  outlined  requires  an  expanded  fsdsrel  office  of 

vocetlonal  aducetion.    Although  the  main  responsibility  for  initieting 

Itoprovement  and  implementing  change  in  the  plen  lies  vith  the  etetes,  the  plan 

requires  ttrcng  leadership  et  the  federel  'svel.    Severel  specific  federel 

ectivities  would  be  needsd. 

First,  tha  federal  office  of  vocational  education  would  TUf^  ^9 

diractlY  with  kaY  lead«r«  at  the  Stat*  lavel  to  build  a  broad  be»e  pf  puMi<? 
support  for  th^  ]rff?n"        laprovenant  jf  vocational  education.  ':oiaiiitm«nt 

and  assist*^ rirn  would  be  nseded  from  stete  educetion  officJ«*a,  stete  legisle- 
turss,  govs-    >is.  tsecher  end  edmlnistretor  ripreeentetives  end  the  public. 

Without  •ue'i  Toed  support,  the  plan  would  likely  feil.    Stete  plens  that 
offer  cletv  obj«ctivse  for  -^duceting  students  end  connecling  them  with  good 
Jobs  in  thtlr  coanunities  should  make  it  possible  to  build  that  support. 

Seconcf.  ^ha  fsaarel  office  would  eleo  need  the  •uthgri^Y      fPPrPVf  9t 
rtf]f^,\  itate  proDOtila  vhan  aspects  ?f  ^hf  P^ftn  ^rt  insufficient  to  accOPcUth 
the  goals.    Quite  frankly,  ths  federal  go/rnunent  may  have  to  sey  •no'  wfasn  e 
plen  for  the  use  of  federel  resources  thet  does  not  eppear  to  be  focused  on 
eerving  those  most  in  need  or  does  not  present  reelietic  or  effective  etrete- 
gies  for  eccomplishing  real  improvement.    Under  such  circumstencee,  the 
federel  government  would  be  expected  to  lend  aeeietence  end  provide  expertiee 
la  Improving  the  etata's  proposal. 

Third,  thn  ef.retegy  propoesd  requires  the  development  of  tCT?r^4lf 
^^^y  federal  levpj,  In  ^V*  d>»<Bn  and  implementation  of  iYlteme  for  naituging 
the  oerfonnance  of  vocational  education  and  reporting  the  results  to  e  wide 
veriety  of  people  concerned  ebout  policy  end  the  public.    Severel  etetes  have 
already  eeteblishsd  performance  stenderde  end  meeauree  for  t  Mir  educetional 
aystems  as  a  whole,  end  the  tschniques  thty  heve  developed  cen  provide  ths 
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Ut«  upon  uhlch  vocttlccal  Mtturet  can  b9  dttigntd.    Two  of  tht  ntin  tottrctt 
of  acconnubllity  built  into  tht  ttrattgitt  v«  havt  propottd  art  tht  public 
rtporta  on  vocational  tducatlon  that  tttttt  vlll  product,  and  tht  information 
rtqulrtd  for  perfonaanct^Ustd  funding  at  tha  poatatcondaty  Itvtl.  Tht 
ftdtral  ataff  of  tht  off let  of  rocational  tducatlon  wf 11  nttd  both  tht 
technical  txpartiat  and  tha  knovltdgt  of  vocational  tducatlon  to  bt  of  rtal 
aaaiatanca  to  tht  atatta  and  to  knov  whtthar  tht  information  from  tht  atataa 
can  ba  ralitd  upon. 

Fourth,  tht  atrattgy  rtquirta  axpanding  capacity  at  tht  fadaral  laval 
m  4^tnUfTini  tfflCtivt  lh>llcit>  and  practice  in  vocational  >dnr^y;^n  .^d 
aaaiating  tht  atatta  in  iaq>ltiMnting  thtat  policita  and  practicta.  Aa 
Btntiontd  tarliar,  vt  idtntiritd  in  our  fitld  rtatarch  a  vidt  varitty  of 
prooiaing  nev  approachta  dtsi^^td  to  inttgrata  acadtmic  and  vocational 
inatruction,  iaprovt  the  linki  bttvetn  vocational  education  and  tht  vorld  of 
work,  and  acceleratt  tht  vocational  tducatlon  and  acadtmic  achievementa  of  at- 
riak  atudtnta.    To  draw  from  and  txpand  on  tht  aucctss  of  thtee  ectivitita 
would  rtqulrt  cultivating  a  aentt  of  owntrahip  among  tht  atatta  in  tht 
knowltdgf-bulldlng  activity.   Rigoroua  txptrim-jntation  with  atrattgiea  of 
applied  Iteming,  with  ulttmativt  approachaa  to  atrving  dieadvantagtd 
atudentf     jtiA  with  methoda  of  connecting  atudent*  *^ith  tht  labcr  marktta, 
could  gieatly  txpacd  the  amount  of  rt liable  information  for  both  policy  and 
practict  that  le  availablt  now  in  vocational  tducatlon.    Tht  rt suite  from 
aarioua  txperimtntal  tvaluatlor,  coupltd  with  atatt-ltvtl  dtvtlopmtnt  concvn- 
trattd  on  a  few  priorltiea,  will  provide  a  eolid  foundation  for  the  ayetematic 
impiovement  of  vocational  education. 

The  atrategy  we  have  outline:  for  vocational  education  builda  upon  the 
concluslone  we  have  reached  from  research  on  Perkina  Act  implementation  end 
the  atatua  of  vocational  education,  aa  well  aa  conaultation  with  a  vide  range 
of  vocational  adminiatratora ,  practltionera ,  «nd  pollcymi..era.    The  plan  we 
hav«  propoaed  is  meant  to  be  pragmatic  but  forward'- looking  and,  if  1  dare  «ay, 
•viaionary  for  vocational  education.    The  challenge  la  to  work  toward  a 
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bitter  futurt  for  vocttlonal  tdutatlon  through  building  on  itt  ttrtngtht 
increasing  lt»  links  to  the  rest  of  education  at  both  the  secondary  and 
post secondary  levels. 
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.,«[  Kwu  l^^^  Prepared  by  The  Nationd  Assessment  for 
^#  ^»;"®  subcommittee  durmg  reauthorization.  See  page  483 1 

Mr.  Ford  [presiding].  Thank  you.  *  ^ 

Mr.  Gainer. 

Mr.  Gainer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

nt  V?p^riSf^f*^u^  ^^'■^  to  report  on  work  that  was  undeitaken 
at  the  request  of  this  committee  more  than  a  year  aeo  to  look  at 
Bsues  that  we  could  identify  which  we  thought  would  be  uS  to 
the  reauthorization  process.  With  me  are  Fred  Yohey  our  Assistant 
l)irector  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  Tom  Hubbs 
the  principal  investigator  on  this  study.  i."in  nuooa 

nnlXfJ'T^"*'"  j^.u"^^^'"^  ^^'■^  issues:  The  activities  that  are 
undertaken  under  the  two  m^r  provisions  of  the  law  for  program 
ZZK?  '^"^  populations  and  are  those  a^ctS 

appropriate?  Are  there  problems  with  the  way  funds  are  targeted 
to  economically  depressed  areas  and  to  the  special  populations' 
And  third,  is  there  a  need  to  strengthen  the  data  system  that  we 
now  have  for  vocational  education?  ^ 
We  could  not  do  a  national  survey  in  the  time  and  with  the  re- 

IvTvprT^^? ^^'i*  ^"^^         States  that  are^nomicat 

la^!^  t""^  which  account  for  about  $158  million  in  basic  State 
pKsylva^fa"^'  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 

I  believe  the  National  Assessment  information  on  the  activities 
^ITiJ  u  P'^Tf™  ^'■^  reasonably  cons.Stent  with  our  findings. 
Sj^^'  ^l^f  ^^1'  ".^^"^  P^'-l^'^s  Act  brought  about  a 
Sl^^i^'nJr'"  f*^-  of  what  some  believed  were 

HnnT^fP^?"^  to  improving"  the  access  for  the  special  popula- 
tions or  those  targeted  groups  that  were  not  well  served  bVvoca- 

S  wt"w^  ?t  ?0  H^*  ^""f  ^  "^P^^^'^^  prog^am72  tlfe  B 
level.  We  looked  at  70  different  programs  in  these  6  States,  and  al' 
with  programs  seem  to  be  condua^H  ir.  a  -  lanner  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

fh?f°SiAf'^^-       ^'"^  problems.  For  example,  we  found 

SdL  ^'^^  ^^'•^        "kely  to  benefit  on  a  per 

capita  basis  from  program  improvement  funds  than  students  who 

^ti  thIP  "i^  r We  also  found  a  couplf  of  pSms 

with  the  allocation  mechanisms-namely,  that  economically  dl 
t^ndt  ZlZ'dJ  '^^^isnations  were  Jone  in  a  wayZat  would 
Sl,^  some  very  wealthy  communities  while  excluding 
U  Ai.  ^""^l  communities.  In  addition,  the  inclusion  of  academical- 
ly disadvantaged  students  in  the  second  part  of  the  targeting  tor- 
mu  a  for  the  disadvantaged  population  tended  to  cause  sSe  SnS- 

f^S^alf^SK' ^^^^"'^'^  som'?"cSlsTe'tured 
^^'''^  's  ^  phenomenon  that  occurs  quite  fre- 
quently, can  go  to  more  affluent  communities  once  they  are  reallo- 
cated than  they  did  in  the  original  allocation. 

*  point  that  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  is  the  distribu- 

i«.v,  ^fPr'^^'".''?P':°^^'"^"*  ^"'^^s  within  EDA's.  As  you  £ow, 
each  Sta'oi  must  designate  certain  economically  depressed  areas 
that  must  receive  more  than  half  of  the  money  under  the  PeS 

rSn'^f^tt^"  'I'^h  ^  believe,  was'^tS  aid  in  tL  prS- 

Sei  and  ?J  ^"'^  the  economic  development  in  thSse 

areas,  and  the  premise  was  that  these  economically  depressed 
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areas  needed  mere  funds  to  effectively  run  a  program  than  more 
affluent  localities. 

If  you  look  at  how  this  plays  out  in  terms  of  Perkins  program 
improvement  funds — and  1 11  just  concentrate  on  the  example  of 
ijalifomia  here— California  designated  46  percent  of  its  localities  as 
EDA's.  These,  EDA's  in  turn,  had  70  percent  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation students  and  84  percent  of  the  low-income  students  who 
were  enrolled  in  school  in  California.  However,  they  received  only 
57  percent  of  the  program  improvement  funds. 

Now  ther**  "3  no  requirement  that  program  improvement  funds 
be  spent  in  ^..j  particular  way  on  the  special  populations  or  within 
EDA's,  bat  I  think,  given  what  Dr.  Phelps  said  cind  what  Dr.  Wirt 
said  about  the  fact  that  students  in  low-income  areas  were  less 
likely  to  have  comprehensive  programs  available  to  them,  this  may 
be  of  some  concern. 

If  you  look  again  at  EDA  designations  at  a  more  basic  level — and 
the  next  chart  shows  this  

Mr.  Ford.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Before  you  go  to  that,  did  you  draw  any  conclusion 
about  why  you  get  such  a  dramatic  contrast  between  California 
and  New  Jersey  in  those  two  columns? 

Mr.  Gainer.  In  New  Jersey,  in  particular,  they  took  special  pains 
to  make  sure  that  the  localities  that  they  designated  as  EDA's  were 
really  economically  depressed,  and  then  they  made  sure  that  they 
allocated  the  bulk  of  the  money  to  those  EDA's,  and  then  that 
tended  to  play  out  with  the  program  improvement  funds  as  well  as 
the  special  population  funds. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gainer.  This  n^xt  chart  shows  an  example  of  how  the 
States'  designation  of  EDA's  can  ha\e  some  rather  strange  effects. 
EDA's  were  designated  in  the  six  States  that  we  looked  at,  so  that 
everywhere  from  13  percent  of  localities  in  New  Jersey  up  to  79 
percent  of  localities  in  Maryland  were  designated. 

I  have  included  one  e.tample  here  from  Pennsylvania  where 
Montgomery  County,  a  suburo  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  most 
affluent  district  in  Pennsylvania,  was  designated  as  an  EDA, 
whereas  Tioga  County,  which  has  a  much  lower  mec.  .n  income 
and  a  much  higher  concentration  of  poverty,  was  not  designated  aB 
an  ELfi. 

The  consequence  of  that,  then,  is  that  since  funds  are  targeted  to 
EDA's,  you  ended  up  with  a  per  vocational  education  student  allo- 
cation of  $n4  per  student  in  Montgomery  Coun'y  as  opposed  to 
about  $68  in  Tioga  County,  which  is,  as  I  said,  a  much  less  affluent 
county.  The  difference  m  median  income  in  those  cou.'ties  is  about 
$10,000,  between  $26,000  in  Montgomery  and  $16,000  in  Tioga. 

This  does  happen  in  other  States.  We  observed  it  in  other  places 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  locations  in  other  States. 

Now  the  reason  this  happens  is  that  in  Pennsylvania,  for  exam- 
ple, to  select  EDA's  they  count  the  number  of  low-income  students 
rather  than  the  concentration  of  low-income  students.  I  would  say 
that  the  negative  consequence  is  that  a  place  like  Tioga  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  able  to  fund  vocational  education  from  its  own  re- 
sources so  that  one  gets  kind  of  an  untoward  outcome. 
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niS'^'i-^°"  ^°°h.^*  disadvantaged  formula,  and  we  have  some 
Ulipratipns  on  the  next  chart,  there  are  two  parts  toThS  formuTa 

wanted  to  give  money  to  B- 
ities  that  had  a  high  concentration  of  low-income  „tudente  but?ou 
St  Wn^^^  ^  ^''a  'credit  to  those  localities  that  enrolled  a  lot  of 
H^  i,"'  ^':^d«'n'?^ly  disadvantaged  students.  But  this  fo?- 

Ro^^^^'^Wi^  that  I  wpuld  like  to  highlight  here  today  is  San 
Ramon,  California.  T!iis  is  an  area  with  one  of  the  hiSt  median 
mcomes  m  the  country,  $36,000,  and  which  has,  accoS  to  S 
r?r?S'^{,°"f ^  ow-income  students  in  the  distriS  InEecond 
part  of  the  formula,  however,  they  count  600  academically  ?r  e?c> 
th^^'^^  disadvantaged  studentsf  which  means  that  the  bulk  of 
the  hioney  m  San  Ramon  comes  from  the  second  part  of  th^  formu 
ia,  and  consequently  they  get  per  capita  funding  per  low-iSie 
Judent  of  nearly  $2,000,  as  oppo'^d  to  $71  in  SanTwhlre  thSI 
fowV^S  Jl^Sr"'^  students'^dTS 

stidSte'^uf  n*?  irJ^  by  taking  academically  disadvantaged 
students  out  of  the  formula,  San  Ramon  would  lose  most  of  its 
fun^g  and  the  fund  ng  for  Oakland  would  incre^e  by  $130  000 
tS1^f°Z^Jl'^}'  ^"^^  that  76,000  studente^  or  nearly 

ha  f  of  the  stud.-nts  counted  in  the  second  part  of  th4  formula 
wou^d  no  longer  count  toward  the  district  allocations 

Finally,  and  this  is  something  ^hat  we  observed  in  one  of  the  qiv 
fe^an'ocaL^  t'^f  T  ?^\"nder  the  present  rules,  ?nce  funding 
iLt  ^       disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  you  find 

P^^^T  '^P*  ^  lot  of  the  money  butTlo t  of 
the  localities  return  these  funds  either  because  they  cannot  match 
^ifiuf       or  because  they  think  the  amount  of  money  ?s  too 
th°att  it  -  not  worth  the'  ^pS 

Now  in  one  State,  Maryland,  about  60  percent  was  initially  alln- 

Xe?  a'^er naS'lr^f ^  "o'eSttIhe 
,w       ^       ^  State.  After  the  reallocation,  the  money  went 

FHA'c^         "^^y  ^'■0""^;  60  percent  ended  up  going  to  the  noS- 

Sdtspread  bn?T"*  ;J  ^^'^'^  J^ow^  whetheJThat  is 

KShL  f.,«l  can  occur  under  the  present  regulations,  and  it 
IS  somethmg  that  could  easily  be  remedied  by  the  stroke  of  r  oen 
when  you  reauthorize  the  legislation.  '  ^ 

wp  t^*int  like  to  summarize  a  bit  and  talk  abr  it  some  things  that 

TL^^i  f  "'^u^^  ^"'^^  'f.yo"  would  like  to  reverse  some  of  the 
thmgs  that  are  happening  in  terms  of  targeting. 

l^vfufn  EDA  depxo  rations,  that  problem  could  be  handled 

^li  X  °^P?'"iPent  r^kin„'  a  better  look  at  these  EDA  desiSioS 

stoder'"id^^l^r'  ^^f-*  ^^^'"Pli^ations  are  for  disaSagS 
studento  and  for  the  relatively  less  affluent  counties.  Or  vou  could 
require  m  the  legislation  that  at  least  as  much  funding  per  student 
goes  to  students  in  the  EDA's  as  in  the  non-EDA's 
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In  terms  of  the  academically  disadvantaged,  f;?!^  re^^ 
"academically  disadvantaged"  from  the  second  part  of  the  tormula 
or  change  the  weighting  somewhat  to  try  and  see  that  some  of  the 
strange  occurrences  you  get  now  are  not  possible  under  the  law.  In 
terms  of  the  reallocation  problem,  you  could  require  that  any  r^is- 
tribution  of  funds  be  in  the  same  proportion  between  EDAs  and 
non-EDA's  as  the  original  allocations. 

Aid  I  think,  given  the  amount  of  effort  that  goes  into  allocating 
and 'reallocating  funds,  you  might  want  to  consider  a  mmimum 
Smt  either  b^ed  on  each  State's  calculations  of  what  makes 
sense  for  their  State,  because  the  size  of  districts  drffer  drastically 
fron  State  to  State.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might  want  to  set 
some  kind  of  minimum  by  formula  at  the  Federal  levp  . 

Finally,  I  think  when  vocational  education  legislauon  comes  up 
for  reauthorization  in  another  five  years,  if  you  had  a  good  voca- 
tional education  data  system  in  place,  it  would  make  it  a  ot  easier 
to  t'ill  what  is  happening  in  this  program  and,  I  think,  a  lot  easier 
to  make  sensible  decisions  about  whether  or  not  the  Perkins  pro- 
gram is  giving  you  what  you  would  like  to  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  William  J.  Gainer  follows:] 
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SOMi^MtT  or  GAP  TBSTIMOMY  BY  WILLIAM  J.  GAIMBR 
ok  TMPLKMgMTATIOM  OF  THK  CARL  D.  PBRKIMS 
 v6<SATl6WAt.  EDDbATlblTACT 


Th«  Perkins  Act  seeks  to  (1)  provide  quali'^y  vocational  education 
to  underserved  c;"up8  (such  as  the  f  l^^^y^n^*^®^' 
handicapped,  and  adults  in  need  of  training)         (2)  encourage 
program  improvement  and  modernization.    While  GAO  believes  that 
Perk"s         funds,  by  und  large,  are  being  used  ^PP^^fP^i^^f^y  ^^'^ 
these  purposes,  a  number  of  potential  problems  were  Identified 
re|a?ding  program  targeting  to  economically  depressed  areas 
(e5as)  and  disadvantaged  students,  and  the  adequacy  of  program 
data.    GAO's  revi  jw  was  conducted  in  Arkansas,  California, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

LESS  PROGRAM  IKPROVEMBHT  SPBHOIMG  IM  EDAs,     In  the  future,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  workforce  is  expec^^d  to  be  conposed  of 
ionl"  m?noi?2ies,  and  immigrants-the  latter  two  being  groups 
who  along  with  the  poor  tend  to  be  concentrated  more  in  EDAs  than 
In  wea?2hier  areas.    However,  economically  depressed  areas  in 
Arkansas,  California,  and  Pennsylvania  received  less  Perkins 
program  iB^Jovenent  funding  per  vocational  education  student  than 
other  local  areas  in  those  states, 

ALLOCATIOM  MECHAMISMS  CAM  DIRECT  FOIIDIMG  TO  MORE  AFPLOBHT  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS.    GAO  identified  certain  aspects  of  program  allocation 
^chanisms  which  tend  to  direct  f^"*^i?|,^^,?J=^?f ^^^^^^l^:^^^ 
and  away  from  poor  communities.    Specifically,   (1)  relatively 
w22lthy%reas  are  sometirres  designated  as  "^^^^^^^^i^^i^^  ^ 
dBoressed"  for  Perkins  funding  purposes  and  are  therefore 
p??v!ded  greater  funding  for  lach  vocational  educat  on  student 
than  vocational  education  students  in  communities  with  much  lower 
incomes  and  having  a  higher  incidence  of  poverty;  (2)  the 
disadvantaged  population  allocation  formula  shifts  funds  from 
po"  trmS?e  affluent  communities  because  it  includes  students 
who  are  academically  disadvantaged,  but  not  eco^J"    2  iL 
disadvantaged;  and  (3)  reallocations  of  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  population  funds  returned  to  states  by  poor 
cSSmunities  can  be  reallocated  to  wealthier  areas  within  the 
state. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDOCATION  DATA.    Conplete  and  reliable 
data  on  vocational  education  enrollnent  and  spending,  which 
aight  have  aided  GAO  .n  reaching  more  definitive  conclusions 
concernini  the  inple nentation  of  the  Perkins  Act  on  a  nationwide 
Swi^  weL  unavailable  at  either  the  national  or  state  levels. 
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Mr.  Chairiun  and  Members  of  the  Comnlttee: 

out  «ork*on  ?hrrr','n  "ff  '^''y  "l"""  the  results  of 
Sjor  prov?s!Sns  "f\h:  Vocational  Education  Act.  The 

BACKCaOOND 

-illl!n%!!iT^r"  '•^""^  government  provided  5961 

?i^iiiSca?:d^'\^"c'a?-dS^2?f^:  :,%'Li:ir-;it2°^'  h'^ti  -'-^ 

for  their  se«  (■:;'':."itg?rin°^^;n°L^^.^a^':r!n^i°vi%";rl^.!"?,- 

GAO  Distribution  Of  Basic  State 
Vocational  Education  Grants 
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other  43  percent  is  for  program. improvement,  including  innovation 
and  expansion  activities,  such  as  developing  exenplary  vocational 
education  programs  stressing  new  technology,  introducing  new 
^Sgr^ms"  and  training  workers  in  skilled  occupations  needed  to 
revitalize  business. and  industry.    In  addition.  Congress  required 
that. more  than  half  of  all  Perkins  funds  must  be  allocated  to 
^economically  depressed**  areas.    Although  the  federal 
contribution  to  U.S.  vocational  education  is  limited,  state  and 
locnl  officials  believe  the  federal  invo-lvement  is  important 
because  it  establishes  national  priorities  and  supplements  state 
and  local  i*unding. 

As  part  of  ycur  preparation  for  1989  reauthorization 
hearings,  you  asked  us  to  examine  how  well  the  Perkins  Act  is 
being  implemented.    Specifically,  we  were  asked  to  identify 
reaSthorixation  issues  and.potentia.1  problems,  Pf^icularly  those 
that  might  not  be  covered  fcytbe  Department  of  Education's  aulti- 
million  dollar  National  Assessment  ;of  Vocationa^Education  w^^ 
.is  now  being  cx)n«)leted.    In  discussions  with  committee  staff,  we 
agreed  to  focus  on  the  extent  to  which: 

targeted  federal  vocational  education  funds 
are  adequately  serving  the  special 
populations  and  program  inproveroent  funds  are 
furthering  specific  activities  for  which  they 
were  intended, 

nationally  conparable  data  are  necessary  and 
available  at  the  federal  level  to  assist  in 
legislative  and  executive  oversight  and 
management  of  the  Perkins  Act. 

RESULTS  XM  BRZBF 

In  general,  we  found  in  the  locations  we  studied  that 
alt>K>ugh  useful  before  and  after  data  are  not  "^fH^  fl^HJ'^^' 
the  Peikins  Act  likely  brought  about  a  rasjor  shift  in  federa. 
emphasis— away  from  maintaining  outdated  vocational  education 
curricula  and  toward  improving  and  modernizing  local  programs  and 
increasing  the  participation  of  targeted  population  groups.  We 
believe  *^hat  localities  are  providing  programs  and  services 
consistent  with  the  activities  specified  in  the  law. 
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GAD  Overview  Of  Findings 


•  Local  programs  &  services 
consistent  with  law 

•Students  in  poor  areas  get 
less  program  improvement 

•Allocation  mechanisms  allow 
relatively  v/ealthy  areas  to 
get  mors  funding  per  student 

•  Returned  fund  allocations-too 
vernal!  or  difficult  to  match 


How«v«rr  our  work  indicatsd  that  sone  allocation  mechanisms 
t«nd  to  direct  money  to  mor^i  affluent  communities  and  &way  from 
poor  communities.  Specifically, 


vocational  education  students  in  economically 
depressed  areas  are  less  likaly  to  receive  as  much 
Perkins  funding  on  a  per-capita  besis  for  io^roved 
or  modernized  program  activities  as  students 
atside  such  areas; 

some  states  designate  relatively  wealthy  aroas  as 
"economically  depressed"  and  provide  greater  per-* 
capita  funding  to  these  areas  than  to  some  poorer 
communities; 

the  allocation  formula  for  disadvantaged  population 
funds  shifts  funds  from  poor  communities  to  more 
affluent  ones  because  it  includes  nonpooc  academically 
disadvantaged  students;  and 

disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population  funds r 
allocated  by  statutory  formules  and  returned  to 
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:he  states  by  some  ttligibl*  cscipients,  can  b« 
'•allocated  from  poor«r  to  wealthier  conmunities. 


IUET»)DOLOGT 

Before  elaborating  on  these  findings^  I  would  like  to 
briefly  explain  our  methodology.    Prior  to  implementing  our 
study/  we  convened  a  panel  of  vocational  education  experts  to 
discuss  our  approach.    They  reviewed  and  critiqued  our 
objectives  and  data  collection  instruments.     Panel  members 
included  representatives  from  professional  vocational  education 
organization? /  state  vocational  education  agencies^  and  staff 
members  fro<:a  your  committee. 

We  reviewed  vocational  education  activities  in  6  states  and 
20  local  educational  agencies.    Though  it  was  impr;».ci;ical  to 
review  a  statistically  representative  sanple  of  all  states  and 
school  districts  which  participate  in  the  Perkins  program,  the 
locations  included  in  our  review  provide  a  broad  mix  of 
demographic  characteristics,  service  providers,  and  federal  and 
state  funding  levels.    These  states,  Arkansas,  California, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  received  $158 
million  dollars  in  Perkins  grants  for  school  year  1986-87.  In 
each  state  and  at  each  locality,  we  interviewed  vocational 
education  officials  regarding  how  they  prepare,  review,  and 
approve  local  plans,  distribute  funds,  and  evaluate  their 
programs.    In  each  locality,  we  observed  vocational  education 
programs  and  activities  which  are  supported  with  Perkins  funds 
and  collected  available  data  on  student  participation  and 
spending  for  vocational  education  for  school  years  1984-1985 
through  1986-1987. 

V:/  used  Census  data  to  analyze  the  manner  in  which  Perkins 
funds  are  allocated  to  economically  depressed  areas  and  to  assess 
the  icapact  of  the  formula  used  to  allocate  funds  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

PROGRAMS  AHD  SERVICES 
PROVIDBD  ARB  CONSISTENT 
WITH  PERKINS  ACT 

Based  on  our  interviews  with  state  and  local  officials  and 
our  observations  of  approximately  70  programs  and  activities  in 
the  20  localities  visited  by  our  staff,  we  believe  the  Perkins 
Act  provisions  to  (1)  provide  access  to  vocational  education  for 
targeted  groups  and  (2)  modernize  state  and  local  programs  have 
been  wall  received  by  practitioners  and  are  getting  positive 
results.    However,  complete  and  reliable  data  nationwide  on 
vocational  education  enrollment  and  spenJing  which  might  have 
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aided  us  in  reaching  mo\e  definitive  conclusions  were 
unavailable. 

In  regard  to  vocational  education  for  targeted  groups,  we 
observed  programs  and  services -which  were  directly  related  to 
Perkins  Act  requirements.  These  included  in?>rov:n<,  the  sp^-ial 
populations'  access  to  vocational  education,  trair.ing  or 
retraining  workers  in  new  skills,  and  providing  a  full  rang«  of 
support  services  such  as  guidi»r.ce,  counseling,  and  job 
placement. 

For  exanple,  California  funded  special  projects  to  develop 
exemplary  programs  and  prevent  dropouts  among  disadvantaged 
students.    Pennsylvania  provided  additional  vocational  education 
assistance  though  a  variety  of  projects,  including  technical 
assistance  and  in-service  programs  fcr  che  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped.  Services  were  also  provided  in  most  states  to  each 
targeted  group  mentioned  in  the  Perkins  Act.     (See  exhibits  I  and 
II  for  more  detailed  information  on  the  principal  uses  of  the 
Perkins  Act  funds  to  benefit  targeted  populations.) 

The  six  states  and  local  institutions  we  studied  also 
modernized  or  expanded  their  vocational  education  programs  in  a 
number  of  ways  which  appeared  to  be  consistent  with  the  Perkins 
Act  8  legislative  intent.    The  permitted  uses  we  observed 
included  creating  or  expanding  programs  to  train  workers  in 
skilled  occupations  needed  to  revitalize  business  and  industry; 
developing  exenplary  vocational  education  programs  stx  ssing  new 
technology;  acquiring  high-technology  equipment  to  improve  local 
programs;  expanding  existing  programs  to  meet  student  needs; 
developing  improved  curricula;  and  improving  the  skills  of 
vocational  teachers  and  administrators.     (See  exhibit  li:  for 
additional  information  on  program  improvement  activities.) 

I/HffiR  PBS  STDDSHT  SPSHDING 
FOR  PROGRAM  INPROVEMBMT  IN 
SCONOMZCALLT  DSPRBSSBD  ARBAS 

In  the  future  a  larger  portion  of  the  workforce  is  expected 
to  be  composed  of  woman,  minorities,  and  immigrants— the  latter 
two  being  groups  who  along  with  the  poor  tend  to  be  concentrated 
more  in  economically  depressed  areas  (EDAs)  than  in  wealthier 
areas.    For  exanple,  California  reported  120,009  economically 
disadvantaged  high  school  students  in  its  EDAs  and  24,000 
economically  disadvantaged  students  in  areas  outside  the  3ta*-e's 
EDAs.    However,  as  shown  below,  we  found  that  in  three  of  the 
six  states  we  studied  (Arkansas,  California,  and  Pennsylvania), 
poor  communities  received  less  Perkins  program  improvenent  funds 
per  vocational  education  student  than  wealthier  areas  in  those 
states. 
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GAO  Distribution  of  Proaram 
improvement  Funds  to  EDAs 


State 

VbcEd 
Students 
In  EOAs 

Program 
Improvennent 
Spending  in  EDAs 

California 

70% 

57% 

Pennsytvanla 

89% 

B2% 

Arkansas 

54% 

47% 

Kansas 

49% 

51% 

Maryland 

54% 

66% 

New  Jersey 

36% 

69% 

mo  TO  COHtXDCB  SrSCZAL  POPOUirZOIIS 

IF  riooMiM  iMpKowmn  pxopoktioii  xncibassd 

X«cognlilng  th«  nation's  n««d  to  train  higher  skilled 
worksrs,  individual  sxpsrts  and  organizations  (including  ssvsral 
stats  vocational  education  directors  and  the  Couucil  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers)  have  recently  suageated  that  an  increased 
portion  of  Perkins  funding  be  specifically  allocated  for  program 
iaproveMnt  activities.    Although  any  increase  in  the  current 
proportion  of  Perkins  funds  spent  on  program  inprovennt  would 
rsMin  a  relatively  ssall  share  of  the  nation's  total  vocational 
education  spending,  it  could  contribute  to  accelerating  the  pace 
of  aodernisatien  \n  sons  local  vocational  education  programs. 

Language  in  the  Perkins  Act  encourages  the  use  of  program 
i^proveneot  funds  for  the  special  population  but  there  is  no 
reqai recant  to  do  so.    This,  any  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
Perkins  funds  allocated  f >r  program  isprovenent  activities  could 
liave  a  na^ative  impact  on  the  spending  for  special  populations, 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  those  groups  receive  some 
of  the  benefit  of  the  increased  e4nphasi8  on  program  improve  mane. 
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GAO  Better  Targeting  of  Pirkins 
Act  Allocations:  Overview 


Problem 


Needed  Improvement 


EDA  Designations 


Require  at  least  as  much 
fundir)g  per  student  in  EDAs 
as  non-EDAs 


Including  academically 
disadvantaged  in 
funding  formula 


Remove  non*poor 
academically  disadvantaged 
from  formula 


Reallocation  of  returned 
disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  funds 


Require  redistribution  in 
same  proportion  as 
original  allocations 


PERKIKS  ACT  AteLOCATIOMS 
COULD  BE  BBTTKR  TAKGBTKD 
TO  LOH-IMCOfU  COHMDHITIBS 

Among  the  Perkins  Act's  objectives  is  the  targeting  of  funds 
to  poor  communities  as  well  as  th*»  groups  of  traditionally 
underserved  vocational  education  students  who  are  often 
concentrated  in  these  communities.    However,  we  found  three 
aspects  of  the  way  federal  funds  have  been  distributed  which  tend 
*-o  target  money  to  more  affluent  school  districts  and  away  from 
special  populations  in  EDAs. 

Inpect  of  Iconoaically 
Depressed  Area  Designations 

Me  found  that  the  process  some  ststes  use  for  designating 
EDAc  favors  wealthier  communities  over  poorer  ones.    In  gone 


instances  per-capita 
poor  communities  is  1 
seme  state. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  more  than  half  of  each  state's  totax 
basic  vocational  education  grant  is  to  be  allocated  to 
educational  institutions  in  EOAs  to  assist  such  areas  in  raising 
en^loyasnt  and  occupational  competencies  of  its  citizens*  The 
Act*s  lagislativu  history  states  that  the  basis  for  this 
provision  is  that  school  districts  in  such  areas  are  presunad  to 
need  mors  ^unds  to  operate  programs  effectively,  cocapared  to  itss 
needy  school  districts  in  the  sam  stats*    Each  state  we  studied 
allocated  nore  than  half  of  its  Perkins  funds  to  EOAs  as  required 
by  the  law  but  we  found  wide  variances  in  the  crittria  used  by 
statss  to  designate  areas  as  economically  depressed*  (See 
Axhibit  IV*) 

The  Perkins  Act  defines  an  EOA  as  an  economically  integrated 
area  in  a  state  in  which  a  chronically  low  level  of  economic 
activity  or  a  deteriorating  economic  base  has  caused  such  adverse 
effects  as  (1)  li  unemployment  rate  which  is  at  least  50  percent 
highsr  than  the  national  or  state  average  for  the  l^st  3  years  or 
(2)  a  large  concentration  of  low-incomo  farilies*    The  Depart  rant 
of  Education's  i-^leroenting  regulations  indicate  that  additional 
criteria  may  also  b9  appropriate,  such  an  heavy  concentrations  of 
Chapter  1  students  or  students  receiving  ^ree  or  reduced-price 
lunches* 

In  the  six  states  we  studied,  the  percentage  of  localities 
designated  as  EOAs  in  tach  state  ranged  from  13  percent  to  79 
percent*    Three  of  the  states  (Arkansas,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania)  classified  more  than  50  percent  of  their  localities 
as  BDAs*    The  following  exanples  describe  in  more  detail  the 
criteria  and      thods  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  used  to  allocate 
funds,  and  illustrate  the  resulting  impacts* 
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GAO  Impact  of  EDA  Designation 


CKXXX)  DoHars 
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I  I  Tfoga  County  (rwt  an  EDA) 
■I  Montgomery  Cctjnty  (EDA) 


Median  Fanfiiiy  Incomes 


Economtcaify 

Oisachmntaged 

Students 


Perkins  Act  Funding 
Per  Vocational 
Education  Student 


Pennsylvania  usad  as  one  of  its  criteria  for  designating 
EDAs  the  total  number  of  1    -^ncone  individuals — rather  than  the 
percentage  of  such  individu^  ^  in  the  county  which  would  measure 
their  concentration.    Pennsylvania  thus  classified  llortgomsry 
Couitty— which  has  the  third-largest  county  population  in  the 
tttat.^— as  an  EDA  because  it  had  a  large  number  of  low-income 
pe^pls.    But,  Montgomery  County  also  had  the  highest  median 
family  income  in  the  state  and  one  of  its  lowest  poverty  rates. 
At  the  same  time,  Pennsylvania's  criteria  exc\uded  a  number  of 
less-populated  counties  even  though  they  had  much  lower  nadian 
faTiily  incomes  and  higher  poverty  rates  than  Montgomery  County. 
For  exanp;e,  one  such  county,  Tioga  County  (a  rural  county 
Pennsylvania  did  not  classify  as  economically  depressed)  received 
$68  ior  each  vocational  student  whereas  Montgon«ry  County 
received  $114  for  each  vocational  education  student.    The  intact 
of  these  designations  are  shown  graphically  above*    We  observed 
similar  situations  among  other  Pennsylvania  counties. 
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In  Maryland,  about  7.5  percent  of  the  families  statewide  had 
incomes  below  the  poverty  line.    However,  Maryland  used  as  its 
criteria  foe  designating  EDAs,  all  school  districts  with  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  families  having  incocss  below  the  state 
poverty  level*  In  this  manner,  Maryland  classified  19  of  its  24 
county /city  school  districts  as  economically  depressed.  For 
comparison,  if  the  state  had  chosen  7.5  percent  as  the  EDA 
threshold  criteria,  12  (rather  than  19}  of  the  school  districts 
would  have  been  designated  as  EDAs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart osnt  of  Education  must 
approve  state  EDA  criteria  as  part  of  its  review  of  each  state's 
vocational  education  plan  and  has  done  so  but  without  analyzing 
the  funding  impact  o£  these  designations  on  individual  districts. 

0isadTaiit«9«d  Allocatioa  Poraala 
lnclQd«8  Students  with  Only 
Acadenlc  ProblMS 

The  allocation  fornula  used  to  distribute  funds  for  the 
disadvantaged  population  within  each  state  .deludes  a  factor  for 
students  who  have  academic  difficulties  but  ar''  not  necessarily 
from  low-incoi»  households. 

All  participating  school  districts  are  provided  r  share  of 
each  state's  disadvantaged  population  funds  using  a  two-par.t 
allocation  formula.    One  half  of  the  formula  is  based  on  tl;e 
district's  total  number  of  Xow-incomo  students  while  the  other 
half  is  based  on  the  district's  number  of  vocational  education 
students  who  ace  academically  disadvantaged  and/or  low-income. 
The  inclusion  of  nonpooc  students  having  academic  difficulties  in 
the  second  part  of  the  allocation  formula  has  sometimes  had  the 
affect  of  shifting  Perkins  funds  away  from  poorer  communities  as 
shown  in  the  next  chart. 
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GAO  "Disadvantaged"  Formula 
Includes  Academic  Problems 


Districts  • 

Median 
FafTdly 
Income 

Low  Income 

Students 
Grade  9-12 

Disadvantaged  ToUd  Funding 
Students        Per  Low 
Enrolled  in  Income 
\toc.  Educ.  Student 

San  Ramon,  CA 

36,404 

12 

600 

1.958 

Oakland,  CA 

17,622 

6,701 

4.459 

71 

Wichtta,  KS 

21,061 

550 

2,450 

275 

Pittsburg,  KS 

15,874 

77 

39 

113 

The  San  Raraon  school  district  received  27  timss  as  much 
funding  pei  low-income  student  as  the  Oakland,  California, 
school  district,  a  much  poorer  dittrict  with  less  than  half  the 
median  family  income  of  San  Ramon.    Eliminating  acad-^raically 
disadvantaged  students  from  the  allocation  formula  in  San  Ramon, 
Californifi,  a  school  district  where  the  median  family  income  is 
936,404,  would  have  reduced  Perkins  funding  to  that  district  by 
94  percent  because  the  number  of  students  counted  (600)  included 
at  most  12  low-income  students. 

More  generally,  we  found  that  22  percent  of  the  1,639 
school  districts,  or  366  school  districts,  in  the  six  states  we 
rsviswed  had  more  academically  and/or  economicelly  disadvantaged 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  than  they  had 
low-income  high  school  students;  in  the  entire  district.  In 
ochool  districts  where  student  counts  for  the  "disadvantaged 
•nrolled  in  vocational  education*  exceeded  those  for  "low-income" 
in  the  school  district.,  the  excess  student  count  in  each  school 
district  represents  a  oinimal  estimate  of  the  number  of  those 
students  with  only  academic  difficulty  in  these  districts. 
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GAO  Returned  Disadvantaged 
Allooations 


Allocations  of 
$1,000  or  Less 


Allocations  of 
More  Than  $1,000 


vState 

Eligible 
School 
Districts 

Districts 
Returning 
Funds 

Eligible 
School 
Districts 

Districts 
Returning 
Funds 

Arkansas 

22 

41% 

296 

22% 

California 

37 

62% 

338 

10% 

Maryland 

0 

0% 

24 

4% 

New  Jersey 

49 

84% 

219 

18% 

Fonrala  Fundi  Can  &•  R«al located 
From  Poor  to  Haalthiar  Coanunitias 

Perkins  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population  funds 
allocated  by  statutory  tormulas  and  returned  to  the  state  by  some 
eligible  recipients  can  thftn  be  reallocated  from  poor  to 
wealthier  communities.    The  extent  of  disadvantaged  allocations 
returned  in  four  states  is  shown  in  the  graphic. 

In  four  stateSf  a  substantial  number  of  school  districts 
returned  their  Perkins  allocations  decignated  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students  either  because  the  amounts  were  too 
small  to  be  used  effectively  or  the  localities  were  unable  to 
natch  the  Perkins  Act  funding.    Considerably  more  districts  that 
were  allocated  fundfr  of  Si, 000  or  less  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  population  returned  them  than  districts  that  received 
allocatiouf  of  more  than  $1,000.    Poi  example/  84  percent  of  New 
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Jersey  s  forty-nine  school  districts  that  were  allocated  $1,999 
or  lees  of  disadvantaged  funds  returned  their  entire  allocations 
compared  to  only  18  percent  that  returned  allocations  of  more 
than  $1,900. 

The  Perkins  Act  is  silent  on  how  states  are  to  redistribute 
returned  funds.    As  a  result,  in  Maryland,  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  original  allocations  for  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  were  shifted  from  economically  depressed  areas  to 
wealthier  areas,  apparently  because  wealthier  communities  were 
better  able  to  meet  federal  matching  requirenents. 

MATTUUI  FOR  CONGBBSSIOIIAL  COHSIDBRATIQN 

If  Cr      ess  decides  to  increase  funding  for  Perkins  Act 
program  i'       /ement  activities,  it  should  ensure  that  the  Act's 
targeted    fecial  populations  also  benefit  from  any  increased 
program  improvement  activities. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  target  additional  Perkins  Act  funds 
to  poor  communities,  it  could  amend  the  Act  to  (1)  require  states 
to  allocate  at  least  as  much  Perkins  funding  for  each  vocational 
student  in  EDAs  as  in  other  areas  of  the  states,  (2)  remove 
academically- disadvantaged"  students  who  axe  not  poor  from  the 
fund  allocation  formula  for  the  disadvantaged  population  and  (3) 
require  that  any  Perkins  fund  redistributions  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  populations  be  made  in 
approximately  the  same  proportions  between  poorer  and  wealthier 
areas  as  the  original  allocations. 

To  reduce  the  frequency  with  which  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  allocations  are  -eturned  by  localities,  congress 
could  allow  stotes  to  establish  minimum  grant  amounts  appropriate 
for  their  circumstances  or  establish  a  minimum  dollar  level  for 
local  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population  grants. 

MCOMIUCMDATIOIIS  TO  THS 
SiCRCTART  or  IDOCATIOII 

To  improve  program  oversight  of  the  Perkins  Act,  we 
recomntnd  that  tne  Secretary  of  Education  (1)  require  states  to 
substantiate  to  federal  program  officials  their  criteria  for 
designating  local  areas  as  "economically  depressed**  for  funding 
allocation  purposes  and  submit  supporting  state  enrollment  and 
funding  data,  (2)  direct  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational 
and  Adult  Educat^.on  to  analyze  the  reasonableness  of  state 

designations  using  enrollment  and  funding  data 
sutaitted  by  the  states  and  (3)  provide  the  leadership  needed  to 
complete  development  of  a  national  vocational  education  data 
system. 
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That  concludes  my  prepared  statement.    My  colleagues  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other  nembers  of  the 
Conmittee  may  have. 
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Exhibit  I 


Principal  uses  of  Perkins  Act  Pum^s  for  the  Special  Populations 
In  Six  States  Vioited  by  GAO 

State  Visited    Uses  of  Perkins  Act  Funds 

Arkansas  Salaries  of  teachers*  aides  and  instructional 

materials  for  th    disadvantaged  and  handicapped; 
training  programs  and  scholarships  for  adults; 
career  development r  guidance,  counseling  and 
educational  services  for  single 
parents/homsmakero;  sex  equity  specialist  and 
associated  programs;  equipment  purchases  for 
instructional  programs  for  criminal  offenders. 


California 


Special  projects  to  develop  exemplary  programs  and 
prevent  dropouts  among  disadvantaged  students; 
employment  training  and  resource  system  for  the 
handicapped;  adult  training  programs;  grants  for 
guidance,  counseling  and  amployabilitv  skills 
development  for  single  parents/horaemaRers;  teacher 
training  and  support  services  for  students  in 
non-traditional  careers;  staff  development, 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  instructional 
programs  for  criminal  offenders. 


Kansas 


Supplemental  services  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped;  emphasis  on  new  business  and 
technoxogy  development  for  adults;  updating 
single  parents/homemakers *  skills  for  re-entry 
into  the  workforce,  including  counseling  and 
vocational  training;  sex  equity  specialist,  with 
emphasis  on  non-traditional  career  programs  and 
teacher  in-service  training;  vocationra 
program/service  expansion  and  improvement  for 
criminal  offenders. 


Maryland  Vocational  support  service  teams  for  the 

disadvantaged  and  handJcapped,  which  provide 
vocational  assessment,  guidance  and  counseling, 
academic  support,  and  job  placement;  job  skill 
tr-.ining,  customized  technical  skills  training  and 
supplemental  services  for  adults;  occupational  and 
employability  skills  training/  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies,  for  single 
parents/homemeakers;  information  dissemination, 
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Exhibit  I 


New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


technical  assistance  and  cooperative  projects  with 
the  private  sector  to  eliminate  sex  bias. 

Staffr  equiproentr  suppli<>s  and  services  to 
develop,  provide,  modernize  and  expand  vocational 
activities,  ^irograras  and  services  designed  for  the 
disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  adults,  including 
outreach  and  intervention  to  prevent  dropouts; 
model  programs,  small  business  ownership  and 
marketable  skills  training  for  single 
parents/homemakers;  establish  regional  equity 
centers  and  exemplary  programs  to  eliminate  sex 
bias;  vocational  training,  career  guidance  and 
counseling  for  criminal  offenders. 


Additional  vocational  education  assistance  through 
a  variety  of  projects,  including  technical 
assistance  and  in<-service  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped;  career  guidance  and 
ccunseling  and  job  training  for  adults;  career 
guidance  and  counseling^  instruction  in 
employability  skills,  vocational  training  and  job 
placement  for  single  parents/homemakers;  in- 
service  training  and  technical  assistance  to  sex 
equity  coordinators;  vocational  counseling  and 
assessment,  skills  training  and  job  placement  for 
criminal  oiJtenders. 
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Exhibit  II 


Principal  Uses  of  Perkins  Act  Funds  for  the  Special  Populations 
In  18  Localities  visited  by  GAO 


Local 


Institutions  visited         Local  Dg»s  of  Perkins  Act  Funds 


Arkansas 

Riverside  Vo-Tech 
School 


Southern  Arkansas 
University  Uptown 
Center 

Jonesboro  Area 
Vo-Tecn  High 
School 


Instructional  equipment  and  computer 
equipment  for  criminal  offenders* 
prograns. 

Salaries  for  community-based 
organization  providing  referrals  and 
assistance  to  single  parents/homamaker s. 

Salaries;  books;  counseling  and  tutoring 
for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students* 


West  ark 

Community  Co^ 


.ege 


California 

Los  Angeles  Unified 

School  District 


Los  Rios  Coromunii:y 
College  District 


San  Ramon  Valley 
Unified  School 
District 


Job-seeking  skills  workshops,  career 
counseling  for  single  parents/ 
homemakers;  offered  additional  semester 
of  program  frr  upgrading  nursing 
certif  icati'yn. 


Instructional  equipment  and  supplies; 
counseling  and  needs  assesraent  services; 
model  programs  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  eg.,  support  t^ams 
providing  remedial  education  and 
counseling  to  about  1,200  students  in  15 
1^1  gh  schools. 

Supplemental  services  such  as 
education  advice,  child  care  referrals, 
job  placemsnt  assistance;  specialized 
equipment  for  handicapped  students* 

Books  and  supplies;  computer  software 
auto  shop/math  course  for  potential 
drop-outs;  keyboarding  equlpmant  for 
special  education  students. 
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Exhibit  II 


Kansas 


PaoTa  Unified 
School  District 


Manhattan  Area 

Vo-Tech  School 


Dodge  City 
Community  College 


Maryland 

Baltimore  City 
School  District 


Baltimore  County 
School  District 


Wor-Wic  Tech 
Community  College 


Hew  Jersey 

Salem  County 
Vo->Tech  Schools 


Cam(3en  City  Local 
Area  Vocational 
Schc^l  District 


CooRputer  equipment  for  the 
disadvantaged;  handicapped  funds 
allocated  to  another  local  school,  used 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

Salaries  of  teachers*  aides,  placement 
coordinator,  computer  learning  center 
instructor  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped;  private  sector  trainers  for 
adult  program. 

Instructor's  salary  and  computer 
software  to  implement  competency-based 
instruction  for  disadvantaged;  install 
elevator  in  library  for  handicapped; 
career  evaluation  and  individualized 
basic  skills  and  vocational  training  for 
single  parents/honsraakers. 


Vocational  support  services  (needs 
assessmant,  couns«lingf  accderai<: 
support);  job,  attitudinal  and 
enployability  s'.;ill  training  in  various 
vocational  programs. 

Vocational  support  services  (see  above); 
career  opportunities  program  (small 
civ  is  sizes,  special  texts  and 
equipment)  to  prevent  dropouts. 

Vocational  support  services  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  (see 
above) • 


'^utors  and  instructional  aides; 
cpecialized  equipment  for  handicapped; 
job  training  for  single 
parents/ho nemakers. 

Tutorial  and  other  support  services  for 
high-risk  disadvantaged  students; 
instructional  equipment  for  vocational 
programs. 
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Mercer  County 
Community  Col  ege 


Pennaylvnia 

Community  College 
of  Philadelphia 


School  District 
of  Philadelphia 


Basic  skills  instruction,  career 
assessment  and  counseling  to  prepare 
disadvantag  1  students  for  vocational 
coursework;  instructional  equipment  for 
manufacturing  processes  course. 

Salaries  and  instructional  equipment  to 
serve  handicapped,  disadvantaged  and 
adults,  including  counseling  and  support 
services,  job  placement,  and  equioaent 
for  handicapped. 

Salaries  and  books  for  instructional 
programs,  vocational  dropout  prevention, 
pre-vocation?ii  outreach,  counseling,  and 
job  search. 
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Exhibit  III 


Principal  Uses  of  Perklna  Act  Funds  for  Prograw  I«prove«ent 
Purposes  In  17  Localities  Vlslced  by  1\0 


Local 

Institutions  Visited 
Arkansas 

Camden  High  School 


Local  Uses  of  Parkins  Act  Funds 


In-service  training?  writi^;  and 
publishing  a  textbook  for  statewide 
teachers*  uso. 


Jonesboro  Area 
Vo-Tech  High 
School 


Integrate  math  and  communication 
instruction  into  secondary  vocational 
curriculum;  model  vocational  counseling 
project • 


California 

Los  A.ngeles  Unified 
School  District 


Professional  development;  cur:  jlunt 
development;  instructional  equipment  and 
supplies  to  modernize  programs  (eg, 
graphic  arts  and  food  services). 


Los  Rios  Community 
College  District 


Equipment  and  supplies  to  modernize 
programs  to  keep  pace  with  equipment 
usod  by  business  (et^,  office  occupations 
and  mechanical-electrical  technology). 


San  Ramon  Valley 
Unified  School 
District 


Professional  development;  special 
project  to  revise  and  validate  ..lodel 
curriculum  standards  and  program  for 
office  education. 


Kansas 

Pao^a  Unified 
School  District 


Computer  e-^uipment  used  in  a  number  of 
instructional  programs. 


Manhatt:tn  Area 
Vo-Tech  School 


Computsr-assisted  design  system  for 
drafting  program;  teacher  training  in 
competency-basidd  instruction. 


Dodge  City 


Competency-based  instruction;  in-service 
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Community  College 


Maryland 

Baltiraoro  City 
Schoo.l  District 


Exhibit  irr 

training  for  instructors  in  several 
program  areas?  curriculum  improvement 

Acquire  state-of-the-art  equipment  used 
m  instructional  programs  Teg,  printi.^g 
and  food  management);  update  curriculum. 


Baltimore  County 
School  District 


Updated  equipment  and  programs 
(agriculture  production  and  general 
office);  in-service  training  for 
teachers  to  upgrade  .heir  skills. 


Wor-Wic  Tech 
Community  College 


Acquire  modern  equipment,  including 
computers,  used  i;j  instructional 
programs  (radologic  technology  and 
hotel,  motel  and  restaurant 
management) . 


New  Jersey 

Salem  county 
Vo-Tech  High 
School 


Acquire  modern  e-uipment  for  use  in 
auto  body  and  auco  mechanics  programs. 


Camden  High 
School 


Funded  two  full-t'.me  placemt 
counselors;  acqui/red  computers  for 
officr*^^^"^^  Projrams  and  for  placement 


Mercar  County 
Community  College 


Acquired  state-of-the-art  equipmant  ^or 
use  in  computer  graphics  progra.ti. 


PennBVlv&nla 

Community  College 
ot  Philadelphia 


CurricuJjm  development  for  techiUc^:l 
writmc  program. 


School  District 
of  Philadelphia 


Salary  of  industry-education 
coordinator    support  services  for 
cooperative  education  students; 
competency-based  materials;  acquired 
modern  equipment  for  instructional 
prC;^rams . 
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Exhibit  III 


Western  Montgomery  Updated  training  equipment  used  in 

County  Area  automotive  mechanics  and  welding 

Vo-Tech  School  programs. 
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Exhibit  IV 


Qrftgrta  Used  In  Six  Stat^  to  n^ir^^^  «>^i^ny  r^^^^rmmed  Areas 


State 


California 


Kansap 


Ma.-yland 


New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


"Gconomlcally  Dapr^essed 
Area'  -Iterla 


.Local  Areas  in  State 

Bconanically 
Depressed 


322 


40%  of  stJjdents  in  school  district 
receiving  free  or  reduced  lunch  or 
17%  or  more  farailies  below  poverty 
level. 

Unenployraent  rate  in  school  d'^trict  383 
more  than  50%  above  national  average 
and/or  AFDC  rate  higher  than  state's 
11.6%  average. 

20%  of  famllir-^  In  school  district  304 
below  poverty  line. 

5%  of  farailies  in  school  dlstriv  24 

bclcw  poverty  line,  or  unanplcyraent 

rate  more  than  50%  above  state  average. 

12%  or  more  of  families  in  school  605 

district  receiving  AFDC  support;  or 

un«?>lo5nent  rate  more  than  50%  above 

national  average;  or  axlian  faroily 

income  of  $17,500  or  lesj. 

CCunties  with  greatest  numbers  of  low  67 

Inocroe  Individuals  andl/or  unattployment 

rate  more  than  50^  above  national  average. 


214  (66%) 


176  (46%) 


136  (45%) 


19  (79%) 


79  (13%) 


36  (54%) 
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Requests  for  copies  of  GAO  reports  or  fcestinony  should 
be  sent  to: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Post  Office  BOX  6015 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland  20877 

Telephone  202-275-6241 

The  first  five  copies  of  each  report  are  ft**  • 
Additional  copies  are  $2.00  each. 

There  is  a  25%  discount  on  orders  for  100  or  more 
copies  mailed  to  a  single  address. 

orders  must  be  prepaid  by  cash  or  by  check  or  money 
order  made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Eleanor  Chelimsky. 

Ms.  Cheumsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
MrWi^  ^  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  give  you  the  nre- 

PH^^/r^*"     f"'"  °"  the  effects  of  edSion  ref™ 

who  ji'feo^Pr'!^'*  P^P^e  that  are  here  with  me:  Robert  S" 

I'^'T'  ^'■^  completing  work,  and  what  vou  had 
asked  us  to  do  was  evaluate  the  effects  of  vkrious^ucatiSi  r^^ 
forms  on  the  educational  achievement  of  disadvantaSd  student!' 
Stion' '  sJ'r'iL';^*"''  ^1?"  '^t  enrollments  in  T^tM^l 

a=a;V^SVrJnS^^^^^^^  affectedTe  W 
Our  study  tracked  the  progress  of  61,500  students  in  4  cities  «c, 

fnSsT?Jo^^?outTf  nn^^^^^  ^«  examinSiThe  Srform- 
h?grschod  bpK^hf  ^f'"^^  students,  a  group  that  completed 
Sh  wS  tte  fi«f  '^^"""^Z.'  "^^r®  effect  and  another  ^oup 
reSuirem?nte  W^i^  ""^er  the  full  rifonj 

So  we  have  results  in  each  of  the  four  cities  for  two  cohorts  of  at- 
.  students  pre-reform  and  post-reform,  on  two  achiSfement 
measures  each,  reading  and  mathematics,  Which  gives  us  a  S  of 
"tL^tu7r'f'''^u'''f^^'^''^  I  ^"  come  back  to  that 
dk^l^rsSt'fA^'^'ru'^  -ere  located  in  four  geographically 
m  S  d£t?,vf"  tIp^-^?"?  Hispanic  students  were  in  the  majority 
I  k-        ®  dMtricts  implemented  reforms  that  included 

fpfHnt  ^'''  course  requirements,  tightening  attend^ce 
sSJSor  oSfr^^^^f-^^^-P^  '•"l^  governing  participS?on  fn 
iSl^CTees  o/rp2J^\-T'i^"^  '^"'""S  or  making^vailable  var?l 
^  jt?!^  r  remedial  classes  for  those  in  difficulty  These  were 
wffSfnHlr?!rP^"^  State  legislatures!  '  ^^'^^ 

develop  spS'in&^^  '""^"^'"^  J^^f''  ''^"^"^'g  teacheS t 
ofnKo  f  ^  individual  improvement  plans  for  low  achieving 
stodents  to  target  instruction  on  specific  sldlls  needed- Tnd  thev  H^f 
"Z^'  T^'^P^r  tW^gs-  So  educSrs  mSe  s^rl^f^ff?^  Kb 
those  who  might  not  succeed  under  the  new  refoms  ^ 
Let  me  now  present  our  findings  on  student  achievement  th^n 
on  dropout  rates  and  enrollmt  t  in  vocational  courses.  ' 
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Fh-st,  let'b  look  at  the  achievement  of  at-risk  students.  You  might 
want  to  turn  to  figure  1  on  page  9  of  my  formal  statement;  it  would 
probably  be  helpful  in  following  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Overall,  in  our  four  districts,  you  can  see  that  low  achievers  did 
not  universally  fall  behind  after  the  reforms,  as  it  had  been  feared 
they  would.  In  fact,  we  have  three  examples  of  modest  improve- 
ment in  reading  and  mathematics  for  these  students  which  we 
didn't  expect  to  find. 

If  you  look  at  the  top  left  comparison  in  figure  one,  you  can  s^ee 
that  mathematics  scores  went  up  for  post-reform  students  in  one 
district,  increasing  from  the  35th  to  the  39th  percentile,  and  revers- 
ing what  had  been  a  declining  trend  for  the  pre-reform  students 
who  had  moved  down  from  the  35th  to  the  31st  percentile  across 
high  school.  So  up  four  instead  of  down  four. 

Now  it  is  also  true  that  these  improvements  are  not  very  big  and 
that  we  have  more  examples  of  no  net  gain  in  that  figure— you  can 
see  five  of  them— than  we  do  jf  improvement;  we  only  have  three 
of  those.  But  still,  this  is  not  a  disaster  case. 

My  second  finding  deals  with  the  performance  of  higher  achiev- 
ing students.  There,  you  might  want  to  look  at  figure  4,  which  is  on 
page  15.  Again,  we  had  something  of  a  surprise.  We  did  not  find 
the  dramatic  gains  for  these  students  that  we  had  ex^)ected.  Basi- 
r«Uy,  their  outcomes  were  similar  to  those  of  the  low-achieving  stu- 
dents but  with  a  slightly  less  favorable  pattern  in  that  the  lower- 
achieving  students  had  only  one  example  of  greater  decline  in 
scores  after  reform  than  before,  and  that  was  in  reading,  whereas 
the  higher-achieving  students  had  three  such  declines  in  both  read- 
ing and  mathematics.  So  no  big  gains  for  the  higher-achieving  stu- 
dents and  more  examp.js  of  decline  overall  thar  for  the  lower 
achievers.  .  , 

Now  what  about  blacks  and  Hispanics?  My  third  finding  is  that 
black  students— all  of  them,  not  just  low  achievers— did  about  as 
well  as  the  at-risk  students— you  will  find  that  in  figure  2  on  page 
12— and  they  did  slightly  better  than  the  higher  achievers  with  re- 
spect t^y  declines  after  reform. 

Fourth,  we  found  that  Hispanic  students  did  not  fare  well.  While 
we  had  only  six  achievement  comparisons  for  them  instead  of  eight 
because  of  a  small  Hispanic  population  in  one  of  the  districts,  it  is 
also  the  case  that  our  results  for  Hispanic  students  show  not  one 
single  instance  of  net  gain.  Now  that  is  difterent  from  all  the  other 
results,  whether  for  low  achievers,  high  achievers,  or  black  stu- 
dents. This  suggests  to  us  that  educators  may  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  designing  effective  education  for  Hispanic  studenty. 

In  summary,  taken  together,  our  findings  on  student  achieve- 
ment paint  a  rather  gray  picture  of  education  reform.  It  seems  to 
have  been  neither  a  boon  nor  a  catastrophe  to  ptudents  generally 
in  our  four  districts.  Some  improvements  were  certainly  made,  but 
these  were  extremely  modest,  and  eome  individual  group  results 
were  not  favorable.  .  txi.  i 

So  how  do  we  explain  these  findings?  Well,  to  be,  in  with,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  students  we  studied  were  the 
""r^t  to  2xperience  the  reforms'  effects.  Performance  may  improve 
reform  programs  mature.  It  could  be  that  after  a  few  years  of 
experience  with  them  we  will  see  some  greatly  enhanced  student 
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achievements,  or  else  changes  in  the  districts'  programs  after  exoe- 
rience  cou)..  lead  to  different  and  better  outcomes  ^ 

^*  possible  the  cut  we  made  of  liigher- 
achievmg  students  was  insensitive  to  some  changes  within  the 
group  and  that  had  we  looked  at  smaller  subset  ,f  psrformance- 
say.  between  the  35th  and  the  50th  percentiles-we  might  have 
found  more  substantial  results  among  the  higher  achievers  We  are 
^  S?n^        ?"0th6r  look  at  that  and  see  if  that  works  out. 

.r«S)/;L     i^^'P^^r^^i"^.™^^^-*  had  educators  not  miti- 

gated the  problems  of  at-risk  students,  their  scores  might  well  have 
oeen  much  lower. 

Finally,  if  you  look  across  the  net  gains  sections  of  the  four  fie- 
«,!l^Jc  -""lifu  yo^'^an't  help  noting  the  contributions  to 

success  m  both  readmg  and  mathemacics  of  District  C's  scores  for 
every  group  except  that  of  Hispanic  stadents.  So  perhaps  if  the  suc- 
cessfu  District  C  had  included  a  larger  populatioS  of  Hispanii  the 

-  distri^cts'Si^s? 

S^i^f  '™       data,  our  cone  usion  is  that  education  reforms 

M  particular  effect  on  dropout  rates. 

My  sixth  and  last  finding  is  on  vocational  education  enrollment 
Here  the  concern  was  that  the  new  academic  requirements,  com^ 
bined  with  increased  remedial  efforts,  might  leave  very  little  time 
m  students'  schedules  for  taking  vocational  courses  What  wl 
found  was  that  m  the  one  district  we  have  looked  at  so  %r,  aca- 
t^ZT'^Z'''^,^^  ^T^^^  considerably  but  vocational  class 
S^frlo  ^u  .  l^'|h"y-  ""^at  rejoins  some  of  John  Wirt's 

•  have  noted  m  his  testimony.  This  was  true  for  both 
high-achieving  and  low-achieving  students.  The  key  here  is  ade- 
Sn?l  'Sr^'  he  enlarged,  then  vocJ 

?efSSn  "^^^  additional  requirements  from 

To  conclude,  Mr  Chairman,  in  the  four  school  districts  we  stud- 
iw  ft?'^  the  extensiveness  of  the  education  reforms,  we  found 
that  they  have  had  neither  the  damaging  effects  on  low  achievers 
that  some  feared  nor  did  the  produce  the  dramatic  gains  for 
higher  achievers  that  others  hau  hoped  for 

f sl^^f^ll  .Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 

tions the  subcommittee  may  have. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Eleanor  Chelimsky  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee; 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  GAO*s  work  on 
education  reforms  and  their  impacts.    Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  asked  us  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  recent  reforms  on 
the  achievement  of  disadvantaged  students,  on  their  dropout  rates 
and  on  their  enrollments  in  vocational  education.    My  testimony 
today  thus  addresses  a  general  concern  about  how  the  specific 
reforms  that  have  imposed  stricter  new  requirements  in  high  schools 
might  have  affected  the  nation's  most  ^^ijadvantaged ,  at-risk 
students. 

On  balance,  our  study  shows  that  in  the  four  large-city  school 
districts  we  evaluated,  education  reform  has  been  neither  a 
disaster  nor  a  boon  for  the  performance  of  low-achieving  students. 
Looking  at  the  performance  of  all  student?,  in  these  districts,  we 
did  not  find  that  the  refo^Tis  we  .examined  improved  education 
outcomes  a  great  d-al.    Finally,  piior  progress  was  not  maintained 
for  some  disadvantaged  groups,  at  least  over  the  ahort  term.  The 
big  question,  then,  is  the  longer  term:  whether  performance  will 
improve  over  time.     It  is  important  to  note  that  the  students  we 
studied  were  the  first  to  experience  the  reforms'  effects. 

We  are  completing  our  an»iyses  this  month  and  the  full 
findings  will  be  included  in  a  written  report  later  this  year.  Our 
study  offers  quasi-experimental  evidence  on  the  local  effects  of 
state  reforms  in  four  major  city  school  districts  located  in  four 
geographically  dispersed  states.    Its  results  cannot  be 
generalized  beyond  these  sites. 
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THE  SCHOOTi  DISTRICTS  WE  STUDIED  ANO  OUR  APPROACH 

The  four  school  districts  in  our  study  vary  in  enrollment 
from  40,000  to  230,000.    All  are  in  urban  areas.    One  is  located  in 
the  northeast,  two  are  Jn  the  southeast ^  and  the  fourth  is  in  the 
southwest.    Black  and  Hispanic  s;udents  are  in  the  majority  in  each 
district.    The  legislative  mandates  these  districts  irppleinented 
included  varying  combinations  of 

—  requiring  specific  tests  for  graduation, 

—  increasing  academic  course  requirements, 

—  tightening  attendance  rules, 

—  setting  "no  pass/no  play"  rules  governing  participation  in  , 
sports  or  other  activities,  and 

—  requiring  or  making  available  varying  degrees  of  remedial 
classes  for  those  in  difficulty. 

Other  details  about  the  four  school  districts  we  studied  can  be 
>        found  in  table  1. 

The  basic  data  for  answering  the  questions  came  from  school 
districta'  computerized  student  records.     Our  design  called  for 
achievement  tests  and  other  data  on  students  as  far  back  as  1982, 
so  that  we  could  analyze  students'  high  school  careers  before  and 
after  reform.    Altogether,  we  traced  the  progress  61,500 
students  as  they  moved  through  secondary  schools.     I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  ht re  to  the  four  districts  for  their 
cooperation  in  assembling  the  large  ^ita  files  we  asked  for.  We 
also  visited  each  t.istrict  and  interviewed  central  office  officials' 
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TdDte  l!    Charactemat       ot  belecttd  Scnool  Districts 


Major  refor«8  atCtctinj 
District  Ray  ion  ttucJants 


City 

popuiation 


School  Nuaber  of 
district  students 
anroilaent  studiad 


Year 

post-rotor* 

cohort 
entered 
grade  9 


Kace/etrinic  enrol i*«nt 
Wnlte      61&CK  rtiapanic 


Proticiancy  test 

Mora  acadaaic  couraas 

Stricter  attendance  rulaa 

"D*  no  longer  paasin9 

KeMdiation  tor  low  taat- 
scores 

"No  pass/no  piay*  ruU 
Prokiciency  test 
Reaedial  nelp  required 


Mora  credit  in  Mtn  &  science 

K«*)dial  heip  required  Cor 
low  teet-ecores 

"No  pass/no  play"  rule 

Fewer  vucationai  education 
requiresents 

Must  paes  proficiency  test 

Additional  science  credit 
required 

Som  specific  aca*te«ic 
course  re<juire»ente  added 

Ultra  period  added  in  ird  year 

Reaadial  noip  authorised  but 

not  funded 


7U,UU0 


230,000 
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as  well  as  principals  and  teachers  in  high  schools.  Before 
presenting  our  findings,  let  me  first  address  the  question  of 
whether  «*  id  how  educators  in  our  four  school  districts  attended  to 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  during  the  period  in  which  the 
reforms  were  initiated. 

HOW  SCHOOLS  TRIED  TO  HELP  LOW-ACHIEVING  STUDENTS 

One  hypothesis  about  current  education  reforms  is  that, 
although  clearly  intendri  to  raise  educational  achievement  for  all 
students,  they  could  actually  be  harmful  for  disadvantaged,  low- 
achieving  or  at-risk  students  by  creating  additional  barriers  to 
school  completion  without  providing  resources  and  assistance  for 
them  to  meet  the  new  standards.    Did  we  see  evidence  that  this  was 
happening  in  our  four  school  districts?    We  d.d  not.     In  describing 
their  implementation  of  their  states'  new  requirements,  educators 
in  these  cities  told  us  of  a  wide  variety  of  initiatives  to  help 
students  meet  the  higher  standards.    These  included,  for  example: 


oftering  an  optional  additional  period  in  the  day  even 
when  the  stat^  d'-.    icc  fund  it,  to  help  students  take  all 
the  requirec'  ; 

altering  tpj-  <;  .t:»thods,  class  sizes,  and  the  content 
covered,  to  help  ^'t'jdents  learn  enough  to  pass  required 
tests; 

increasing  individual  attention  by  counselors  to  students 
who  may  not  meet  increased  requirements; 
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—  offering  special  remedial  classes  during  the  regular  year, 
or  in  special  periods  before  and  after  school  or  on 
weekends  for  students  who  fail  the  required  high  school 
exit  examination; 

—  offering  summer  work-stndy  for  students  who  failed  the 
exit  exam  during  the  year,  providing  remedial  classes  in 
the  morning  and  a  job  in  the  afternoons; 

requiring  teachers  to  develop  special  individual 
improvement  plans  for  low-achieving  students  to  target 
instruction  on  specific  skills  needed; 

—  reorganizing  school  to  provide  special  self-contained 
programs  and  extra  attention  for  studr^nts  needing 
extensive  help  in  all  basic  skills. 

We  did  not  evaluate  the  adequacy,  in  tf,rms  of  quantity  or 
quality,  of  each  district's  specific  education  programs  in 
relation  to  students'  needs.     However,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the 
districts  were  in  gen^ -al  making  serious  efforts  to  be  f  ? r  in 
helping  all  students  meet  the  new  requirements, 

The  effect  of  these  efforts  is  the  question  I  turn  to  next. 

IMPACTS  OF  EDUCATION  REFORMS  ON  STUDENT  ACHIEVEME^f^ 

As  I  have  already  noted,  some  people  argue  that  disadvantaged 
students-those  who  reach  high  sch  ol  already  achieving  poorly  or 
having  been  held  back,  who  are  limited  in  their  English  abili-.y,  or 
who  are  members  of  minority  racial  or  ethnic  groups-may  find  the 
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increased  requirements  of  education  reform  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  graduation.     Thus,  one  guess  about  the  likely  effects  of  the 
higher  hurdles  set  by  reform  would  involve  student  failure  and 
exit.    Achievement,  while  perhaps  increasing  for  some  students, 
might  not  rise  among  those  who  are  at-risk.    For  these  students, 
more  vivid  failure  in  classes  and  on  required  tests  may  be 
accompanied  by  restricted  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
athletic  and  extracurricular  life  of  the  school,  which  together 
with  other  frustrations,  could  lead  to  increased  drop-out  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  legislators  and  school  officials 
believe  that  the  reforms  could  have  their  intended  effect. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  changed  legal  framework  of 
increased  requirements  would  be  translated  by  teachers  into  higher 
expectations  for  all  students,  better  identification  of  learning 
g^ips,  and  increased  provision  of  extra  help,  such  as  the 
initiatives  taken  in  ouiT  four  school  districts,  to  help  low- 
achieving  studeni.--^  bridge  those  gaps.    In  this  view,  at-risk 
students  would  be  *van  more  likely  to  benefit  from  reform  than  more 
academically  advantaged  students. 

The  key  question  we  asked  in  comparing  student  achievement 
before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  is  whether  there 
are  benefits  for  low-achieving  and  minority  students  as  well  as  for 
higher  achievers  and  white  students.    Data  from  our  four  districts 
showed  that,  in  general,  low-achievers  did  not  universally  fall 
behind  after  the  reforms,  as  had  been  feared.     Indeed,  we  found 
some  test  score  trends  showing  students  gaining  more  from  school 
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after  reform  than  before,  and  this  was  true  for  both  low- 
achieving  and  for  highar-achieving  students.    However,  these  ^ains, 
overall,  were  very  modest.    As  for  instances  of  markedly  worse 
drops  in  achievements  through  high  school  after  reform,  these  most 
negatiive  results  actually  happened  more  often  ^for  the  higher- 
achieving  group. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  these  findings. 

Impact's  on  At-Risk  or  Low-Achieving  Students 

We  defined  at-risk  students  in  all  four  districts  as  those  at 
the  34th  percentile  or  lower  on  grade  8  reading  achievement  tests. 
We  tracked  the  prog-ess  of  these  eighth  graders  through  high  school 
in  terms  of  their  performance  on  reading  and  mathematics  tests.  We 
also  tracked  similar  results  for  .higher-achieving—that  is,  not  at- 
risk — students.    We  examined  the  performances  of  two  groups  of  at- 
risk  students:  a  group  that  completed  high  school  before  the 
reforms  were  in  effect  (the  pre-reform  group)  and  the  first  group 
to  pass  through  school  under  the  full  reform  requirements  (the 
post-reform  group) ^      Thus,  the  principal  reforms  (such  as 
increased  course  requirements  and  graduation  exams)  were  in  effect 
throughout  the  high  school  years  for  the  post-reform  groups,  but 
did  not  affect  the  pre-reform  groups  at  all* 

We  have  results,  then,  across  their  high  school  careers  to 
compare  two  cohorts  of  at-risk  students  (pre-reform  and  post- 
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reform)  in  four  cities  on  two  achievement  measures  each-  -reading 
and  mathematics — or  a  total  of  eight  achievement  comparisons. 

Our  findings  are  negative  on  five  of  these  eight  outcomes,  as 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  figure  U    The  roost  negative  of  these  is  in 
District       where  we  see  a  decline  throughout  high  school  by  both 
the  pre-reforra  and  post-reform  groups  in  reading  achievement. 
Further,  the  decline  is  slightly  suarper  for  the  post-reform  group. 
Tt)e  group  starts  grade  8  slightly  worse  off  than  the  pre-reform 
group  (at  the  22nd  percentile  versus  the  23rd)  and  drops  to  the 
15th  percentile,  thus  declining  7  percentile  points  or  one  more 
than  their  predecessors. 

How  do  we  assess  the  other  four  cases  of  no  net  gain?  In 
District  A,  it  is  true  that  the  post-reform  group  improved  its 
percentile  standing  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  relative  to 
the  norms.     In  addition,  the  post-reform  group  has  higher  test 
scores  by  grade  11  than  the  pre-reform  group.    But  the  growth  rate 
of  the  post-reform  group  throughout  high  school  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  pre-reform  group.     (This  finding  is  reflected  by  the 
somewhat  steeper  lines  shown  in  the  graph  for  the  pre-reform  group 
in  District  A.)    Moreover,  the  post-reform  group  had  a  higher 
initial  grade  8  performance  than  the  pre-reform  group.  These 
initial  differences  may  result  from  changes  in  the  community  or  in 
testing  practices,  or  could  represent  stronger  performance  at  the 
elementary  grades.     In  any  caso,  the  nost-reform  group's  initial 
advantage  fades  in  high  school,  despite  reform  efforts. 
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Figure  1: 

Achievement  of  At-Rlsk  Students:  Comparisons  of 
Pre-reform  and  Post-reform  Groups  from  Grade  8  Through 
High  School  Testing 

Pattern  of  Net  Gain  for  Post-Reform  Students  Relative 
to  Pre*Reform  Students 

a.  Reversal  from  negative  to  positive  trend 
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In  addition  to  the  District  A  results ^  we  found  two  more 
examples  of  positive  trends  for  both  the  pre-  a-i  post-reform 
groups  but  lower  rates  of  gain  after  reform.    In  District  D^  the 
post-reform  group  <»tarted  slightxy  ahead  of  the  pre-reform  group  in 
both  mathematics  and  reading^  but  lost  those  advantages  and  ended 
up  only  equal  to,  or  slightly  lower  than,  its  predecessor  by  the 
final  testing  year. 

On  the  othar  h^nd,  we  do  have  findings  of  net  gain  on  some  of 
the  eight  outcomes.    The  upper  part  of  figure  1  shows  three  clear 
examples  of  positive  impacts  of  education  reform  for  at-risk 
students.    Note  that  in  all  three  cases,  the  post-reform  Qroup 
median  percentile  scores  increased  throughout  high  school,  while 
the  pre-reforro  group  had  had  declines.     In  short,  in  these  three 
cases,  the  post -reform  group  of  at-risk  students  both  improved 
their  performance  relative  to  th^  national  norms  and  improved  more 
than  the  pre-reform  group  (which,  in  fact,  had  declined  rather  than 
improved).    These  three  positive  impacts  were  found  in  District  C 
in  both  reading  and  mathematics  and  in  District  6  in  mathematics. 

These  achievement  results  do  suggest  that  at-risk  students 
have  not  suffered  "disasters*  as  a  result  of  education  reform  in 
these  four  cities.    But  our  findings  on  the  eight  outcomes  are 
both  mixed  and  modest. 
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Impacts  on  Black  and  Hispanic  Students 

We  paid  special  attention  in  our  study  tr  the  impacts  of 
education  reforms  on  minority  students.    I  move  now  to  the  results 
for  all^  bJdck  and  Hispanic  students,  not  just  those  with  lower  test 
scores. 

For  blacks,  the  results  are  about  the  same  as  I  have  reported 
for  students  at-risk  due  to  low  reading  achievement:  3  cases  of 
overall  net  gain  (ses  figure  2).    The  only  difference  is  for 
reading  in  District  D.     Those  results  showed  a  slight  positive 
trend  (though  no  net.  gain)  fo^  ^t-risk  students  (see  figure  1)  but 
are  increasingly  negative  for  blacks  after  reform.     Figure  2  thus 
shows  two  such  cases  of  increasingly  negative  trends  for  black 
students,  compared  to  only  one  for  low-achieving  students  (*.n 
figure  1). 

For  Hispanics,  the  results  were  different.    We  had  data  for 
only  SIX  comparisons  instead  of  eight  due  to  the  very  small 
Hispanic  student  population  in  District  C.     The  results  showed  no 
instances  of  net  gains  for  the  post-reform  group  and  two  cases  of 
increasing  negative  trends.     Figure  3  shows  the  reading  decline 
for  Hispanics  in  Districts  B  and  D,  which  worsened  after  reform. 
Two  other  results--mathematics  in  Districts  3  and  D — show  the 
Hispanic  students*  performance  relative  to  national  norms  declined 
somewhat  during  high  school  for  both  the  pre-reform  and  post-reform 
groups.     The  results  for  reading  and  mathematics  in  District  A 
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Figure  2: 

Black  Student  Achievement:  Comparisons  of  Pre-reform 
and  Post-reform  Groups  from  Grade  8  Through  High 
School  Testing 

Pattern  of  Net  Gain  for  Post-Reform  Students  Relative 
to  Pre-Reform  Students 

a.  Reversal  Uoru  negative  to  positive  or  flat  trend 
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Figure  3: 

Hispanic  Student  Achievement:  Comparisons  of 
Pre-reform  and  Post-reform  Groups  from  Grade  8  Through 
High  School  Testing 

Patterns  of  Net  Gain  for  Post-Reform  Students  Relative 
to  Pre-Reform  Cohort 
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were  mixed,  but  essentially  the  same  as  the  pattern  or  no  net 
gains  we  saw  for  blacks  and  for  at-risk  students  in  District  A. 

In  short,  our  results  suggest  that  the  education  reform 
experience  may  have  done  less  to  aid  Hispanic  students.  (Since 
there  are  few  Hispanic  students  in  the  successful  District  C,  we 
cannot  tell  how  their  comparative  performance  would  have  been 
there.) 

Impacts  on  Higher-Achieving  Students 

We  also  traced  the  experience  of  higher-achieving,  not  at-risk 
students:    ^hat  is,  those  scoring  at  and  above  the  35th  percentile 
in  grade  8  reading.     These  results  served  as  another  i^ardstick 
against  which  to  measure  the  results  for  low-achieving  students  and 
for  minorities,  but  they  are,  of  course,  interesting  in  and  of 
themselves. 

We  found  sonewhat  weaker  performance  by  the  better  students 
than  by  at-risk  students  (see  figure  4).     District  C  again  showed 
net  gains  in  both  reading  and  mathematics.    The  District  A 
mathematics  results  were  somewhat  positive  in  that  the  downward 
trend  for  the  pre-reform  group  improved  slightly.    However,  there 
were  three  instances  of  increasingly  ne<iative  results — reading  and 
mathematics  in  District  B,  and  reading  in  District  D — compared  with 
only  one  in  figure  1. 

In  summary,  we  did  not  find,  in  these  four  school  districts, 
that  education  reform  has  produced  more  favorable  results  for 
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Figure  4: 

Achievement  of  Not-at-Risk  Student.;;  Comparisons  of 
Pre-reform  and  Post-reform  Groups  from  Grade  8  Through 
High  School  Testing 

Pattern  ot  Net  Gain  for  Post-Reform  Students  Relative 
to  Pre-Reform  Students 
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higher-achieving  students  than  for  at-risk  students.    However,  two 
caveats  are  in  order  here.     First,  we  included  students  at  and 
above  the  35th  percentile  in  our  category  of  not  at-risk  students, 
so  the  group  incorporates  students  presenting  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  performance.    It  is  possible  that  favorable  results  could  be 
found  within  smaller  subsets  of  this  not  at-risk  group.  Second, 
this  sample  of  four  school  districts  contains  large  numbers  of  at- 
risk  students  and  high  percentages  of  non-white  students.  The 
results  for  the  not-at-risk  group  may  therefore  have  been  atypical 
of  the  same  group  in  a  differently  proportioned  sample. 

The  impacts  or  education  reforms  on  at-risk  students,  however 
modest  the  net  gains,  appear  somewhat  more  positive  in  the  light  of 
this  comparison,  since  the  performance  trends  of  higher-achieving 
students  may  be,  if  anything,  somewhat  worse  th«n  that  of  the  lower 
achievers.     I  refer  here  only  to  the  patterns  of  chaiges  for  the 
two  groups;  the  nor -at-risk  group  obviously  continues  to  have 
higher  median  achievement  scores  than  does  the  at-risk  group. 

Conclusions  From  the  Data  on  ^-.ha 
Impacts  of  the  Reforms  on  Achievement 

Our  analysis  of  these  data  lead  rae  to  four  findings  and  two 
observations.     First,  scnool  districts  have  made  efforts  to  be  fair 
in  their  programs,  by  intervening  in  favor  of  those  most  at  risk  of 
failure  under  the  tougher  requirements.    Second,  in  our  four  sites, 
education  reform  dio  not  result  in  either  marked  losses  or 
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substantial  gains  in  academic  achievement  for  at-risk  students. 
Improvements  were  small.    While  we  found  more  cases  of  net  gains 
tnan  worsened  negative  trends,  it  is  also  true  th«t  most  of  our 
jo-nparisons  found  no  net  gains.    Third,  black  students  showed  a 
very  similar  patten  to  that  of  at-risk  students.  Fourth, 
Hispanic  students  showed  the  least  favorable  trends  in  reading  and 
mathematics  scores.    Not  only  did  we  fail  to  uncover  any  net  gains 
for  them  from  reforms  in  the  three  school  districts  that  had 
Hispanic  students,  but  the  trend  of  their  scores  across  high 
school  was  down  in  most  cases.    This  was  the  only  group  we  studied 
which  did  not  share  at  all   in  the  modest  gains  associated  with 
reform  in  some  places. 

A  first  observation  based  on  these  findings  is  that,  for  most 
groups  of  students— in:?luding  higher-achieving  students— on  most 
tests  in  these  four  districts,  the  plain  fact  is  that  net  gains  did 
not  predominate.     In  many  cases,  students  after  reforsj  showed 
smaller  achievement  gains  in  high  school  than  did  students  before 
.though  at  least  they  gained  a  little).     Still,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
our  study  was  conducted  at  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of 
these  reforms,  and  it  may  be  that  after  a  few  years  of  experience 
with  them  we  could  see  some  greatly  enhanced  student  achievements. 
Or  else  subsequent  changes  in  districts*  programs  could  lead  to 
different  and  better  outcomes. 

The  second  observation  is  that  the  small  degree  of  improvement 
we  are  reporting  may  be  a  reason  for  another  kind  of  concern,  and 
that  is  that  even  these  modest  results  may  not  be  educationally 
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significant.    During  our  site  visits  to  the  districts,  we  were  tol * 
that— in  the  face  of  new  reforms  requiring  students  to  pass  high 
school  exit  exams — concerned  teachers  sometimes  "taught  to  the 
test*"    This  is  not  necessarily  a  negative  finding  if  it  stems  from 
more  intense,  effective  teaching  of  general  skills,  because  higher 
scores  could  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  better-prepared 
graduates*    However,  students  (and  society)  are  less  well  served  if 
teachers  "teach  to  the  test"  in  the  narrow  sense  of  using  materials 
like  the  test  and  teaching  students  how  to  deal  with  particular 
kinds  of  items.      That  approach  might  lead  to  more  proficient  test- 
takers  but  only  an  illusory  benefit  from  reform. 

In  summary,  then,  impacts  on  at-risk  students'  achievement 
from  education  reforms  were  not  strong  one  way  or  the  other.  There 
were  some  small  gains,  but  these  were  matched  by  more  negative 
trends  especially  for  higher-achieving  students  and  Hispanics. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  REFORMS  ON 

OROP-OUT  RATES  FOR  AT-RISK  STUDEKTS 

The  next  question  we  asked  was    '  »»:her  at-risk  students  quit 
school  more  in  the  post-reform  peiiod  under  the  pressure  of  more 
rigorous  academic  requirements  and  whether  they  quit  school  more 
than  other  students.    Two  of  the  four  districts  provided  data  that 
allowed  us  to  calculate  drop-out  rates  in  the  pre-  and  post-reform 


cohorts. 
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We  did  not  find  a  consistent  pattern  of  results  for  at-risk 
students  in  the  drop-out  data:    the  trends  were  not  the  same  the 
two  districts  which  had  usable  data.    The  drop-out  rate  for  low- 
achieving  students  across  the  high  school  years  worsened  by  three 
percent  for  the  post-reform  group  in  District  A.    It  improved  by 
one  percent  in  District  D.    These  trends  were  the  same  for  all 
students,  no  matter  what  their  achievement  level.    Educators  we 
spoke  with  in  the  two  districts  had  many  views  about  the  drop-out 
problem  but  we  found  no  consensus  that  could  explain  the  small 
fluctuations  we  found  in  the  data.     It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  education  reforms  did  not  have  a  particular  effect  on  drop-out 
rates  in  these  two  school  districts. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  REFORMS  ON 
ENROLLMENT  lU  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  last  question  we  exeunined,  after  looking  at  the 
achievement  and  drop-out  effects  of  education  reforms  on  students, 
was  whether  those  reforms  affected  students*  enrollment  in 
vocational  education  courses.     Recall  that  the  reforms  we  studied 
included  tougher  graduation  requirements  (such  as  more  academic 
courses  and  proficiency  exams),  as  well  as  stricter  requirements 
making  activity  and  athletic  participation  contingent  on  attendance 
and  grades.    The  effect  on  students  her^  could  be  expected  to  come 
through  their  s^..edules:    more  time  spent  on  academics,  either  in 
new  courses  or  in  remedial  work  for  the  exams,  reduces 
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Opportunities  to  enroll  in  vocational  education  courser  that  are 
usually  elective,  not  required*    Low-achieving  stucents  in  general 
would  have  more  trouble  meeting  increased  academic  requirements  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  have  to  participate  in  required  remedial 
instruction*    These  would  pose  obvious  barriers  for  those  who 
wanted  to  take  vocational  courses* 

Thus  the  questions  we  needed  to  answer  were  first,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  reforms  in  four  school  districts  on  all 
students*  vocational  education  enrollment?    And  second,  have  there 
been  disparate  impacts  on  low-achieve rn? 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  at  least 
part  of  our  analysis  on  the  topic  today,  since  we  believe  it  is  a 
start  towards  significant  improvement  of  che  data  available  on  the 
subject*    For  exeuople,  we  found  data  from  state  education  agencies 
in  two  of  the  states  where  our  study  districts  are  located  which 
indicates  that  statewide  vocational  education  enrollment  has 
declined  over  the  years  that  education  reforms  were  implemented*^ 

We  believe  observers  should  not  draw  the  obvious  conclusions. 


'In  one  state  that  inc  eased  academic  graduation  requirements  and 
mandated  remedial  instruction  without  funding  a  longer  school  day, 
vocational  edi»':ation  enrollment  decreased  by  7,335  or  6  percent 
from  1984^85  to  1985-86,  the  time  period  coinciding  with  the  first 
and  second  years  of  educational  reforms*     During  this  same  time 
period,  enrollment  in  state  mandated  remedial  math,  English,  and 
reading  instruction  increased  by  approximately  6,000*  Data  from 
another  state  demonstrate  a  steep  decline  in  vocational  education 
enrollment  after  educational  reforms  were  implemented  and  a  strong 
up**swing  in  vocational  education  enrollments  several  years  later 
(from  760,000  in  1981-82  to  433,000  in  1983-84  and  back  up  to 
734,000  in  1986->87)*  In  this  state,  requirements  were  toughened  two 
years  before  the  state  funded  an  additional  period  of  instruction 
per  school  day* 
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however.  Such  aggregate  fiviures  jan  present  at  least  two  sorts  of 
problems: 

—  they  include  all  school  districts,  thus  mingling  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  schedule  and  vigor  of  reform;  and 

—  they  can  be  affected  by  overall  declines  in  student 
enrollment,  which  would  affect  enrollments  in  all  course 
areas,  not  only  vocational  education. 

A  better  test  of  the  effects  of  reform  will  come  from  studic*  of 
actual  course-taking  in  specific  districts  over  time,  in  relation 
to  specific  histories  of  reform  activity.    To  show  the  potential  of 
such  analysis,  we  can  report  today  on  our  work  analyzing  one 
district's  rejords  on  different  groups  of  students*  course 
enrollments  before  and  after  new  rf>quiremen*;s  went  into  effect. 

We  found  that  the  average  student  in  the  post-reform  group 
took  more  academic  courses  and  fewer  ^'ocatiunal  courses  than  his  or 
her  predecessor — about  two  more  acader'c  courses  <\nd  one-half  a 
course  fewer  in  vocational  educe tion.  Academics  could  increase 
without  a  corresponding  vocational  course  decrease  because  this 
Qistrict  expanded  the  day,  adding  one  period  of  classes  per  day 
after  reforms  were  implemented. 

Did  the  at-risk  group  experience  special  pressures,  owing  to 
remedial  classes  perhaps,  that  may  have  caused  a  steeper  drop  in 
vocational  enrollments?    Our  data,  from  this  one  district,  say  no. 
We  found  precisely  the  same  pati     n  for  the  at-risk  group  after 
reform  as  for  all  students*  more  academics  (about  two  courses)  and 
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a  asnaller  decrease  in  vocational  enrollments  (about  one-half  a 
course  across  the  three  years  of  high  school). 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

We  have  reported  here  that  education  reforms  in  four  school 
districts,  located  in  four  different  states,  have  included 
significant  efforts  to  help  all  --cudents  succeed,  but  have 
attained  thus  far  only  modest  success  in  changing  the  trends  of 
achievement  seen  before.    We  were  impressed  in  our  site  visits  by 
the  school  district  staffs*  general  concern  about  low  achievement, 
by  the  remediation  requirements  for  those  who  have  not  succeeded, 
and  by  the  dedication  of  teachers  as  shown  by  volunteer  efforts 
before  and  after  school  and  in  summer  to  give  extra  help  to  at-risk 
students  even  when  districts  could  not  afford  to  expand  the  formal 
program.     In  that  sense,  the  refo'rms  have  engendered  not  only  more 
academics  and  higher  standards,  but  an  effort  to  encourage  and 
support  those  who  have  not  been  successful. 

However,  the  results  are  mixed.    We  saw  some  net  gains,  but 
not  as  many  as  there  perhaps  shoild  have  been,  given  the 
extensiveness  of  the  reforms  and  the  hopes  of  their  advocates. 
The  impacts  of  reforms  specifically  on  at-risk  students  were  modest 
in  terms  of  net  gains,  although  they  appear  somewhat  more  positive 
when  compared  to  impacts  on  higher  achievers  whose  results  were 
somewhat  worse. 
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The  results  for  Hispanic  students  showed  once  again  that 
educators  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  designing  effective 
educfttion  for  them.    We  saw  no  net  gains  in  the  Hispanic  data.  The 
trend  of  their  achievement  across  high  school,  in  two  of  three 
school  districts,  we  studied  was  downward  even  after  reform: 
students  performed  worse  relative  to  national  norms  at  the  end  of 
high  school  than  at  the  start. 

Did  reform  accelerate  dropping-out,  or  lower  vocational 
education  course-taking,  especially  for  low-achieving  groups?  Oor 
data  disclose  no  dramatic  or  consistent  effect  in  either  case. 
Considering  two  districts,  dropping  out  went  rp  slightly  in  one  and 
down  slightly  in  the  other,  and  for  everybody,    with  respect  to 
course  enrollments,  we  saw  a  small  decline  in  vocational  course- 
taking,  but  no  one-for-one  swap  in  which  added  academic  classes 
replaced  previous  vocational  courses  in  the  one  district  we  have 
looked  at  so  far,  and  the  pattern  is  again  the  same  for  all 
students.     The  key  here  is  apparently  adequate  resources;  when  the 
school  day  can  be  enlarged,  then  vocational  electives  can  coexist 
with  additional  requirements  from  reform. 

All  things  considered,  if  the  education  reforms  we  examined  in 
four  city  school  districts  did  not  have  the  damaging  effects  on  low 
achievers  that  acme  feared  they  would,  it  is  also  true  that  they 
did  not  produce  the  general  advances  their  advocates  have  hoped 
for. 

rhis  conclude^  my  prepared  statement.     I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  raay  have. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  wondering  if  each  of  you  might  be  wilhng  to  address  the 
issue  of  set-asides  and  the  question  of  whether  you  support  the 
status  quo,  or  do  you  see  some  way  that  we  can  continue  to  guaran- 
tee access  while  we  improve  the  quality  of  programs  m  general,'' 

Dr.  Phelps.  Mr.  Sawyer,  speaking  on  behalf  of  community  col- 
leges, we  do  have  an  open  door  policy  which,  in  effect,  means  that 
a  student  comes  on  a  first  come/first  served  basis.  , 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  noted  that  is  extremely  impor- 
tant when  dealing  with  these  at-risk  populations  is  making  certain 
that  the  student  understands  how  to  get  into  the  system  and 
making  certain  that  there  are  outreach  programs  and  student  sup- 
port systems  along  with  the  vocational  assistance. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  are  talking  about  whether  the  set-asides  under 
the  Federal  law  are  appropriate  not  whether  or  not  there  is  access 
to  programming.  ^  ^  x  •  xi.  i.  * 

Mr  Wirt.  What  we  found  in  the  National  Assessment  is  that  set- 
asides  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  target  resources  on  special  popula- 
tions If  you  wish  to  add  extra  resources  and  see  that  there  are 
extra  services  provided  for  disadvantaged  students,  then  simply 
saying  that  a  certain  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  should  be  spent 
on  those  students  is  not  necessarily  enough  to  result  in  more  serv- 
ices or  expanded  programs  for  those  students  at  the  local  level. 

It  is  possible  for  a  recipient  to  take  the  Federal  funds  that  were 
to  be  spent  on  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  use  them  to 
fund  the  existing  programs  and  then  use  the  resources  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  spent  for  other  purposes.  So  it  also  requires 
some  mechanism  of  excess  costs  to  trj'  to  direct  the  resources  to 

extra  services.  ^    . ,         ,  i_  ^  xi  

So  the  question  is  not  only  do  the  set-asides  work  but  are  there 
also  other  mechanisms  of  regulating  expenditures  that  need  to  go 

along  with  them.  ,       ^     x,    .  x   j  i.- 

Our  studies  indicate  that  m  the  Perkins  Act  the  introduction  ot 
the  formula  and  the  tighter  excess  cost  provisions  has  not  changed 
the  targeting  of  Perkins  funds  in  districts  with  large  concentra- 
tions of  poor  students.  ^        ,  .  ^. 

It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  point.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
indicated  many  of  the  problems  with  the  formula.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  make  the  targeting  provisions  work  better  than  they  have 
if  there  was  a  clear  definition  in  the  law  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents" or  "special  population  students,"  not  for  many  different  fac- 
tors but  a  clear  definition.  ,  .  .  W  J 

Then  effort  would  need  to  go  into  explaining  the  regulations  and 
essentially  developing  the  targeting  mechanisms.  , 

So  if  one  wanted  to  pursue  the  set-asides— my  main  point  is,  one 
needs  to  go  beyond  just  the  set-aside  and  implement  the  regulatory 
mechanisms  that  would  see  that  the  monies  are  spent  as  Congress 

Our  proposal  that  we  have  for  the  secondary  level  is  intended  to 
produce  the  same  sort  of  accountability,  which  is  critical.  We  think 
that  a  supplanting  provision  is  still  needed,  and  we  recommend  tar- 
^geting  much  of  the  Federal  resources  on  improvement  efforts  in  a 
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S?!?iJf*.u  ""S^*"  °[  ^^^'^^  will  make  it  easier  to  not  only 

direct  the  Federal  effort  towards  improving  the  schools  in  those 

Sacru^t  for^SieTnr '^^^^^^  "^^'^^  ^^^'^ 

One  thing  I  didn't  mention  on  the  postsecondary  level  on  per- 
incentives  is  that,  clearly,  the  Congress  could  require 
that  extra  weijght  be  assigned  for  disadvantaged  students  or  for 
specid  population  groups  of  different  kinds.  We  said  the  States 
SnHn'?r^??  he  fonnulas,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  Coni?2 
couldn  t  say  that  certain  weightings  would  be  applied. 
fr.iL^?{  "^X^^"^^  recommended  a  period  for  the  development  of  the 
formu  as,  because  there  are  difficult  questions  of  how  to  design  the 
formulas  so  that  the  resources  would  reward  institutions  that  are 
doing  an  especially  good  job  with  disadvantaged  students 

1  think  the  attractive  point  about  the  performance  incentives  for 
targeting  resources  is,  what  you  are  really  interested  in  is  better 
education  and  better  results  for  those  students,  and  it  looks  to  us 
that  incentives  would  be  a  good  way  to  accomplish 

.^^^^^ITaIu  I*  w^  ^**0P*6<^  the  reforms  that 

^^/r™f?r*'°"!^  *h^*  w®  wo"^<*  continue  to  need  the  set-asides? 

Mr.  Wirt.  Our  recommendation  is  not. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Kadamus. 

ha^n^^°>^r;J  ^'""h  ^"^^  perspective,  we  think  that 

having  a  balance  of  set-asides  as  an  access  mechanism  and  pro- 
gram improvement  is  important,  because  access  to  not  a  quality 
program  is  not  really  access,  and  so  there  has  got  to  be  that  bal- 


aol^^u  u^fu^i?^^*  problem  we  find-and  I  think  it  has  been 

S^^Sfn  «\S^T^'",f  "^^^'Je-^  ^j*^  the  set-asides  work 

M     u  three  points  on  that. 

'^'  to  those  districts  that  have 

w4t^?/FiTf^"'H'^§P^'^  disadvantaged  already;  that  is 
nf R.-iiP  •     ?  "Ot  surprised  to  see  some 

nJoT  fv,  f  u  ^  ^^^^^  because,  in  fact,  it  is  not  driven  to  the  agen- 
shonI??i  between  the  percentage  of  students  that 

I^^Ia  i^.^T'f  veraus  the  percentage  of  students  who  are  being 
d^^wii'^  fact,  the  studente  who  have  a  high  concentration  of 
Kn^fW  handicapped  students  already  in  programs  con- 
^Z  ni<£n?  JfTif**^  wit^  more  money,  and  those  that  aren't 
TZ^f  3  •  the  next  year.  So  the  Federal  formula 

doesn  t  drive  you  towards  closing  that  gap  but,  in  fact,  may  even 
exacerbate  that  gap  over  time.  ^ 

currently,  by  requiring  the  money  to  go  to 

nLS  AfE="^'v'P'*.f'*^i^^  ^0  thin.  I  think  both  the 

National  Assessment  and  GAO  show  that  the  grant  awards-I 
h."«%nn^^j7°!:u  State  the  average  grant  award  for  handicapped 
s  $4  000  and  for  the  disadvantaged  it  is  about  $4,500.  There  is  vSy 
ittle  you  can  really  do  with  that,  and  we  have  tried  to  go  more 
towarcte  a  definition  of  what  we  call  major  providers  so  that  wecan 
concentrate  the  money  particularly  on  those  agencies,  larger  agen 
mnvp"!!!!  nfTif  ^"i'n*'''"'     disadvantaged  stulents  and  1^  abll  to 
«1  ?      **°"^'''  "?t  just  the  access  to  set-aside  money  but 
also  program  improvement  money  to  those  particular  agencies 
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The  third  point  I  will  make  is  what  I  will  ca'  he  double 
whammy  of  matching  and  excess  costs.  Both  of  those  ....  urements 
together  really  provide  a  significant  disincentive  towaras  serving 
disadvantaged  students.  Together,  they  really  cause  a  problem.  One 
or  the  other,  I  think,  is  helpful  from  an  accountability  standpoint, 
but  v;e  say  "We  can  only  allow  you  to  pay  for  the  excess  costs 
above  the  no  mal  costs.  Let's  say  it  costs  $2,000  for  a  normal  stu- 
dent, $4,000  for  a  handicapped.  We  will  allow  you  to  pay  $2,000  ot 
that  money,  but  because  of  the  matching  you  only  can  pay  for  haxt 
of  that."  So  essentially  what  we  are  doing  is  really  providing  a  lot 
of  restrictions  on  those  poorest  agencies  and,  I  think,  causing  some 
of  this  turnback  of  dollars  that  you  are  seeing  in  some  of  these 
studies 

I  woiild  agree  with  John  from  the  standpoint  that  the  way  to 
move  on  this  is  to  allow  the  States  some  greater  flexibility  in 
moving  these  monies  but  also  provide  some  performance  standards, 
have  them  develop  performance  standards,  which  snow  that  they 
have  served  students  and  closed  this  gap  between  the  percentage  ot 
students  who  are  in  need  versus  those  that  are  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  One  more,  if  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chairnian. 

Should  I  conclude  that  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  am  hearing 
from  my  State-that  maintenancd-of-effort  requirements  can  actu- 
ally have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  quality  of  innovation  that  takes 

Mr  Wirt.  I  guess  I  would  respond  to  something  Jim  said.  It  is 
our  sense,  in  looking  at  the  effects  of  the  maintenance  of  effort- 
well,  first  of  all,  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  in  the  Fer- 
kins  Act  has  really  not  been  translated  into  a  meaningful  provi- 

^*°Our  findings  on  excess  costs,  I  think,  are  generally  that  while 
some  school  districts,  particularly  large  school  districts,  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  matching  provisions  early  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Act,  it  has  not  turned  out  to  be  a  particularly 
difficult  kind  of  requirement  to  meet.  There  are  services  being  pro- 
vided to  disadvantaged  students  involving  excess  costs,  and  the 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  to  cover  those  activities. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  go  out  and  look,  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion, art  there  new  things  going  on  in  the  district  because  of  the 
Federal  funds  that  you  didn^t  expect?  I  think  if  you  read  the  testi- 
mony and  our  final  report  it  will  provide  some  more  explanation  ot 

*^fhe  other  point  about  set-asides  is,  when  we  have  looked  at  the 
State  allocation  process,  where  there  are  several  set-asides  in  the 
act,  what  often  happens  at  the  State  level  is  that  for  each  of  the 
set-asides,  a  series  of  decisions  will  get  made  as  to  how  the  money 
will  be  allocated.  So  one  set-aside  may  turn  into  three  or  tour  dit- 
ferent  purposes  and  activities.  .    . ,      ,      . .  i. 

So,  in  some  respects,  set-asides  spawn  set-asides  when  they  go  to 
the  State  level.  So  we  think  it  is  important  to  establish  the  idea  ot 
developing  State  priorities  and  concentrating  the  money  there. 

I  think  another  important  thing  is  that  we  think  an  objective  ot 
Federal  policy  should  be  to  try  to  get  program  improvement  funds 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  programs  where  there  are  many 
special  populations,  so  that  the  idea  of  program  improvement 
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S^n-H"?*  ^  program  improvement  for  these  students  and  special 
thS^prindpk^  students,  so  that  the  law  would  need  to  reiiS)rce 

n£':*/J!f^;i  \  "^^y-  I  '^a^'t  answer  your  question 

now;  I  do  understand  it.  I  don't  believe  that  set-asides  targeted  to 
the  si^ial  populations  have  been  advantageous  to  our  district.  We 
sSe^te  PeSfii;/7  'h^P'"'  ^S^isadv^taged  and  hand?capped 
nrS  '  5  funds  mav  only  be  used  as  25  percent  of  a 

nf  ^^fr"^  the  funding  for  the  other  75  percent  may  not  come  out 
fi^nuT  ♦  maintenance  of  effort  matching.  It  is  also  costly  and  dif- 
ficult  to  track  the  number  of  handicapped  students  to  satisfy  the 
nf  ^ ^5"'^       to  be  ^e  to  match  with  mainK 

L,^^  ♦1^°'!^""'^  ^  "^^'^^  justified  estimates  of  students 
served  rather  than  precise  documentation  in  some  cases. 

Uoti^f^"^^  n  ^^J^^  the  outcome  is  what  we  are  looking  for.  As  I 

^o  ^n?t?nn?^'^'  "^fv,"^^^  ^  ^^"^  frustrated  if  divid^ls 

^  down  the  paperwork  and  assist  the  students,  and 

If  you  spend  as  much  time  as  currently    equired  in  filling  out 

?o^J,k^V{"ff  '^'^         ^  beinrdone  for  students!  if 

you  take  a  look  at  the  old  poverty  programs  where  people  turned 
away,  programs  that  generally  assisted  central  core  cities  were  n^ 

ten Sl^ifl  ^  "^^^  ^"^^'-^  °f  GovernmS  Uhink  it 
IS  essential  that  bureaucrats  and  individuals  that  are  being  held 

Sn  thS^ftv 'v,*^'  ^""5"^  ^^""i^  P'-^^i^^^  by  Ck)ngress  make  cer 

Tf  *u  b^^®  ^  wbat  is  poing  on. 

we  npJH'"L'?A''I^'''^^'^'i®  comn.unity  college  education  that 
p^Kt^l  .c^  and  address,  it  is  support  services  for  students, 
fcighty  percent  of  our  students  are  working,  and  they  are  maintain- 
ti^f  t  .Tfv.'  ^"tu^^^t  °^b°"^«bo^^•  They  need  support  systems 
of  «,fe  that  w?'""^^  ^  P«^"*  ^  ^  The  4ount 

ludicrous  ^'"^  making  bureaucrats  out  of  educators  is  really 

^^^^  the  provisions  in  the  new  law  be  very  con- 
Sl^h  „  n  nJ""^  "'"''•b  ^  ^P^"*  trying  to  track  and  step 
Side  availK'"  ™^     °  account  for  what  little  funding  is 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you. 
ti^^^J!'^  Hawkins.  The  chair  would  respectfully  ask  that  we 
\Z  """J  ourselves  to  the  five-minute  rule  ani  then,  assum 

i^Si  Tu'^ti"'"?'        we  can  have  a  second  round.  0th- 

tothei'r  qu'Sstions    Members  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  get 

^b^V?'^^^'  ^^^"'^  J'O"  fo*"  your  latitude  on  that. 

th?.rohw!  ^  '^"^^  th^t  you  understand 

tne  problem  of  the  chair  as  well  as  anyone. 
Mr.  Smith. 

wiuLdTa  iLg^onT  ''''^^  ^b^*  ""'^'-^^y 

r.f^LTJ\^  y°"       said  that  less  than  50  percent 

"^oS  Inhr- V^'^''-^^  ^'""^  vocational  education  programs  get 
good  jobs    My  question  is,  how  much  less  than  50  percent^  I 
mean  what  is  the  number?  Fcn,ciit.  i 

Mr.  Wirt.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  number  is. 
Mr.  Smith.  Just  do  your  best.  Give  me  a  ball  park. 
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Mr  Wirt.  What  we  have  done  is  try  to  look  at  the  rate  at  which 
students  get  good  jobs  depending  upon  how  much  vocational  educa- 
tion they  take  and  to  try  to  find  out  if  students  that  take  more  end 
up  getting  better  results.  ,        ,    ,  ^  t     i    u  ^ 

Mr  Smith.  Excuse  me.  I  don't  ^ant  to  be  rude,  but  I  only  have 
five  minutes,  and  this  isn't  the  point.  Just  give  me  a  ball  Park. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  number  is  probably  on  the  order  of  20  to  Z5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  depends  on  how  you  map  it  out. 

Mr  Smith.  I  understand.  We  all  live  in  an  approximate  world. 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  something,  and  then  I  am  going  to  have  a 
question,  and  I  would  like  for  each  of  you  to  try  to  bore  in  on  it  it 
you  can,  because  I  know  the  chairman  is  concerned  about  time. 

Applying  this  sort  of  layman's  rule  to  what  I  have  heard,  1  have 
heard  that  we  have  a  problem  targeting  the  money  in  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  financial  accounting— and  we  have  had  a  iittle 
trouble  with  that— that,  in  fact,  being  a  little  more  general  than  1 
would  like,  there  really  hasn't  been  much  academic  pay-off,  it  1 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  dropout  rate,  the  Hispanic  data,  and,  in 
fact,  the  data  that  Ms.  Chelimsky  put  in.  There  has  been  a  little  bit 
up  here  and  a  little  bit  down  there,  and  it  has  been  pretty  minor. 
So  there  really  hasn't  been  much  academic  pay-off.  The  world  has 
not  moved  under  our  feet  or  the  feet  of  the  children  that  we 
wanted  to  help,  and  now  we  know  that  between  roughly  three  out 
of  four  children,  despite  all  this,  still  don  t  go  out  there  and  get  to 
enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  participation  in  this  society. 

I  have  two  questions.  One  has  to  do  with  set-asides,  and  one  has 
to  do  with  the  regulatory  burden  that  I  believe,  quite  frankly, 
Doctor,  is  not  only  crushing  postsecondary  educators,  I  think  it  is 
crushing  secondary  educators  too.  So  I  have  two  questions. 

One:  Do  any  of  you  really  believe  that  by  better  targeting  of  set- 
asides  we  are  going  to  move  the  numbers?  Does  anybody  really  be- 
lieve that  that  is  going  to  change  children  s  lives  m  schools/ 

The  second  question  is:  Ho^v  about  for  the  districts  that  like  tne 
way  they  are  doing  business,  let  them  do  business  that  way,  but  in- 
stead of  trying  to  write  a  new  part  of  the  law,  how  about  a  circuit 
breaker  for  school  districts  that  want  to  be  held  accountable  tor 
outcomes  and  want  to  be  free  from  the  regulatory  overload  to  write 
their  own  pian,  not  at  the  State  level  but  at  the  coUegiate  or  the 
school  district  level  and  say,  "We're  going  to  do  business,  we  will 
produce  the  following  things  for  you,  and  get  off  our  backs,  and  let 

^^Dr  ^Phelps.  Mr.  Smith,  if  we  had  that  opportunity,  we  would 
dance  in  the  street.  The  circuit  breaker  approach  really— we  would 
probably  create  a  lot  of  anxiety  in  a  lot  of  funny  places,  but  we 
would  get  results. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  would  educate  children. 

Dr.  Phelps.  We  would  educate  youngsters. 

Mr.  Smith.  Adults.  .    ^  x       i-    *u  * 

Dr  Phelps.  And  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  realize  that  the 
individuals  that  ^ome  to  community  colleges  are  succeeding.  Cer- 
tainly you  can  find  a  statistic  around  certification  and  credential- 
ing  in  degrees,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  most  individuals  that 
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come  m  will  find  whether  or  not  they  belong  there,  and  of  the  40 
or  a  percent  that  drop  out  nationally  from  community  colleges,  we 
know  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  those  individuals  do  receive 
what  they  need.  They  don't  have  to  be  there  for  certification. 

It  there  has  been  a  problem  with  the  private  sector,  business  and 
industry.  It  is  the  10-week  system  or  the  semester  system.  Business 
individuals  become  frustrated  with  institutional  learning  because 
they  have  got  it  all  set  up  in  some  academic  model  rather  than  get- 
ting a  person  m— if  you  need  somebody  at  the  Foss  T  /boat  to 
train  sailors  to  get  out  and  tie  knots,  it  doesn't  necessarily  take  10 
weeks,  and  if  a  small  business  operator  can  use  the  public  sector 
tor  that  kind  of  training  and  put  people  to  work  without  all  that 
S^SnTas^om?^"*'^'"^'         ^  community  college 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Wirt.  In  response  to  that,  we  have  also  found  in  the  Nation- 
al Assessment— there  are  no  magic  solutions.  We  have  found  that 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  is  substantially  worse  for  stu- 
dents m  poor  communities,  and  I  think  that  that  is  a  probLm  that 
should  receive  Federal  attention  and  that  Federal  resources  should 
be  directed  to  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  the  students 
m  our  schools  who  have  the  least  access  to  good  vocational  educa- 
tion m  this  instance.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  Excuse  me.  In  the  interests  of  time— I  know  the 
chairman  wants  to  move  this  along,  and  I  was  hoping  also  to  get  to 

£t  J°S^  °M  .u'^'/f  yo"'  si*"'  '•espond  in  writing  per- 

haps? Would  that  be  acceptable  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman?  because  I 

to  drag°his  orT  ^^^^  questions,  and  I  don't  want 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Let's  give^he  gentleman  another  minute  to 
respond. 

Mr.  Wirt.  Thank  you.  I  think  I  can  respond  briefly. 

1  think  we  also  would  welcome  your  proposal.  I  think  what  is  im- 
portent-and  when  you  break  down  the  NAVE  statistics  on  that  25 
percent,  m  fact,  the  students  who  take  a  concentrated,  coherent 
program  of  vocational  education  where  it  combines  applied  aca- 
demics and  vocational  education— what  we  call  a  sequenced  or  an 
integrated  program-in  fact,  do  the  best,  and  what  all  the  restric- 
tions tend  to  do  IS  fragment  that  program,  not  allow  the  educators 
to  put  together  a  coherent  program  of  applied  academics,  reinforc- 
mg  basic  skills,  and  ^ve  the  occupational  skills  that  students  need, 
lhat  IS  what  we  need  to  encourage,  and  that  is  where  we  need  to 
^^i/f  0^°"''  P'^oPosal  would  provide  that  kind  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  I  would  love  to  talk  to  you  about  it  later. 

lhank  you,  ?  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ha.vkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  heard  the  magic  word  "integration"  of  these  programs.  Fbr  a 
long  time,  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
trom  the  community  colleges  just  articulated  about  how  we  are 
T  °"  semesters,  and  quarters,  and  periods,  and  so  on. 

Indeed,  even  with  all  the  present  restrictions,  there  is  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine out  there. 
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I  would  ask  the  gentleman  who  did  the  work  with  the  National 
Assessment  if  you  saw  any  examples  of  places  where  vocational 
education  is  being  integrated  with  other  resources.  f"ch  ^,"fine 
Title  I  money  at  the  high  school  level,  which  is  rarely  done  unfor- 
tunately, mainly  because  we  don't  have  enough  Title  I  money,  or 
Chapter  I  it  is  called  now.  ,  , 

Where  we  have  seen  local  school  people  with  all  this  to  do,  tney 
put  them  together  very  successfully.  Then  that  jumps  fto '--enext 
thing:  ThesI  tend  to  be  the  same  people  that  you  find  who  ignore 
the  idea  that  everybody  finishes  the  semester  at  the  same  level  of 
vocational  achievement.  They  start  going  back  to  what  the  military 
schools  did  in  my  time,  training  you  until  you  could  pass  a  test  to 
show  that  you  had  this  level  of  proficiency.  Then  you  went  to  the 
next  level  of  proficiency,  and  ultimately  you  were  called  some- 
thing-an  aircraft  m.echanic;  in  my  case,  an  aviation  ordnance 
man  Whatever  the  ultimate  title,  the  person  who  got  you  knew 
that  you  had  been  able  to  do  each  of  these  steps.  . 

That  doesn't  fit  with  so  many  weeks  and  so  many  hours  ot  in- 
struction, because  some  parts  of  it  some  students  get  right  away 
and  they  are  ready  for  the  next  step,  and  others  are  still  struggling 
with  it  at  the  end  of  the  period.  ^  ,    j.,  •  „i 

So  some  school  people  have  found  ways  to  take  their  vocational 
education  programs  into  the  future  in  this  regard.  Did  you  run  into 
that  in  the  assessment?  Did  any  of  your  samples  show  you  that 
kind  of  successful  local  ingenuity?  „  .  j 

Mr  Wirt.  Yes,  we  have.  We  supported  a  project  to  go  out  and 
look  very  hard  for  some  of  the  best  examples  of  local  school  sys- 
tems and  area  schools  in  some  cases  where  they  have  been  at- 
temp',xng  to  expand  the  academic  content  of  vocational  educat  on 
at  the  same  tinie  that  they  have  been  also  rethinking  the  teaching 
of  academic  subjects  so  that  there  is  ,  less  isolation  of  what  is 
learned  in  the  academic  part  of  the  curricu)am  from  what  students 
are  doing  in  vocational  education.  j.,  j.      u    ^  f-,„„^ 

I  think  what  is  interesting  about  these  places  that  we  have  found 
is  that  they  are  trying  to  provide  more  use  of  the  occupational  edu- 
cation and  the  vocational  education  to  provide  more  meaning  tor 
the  students,  and  that  can  be  particularly  important  for  the  stu- 

^^^"tfiink'ali'they  are  trying  to  raise  the  level  of  vocational  educ^ 
tion  for  those  students  and,  you  know,  challenge  their  thinking.  1 
think  that,  in  some  ways  this  is  more  than  integration.  The  impor- 
tant concept  is  to  raise  the  level,  challenge  thinking,  make  it  more 
demanding,  and  I  think  that  is  happening  but  not  in  many  places. 
It  is  starting,  and  there  are  vocational  educators  who  are  doing  it, 
but  there  is  a  big  job  to  do.  ,  .  ,  t  u         -n  i,^ 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  a  bill  pending,  which  I  hope  will  be  an 
amendment  to  this  reauthorization  that  we  refer  to  as  2  Pjus  A 
trying  to  have  a  meaningful  program  developed  st^dente  that 
ties  together  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  with  the  first  two 
years  in  a  community  college,  or  any  college  that  is  willing  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  work  with  it.  We  have  some  indication  that 
some  of  the  four-year  colleges  in  urban  areas  might  be  interested.  1 
don't  know  whether  it  will  work  out  or  not. 
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f«?^^fe    I,  u'^®'"\'°°''^"?.  ?*  of  the  driving  concerns 

S  «^f/L'^^?i'Tu^?y^^"e  and  thinking  about  it,  my  State, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  10  grants  out  there.  They  have  usid  some 
Tht  U'^^'"''^^  education  money  from  the  Federal  Government. 

qf^f/!^WT^"*^.fi*^  community  colleges  in  10  locations 
he  "2  nk,?  9°'    .'S^^        are^ven  now,  doing  what  we  think 
the  Z  plus  2  would  encourage.  They  have  done  it  on  their  own. 
and  everybody  I  have  talked  to-interestingly,  none  of  Se  pro^ 
StTnffvlfeT  part  of  the  State,  in  the  most  urbanLd 

Kvf  ^""^  ^  ^  ^^^'•^  smaller  communities  are. 

Maybe  there  is  some  reason  why  community  colleges  and  high 
WJhooIs  get  along  better  out  in  the  more  rur^  parts  of  the  State. 
But  they  are  working  m  places  that  you  don't  think  of  as  the  most 
progressive  parts  of  mv  State  under  normal  circums^cel.  %e 
^  sucSdiS?  '^^^'^         ^'•e  very  enthusiastic  that  they 

erS?n?tC,L"*  f^ti  with  what  we  talked  about  in  inte- 

grating the  use  of  other  resources  like  remedial  programs  with  vo- 
cational education,  I  think  you  get  back  to  Mr.  Saber's  Sion 

«ten?  in  n2      f  ®f  ^^T^"      s^«es  we  ha/set-a^ides  for 

about  10  percent  of  the  funds.  In  other  words,  we  sent  the  Federal 
funds  out  and  said,  "You  will  set  aside  10  iScrntof  the  fundi 
these  purposes. 

Jt^^i  S^^f^'^u-'frf  *^a*  dow"  from  about  80  per- 

cent m  the  Senate  bill  to,  we  ended  up  ^vith  55  percent,  I  think  Uis 
now,  m  these  various  little  categories 

We  keep  hearing  sort  of  on  tlie  wind  from  people  that  these  get 
m  the  way,  that  these  arbitrary  set-asides-so  much  for  displaced 
homemakers,  and  so  much  for  this  category  and  that  category-get 

breakerLf  S'h^  S""'^^  was  suggesting  with  his  circuit 

Dreaker.  Let  us  do  what  makes  sense  for  the  population  we  are 

S^"lltTi^r^*^f.^'^lk  if  it  comes  out  all 

un  r^nrJ  nf  f?.j/°"  people  On  the  panel  react  to  the  idea  of  freeing 
up  more  of  thrs  money  without  these  categorical  set-asides?  I  know 
f^f^  ff  ®  interest  groups  will  even  now  start;  to  squirm  about  the 
homemakera^  mandated  set-aside  for  displaced 

pHnr.iw°^'^^®  that  we  could  release  some  of  this  money  to  the 
educators  and  get  better  bang  for  our  buck  than  we  do  when  we  get 

StTer  Ks^l£4^er  ^'^^        '^^^^^^^  with  titfes 

Chairman  Hawkins.  To  whom  on  the  panel? 

Mr.  Ford.  Anybody  that  wants  to  respond. 
p^7,u  '■'"l"  Hawkins  I  would  say  that  everybody  can't  respond. 
C<.uld  we  have  two  witnesses  respond?  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to 
get  into  a  series  of  responses.  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Phelps.  I  would  like  to  respond,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  All  right. 

Dr.  Phelps.  First  of  all,  I  do  believe  that  in  the  reauthorization 
bill  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  directing  funds  direct- 
ly  to  the  educational  enterprise  rather  than  through  a  series  of 
btate  agencies  where  you  have  a  reinterpretation  of  every  rule, 
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regulation,  and  law  that  may  be  far  from  what  the  Congre^  in- 
tended. I  think  in  that  manner  there  would  be  more  money  to  be 
utilized  at  the  local  level.  ,  .  .     xv.  _  .uof 

I  also  believe  that  if  districts  can  demonstrate  two  thmgs— that 
they  are  innovative-for  example,  we  have  four  colleges  with  ^ 
plus  2"  programs  and  one  establishing  a  middle  college  and  ear- 
marking students  from  the  high  schools  that  can  be  identified  and 
pulled  over-the  public  school  teachers  are  working- with  our  col- 
lege on  the  campus;  they  even  have  a  principal  that  has  been  iden- 
tified to  become  a  part  of  the  college  setting  for  these  high-nsk  stu- 
dents. Those  kinds  of  programs  ought  to  be,, regarded  and  not 
snuffed  off,  where  you  have  to  rush  off  to  Kellogg  Foundation  or 
the  Ford  Foundation,  if  you  will,  to  try  to  find  the  funds  to  make 
them  work.  We  could  do  a  great  deal  more  with  a  lot  less  bureauc- 
racy. ,  .  . 

Mr.  Wirt.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief 

We  find  in  the  National  Assessment  that  the  quality  of  vocation- 
al education  is  not  as  good  for  poorer  students  aE  it  is  for  wealthier 
students,  and  at  the  postsecondary  level  we  find  that  minorities 
and  poor  students  do  not  complete  programs  at  the  same  rates  as 

other  students.  .  „ui^,v,o 

So  I  don't  think  the  answer  is  loosening  up— there  are  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  if  you  wish  to  direct  resources  to  solving  those 
problems,  then  I  don't  think  that  simply  freeing  up  the  strings  is 
the  answer.  ,  .  ,    «  .      . .      •  i. 

Our  proposals  have  tried  to  build  other  kinds  of  incentives  into 
the  policy  that  we  thijik  stand  a  better  chance  of  workmg,  but  it 
will  take  some  incentives,  it  will  take  some  leadership,  and  it  wi^ 
take  some  action  on  the  part  of  Federal  leaders  and  State  leaders 
to  work  on  those  problems.  ,     -  ,        •  ^ 

So  I  don't  think  that  it  is  a  matter  only  of  loosening  up  the 
strings  and  the  response  will  be  forthcoming.  The  problems  are 
there,  and  they  have  been  there  for  a  long  time. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  If  there  are  no  objections,  the  gentleman 
will  be  given  one  additional  minute. 

We  will  recognize  then  Mr.  Kadamus. 

Mr.  Kadamus.  Yes,  sir.  „       ,.    ^     .  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  view  of  the  State  directora  is  that 
there  should  be  greater  flexibility  but  it  has  got  to  be  balanced 
with  a  greater  accountability  system,  and  we  would  be  looking  at 
the  States  playing  that  lead  role,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  think 
the  States  have  to  be  strongly  involved  in  this,  in  directing  this. 

I  think  that  John's  studies  have  shown  that  where  there  is 
strong  State  leadership  and  there  is  strong  State  direction  and  ac- 
countability, they  can  make  things  happen.    ,  .  ^    .  ..  ,  , 

What  we  are  really  interested  in  is  some  kind  of  site-based  ac- 
countability, or  building-based  accountability,  not  just  necessarily  a 
whole  city  being  accountable.  As  we  found,  for  example,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  we  have  had  to  go  to  a  planning  process  and  a  per- 
formance system  that  looks  at  each  building  in  the  city  of  New 
York  not  just  the  tr.i-il  system,  because  you  can  have  some  very, 
very  'good  examples  of  vocational  education  and  some  very  poor 
ones  in  the  same  single  locality. 
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So  we  think  that  accountability  has  to  be  at  the  building  level. 

penormance  of  those  students  at  a  building  level 
Mr.  Ford.  If  you  look  at  page  1  of  Mr.  Gainer's  testimony,  he 
shows  very  vividly  with  the  pie  graph  that  43  percent  of  the  funds 
currently  go  to  program  improvement,  12  percent  to  adult  training 
and  retraining,  whatever  that  means— that  is  the  point  at  which 
this  gets  lund  of  weird  to  me,  because  it  depends  on  the  ingenuity 
of  the  local  people  to  put  the  right  label  on  a  door  that  people  walk 
through  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  complying  with  this— 10  per- 
cent to  the  handicapped;  8.5  percent  to  single  parents  and  home- 
makers,  22  percent  to  disadvantaged,  1  percent  to  criminal  offend- 
ers, and  3.5  percent  for  sex  equity.  That  is,  57  percent  of  the  total 
pie  IS  supposed  to  be  fit  into  these  categories  when  you  are  design- 
ing a  program.  AVhat  some  people  who  look  to  me  like  they  know 
what  they  are  domg  out  there  are  saying  to  me  is  that  they  spend 
an  awful  lot  of  time  trying  to  figure  out  names  and  titles  for  course 
work  so  that  they  can  have  a  piece  of  paper  to  show  an  auditor 
that  says.  Yes,  we  have  got  1  percent  of  the  money  into  criminal 
offenders  programs,  and  we  have  got  3.5  percent  into  something 
called  sex  equity,  _and  they  go  on  around  the  pie. 
4-  on-  ^^"^5 s  testimony  went  on  to  tell  us  that  when  you  get 
to  that  22  percent  set  aside  for  the  disadvantaged,  it  isn't  working; 
It  IS  not  targeting  the  money  to  the  disadvantaged  at  all;  it  is  being 
i^fu  .  ."^  ^  ^^^^  so  that,  in  fact,  we  had  on  his  first 

chart  that  tremendous  contrast  between  California  and  New  Jersey 
^^iiS^iT  j-^^j  amount  of  money  going  to  what  we  have  always 
called  the  disadvantaged  population.  We  thought  ever  since  1965  it 
IS  the  basis  of  the  formula  of  Title  I,  now  called  Chapter  I,  that 
there  is  a  high  correlation  between  concentrations  of  low-income 
people  and  need  for  additional  educational  tools. 
*u^°  uw^*.  ?f  writing  this  legislation  over  the  years,  have 

thought  that  that  was  what  we  meant  when  we  were  talking  about 
K^^^^r^'"-  ^  us  in  his  report  that,  at  least 

on  the  basis  of  a  relatively  small  sample,  that  is  not  the  way  it  is 
being  done  with  vocational  funds.  It  results  in  the  unusual  situa- 
te??* .  one  State  spreading  the  money  all  over  and  tipping  the  bulk 
ot  It  into  the  more  affluent  districts  and  another  State  concentrat- 
iSIf  u  tipping  most  of  the  money  into  the  school  areas 

XT      t      ^  pop^e  living  in  them. 

uij?f  ^  ^l^        do  both  of  those  things,  apparently,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  regulation,  so  we  are  kidding  ourselves  that 
if  HuP®^'^®?*  targeting  is  really  targeting.  AU  we  have  done  is 
what  the  doctor  has  suggested  here,  created  a  hurdle  to  jump  over 
for  auditors,  and  it  doesn't  get  anybody  educated. 
,  What  some  of  us  are  trymg  co  do  is  get  away  from  these  tarcet- 
ings  and  let  the  people  in  the  State  do  what  they  seem  to  be  doing 
to  a  large  extent  already  and,  if  necessary,  say  to  them  that  you 
have  got  to  put  more  effort  in  and  show  us  what  you  are  doing  for 
the  people  most  at  risk,  and  do  it  by  results  rather  than  by  arbi- 
trary percentages. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Kadamus,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  demonstration 
projects  that  are  going  to  work,  and  in  talking  to  people  in  our 
community  colleges  in  Westchester  County  and  people  at  BOCES, 
it  seems  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  focus  on  consolidated 
services,  child  care,  financial  support,  and  job  placement,  in  addi- 
tion to  remedial  services. 

Now  what  I  am  interested  in  is,  number  one,  what  portion  of  the 
set-aside  you  think  should  be  for  demonstration  programs.  You  are 
saying  that  they  should  go  through  the  State.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  they  should  or  they  shouldn't.  I  just  want  to  see  that  they 
work  and  that  the  local  demonstration  projects  can  have  enough 
flexibility  so  they  can  focus  on  education  and  getting  these  kids 
jobs. 

So  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on,  number  one,  what  portion  of 
the  set-aside  you  think  should  go  for  demonstration.  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  your  discussing  with  us  the  kinds  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  New  York  State  that  you  think  have  worked. 

I  would  also  be  interested  in  hearing,  at  a  later  date,  about  the 
fact  that  the  educational  reforms  we  are  talking  about  have  barely 
helped  at  all.  I  question  the  educational  reforms.  You  know,  maybe 
they  really  weren't  educational  reforms,  and  that  is  why  they 
didn't  lead  to  any  improv6r*;ent  on  the  part  of  the  youngsters  who 
were  participating  in  the  program. 

But  could  you  comment  on  the  demonstration  programs? 

Mr.  Kadamus.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one  program  that 
we  have  done  in  Ne';Y  York  State  which  you  may  be  familiar  with 
called  the  ^  XESS  Centers,  Adult  Comprehensive  Centers  through 
Education  and  Support  Services. 

What  we  have  done  is  combine  money  under  the  Perks  Act,  the 
Department  of  Social  Sei*vices,  and  under  JTPA,  as  well  as  State 
funds — four  different  fund  sources— to  provide  adults  with  a  con- 
tinuum of  services  and  instruction  under  a  single  location.  We 
have  funded  one  agency  in  each  county  to  do  this,  and  we  have 
eight  demonstration  sites  going  on  right  now. 

We  require  the  secondary,  postsecondary,  community  organiza- 
tions, all  the  agencies,  to  get  together  in  a  consortium  to  do  this, 
because  what  we  are  finding  is  that  certain  people  teach  literacy 
skills,  other  people  are  involved  in  vocational  training,  other 
people  are  better  able  to  provide  some  of  the  support  services,  the 
assessment  and  counseling— for  example,  community  organizations. 
AH  those  sites  are  required  to  have  on-site  child  care  in  them. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  what  we  call  a  continuum  of  instruction.  A 
person  could  conceivably  walk  in  the  door — and  this  is  at  one  phys- 
ical location — walk  in  the  door  and  get  histruction  all  the  way 
from  basic  reading  and  English  as  a  second  language  through  occu- 
pational skills  to  beginning  college  covifses.  That  is  the  kind  of 
demonstration  that  we  need  to  put  together. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  we  have  had  to  package  money  under 
l!ie  adult  set-aside,  the  single  parent  set- aside,  and  the  program  im- 
provement set-aside.  We  have  pulled  money  from  a  lot  of  different 
parts  to  be  able  to  do  that.  We  have  been  able  to  do  it  under  Per- 
kins, but  we  have  had  to  go  through  a  lot  of  gyrations  to  do  it.  That 
is  an  example,  I  think,  of  how  you  can  use  the  existing  funds. 
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The  question  about  how  to  make  it  more  flexible,  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  percentage:  I  think  the  program  improvement 
money,  whatever  the  percentage  of  program  improvement  money, 
the  incentive  there  really  should  be  on  demonstration  and  building 
c  mty  and  capacity.  We  felt,  for  example,  in  our  ACCESS  centers, 
mat  the  problem  was  the  lack  of  capacity  for  adults,  particularly 
public  assistance  recipients,  who  dorft  have  that  anywhere  in  the 
bt  ite  of  New  York.  They  have  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  system 
to  another  part  of  the  system  in  order  to  get  their  education  and 
training  and  by  putting  it  together  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  pro- 
Jiete       continuity  so  that  they  will  stay  in  the  program  and  com- 

A  similar  situation  in  the  secondary  level— trying  to  put  together 
an  integrated  program  of  academics  and  occupational  skills  We 
have  put  out  a  lot  of  the  demonstration  money  for  that  in  New 
York  btate,  again  under  the  program  improvement,  to  encourage 
distncts  t:  either  do  it  on  a  "2  plus  2"  basis  or  to  be  able  to  put  it 
D/^Se  district  or  between  school  districts 

So  I  guess  I  am  not  ready  to  give  you  a  specific  answer  about, 
you  know,  what  percentage  are  disadvantaged,  but  I  think  this  is 
tne  thrust  ot  the  program  improvement  emphasis  of  Perkins 

Mrs.  LowEY.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  we  should  really 
go  out  and  get  that  private  sector  involved,  and  to  what  extent  are 
they  involved  m  your  program? 

In  our  district,  we  are  convinced— and  we  happen  to  be  fortunate 
to  have  a  arge  number  of  major  corporations-that  unless  we  get 
them  involved  we  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  our 
goals.  .  strongly  believe  that  the  private  sector  must  get  on  board 
and  provide  those  iobs  for  which  we  are  training  the  youngsters.  To 
what  extent  has  the  private  sector  been  involved  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Kadamus.  it  is  involved  to  a  great  extent  in  New  York,  as 
you  well  know,  and  I  thmk  throughout  the  countiy.  The  key  to  the 
private  sector  is  legitimate  involvement,  not  just  sitting  around  an 
advisory  committee  table  but  actually  involvement  where  dollars 
are  involved,  where  they  are  stakeholders  in  the  system. 
*u  o*;^f  tragedieu  in  the  Perkins  Act  was  not  funding 

the  Title  6{e)  program,  tne  industry/education  partnership.  I  think 
It  was  an  idea  that  was  well  conceived,  well  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  have  a  system  where  industry  would  actually  have  to  put 
up  cash  dollars  m  conjunction  with  the  Perkins  money  and  the 
educational  system  to  provide  those  kinds  of  partnerships.  But,  in 
fact,  without  funding,  that  has  not  really  reached  the  kind  of  po- 
tential that  we  could  have  seen  with  the  Perkins  Act.  I  would  en- 
courage you  y  look  at  that  particular  idea  again  and  really  provide 
the  fandmg  for  it. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  been  weeding  through  this  testimony,  and  I  am  interested 
by  a  lot  of  the  things  I  have  seen.  Of  course,  there  is  the  controver- 
sy that  IS  going  to  be  going  on,  set-asides  versus  flexibility.  We  all 

i^lZl  1'^  fTA*°  ^^Z""      ^  we  all  know  there  is 

going  to  be  a  fight  to  see  how  that  comes  out. 
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I  am  a  little  bit  interested— more  than  a  little  bit  interested  in 
specifically  seeing  how  some  of  this  money  is  better  used  to  get  to 
some  of  the  poorer  areas  in  some  sort  of  effective  system. 

I  notice  in  the  testimony  from  the  statement  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  ritate  Directors  that  they  indicate  eliminating  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  fund  matching  requirements  so  that 
poor  States  and  localities  are  not  forced  to  return  funds  for  lac  -  of 
a  match.  Also,  to  change  the  State  distribution  formulas  for  special 
populations  to  concentrate  the  funds  to  the  area  most  in  need  and 
allow  some  funds  to  be  used  to  conduct  state-wide  activities  to  ad- 
dress those  needs. 

I  wonder  if  you  will  comment  a  little  bit  and  flesh  out  what 
other  ideas  you  all  have  at  this  juncture  to  see  that  some  of  this 
money,  as  the  testimony  has  indicated,  reaches  the  poor  areas 
where  there  is  less  likelihood  of  linkages  between  the  postsecond- 
ary  and  the  students  in  vocational  education.  Are  there  building 
programs  that  need  to  be  included  in  any  fashion  in  this  act? 

Mr.  Kadamus.  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  your  last  question. 

Mr.  PjiRKiNS.  Are  there  building  programs  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Kadamus.  Building  programs? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Physical  plants. 

Mr.  Kadamus.  I  think  there  is  in  some  cases  where  there  is  not 
that  capacity  in  the  systeir  in  particular  in  urban  areas.  I  think 
we  are  findmg  that  in  many  cases  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas. 
There  is  a  deterioration  of  the  physical  facilities  that  students  are 
provided  education  in. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  and  flesh  out  just  the  points  we  have 
made  in  the  paper  here.  On  the  matching,  again,  it  becomes  the 
problem  of  what  I  would  call  the  double  wham  my  of  excess  costs 
and  matching  together,  the  kind  of  restrictiveness  that  it  provides 
particularly  the  poorer  areas.  It  doesn't  surprise  me  to  see  data 
that  says  these  districts  have  to  have  money  turned  back  as  a 
result  of  that. 

Second,  the  spreading  out.  Our  State  directors'  view  is  that  there 
shouldn't  be  a  Federally  mandated  in-state  formula  for  any  part  of 
this  act,  that  the  States  ought  to  be  accountable  to  be  able  to  do 
that  kind  of  distribution  and  ought  to  be  held  to  certain  perform- 
ance standards,  but  that,  in  fact,  the  Federal  formula  spreads 
money  out,  some  a  mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep,  and  you  end  up 
with  $4,000  and  $5,000  grants  to  agencies.  In  many  cases,  they  just 
don't  think  it  is  worth  it  and  turn  the  money  back. 

I  think  when  we  argue  for  flexibility,  the  State  directors'  per- 
spective is  to  balance  that  with  a  level  of  accountability,  and  I 
would  like  to  explain  a  little  about  the  idea  of  going  down  to  the 
building  level  with  that  accountability. 

I  think  we  are  seeing  that  when  you  have  accountability,  if  it  is 
just  on  an  agency-wide  basis— and  I  am  going  to  use  the  city  of 
New  York  as  an  example,  and  I  think  this  is  true  in  the  larger 
urban  areas  where,  in  fact,  you  have  to  look  at  it  building  by  build- 
ing—you  have  to  be  able  to  say,  "What  kind  of  quality  outcomes 
are  we  providing  for  students  in  this  particular  building?"  One  of 
the  problems  may  be  the  physical  facilities,  it  may  be  the  equip- 
ment, it  may  be  the  curriculum  that  has  been  developed,  it  may  be 
the  qualifications  and  the  teaching  staff.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
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things  that  we  have  been  able  to,  in  New  York,  begin  to  look  at 
when  ask  the  cities  to  develop  an  overall  plan  that  looks  at  the 
building  level  and  provides  that  kind  of  accountability  at  the  buUd- 

i^i®''®-  we  have  got  to  begin  to  focus  our 

emphasis  on  accountability. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  been  interested  in  seeing  that  there  is  a  va- 
nety  in  some  of  the  testimony  we  have  had,  actually,  on  other 
areas  andtestimony  that  we  recently  had  in  Miami  on  dropout  pre- 
S^r-  ^u^^l^l  of  flexibility  allowed  the  ii^divitfual 

schools  withm  the  district,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  an  ac- 
countability feature  that  was  built  in  that  said  that  the  final  prod- 
uct has  to  be  measured. 

^^^^  ^'■e       ^^V  measurements  that  we  need  to 
mi?  accountability?  The  end  product  placement 

Mr  Kadamus.  I  think  there  is  a  ...iety  of  measures  that  we 
would  look  at.  Completion  of  high  school  or  completion  of  the  post- 
secondarv  program  we  think  is  a  critical  variable  and  sometW 
^1  fneasured.  Placement  in  related  jobs  we  think  is 
important.  Also,  testmg:  We  have  a  number  of  States  that  have 
gone  mto  a  proficiency  testing  system  where  they  are  actually  test- 
ing for  skills  knowledge,  and  competencies,  in  New  York,  in  Ohio, 
and  m  Horida  and  Georgia,  where  the  tests  are  developed  on  in- 
H^^^lf*^?^*^-  that  is  the  wav  to  go  long  tefm.  It  is  a 

difficult  system  to  develop.  Completion  andf  placement  is  something 
easier  to  measure  right  now. 

PnS«i?ri*®™'^Tu^*  T  ?"eht  to  be  holding  the  agencies  ac- 
countable for,  and  the  schools  and  the  colleges  accountable  for,  is 
whether  or  not  they  are  teaching  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  compe- 
tencies necessary  m  the-  labor  market.  Those  ought  to  be  develop^ 
by  busmess  m  conjunction  with  business  and  industry,  saying. 
Here  IS  what  are  the  industry  standards." 

f r?"^°f      examples  we  have  seen  is  with  the  automotive  indus- 
7  "Ju^®        National  Standards  of  Excellence  Program 
where,  for  the  automotive  industry,  they  have  set  standard  for 
nil  fvL^  .        automotive  technician  needs  to  have.  To  be  able  to 

^ectiS^oahe  futSj'e  ''"'^"^"^  ^'"^^"^ 

Ml .  Perkins.  Thank  you. 

my  time  has  elapsed.  That  is  an  interesting  concept,  and 
fo  iJf  ^^'^^li'?''®  toward  it.  But  one  thing:  It  ingoing 

S.iL'^'P'"^*  ^  ^^^P^^'  I  think,  to  move  off  from  the  si 
^ct^^  approach  or  whatever  type  of  approach  we  have  been 
mnmr  ^  ^"'^  ^  certainly 

Thank  you. 

„,Ml?^r!lf'.f?i^-'^u'^^-  I^^  ""^^^  wo^l*^  like  to  raise  one  issue 
which  I  don  t  think  has  been  touched  on.  The  impression  too  often 
18  given  IS  that  the  field  of  vocational  education  is  something  for 
the  low  achievmg  students.  It  begins  at  the  ninth  grade.  We  are 
H?P  ^  So^A^  two  grades  in  secondary  schools.  I  think 

the  ^  plus  2  idea  reaches  that  problem  substantially. 

f^r-t  J  •  f'^^"'^®'"?'  *?       ^  that  too  many  students  get 

tracked  mto  vocational  education  on  the  basis  that  they  fit  the  less 
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demanding  curriculum  at  the  ninth  grade.  I  don't  know  whether 
anyone  has  addressed  this  problem  this  morning  of  how  students  at 
that  level  will  be  given  the  strong  academic  background  that  would 
permit  that  individual  to  select  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  contin- 
ue into  college  or  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  go  into  some  postsec- 
ondary  technical  training  that  would  be  of  a  high  quality. 

I  don't  want  to  ask  everybody  to  respond,  but  is  there  anyone  on 
the  panel  w^'io  feels  the  inclination  to  respond  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Wirt  and  then  Dr.  Phelps;  we  will  take  them  in  that  order. 

Mr.  Wirt.  We  have  looked  very  closely  in  the  National  Assess- 
ment at  the  kinds  of  students  who  are  taking  vocational  education, 
and  there  will  be  more  information  in  our  final  report.  We  have 
some  information  here  in  the  testimony  that  nearly  half  of  the 
course  credits  taken  in  vocational  education  are  by  students  who  go 
on  to  community  colleges  or  to  higher  education,  and  another  quar- 
ter of  the  vocational  credits  are  taken  by  students  who  go  on  to 
postsecondary  vocational  technical  schools. 

So  certainly  all  students  are  taking  vocational  education.  So  the 
notion  that  it  is  only  for  students  who  are  going  into  the  job 
market  definitely  doesn't  seem  to  be  true  when  we  look  at  student 
transcripts. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  see  no  evidence  of  any  tracking  or  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  sidetrack  students? 

Mr.  Wirt.  I  think  our  finding  that  there  i^^  a  need  to  upgrade  the 
vocational  curriculum  and  make  sure  that  students  get  academic 
preparation  as  well  as  their  vocational  education.  If  students  who 
take  a  lot  of  vocational  education  aren't  getting  the  academic  skills 
that  they  need,  and  that  is  the  case,  that  is  a  real  problem  to  work 
on. 

In  that  sense,  we  sometimes,  I  think,  in  our  schools  expect  less  of 
vocational  students,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  tracking. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Dr.  Phelps. 

Dr.  Phelps.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  opinion--and  there  is  data 
available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  state  in  my  testimony,  when  we 
talk  to  high  school  students,  we  often  find  that  they  see  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  a  world-class  work  force  as  clearly  as  we  do.  They 
see  the  developments  of  first-rate  "2  plus  2"  programs  as  their  op- 
portunity to  help  shoulder  that  challenge. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  students  that  choose  Tech-Prep  will  even- 
tually study  at  senior  colleges.  That  trend  is  already  well  docu- 
mented. 

I  migiJt  point  out  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no  way  that  a 
student  is  going  to  go  into  avionics,  or  robotics,  or  opthalmic  dis- 
pensing, or  most  of  the  health  science  programs  and  not  under- 
stand that  he  must  be,  or  she  must  be,  academically  prepared. 

The  very  interesting  study  that  was  done  out  in  the  Northwest 
as  it  relates  to  the  great  nursing  shortage  and  the  demand  for  the 
rei?V3tered  nurse  found  ihat  many  people  that  returned  did  not  re- 
alKse,  as  40-year-old  aduits  going  into  a  nursing  or  a  health  science 
field,  that  you  must  be  academically  equipped  in  order  to  complete 
that  field  of  study  even  if  it  is  a  vocational  track,  a  vocational  pro- 
gram. 
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I  think  you  will  find  many  of  the  individuals  that  enter  into  the 
technologies  of  today  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree. 

Mr.  Kadamus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that 
also. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  may  proceed. 
Mr.  Kadamus.  Thank  you. 

As  I  was  responding  to  Mr.  Smith  e:.rlier,  we  think  that  even 
with  ninth  and  tenth  graders,  and,  in  fact,  in  New  York  State,  all 
the  way  back  to  seventh  and  eighth  graders,  a  serious  integrated, 
coordmated  program  of  vocational  education  and  academic  educa- 
tion is  what  IS  needed. 

For  example,  in  New  York,  we  have  a  7  through  12  curriculum 
m  vocational  education,  where  each  step  of  the  way  students  build 
on  the  skills  and  competencies  that  they  learned  the  year  before. 
That  has  not  always  been  the  cas?.  People  don't  always  look  at  vo- 
cational education  like  mathematics,  for  example,  as  having  a  se- 
quence of  skill  building,  and,  in  fact,  they  have  looked  at  it  as 
course  taking.  I  think  NAVE's  study  shows  there 's  a  lot  of  course 
takmg  m  vocational  education,  but  the  students  who  do  the  best 
are  the  ones  who  take  a  sequence. 

Second,  in  a  State  like  Arizona,  there  are  some  40,000  students 
now  m  programs  that  start  in  ninth  and  tenth  grade  with  the  ap- 

§Iied  mathematics  and  applied  sciences  and  vocational  education, 
o  we  are  seeing  some  States  move  in  that  direction. 
We,  the  State  directors,  have  been  collecting  some  data  and  sur- 
veymg  some  of  our  States  on  these  kinds  of  integrated  programs 
that  go  all  the  way  back  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade.  We  think 
that  IS  the  wave  of  the  future.  We  would  like  to  provide  that  to  you 
some  tmie  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Is  that  typical,  or  is  that  unusual,  or  do 
most  States  follow  the  same  pattern? 

Mr.  Kadamus.  I  think  that  there  are  some  innovations  occurring 
now  that  aren  t  necessarily  widespread,  and  that  is  where  I  think 
the  Federal  role.  I  think  to  some  extent,  to  summarize  the  thingB  I 
have  said  this  morning,  where  the  Federal  role  comes  in  is  being 
able  to  focus  the  50  States  on  these  kinds  of  reforms  and  the 
energy  and  commitment  that  need  to  be  put  into  creating  the  work 
force  and  creating  serious  programs  at  both  the  secondary  and 
ppstsecondary  level  and  for  the  adults  that  aren't  in  the  work  force 
nght  now;  they  need  to  be  upgraded.  That  is  the  kind  of  serious 
work  that  we  need  to  do. 

Right  now,  we  have  46  States  using  for  example,  our  Principles 
of  Technology  program.  When  you  have  a  natior.  wdde  initiative  like 
that,  where  you  are  working  across  a  lot  of  States  in  consortium— 
and  the  State  directors  have  pushed  that—you  see  results,  but 
where  you  allow  it  to  be  fragmented,  you  allow  people  to  not  have 
that  kind  of  Federal  push  as  well  as  State  push,  then  I  think  you 
find  a  program  that  is  not  very  successful. 

So  I  would  argue  that  this  is  really  the  Federal  role  in  vocational 
education,  tc  push  this  kind  of  integration  and  direction  in  a  seri- 
ous program  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Wirt.  If  I  may  just  quickly  add,  I  said  we  look  in  programs. 
You  will  see  in  the  report  from  the  contractor  that  they  looked 
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very  hard  for  such  programs  and  had  a  hard  time  finding  them.  So 
I  think  it  should  be  clear  that,  while  the  work  has  started  in  voca- 
tional education,  there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Wirt,  I  think  your  report  indicates  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  collection  of  data.  There  are  not 
many  individuals  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  that  are  se- 
riously committed  to  the  Department  itself  or  to  Federal  aid  to 
education.  They  have  usually  said  that  it  should  be  primarily  a 
data  collection  agency  It  is  surprising  to  find  out  that  the  depart- 
ment is  not  such  a  good  data  collecting  agency  either.  Your  report 
is  to  be  commended,  and  I  think  it  justified  the  faith  of  the  Con- 
gress in  mandating  it.  We  certainly  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  fine  report. 

The  chair  would  also  commend  all  of  the  witnesses  this  morning. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  beginning  of  the  reauthorization  process, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  quality,  and  thoroughness,  and  forthrightness 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  us.  For  that  we  are 
deeply  thankful. 

Tliat  concludes  the  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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H.R.  7,  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE  CARL  D. 
PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  9,  1989 

House  of  Representatives, 
subcommitl'ee  on  elementary,  secondary,  and 

Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC 

J^^J^^ommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  0:43  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  (acting 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Martinez,  Sawyer, 
Lowey,  Unsoeld,  Goodling,  Grandy,  Smith,  and  Gunderson. 

Stetf  present:  John  Jennings,  counsel;  Diane  "cark,  legislative 
specialist;  Beverly  Griffin,  research  assistant;  Andrew  Hartmun, 
mmority  staff  director;  Jo-Marie  St.  Martin,  education  counsel;  and 
Beth  Buehlmann,  education  coordinator. 

Mr.  Ford  [presiding].  Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  will  conduct  its  second  day  of 
five  hearmgs  preparing  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocatioi.al  Education  Act. 

Today's  panel  of  witnesses  a  distinguished  group  of  representa- 
tives of  various  organizations  having  an  interest  in  improving  voca- 
tional education,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
look  forward  to  hearing  their  testimony. 

.  '^^^.P^'^^^  Paul  Cole,  vice  president,  American  Federa- 

tion of  teachers;  William  Kolberg,  president.  National  Alliance  of 
Business;  John  Pucciano,  president.  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Schools;  Hebert  L.  McCabe,  chairman,  Fiscal  Committee, 
California  State  Council  on  Vocational  Education;  and  Michael 
Feuer,  senior  analyst  and  project  director.  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. 

Without  objection,  the  prepared  testimony  of  each  w'tness  will  be 
entered  m  the  record  at  the  point  where  they  start  their  testimony, 
and  1  will  call  on  you  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  read  your  name. 
First,  let  everyone  read  their  presentation,  and  then  we  will  open 
It  up  for  questions  and  ask  you  to  highlight,  summarize,  comment 
'  Si  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  elaborate  for  the  record  and  the  benefit 
ot  the  Members  here  on  your  prepared  statements. 

Mr.  Cole. 
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STATEMENTS  OP  PAUL  COLE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION  OF  TEACHERS;  WILLIAM  H.  KOLBERG,  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS;  JOHN  G.  PUCCIANO,  PRESI- 
DENT, ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS;  HEBERT  L.  McCABE,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  FISCAL  COM- 
MITTEE, CALIFORNIA  STATE  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION;  AND  MICHAEL  FEUER,  SENIOR  ANALYST  AND 
PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning. 

I  am  here  this  morning  representing  President  Albert  Shanker 
and  the  nearly  700,000  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  AFT  Standing  Committee 
on  Vocational  Education  and  serve  as  a  vice  president  of  the  AFT. 

We  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  in 
person  this  morning  and  respond  to  any  questions  that  the  commit- 
tee might  have. 

I  come  to  yru  today  as  one  who  views  and  understands  vocation- 
al education  really  from  a  very  broad  and  varied  perspective.  As  an 
AFT  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Committee,  as  an  academic  teacher  for  23  years,  as  a  member  of 
my  State  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  and  chair  of  a  commit- 
tee for  the  National  Association  of  State  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education,  and  in  my  full-time  role  as  secretary/treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  AFLrCIO,  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  first-hand  the  changing  nature  of  work  and  the  workplace,  to 
look  at  the  issues  of  work  force  preparation,  emplo3rment,  and 
training  issues  from  a  very  broad  perspective  of  the  issues  in  both 
the  private  and  the  public  sector  as  they  are  affected  vocational 
education,  education,  and  training  issues,  the  growing  need  for 
labor-management  cooperation  both  in  the  public  and  the  private 
sector,  and,  of  course,  as  one  whose  own  son  has  gone  Inrough  a 
program  of  vocationaJ  education  and  an  apprenticeship  program 
and  is  currently  in  a  community  college  in  a  vocational  program 
there,  we  undo^tand  in  the  AFT  the  vital  role  that  quality  voca- 
tional education  v^an  play  in  the  economic  development  of  this 
Nation.  That  is  not  a  territory  we  need  to  revisit  certainly  with 
this  committee. 

Our  position,  tixe  AFT  position,  is  really  a  product  of  committee 
deliberations,  the  AFT  Vocational  Education  Committee,  of  some 
18  months,  and  that  committee  is  drawn  from  vocational  educators, 
academic  educators,  people  from  higher  education,  and  a  very 
broad  group  of  people. 

We  view  the  reauthorization  not  as  one  of  advancing  a  narrow 
agenda  or  as  joining  a  fight  over  the  spoils  of  a  program,  or  even 
incremental  adjustments,  or  in  formula,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Our  proposal  is  one  that  implements  the  appropriate  Federal 
role  in  a  creative  and  innovative  way  and  will  foster  cooperation 
and  not  competition. 

The  Federal  role  in  vocational  education  is  really  one  that  should 
drive  innovation  clearly  but  one  that  should  also  promote  efficien- 
cy and  to  encourage  deliverers  of  vocational  education,  employ- 
ment, and  training  programs  in  a  way  that  is  coordinated  and  m 
an  efficient  manner. 
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Our  proposal  attempts  to  do  that,  and  we  have  limited  our  pro- 
posal not  on  the  whole  landscape  of  reauthorization  but  a  very  spe- 
cific, targeted  issue,  one  that  falls  under  the  rubric  of  articulation. 
By  articulation,"  we  mean  a  process  wherein  educators  and  other 
interested  parties  will  work  together  as  a  team  to  break  down  bar- 
riers to  cooperation,  to  collectively  define,  which  institutions  should 
provide  which  services  to  students,  and  to  form  linkages  that  will 
improve  program  coordination,  that  will  increase  student  opportu- 
nities, and,  at  the  same  time,  better  utilize  available  resources. 

We  believe  that  articulation  is  of  particular  relevance  to  the  Fed- 
eral role  and  should,  in  fact,  be  a  matter  of  emphasis  in  this  year's 
reauthorization. 

As  our  paper  points  out— and  I  believe  the  rommittee  members 
have  the  paper;  it  is  entitled  "Articulation  Tcjams,  A  Proposal  To 
Promote  Innovation  In  Vocational  Education."  That  paper  points 
out  that  what  wi  specifically  suggest  in  th'^  reauthorization  is  that 
the  law  be  amended  to  reserve  15  pcrceut  of  the  part  B  program 
improvement  fun^ls  for  innovative,  locr.lly  developed  projects  that 
win  improve  artii:ulation  in  really  four  broad  areas;  articulation 
between  vocational  and  academic  programs,  which  clearly  is 
needed,  both  to  make  sure  that  those  in  the  academic  area  under- 
stand the  value  of  incorporating  and  infusing  aspects  of  vocational 
education  into  that  curricuiuir.,  and,  of  course,  making  sure  that 
students  in  vocational  education  are  well  grounded  in  the  academ- 
ics so  that  they  can  st<»  it. 

Second,  to  iinprove  aillculation  in  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  programs.  The  *3tate  that  I  come  from.  New 
York,  we  think  has  done  a  pretty  good  job  in  developing  a  K-12  ar- 
ticulated program,  and  while  there  are  some  models  out  there  be- 
^V^^,?^^'^^^^^  postsecondary  articulation,  such  as  some  "2 
plus  2  programs,  we  don't  think  that  there  are  enough  yet  and 
that  the  law,  we  think,  can  do  an  awful  lot  to  provide  incentives 
for  a  much  better  articulation  between  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary vocational  education  programs. 

The  third  area  would  bie  vocational  programs  for  labor,  business, 
and  other  training  programs.  We  are  aware  of  the  vast  number  of 
training  programs  that  American  corporations  provide,  apprentice- 
ship training  programs  in  the  labor  movement,  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  programs,  the  new  welfare  reform  legislation,  and  the 
demands  that  is  going  to  place  on  education  and  training  institu- 
tions. Those  should  not  be  done  in  isolation.  They  need  to  be  well 
articulated  with  current  and  existing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams so  that  we  have  a  uniform  and  a  smooth  system,  one  that 
truly  meets  the  needs  not  only  of  the  students  but  of  the  work 
force  needs  of  America's  corporations  in  the  future. 

The  fourth  area  is  vocational  programs  and  services  for  students 
with  special  needs,  an  area  that  vocational  education,  of  course, 
can  uniquely  serve,  especially  now  the  at-risk  population,  and  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  demographic  trends  out  there,  with  handi- 
capped students  who  can  provide  tremendous  roles  in  a  future 
work  force,  and  gifted  and  talented,  who  sometimes  we  don't  think 
of  in  terms  of  a  special  population  when  it  comes  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. Our  paper  speaks  specifically  to  those  areas. 
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Essentially--and  you  will  see  as  you  look  toward  the  back  part  of 
the  paper,  beginning  on  about  page  7  or  8— we  propose  a  competi- 
tive grant  process  and  recommend  some  very  specific  criteria  for 
that  process.  In  the  paper,  we  identify  eligible  consortia,  what  the 
components  of  the  consortia  ought  to  be,  broad-based  and  one  that 
has  community  involvement  and  business  and  labor  involvement  as 
well  as  education  involvement,  that  describe  the  components  of  a 
good  articulation  agreement,  the  kinds  of  things  that  need  to  be  in 
place  there  for  those  components,  and  provide  an  extendive  list  of 
examples  and  activities,  some  of  which  are  now  in  place,  and  very 
successfully  in  place,  in  different  parts  around  the  country. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  Federal  policy  that  encourages 
more  experimentation  and  implementation  of  successful  programs 
on  a  broad-based  approach,  and  we  think  that  that  is  really  the 
strength  of  our  proposal. 

^  ^  f  SJn®"^^  ^^^^  aware,  under  Al  Shanker's  leader- 

ship, the  AFT  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  education  reform  in  the 
United  States  m  a  whole  series  of  areas,  whether  it  is  National 
IJoard  certification,  or  effectiveness  in  schools,  and  so  on.  The  AFT 
continues  that  tradition  in  terms  of  being  in  the  forefront  of  educa- 
tion reform  in  vocational  education.  Since  1984,  many  reports  have 
either  ignored  or  been  hostile  to  vocational  education,  and  we 
think  that  that  is  a  mistake,  given  what  good  quality  vocational 
education  can  provide  for  young  people  and,  in  fact,  adults  in  the 
United  otates. 

So  this  proposal,  both  in  its  innovation  and  its  specificity,  is  in 
that  tradition.  The  AFT  is  not  content  to  tinker  with  the  legisla- 
tion or  offer  just  more  of  the  same,  but  we  offer  a  very  specific,  a 
very  targeted,  and  a  very  practical  solution  that  we  think  will  go  a 
long  way  to  improve  the  efficiency  in  the  delivery  system  of  voca- 
tional and  occupa:ional  education  in  this  country. 

We  hope  that  the  Ck)ngress  and  other  education,  and  labor,  and 
business,  and  advocacy  groups  will  use  these  recommendations  to 
set  a  new  agenda  for  vocational  education,  one  that  encourages  in- 
novation, one  that  rewards  efficiency,  one  that  eschews  turf  wars, 
and  one  that  promotes  coordination.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  students  of  tomorrow's  work  force  and  the 
cnallenge  of  an  increasingly  global  economy. 

We  ask  you  to  look  seriously  at  the  proposal.  We  would  be  happy 
to  answer  questions  on  explaining  the  proposal.  This  does  not  mean 
we  are  not  interested,  of  course,  in  other  aspects  of  reauthorization, 
we  are,  but  given  the  opportunity  today  and  given  the  thought  and 
the  research  that  went  into  our  proposal,  we  thought  it  best  that 
we  focus  on  this  today. 

Tliank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  allowing  us  to  be  here  this  morning. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Paul  Cole  follows:] 


1  Q^''  .  ' 
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Testimony  Of  Paui  Cole 
Vice  President,  American  Federation  of  Teacliers 
Secretary-TVeasurer,  New  York  State  AFL-CIO 
Before  The  Subcommittee  On  Elementary,  Secondary, 
And  Vocational  Education 
On  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
March  9, 1989 
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Testimony  Of  PiDl  Cole 
Vice  Presideat,  American  Federation  ofTeachers 
Secretaiy.TVeasarer,  New  York  State  AFL-aO 
Befbre  The  Subcommittee  On  Elementary,  Secondary, 
And  Vocatioaal  Education 
OnllicCar.  /.  Peridai  Vocational  Education  Act 
March  9, 1999 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  reauthorization  of  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  EducaUon  Act  We  have  some  suggcsUons  for  improving  that  act. 
Pirst,  however,  I  must  tell  you  that  we  arc  indebted  to  the  committee  for  its  leadership  in  the 
field  of  educau'on,  and  cspccialfy  for  its  strong  defense  of  the  federal  role  in  supporting 
education.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  vocational  education.  Since  1980 
federal  funding  for  educau'on  has  declined  in  real  dollars  by  4.1  percent;  federal  funds  for 
vocational  education  have  declined  by  28.1  percent  In  addition,  there  were  serious  at- 
tempts by  the  preceding  administration  to  eliminate  the  federal  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. Yet  the  chairman  and     nbcrs  of  the  committee,  aware  of  the  national  need,  have 
worked  diligently  to  improve  and  expand  federal  cducaUon  programs.  I  can  say  that  now, 
more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  there  are  federal  programs  authorized  which  form  a 
continuing  ladder  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  young  Americans. 
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Support  for  vocational  education  is  especially  critical  at  this  time  in  our  history,  when 
there  is  widespread  concern  about  American  economic  competitiveness,  a  continuing  imbal- 
ance in  foreign  trade,  a  declining  number  of  young,  skilled  workers,  and  other  indicators  of 
an  erosion  of  our  economic  base  and  standard  of  living.  Aware  of  these  broader  problems, 
the  AFT  Vocational  Education  Committee  met  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  18 
months  and  deliberated  on  ways  to  improve  vocational  education,  more  particularly  the 
federal  vxational  education  program.  Although  the  federal  government  provides  but  a 
fi  action  of  all  vocational  education  funding,  its  role  is  very  significant  in  leveraging  addi- 
tional support,  in  promoting  innovation,  in  serving  special  populations,  in  sponsoring  re- 
search and  data  collection,  and  in  improving  the  efBciency  and  effectiveness  of  the  total 
system.  In  reviewing  the  status  of  vocational  education  and  the  federal  program,  the  AFT 
committee's  attention  was  drawn  to  several  issues.  These  issues  have  an  underlying  theme. 

Across  the  country,  education  is  in  a  process  of  renewal.  Since  the  federal  vocational 
act  was  last  authorized  in  1984>  the  same  year  as  A  Nation  At  Risk  report,  an  education 
reform  movement  has  swept  many  states.  Numerous  states  have  increased  their  investment 
in  education,  raised  their  educational  standards,  and  placed  a  greater  emphasis  upon  aca- 
demic subjects.  However,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  reform  movement  has  passed  over 
vocational  education.  With  increased  emphasis  on  reading,  writing,  anu  computational 
skills,  there  has  been  a  reduced  emphasis  upon  vocational  education.  This  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  a  decline  in  vocational  education  enroUments.  Yet,  vocational  education  also 
is  in  need  of  reform  and  additional  investment,  and  AFT  believes  th  iVocational  education 
has  much  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  total  educational  enterprise.  Vocational  educa- 
tion  features  an  applied  form  of  learning  that  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  many 
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students  who  do  not  learn  well  in  a  regular  classroom  setting.  This  "hands  on,**  pragmatic 
stj^e  of  learning  is  an  important  educational  alternative.  We  know  that  vocational  education 
can  be  a  vciy  effective  way  to  transmit  academic  slriUs.  Likewise,  academic  subjects  have 
n?uch  to  contribute  to  the  vocational  education  oirriculum.  The  jobs  of  tomorrow  will 
require  increasing  levels  of  skill  in  academic  subjects.  Unfortunately,  vocational  and  aca- 
demic education  are  often  divorced  and  lack  an  opportunity  to  infuse  and  enrich  one  an- 
other. 

In  a  similar  manner,  vocational  education  has  much  to  offer  to  programs  for  children 
and  youth  with  special  needs.  This  was  recognized  during  the  last  reauthorization  of  the 
federal  law,  with  the  creation  of  set  asides  for  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  other  spe- 
cial populations.  While  there  is  growing  recognition  that  there  may  be  a  need  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  these  set  asides,  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the  notion  that  resources 
must  be  directed  to  special  populations.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  members  of  the  AFT 
Vocational  Education  Committee  is  that  vocational  education  can  often  be  a  remarkably 
successftjl  program  of  education  for  students  with  special  needs.  However,  success  depends 
upon  a  careful  matching  of  program  and  students.  When  this  matching  is  done,  vocational 
education  can  enable  special  students  to  become  more  productive  and  self-reliant  and  to 
enjoy  higher  self-esteem.  Obviously,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  increased  coordination  of 
vocational  education  with  programs  for  special  populations. 

One  objective  of  vocational  education  is  to  better  prepare  students  to  become  produc- 
tive workers.  As  the  title  of  the  recent  report,  The  Forgotten  Half,  hauntingly  suggests, 
many  of  today's  vouth  wiU  not  obtain  a  higher  educaUon.  In  order  to  better  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  world  of  work,  vocational  education  must  be  in  touch  with  the  realities  of  the 
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labor  laarkct  This  means  Uing  in  tunc  with  the  needs  of  businesses  and  with  the  require- 
ments of  organized  labor's  training  and  apprenticeship  programs.  This  challenge  increases 
as  jobs  become  ever  more  subject  to  advanced  technolo*^  and  as  the  capital  costs  of  such 
technology  outpace  the  resources  of  vocational  educatiOi* . .  ograms.  Qearly  there  exists  a 
great  need,  and  there  are  great  opportunities,  to  forge  meaningful  Unks  between  vocational 
education,  business,  and  organis^sd  labor. 

Within  vocational  education,  and  among  vocational  education  institutions,  there  is  a 
need  to  avoid  pointless  duplication  of  programs,  yet  maximize  the  complimentary  nature  of 
different  programs.  Ideally,  the  relationships  among  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secoi\iary  vocational  education  programs  will  be  such  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  traim'ng, 
provide  i  more  efficient  use  of  resources,  and,  most  importantly,  increase  individual  oppor- 
tunity. Accordingly,  the  AFT  endorses  concepts  such  as  "2  plus  2"  and  other  proposals 
which  seek  to  meaningfully  link  different  levels  of  vocational  education.  It  not  only  benefits 
the  individual  student,  but  also  benefits  society  at  large,  when  each  student  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  continually  add  to  his  vocational  skills* 

All  of  the  concerns  raised  wiihin  the  deliberations  of  the  Ai-T  Vocational  Education 
Committee  were  related  to  the  underlying  con^pt  of  "articulation."  By  articulation  is 
meant  a  procrss  wherein  educators  and  other  intCi  ested  parties  »vork  as  a  team  to  break 
down  barriers  to  cooperation,  to  co!!cctK*ely  define  which  institutions  «hould  provide  which 
services  to  which  students,  and  to  form  linkages  that  will  improve  program  coordination, 
mcrease  student  opportunities  jnd  betrer  utilize  a\'ailablc  resources.  The  AFT  believes 
articulation  is  a  issue  of  particular  'fl^nc  i  to  the  federal  role  in  vocational  education  ^nd 
should  be  a  matter  of  emphasis  in  *  £  x  aythorizatioA  of  the  Carl  P^^rkins  Vocational  Educa- 
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tion  Act  Accordingly,  AFT  proposes  that  15  percent  of  the  Part  B  funds  under  the  act  be 
directed  to  the  funding  of  local  articulation  activities.  In  the  form  of  a  state  administered 
grant  program,  these  funds  would  underwrite  the  cost  of  forming  consortia  of  educational 
institutions  and  other  parties  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  implementing  articulation 
agreements.  As  spelkd  out  in  an  accompanying  paper,  we  believe  this  proposal  would 
further  the  important  federal  concerns  of  promoting  program  iimovation,  providing  better 
service  to  special  populations,  and,  particularly,  improving  the  overall  efficiency  and  quality 
of  the  national  vocational  education  system. 

The  AFT  is  not  wedded  to  the  specifics  contained  in  the  accompanying  paper  on 
articulation,  but  highly  recommends  the  concept  as  worthy  of  emphasis  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  vocational  education  program.  We  believe  such  an  emphasis  would  be  a  judi- 
cious and  fruitful  use  of  federal  funds.  If  in  your  consideration  of  this  and  other  matters  the 
AFT  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  committee,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  caU.  Again,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  reauthorization  of  the  vocational  education  act 
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AR-nCULATiON  TEAMS: 

A  PROPOSAL  TO  PROMOTE  INNOVATION 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


WHAT  IS  THE  AFT  PROPOSAL.  IN  BRIEF? 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  proposes  that  Congress  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  (P.L  98-524)  to  reserve  15%  of  the  Part  B  program 
Improvement  funds  for  innovative,  locally-developed  projects  that  will  improve  articula- 
tion between: 

(1)  vocational  and  academic  programs; 

(2)  elementary-secondary  and  postsecondary  programs; 

(3)  vocational  programs  and  labor,  business,  and  other  training  programs;  and 

(4)  vocational  programs  and  services  for  students  with  special  needs,  such  as  at- 
risk,  handicapped,  and  gifted  and  talented  students. 


VHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  ARTICULATION? 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  "articulatten'*  as  the  action  of  joining  together  or  interrelat- 
ing, but  we  mean  something  more.  We  define  "articulation"  as  a  Process  in  which 
diverse  groups  woric  together  to  de^n  a  staicture  of  programs  which  will  enhance  the 
probability  of  student  success.  We  envisk)n  a  process  whereby  educators  and  other 
interested  parties  work  as  a  team  to  break  down  barriers  to  cooperation,  to  collectively 
define  which  institutions  can  best  provide  which  services  to  which  clients,  and  to  form 
linkages  that  will  improve  program  coordination,  incroase  student  opportunities,  and 
lead  to  a  better  utilization  of  resources. 


WHAT  IS  AFTS  INTEREST  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 

AFT  has  a  longstanding  commitment  to  vocational  education.  Our  670.000  members 
Include  vocational  teachers;  teachers  of  academic  subjects;  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  teachers;  and  teachers  who  work  with  a  diversity  of  students  in  a 
variety  of  environments.  As  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate,  AFT  is  also  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 
organized  labor. 

The  Pericins  Act  is  the  m^or  vehicle  for  establishing  federal  priorities  and  providing 
federal  support  for  vocational  education;  the  decisions  Congress  makes  about  its 
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reauthorization  will  determine  the  nation*s  vocational  policy  for  the  1990s. 

In  order  to  provide  Congress  with  the  most  thoughtful  advice  possible.  AFT's  Standing 
Committee  on  Vocational  Education  spent  many  months  analyzing  the  challenges  to 
vocational  education  and  collecting  Information  from  our  members  about  successful 
vocational  programs.  Given  AFTs  leadership  in  the  educational  reform  movement,  our 
Committee  was  not  content  to  recommend  more  of  the  same.  We  aimed  to  produce 
recomm'^ndations  that  confronted  criticisms  of  vocatior^  oducation  and  built  upon 
approa    ^  we  knew  were  effective. 

Below  are  the  results  of  the  Cc...mlttee's  work.  We  hope  the  Congress  ar.d  other  edu- 
cation, labor,  business,  and  advocacy  groups  will  use  these  recommend-stions  to  initiate 
a  dialogue  about  a  future  vocational  policy  that  encourages  innovation,  rewards  effi- 
dency.  eschews  turf  wars,  and  promotes  coordination. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CHALLENGES  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 

The  jobs  created  in  the  remainder  of  this  century  will  rec»ure  a  more  advanced  level  of 
education  and  technical  skill.  Vocational  education  has  a  primary  role  in  preparing 
people  to  fill  tiiose  jobs.  Vocational  education  has  advantages  of  access  and  availability 
no  otiier  training  system  can  match.  With  28.000  institutions  in  all  types  of  communities, 
the  vocational  system  reaches  15  million  persons  of  all  ages.  As  tiie  Congressionally- 
mandated  National  Assessment  of  Vocafonal  Education  found,  nearly  ail  students  take 
some  vocational  courses,  and  college-bound  students  account  for  nearly  half  of  all 
vocational  education  enrollments.  A  significant  percentage  of  participants  are  adults. 
At  its  best,  vocational  education  can  expose  all  students  to  tiie  world  of  work,  provide 
many  students  with  general  occupational  skills,  prepare  some  students  for  further 
education,  and  train  other  IndivWuals  In  specific  job  skills. 

The  problem  is,  many  people  outside  vocational  education  do  not  appreciate  its 
strength  and  diversity.  Critics  question  tiie  academic  rigor  and  labor  market  relevancy 
of  vocational  programs;  many  people  still  tfiink  of  vocational  education  as  a  secondary 
school  curriculum  for  students  who  cannot  succeed  in  traditional  academic  environ- 
ments. Such  limited  and  outmoded  perceptions  still  govern  tiie  public  debate. 

In  order  for  vocational  education  to  enjoy  full  publk;  confidence,  it  must  demonstrate 
that  its  programs  are  efficient,  cohesive,  relevant,  rigorous,  and  effective.  Unfortunately, 
the  current  federal  law  and  funding  structure  provide  littie  incentive  for  this  to  happen, 
and  as  a  result,  not  all  programs  live  up  to  \jtvs  ideal. 

AFT  has  identified  four  areas  where  vocational  education  needs  to  improve.  All  four 
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fundamentally  relate  to  articulation: 

Challenge  #1:  R^ratlenahlp  bctww  Acadtmic  •nd  Vocational  Program^ 

Business  and  \abor  leaders  want  workers  with  solid,  basic  sidlls  and  broad,  employabil- 
ity  skills.  For  many  occupations,  they  need  people  with  sophisticated  thinking,  reason- 
ing, and  analytk^al  skills.  As  the  Committee  for  Economto  Development  has  noted, 
business  wants  "literate  workers  with  good  probienrhsoMng  sklHs-workers  who  have 
learned  how  to  learn."  Regrettably,  many  entry-level  workers  have  not  attained  this  level 
of  proficiency.  Motorola,  Inc.  reported  that  only  20%  of  its  Job  applicants  can  pass  the 
company's  seventh  grade  English  comprehenskxi  test  or  fifth-grade  math  test. 

Some  reformers  have  suggested  we  solve  this  problem  by  scrapping  high  scnool 
vocational  education  and  channeling  all  students  into  a  unifonn  academic  cun-toulum. 
We  think  tills  woukJ  be  a  mistake.  Vocational  courses  have  enormous  potential  for 
teaching  basic  and  problem-solving  skills  to  studerrts  wtio  learn  best  through  practical 
experience.  For  some  students,  vocational  education  provkies  tiie  only  chance  for 
success  in  school. 

We  believe  tiiat  a  rigorous  intermixing  of  academic  and  vocational  program  compo- 
nents offers  ttie  greatest  promise  for  graduating  students  witii  the  skills  employers 
demand.  Some  iiistitutions  are  doing  tills  already: 

o  Cooperative  agreements  between  k)cal  pubfic  schocls  and  vocational- 
technical  scH'Ksls  in  Connecticut  have  mado  it  possible  for  secondary 
school  stiK      to  receive  an  academk;  dtpkxns  at  the  same  time  they 
learn  entry-le.  <  skiHs  in  such  areas  as  carpentry,  electrical  work,  and  auto 
repair.  Creative  schec!  Jng  models,  inckidlr>g  late-afternoon  vocational 
classes,  enscre  tiiat  students  can  take  academk:  courses  at  their  home 
school  and  still  participate  in  a  vocational  program  at  a  technical  school. 

o  In  New  York  C!ty  a  restructured  hl^h  school  aMows  a  cross-section  of 
students  to  nfiajor  in  math,  science  and  technology.  Teachers  have  rede- 
fined and  modemlzed  tiie  fiekl  of  industilal  arts,  using  recyaed  equipmerit 
and  new  funding.  Courses  focus  on  the  practical  application  of  matii  ar.d 
science  principles  and  tiie  production  of  saleable  goixis.  With  a  longer 
school  day,  students  can  take  an  extra  academk:  course.  All  but  one  of 
ttie  143  members  of  ttie  program's  first  ninth-grade  cohort  graduated  and 
went  on  to  college. 


o  In  Michigan  many  school  districts  are  revising  matii  cuniculum  to  better 
achieve  tt\e  new  state  matiwmatics  objectives.  These  revisions  will  incor- 
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porate  more  voc5atlonally-oriented  math  skills. 

Teachers  In  these  districts  are  dfscoverinr  that  an  articulated  vocational-academic 
program  means  Improved  student  performance,  fewer  dropouts,  and  higher  rates  of 
pcstsecondary  matriculation. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  school  retomi  movement  is  hampering  articulation.  The 
National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  found  very  few  states  In  which  graduation 
requirements  and  standards  have  been  modified  to  accommodate  vocational  pro- 
grams. In  many  school  districts,  there  Is  simply  not  enough  time  In  the  school  day  for 
vocational  dasses  and  other  electives. 

What  is  needed  is  sensitivity  from  both  sides.  Vocational  educators  must  redouble  ther 
efforts  to  ensure  their  students  are  grasping  basic  and  higher-order  skills.  Academic 
teachers  must  Incorporate  more  practical  appHcattens  of  basks  skills,  as  well  as  employ- 
ability  skills  and  attitudes.  All  teachers  and  administrators  must  Integrate  their  class- 
room activities  into  a  sensible,  unif^  currfeulum.  States  must  also  demonstrate  flexibil- 
ity in  giving  academte  credit  for  related  analytteal.  math,  English,  and  communication 
skills  taught  In  vocattonal  courses. 

Chpl|»nq»  ^2;  Cff^rdlnition  emonq  Efememarv.  Secondary  end  Pot— eondary 
Levele 

The  misconception  persists  that  vocatk)nal  education  is  a  finite  program  for  high  school 
students,  despite  the  fact  that  vocattonal  educatkm  is  reaching  more  adultc  and 
postsecondary  stude*.ts  than  ever  befbre.  The  proportton  of  high  school  students 
going  on  to  postsecondary  vocattonal  Institutfons  Is  Increasing,  in  response  to  predic- 
tions that  in  the  near  future,  three-fourths  of  all  job  dasslficattons  will  require  some 
postsecondary  educatfon  and  training.  Adults.  Including  those  who  aheady  have  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  are  \ooMng  to  technteal  schools  for  relralnlnr  ^  specific  occupa- 
tional skyis.  Vocational  dollars  are  fbltowing  these  students.  A(     ;ing  to  an  Interim 
report  of  the  Nattonel  Assessment,  about  42%  of  federal  baste  grant  funds  now  flow  to 
postsecondary  and  aduM  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  secondary  vocattonal  educatton  remains  an  Important  resource  for 
the  44%  of  graduate/*  who  do  not  Inrvnediately  enroll  In  postsecondary  education. 

What  is  needed,  once  again.  Is  articulatton.  to  demonstrate  a  ksgical.  dear  continuum  of 
training  with  paths  to  hig'  v  education  for  those  who  want  It  Unfortunately,  in  many 
places  secondary  and  postsecondary  offerings  are  dupHcative  or  fragmented.  Some 
training  fadlities  sit  unused  during  off-hours  while  others  nrwintain  waiting  lists.  Fiscal 
and  regulatory  barriers  furnish  easy  excuses  for  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Dedining 
secondary  enrollments  are  helghtenif)g  competition  between  secondary  vocationa' 
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facilities  and  high  schools. 

A  fully-articulated  vocational  system  contains  the  following  elements:  the  infusion  of 
vocational  concepts,  such  as  career  exploration  and  experiential  learning,  into  the 
elementary  curriculum;  cooperative  aoBngements  between  secondary  vocational 
schools  and  their  feeder  schools,  as  regards  curriculum,  scheduling,  and  participation 
in  extracurricular  activities:  coordination  t^etween  secondary  vocational  programs  and 
postsecondary  vocational  institutions;  and  pathways  for  vocational  graduates  to  enter 
four-year  institutions. 

In  some  states  and  local  areas,  this  type  of  articulation  is  a  reality: 

o  In  New  York,  students  begin  exploring  core  competencies  in  kindergar- 
ten, receive  experiential  learning  in  such  areas  as  keyboarding  through  the 
elementary  grades,  and  receive  an  occupational  experience  before  enter- 
ing high  school. 

o  Oklahoma  City  Community  College  and  Oklahoma  City  Vocational- 
Technical  School  Distric.  #^  have  fbrmulalttd  an  articulation  agreement 
that  provides  secondary  students  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  college 
credit  and  advanced  placement  In  aviatton  maintenance  technology. 
Students,  including  adults,  enroll  coiicun'entiy  in  both  the  secondary 
vocational-technical  school  and  the  community  college.  Students  who 
complete  the  articulated  program  receive  an  assodale's  degree. 

Chaffen?e  #3;  RefatlofwhiM  wHh  Labor.  Buain— a  and  Other  Training  Proflramg 

Vocational  education  suffers  when  its  programs  produce  graduates  who  cannot  cope 
with  such  technological  advancements  as  programmable  automation  or  when  its 
courses  use  outmoded  equipment  During  a  recent  visit  to  Connecti'cut,  the  AFT  Com- 
mittee was  distressed  to  learn  that  when  a  drill  press  broke  down  at  Hartford  State 
Technical  College  three  years  ago,  it  was  acquired  by  a  machine  tool  museum  in  Ver- 
mont 

The  preparation  of  wort<ers  with  good  basic  skills  and  a  degree  of  technological  aware- 
ness requires  ongoing  communication  between  vocational  education,  labor  and  busi- 
ness. Vocational  educators  need  Information  about  cun'ent  and  potential  job  opportuni- 
ties in  their  local  area;  advice  on  the  lob-related  competencies  demanded  by  different 
occupations;  and  access  to  modem  equipment.  Relationships  between  vocational 
education  and  business  and  labor  can  provide  students  and  teachers  with  access  to 
the  worthing  community's  knowledge  and  resources  while  encouraging  employers  and 
labor  to  support  the  schools. 
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Just  as  vocational  education  cannot  Ignore  iabor  and  business,  It  cannot  afford  to 
operate  in  isolation  from  other  training  programs,  such  as  those  supported  by  appren- 
ticeship, the  Job  Training  Partnership      the  new  welfare  reform  legislation,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

We  have  proof  that  this  type  of  articulation  works: 

o  Under  a  program  initiated  by  the  Philadelphia  vocational  advisory  coun- 
cil, Philadelphia  teachers  can  polish  their  skm  by  working  during  the 
summer  with  locaJ  businesses  and  industries.  This  program  has  helped 
teachers  update  their  training  In  auto  mechanics,  high  technology  busi- 
ness occupattons,  the  restaurant  Industry,  and  plasttes  and  steel  manufac- 
turing. 


The  benefits  are  many.  A  partnership  between  a  secondary  vocational  school  and  an 
apprenticeship  program,  for  example,  builds  a  diverse  pool  of  interested  students  with 
demonstrated  performance  and  commitment  to  a  trade  from  which  the  apprenticeship 
program  can  draw.  It  offers  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  a  vocational  program 
a  leg  up  in  admission  to  apprenticeship. 

Ch^ll^nqt  #4;  Artlculatton  wtth  Services  for  Studenf  with  Special  Hmmdm 

At-risk  students,  including  the  educationally-  and  economlcally-dlsadvantaged  students 
sensed  under  the  Perkins  Act,  will  constitute  a  significant  proportion-perhaps  30%-of 
the  workforce  of  tomon-ow.  In  poor.  uft>an  areas,  the  situation  is  partlculariy  acute;  as 
Professor  William  Juilus  Wilson.  University  of  Chicago,  observed  at  AFTs  convention. 
"Up  to  half  of  all  ghetto  children  never  complete  high  school,  and  Increasingly  we  hear 
that  even  those  who  graduate  from  Inner-city  high  schools  are  unemployable," 
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Handicapped  students  also  have  special  needs  for  vocational  education.  Unemploy- 
ment among  disabled  persons  is  over  50%  and  may  be  as  high  as  80%.  Handicapped 
students  often  have  a  particulorty  hard  time  making  the  transition  to  work. 

Gifted  and  talented  students  are  arK)ther  group  who  need  encouragement  and  special 
assistance  to  explore  their  career  potential.  The  common  assumption  tiiat  vocational 
education  has  notiiing  to  offer  gifted  students  is  a  dangerous  falsehood,  especially  as 
regards  tiie  many  gifted  students  who  drop  out  because  tiiey  are  bored  with  traditional 
academic  programs. 

At  a  time  when  the  youth  cohort  Is  growing  stowly  and  Includes  a  higher  proportion  of 
students  w\h  special  needs,  our  schools  face  the  challenge  of  guaranteeing  every 
student  a  level  learning  field.  We  need  every  at-risk  and  handicapped  child  to  be  pro- 
ductive. We  need  every  gifted  and  talented  chiki  to  be  living  up  to  potential. 

Vocational  education  has  made  great  strkles  In  serving  special  populations,  particularly 
tiirough  tiie  set-askie  provistons  in  Part  A  of  the  Perkins  Act  Vocational  cunicula  can 
hold  great  promise  for  reducing  dropout  rates  and  offering  alternative  learning  environ- 
ments (practir  al  versus  tiieoretical)  for  students  w^ii  special  needs. 

Even  so.  problems  remain.  Excess  cost  requirements  in  tiie  federal  law  may  be  per- 
petuating separate  classes  for  special  needs  students,  according  to  a  National  Assess- 
ment interim  report.  Federal  maitching  requirements  make  it  hard  for  some  local  recipi- 
ents to  spend  all  of  tiielr  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  set*aside  funds. 

Vocational  teachers  are  committed  to  serving  special  needs  students,  but  cannot  do  it 
alone.  They  need  tiie  same  support,  training,  sind  resources  as  otiier  classroom  teach- 
ers who  work  with  special  needs  students.  They  need  to  be  assured  tiiese  students  are 
receiving  the  most  appropriate  placement  and  are  not  being  "dumped"  in  a  vocational 
dass  to  generate  a  set-askie  dollar  or  bkie  time  until  they  drop  out. 

Articulation  witf}  other  special  needs  programs,  with  tiie  academic  program,  and  wrth 
the  private  sector  could  help  vocational  educators  k)cate  sources  of  matching  funds 
and  work  out  approaches  for  mainstreaming.  Vocational  teachers,  serving  in  the  role  of 
educational  team  leaders,  could  obtain  the  resources  and  assistance  tiiey  neeU  to 
ensure  tiiat  at-risk  and  handicaped  students  receive  special  sennces  to  help  them 
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benefit  from  vocational  education. 

This  Is  already  occuring  In  some  districts: 

0  In  conjunction  with  local  hospftais.  nursing  homes,  restaurants  and 
other  lousinesses,  the  Philadelphia  School  District  operates  a  number  of 
successful  off-site,  community-based  transition  programs  for  handicapped 
students.  Under  the  supervision  of  special  education  staff,  students 
receive  real  wort<  experience  that  enhances  their  future  employabillty. 

0  In  Pittsburgh,  students  who  are  dropout-prone  participate  In  a  housing 
restoration  project  that  gives  them  wori<  orientation  experience  at  the 
same  time  it  aids  the  community  by  renovating  substandard  housing. 

As  the  above  examples  show,  articuIaliOi<  Is  not  a  pipe  dream.  In  many  programs  in 
around  the  country,  articulation  and  innovation  are  thriving.  These  are  the  models 
which  AFT  would  like  to  see  replicated  elsewhere,  and  upon  which  we  have  built  our 
pr~X)saL  We  need  more  of  these  demonstrations,  and  we  need  a  federal  structure  that 
supports  and  encourages  them. 


WHAT  DOES  THIS  HAVE  TO  DO  WITH  THE  PERKINS  ACT? 

For  70  years,  the  federal  government  has  guided  vocational  policy  for  the  nation.  Even 
today,  with  federal  support  down  to  less  than  10%  of  the  total  vocational  funding,  states 
and  localities  look  to  the  federal  law  for  directk>n. 

Except  for  a  few  provisions  relating  to  JTPA  coordinalton  and  business  and  labor  mem- 
bership on  advisory  councils,  the  Perkins  Act  contains  no  provisions  for  encouraging  or 
rewarding  artteulatton.  In  fact,  since  the  eliiDlnalion  of  mandatory  local  councils  In  1 984, 
there  hasn*t  been  any  incentive  In  the  federal  law  for  local  people  to  meet  regularly  to 
talk  about  articulation. 

AFT  believes  the  Perkins  Act  must  Identify  articulation  as  a  major  purpose  and  back  this 
up  with  a  financial  incentive.  We  propose  to  reserve  a  limited  pot  of  money  for  develop- 
ment of  demonstration  models  which.  If  successful,  can  be  replicated  and  expanded. 
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WHAT  ARE  AFTS  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  REAUTHORIZATION? 

AFT  recommends  that  the  Congress  amend  the  Perkins  Act  to  require  each  state  t  se 
15%  of  Its  Part  B  money  for  Innovative  projects  developed  l>y  local  articulation  teams,  as 
defined  below. 

Part  B  Is  the  portion  of  the  Perkins  Act  that  supports  program  Improvement,  innovation 
and  expansion,  and  as  such  Is  a  natural  ptece  for  an  articulation  program.  Under 
current  law.  each  state  designates  up  to  43%  of  Its  baste  grant  for  Part  B.  States  have 
,  ,e  latitude  to  determine  the  distributton  and  specific  uses  of  Part  B  funds. 

Our  proposal  would  affect  1 5%  of  this  43%.  or  6.45%  of  the  total  state  grant.  At  current 
fun^iing  kivels,  this  would  provWe  ov^r  $50  million  for  articulation  agreements. 

As  the  following  specifications  make  dear,  we  are  not  advocating  changing  the  innova- 
tive purnose  of  Part  B.  or  restricting  its  flexiuie  nature.  The  types  of  activities  local 
redpierits  could  funo  with  this  1 5%  are  limitless,  so  tong  as  ttiey  are  part  of  an  articu- 
lated agreement.  Th^  state  would  continue  to  have  the  authority  to  administer  Part  B 
arH  select  local  pro;*jct5.  We  would,  however.  provWe  an  additional  incentive  f^^  •  local 
aeativity  and  cooosfation.  In  ottier  words,  we  believe  tiie  state  should  f  wporvise  the 
process  but  noi  tiie  r  -rntent  of  tiie  projects  supported  with  this  1 5%.  The  remainder  of 
Part  B  would  continu  unchanged. 

Here  are  the  detai  s  of  our  proposal: 

1.  Compethlve  arbot  oroct  so 

.  <ite  boards  of  vocational  vxlucation  wil'  ^Lstnfcute  thf-  '  5%  reservation  through  com- 
pwotive  grants  to  eligible  articulation  teams.  In  jmlecti.:?i  projects  and  determining  the 
amount  of  funding,  states  shall  design  a  corrpetitive  grant  process  using  the  following 
criteria  (witii  tiie  understanding  tiiat  riOt  every  criteria  will  be  applicable  to  eveiy  type  of 
articulation  agreement): 

(1)  tiie  variety  and  breadtii  of  institutions,  agendes,  and  organizations 
involved; 

(?>  the  degree  of  bu$iness  and  labor  union  Involvement: 

(3)  tiie  degree  of  involvement  of  both  academte  and  vocational  teachers: 

(4)  the  scope  of  \l\e  proposal  across  elementary,  secondary  and 
postsecondary  levels; 

(5)  tile  number  of  students  and  teachers  affected  by  the  proposal; 
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(6)  tht  quiNty  of  the  propoeal; 

(7)  th«  propoMrf*«  promlM  ImprovwTie^ 

(8)  the  «p©dfte  plans  tor  coordination: 

(9)  the  spedfte  plans  tor  evaluatino  atude^ 

(10)  ttie  riieans  of  acWres^  the  special  neecto  of  at-risk,  dls^^ 
handicapped,  gifted  and  talented,  or  other  special  populations 


2«EilQlble  cQMnrttt 

To  receive  funding,  an  articulation  team  must  Indude.  at  a  minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  local  educational  agency  vocational  administrator; 

(2)  a  postsecondary  vocational  institution  administrator; 

(3)  two  vocational  teachers; 

(4)  two  teachers  of  core  academic  sulJiects; 

(5)  a  labor  union  rfc^^resentative;  and 

(6)  a  business,  industry,  or  employer  representative. 

A  team  may  also  include  representatives  of  any  of  the  following: 
{1)othe{  ,jal  school  administrators; 

(2)  agen  Jes,  organizations  and  institutions  operating  programs  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  including  community-based  organizations- 

(3)  other  training  programs,  such  as  vocational  rehabilitation  programs- ' 

(4)  local  economic  development,  community  action,  and  social  sennce ' 
agencies  and  organizations; 

(5)  career  i',uldance  counsekxa  and  other  pupO  sendees  personnel- 

(6)  elementary,  middle,  or  junior  high  school  teachers; 

(J  spe<^  needs  personnel,  including  special  education  teachers  and 
Chapter  1,ECIA  teachers; 

(8)  organizations  tor  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  interests; 

(9)  parents;  and 

(10)  other  appropriate  individuals,  agencies,  organizations,  and  instrtu- 
uor^. 

3.  Afticmatkffl  n^trttmtmi 

Articulation  teams  must  submit  to  the  stale  an  articulation  agreement  which  describes 
the  project  to  be  funded  and  Includes  the  fotowing  components: 
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(1)  a  revfew  of  current  vocatk>nal  pr.^rams  and  services  provioed  by 
education  and  training  institutions  and  agencies  represented  by  the  articu- 
lation team,  including  an  assessnidnt  of  where  gaps  or  duplication  may 
exist; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  servicee  and  programs  to  be  provided  by  each 
agency  or  organization  undor  the  project; 

(3)  a  designation  of  the  fiscal  agent  for  each  project  or  service; 

(4)  a  budget  for  the  project: 

(5)  a  plan  for  articulation  of  vocational  programs  and  services  beginning  with  the 
onset  of  secondary  vocational  education  and  continuing  through  the  completion 
of  a  postsecondary  vocational  program,  which  may  also  include  elementary 
grades; 

(6)  a  description  of  services  to  be  provided  students  with  special  needs 
and  how  they  win  be  coordinated  with  set-aside  funds  under  Part  A; 

(7)  a  specific  plan  for  implementing  the  project; 

(8)  a  description  of  :iow  the  program  fits  into  local  labor  nrarket  needs; 

(9)  a  plan  for  continued  involvement  of  labor  and  business;  and 

(10)  a  description  of  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  outcomes. 

4.  Examples  of  actlvtttes 

As  regards  the  uses  of  funds,  the  federal  law  should  be  as  flexible  as  possible  to  en- 
courage innovation.  The  only  restrictions  should  be  against  using  an  excessive  amount 
of  funds  for  administration  and  against  using  funds  to  maintain  existing  programs.  The 
fbttowing  are  some  examples  of  activities  for  which  funds  received  pursuant  to  articula- 
tion agreements  might  be  used: 

(1)  revising  academic  and  vocational  cunlcula  to  t>etter  integrate  them; 

(2)  training  academic  teachers  to  incorporate  vocational  skills  and  voca- 
tional teachers  to  integrate  basic  skills  into  their  courses; 

(3)  coordinating  secondary  and  postsecondary  cunlcula,  sonHces.  and 
programs; 

(4)  establishing  polk^ies  for  advanced  pla-^ement  and  admission  to  area 
vocational  schools  and  postsecondary  InstitutkHis  for  completers  of  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  vocatkr^  programs; 

(5)  developing  intergeneratk>nal  educau-vial  programs.  Including  pro- 
prams  to  help  adults  gain  access  to  training  in  secondary  schools; 

(6)  setting  up  cooperative  programs  between  vocatk)nal  education  anu 
labor  or  business; 

(7)  providing  internships  and  olher  business  and  labor  union  leaminf^ 
experiences  for  teachers; 
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^)  working  out  funding  arrangements  tor  acquisition  of  modem  equip- 

(10)  setting  ;.p  Job  placement  goals  and  agreements; 

(11)  combining  classroom  and  worksite  training: 

(12)  coordinating  secondary  and  postsocondary  vocational  programs  with 
apprenticeship  programs;  k     a  >  lo  mm 

fiSte^"*"""^         programs  that  address  specific  local  labor  market 

'^^topment  programs  that  teach  vocational 
S?sSs      *  •^^y  Pf°^  the  community  with 

05)  <»prditiating  funds  under  Part  A  of  the  Perkins  Act.  Chapter  1  of  the 

A^nr^^' J«?ob  ICJavKs  Gifted  and  Talented  Stiidents  Education 

sSdZSs?'^'^*^  *°  ^'^^"^ 

t=n!JI'«?i"^^  "i!!'  ^'"'^y^'s  to  raise  matching  funds  for  Part  A  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  programs; 

?teamf ^  "^^"^  tochers  to  work  as 
(18)  planning  an  articul?.ted  system  of  vocaaonal  education- 
L«  J^"'.!5?"^  state  or  local  regulatic-s  and  requirements  I'hat  are  hinder- 
obstaSror "      '^'^'^  vvaivem  or  other  means  of  ar  Unating  such 
(20)  other  activities  to  improve  artteulatiai  in  vocational  educatton. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Kolberg. 

Mr.  Kolberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testif}^  this  morning. 

Tins  process,  as  we  see  it,  is  just  beginning.  Some  of  our  thoughts 
are  not  in  detail  at  this  stage,  but  we  certainly  want  to  work  with 
the  committee  and  the  administration  as  this  bill  gets  put  together. 

In  our  organization,  v/e  have  adopted  a  theme  that  I  would  offer 
to  the  committee.  It  is  called  building  a  quality  work  force  for  the 
nineties,  and  I  w  '  hope  that  this  committee  would  approach  the 
reauthorization  ot  vocational  education  in  that  context,  and  cer- 
tainly my  colleague  who  has  just  gone  before  me  essentially  said 
that,  that  we  ought  tc  be  looking  at  vocational  education  as  a  part 
of  restructuring  American  education  and  providing  the  skills  for 
the  work  force  that  we  are  all  going  to  need  to  be  internationally 
competitive  as  well  as  maintain  our  standard  of  living. 

My  comments  this  morning  are  on  five  points.  The  first  one  is, 
we  hope  that  the  committee  will  continue  the  work  that  the  (Con- 
gress has  done  in  1984  and  before  to  move  more  funds  toward  Fed- 
era!  frontier  work— innovation,  as  my  colleague  just  said— rather 
than  supporting  access.  Certainly,  this  is  not  a  cliff  kind  of  thing, 
and  one  doesn't  go  from  57  percent  of  tne  funds  for  access  now  to 
nothing. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  direction  that  the  Congress  took  in  1984  is 
the  proper  direction  and  that  the  more  funds  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment puts  in  this  billion-dollar  seed  money — and  yes,  it  is  seed 
money;  it  is  less  than  10  percent  now  of  the  national  system.  So  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  where  the  Foderal  Government  focuses  its 
money,  and  we  think,  more  ani  more,  it  ought  to  be  focused  on  in- 
novation, program  improvement,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
would  be  my  first  point. 

Second,  related  to  that  is,  we  would  hope  the  Congress  would  free 
up  some  of  the  strings.  This  has  been  a  theme  that,  again,  is  very 
well  known  to  you  in  1984,  that  we  have  so  many  pockets  in  the 
current  law  that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  administrators,  I  think,  at 
the  State  and  local  level  to  really  do  a  good  job  betting  their  money 
where  they  ought  to  bet  it.  So  let's  see  if  we  can't  moke  it  n*^.  e  of 
a  block  grant  so  that  the  people  that  understand  this  business  can 
put  the  mOi^ey  where  it  really  ought  to  be,  including,  again,  inno- 
vation. That  is  the  first  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  second  point  is,  the  Congress,  we  think,  made  some  real  im- 
provements in  mcking  it  possible  for  business  to  be  an  .  ctive  part- 
ner in  this  in  1984.  It  changed  the  State  Council,  the  makeup  of  the 
State  Council;  provided  for  technical  committees.  Again,  I  t^pplaud 
that.  We  certainly  ought  to  continue  these  kinds  of  things,  and  let 
us  look  for  even  more  ways  to  get  the  private  sector  involved  as 
full  partners  in  vocational  education.  Certainly  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  experience  we  have  had  over  the 
last  few  years,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  private  sector  will 
step  up  and  be  a  partner,  if  it  is  wanted,  if  it  is  real  partnership.  So 
I  would  applaud  what  the  committee  did  in  1984,  and  we  want  to 
continue  to  look  for  other  ways  to  ease  the  possibility  of  the  private 
sector  being  involved. 
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The  third  point,  again,  echoing  what  my  colleague  has  just  said, 
one  of  the  themes  that  we  in  the  private  sector  will  play  in  this  one 
and  all  the  way  across  the  board  is  that  we  need  to  strip  away  the 
impediments  to  full  integration  of  human  resource  planning  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  that  more  and  mor*  we  need  to  try  to  figure 
°  J  tei^  '"tegrate  these  systems  so  that  vocational  education, 
and  J IFA,  and  apprenticeship,  and  the  Employment  Service,  and 
all  of  these  many  programs  can  be  brought  together  well  and  effe> 
tively  by  governors,  and  mayors,  and  others  at  the  local  level,  so,  in 
tact,  the  bang  for  the  scarce  bucks  is  better  all  the  time. 

Again,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  vocational  education  this  time 
again  to  see  if  we  can't  strip  away  whatever  seem  to  be  the  impedi- 
ments to  integrated  planning.  The  word  "coordination"  isn't  an 
active  enough  word  for  us  any  longer.  We  keep  talking  about  pro- 
gram integration.  Lets  get  the  human  resource  investment  pro- 
pams  put  together  in  a  strategic,  8m^le  whole  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  and  lets  be  sure  that  the  Federal  laws  don't  impede 
that  move.  ^ 

Now  we  see  that  move  going  on  in  a  number  of  States.  Governor 
Keane  has  done  it  in  New  Jersey,  Governor  Dukakis  has  moved 
that  way  m  Massachusetts,  Governor  McKeman  is  doing  that  in 
Maine;  we  applaud  that  kind  of  move,  and  we  think  the  Congress 
ot  the  United  States  ought  to,  in  viewing  its  responsibilities,  help 
that  process  along. 

The  fourth  point  I  would  make:  performance  standards.  Tne  Job 
Irammg  Partnership  Act  started  six  years  ago  with  the  notion  of, 
Auu^  seek  ways  to  introduce  a  bottom  line  into  domestic  programs. 
Although  there  have  been  a  lot  of  criticisms  of  performance  stand- 
ards m  JTPA,  our  view  is  that  slowly  but  surely  we  are  making 
progress  m  that  fashion. 

The  CongrMs  saw  fit  to  introduce  the  performance  standards 
concept  mco  the  recently  passed  welfare  reform  bill.  Again,  we  ap- 
plaud that.  ^ 

Let  us  look  this  time  again  to  see  if  there  isn't  some  way  that  the 
federal  Government  could  begin  to  provide  incentives  or  leader- 
ship toward  getting  a  bottom  line  in  vocational  education.  Voca- 
tional and  technical  education  is  designed  to  lead  to  the  bottom 
line,  which  is  a  job,  and  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  hold  educators, 
as  well  as  job  trainers,  as  well  as  private  proprietary  schools,  and 
many  other  people  m  our  society  to  a  bottom  line  test,  an  output. 
Let  us  see  this  time  around  in  vocati  aal  education  if  we  can't 
think  performance  standards  and  develop  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
what  could  be  accepted  in  the  profession  as  a  useful  adjunct  to 
what  they  already  do. 

o'.^uMf^^^'i^'"-  Chairman,  I  want  to  applaud  your  b  11,  the  "2  plus 
^  bill,  and  say  that  these  are  the  kinds  of  innovations,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  need.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  the  crossroads  in 
this  country  now,  and  it  goes  hfd.  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
building  a  quality  work  i  Tce. 

If  you  look  at  the  German  model  of  apprenticeship  and  vocation- 
al training,  or  if  you  look  at  the  Japanrise  model,  almost  any  other 
country  does  a  far  better  job  than  we  do  of  articulating  to  the 
young  people  the  steps  that  need  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to 
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gain  the  kind  of  technical  training  that  puts  them  on  the  right 
career  path  to  good  jobs  and  economic  security. 

It  seems  to  me  the  tying  of  secondary  schools  and  postsecondary 
schools,  the  1,200  cominunity  and  junior  colleges,  together  so  that 
the  50  percent  of  our  young  people  that  don't  go  on  to  college  are 
treated  by  us  as  well  as  those  who  do  go  on  to  college.  If  you  have 
children  in  high  school,  like  I  do,  you  realize  that  most  high  schools 
spend  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  preparing  them  and  getting 
them  to  think  about  their  college-bound  future.  We  don't  do  that 
for  non-\^ollege-bound  people.  We  ought  to  start  at  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  year  with  the  counseling,  the  direction,  the  guidance,  so 
that  a  four-year  program  could  be  put  together.  I  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  exactly  where  you  are  headed  in  this  amendr  -nt.  We 
applaud  it.  We  think  it  could  be  seen  and  could  be  used  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  whole  new  technical  training  track  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  innovative  thinking  that  we 
think  ought  to  go  on  this  year  in  preparing  for  the  reauthorization 
of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morn- 
ing. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  William  H.  Kolberg  follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTBE  ON  BLBMBNTAaY,  SECONDAET,  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
COM MITTBS  ON  BD0CAT!ON  AND  LABOR 
HO08E  OF  RBPaSSBNTATIVBS 
ON  RKADTHORKATION  OF  THE  CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


MARCH  9, 19B9 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on  the 
proposed  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  am  WUlIam  H.  Kolbery,  President  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  The  AUIance  Is 
the  only  national  business  organisation  that  concentrates  solely  on  Job  training, 
education,  and  human  resource  developnent  Issues  and  that  translates  these  policies 
Into  action  In  communities  across  the  country  through  public/private  partnerships. 

I  wUl  focus  my  testimony  on  the  business  perspective  In  three  priority  areas  under  the 
Perkins  Act.  First,  Is  the  need  to  look  at  vocational  education  In  the  context  of  the 
broader  education  restructuring  and  reform  movement  now  underway  acro«  the 
country.  Second,  Is  the  contribution  that  the  private  sector  can  make  to  bring  the 
vocational  education  system  up  to  the  standards  needed  to  meet  the  competitive 
challenges  we  face  as  a  nation.  Third,  Is  how  vocational  education  can  more  effectively 
I?4teract  with  other  publicly  funded  human  resource  development  programs. 
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NttioMUAlli«M«efBusintH  Page  2 

When  the  Congreu  last  took  a  look  at  the  vocational  educatioa  tystem  in  1984»  the 
buaineas  community  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  program  improvement  as  an 
important  federal  objective.  We  could  see  that  our  major  training  systems  In  thb 
country*  particularly  vocational  education^  had  to  remain  first  among  equals  to  produce 
the  quality  workforce  we  need.  The  challenge  Is  brought  by  the  changing  demographics 
!n  the  entry  level  workforce*  increasing  skill  requirements  for  joba  related  in  part  to 
changing  technology*  and  our  shifting  competitive  posture  in  the  world  market  place. 
Our  study  published  in  1987  entitled  "fimploymtnt  PoUcfas:  Looking  to  tha  Year  200(y 
highli^ted  these  changes. 

The  most  important  issue  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  process  of  reauthorizing  the  Perkins 
Act  is  to  focus  clearly  on  new  directions  for  the  state  and  local  vocational-technical 
systems  and  to  point  those  institutions  toward  new  frontiers  in  education  excellence. 
This  use  of  federal  funds  in  seeking  the  "frontiers"  of  vocational  education  8«ems  more 
urgent  now  than  it  was  in  the  mid  1980*s*  Progress  toward  improving  vocational 
education  over  the  last  5  years  needs  to  be  bolstered  and  accelerated.  More  of  the 
federal  resources  should  be  targeted  effectively  on  cutting-edge  issues  that  enable  state 
and  local  policymakers  to  experiment  and  pursue  new  program  horizons. 

I  believe  that  improving  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs  should  become  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  federal  investment  in  state  and  local  technical  training.  It 
should  draw  the  system  to  new  levels  of  excellence  in  building  a  quality  workforce  and 
in  providing  the  life  long  skills  needed  by  students  for  economic  opportunity  and  self 
fulfillment. 
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I  would  «o  80  far  ••  to  suggeat  thtt  the  put  federal  role  of  ensuring  "access"  to 
vocational  education  for  what  have  been  tradltlonaUy  under  served  populations  may 
have  served  its  term  weU  and  may  no  longer  be  an  appropriate  use  for  over  half  (57 
percent)  of  the  federal  Investment  In  vocational  education.  That  goal  may  have  been 
necessary  to  draw  some  state  systems  into  the  modern  era,  but  surely  we  are  at  a  point 
were  we  can  expect  and  even  demand  that  states  meet  their  constitutional 
responsibilities  for  providing  access  to  public  education  at  the  secondary  level  to  aU 
their  citleens.  To  continue  to  commit  such  a  large  share  of  the  federal  Investment  to 
maintaining  services  for  target  groups  Is  a  policy  decision  we  should  carefuUy 
reexamine.  Access  means  little  If  students  do  not  receive  quality  education. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  Congress  has  viewed  federal  vocational  education 
funding  as  an  Important  tool  In  encouraging  states  to  make  their  vocational  programs 
more  accesilble.  Current  law  earmarks  57  percent  of  the  federal  funding  to  serve  six 
special  populations  who  must  be  served  under  thU  program.  They  Includei  handicapped 
Individuals,  disadvantaged  individuals,  adults  who  are  In  need  of  training  and  retraining, 
individuals  who  are  single  parents,  individuals  who  participate  in  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  sex  bias  and  sterotyping  in  occupations,  and  criminal  offenders. 

We  believe  the  Committee  should  look  at  turning  these  responsibilities  for  services  ov^r 
to  the  states,  while  pertiaps  retaining  some  oversight  or  monitoring  to  assure  the 
Congress  that  access  is  being  provided  to  special  populations. 

States  already  match  every  federal  vocational  education  dollar  spent  on  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged,  and  adult  programs,  with  a  non-federal  doUar.  States  have 
demonstrated  their  funding  commitment,  of  5  years  standing,  to  the  special  population 
groups. 
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Vocatloail  Bducation  and  the  Reatnicturing  of  American  SchooU 

Across  the  country,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  struggling  with  the  issues  of 
education  restructuring  and  reform  to  invigorate  the  quality  of  public  education^  We  at 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business  believe  that  our  very  economic  ^rvival  depends  on  the 
success  of  these  efforts. 

Vocational  education  should  not  be  exempt  from  this  reform  and  restructuring  debate. 
The  federal  govemmeat  needs  to  provide  the  state  vocational  education  systems  with 
new  creative  incentives  or  models  that  will  push  those  systems  to  higher  leveb  of 
quality  and  achievement.  That  goal,  in  my  view,  should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
federal  investment.  Vocational  education  programs  must  continually  strive  to  be  on  the 
cuUiitg  edge  of  the  education  and  skill  demands  of  out*  changing  economy  in  the  global 
market. 

We  at  the  Alliance  know  well  the  frustration  of  employers  who  cannot  find  Job 
applicants  with  minimum  basic  skills,  and  who  worry  about  the  cumulative  effect  of 
these  trends  on  the  social  fabric  of  the  nation. 

Imawing  Ba^c  Educational  SklHs*  We  concur  with  many  of  the  experts  who  argue  that 
the  secondary  level  of  vocational  education  should  place  more  emphasis  on  basic  skills 
education  and  have  success  primarily  measured  on  that  basis.  This  priority  may  require 
changes  not  only  in  curricula  but  In  pedagogy. 

The  ability  to  experiment  with  how  to  provide  b^^ic  skills  though  practical  applications 
rather  than  conventional  academic  methods  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  vocational 
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education.  Thit  practice  in  pedagogy  has  proven  to  be  especially  important  for  students 
who  do  not  learn  well  in  conventional  learning  environments. 

For  the  both  the  college  bound  and  non-college  bound  students,  solid  foundation  in  basic 
skills  at  the  secondary  level  become  a  critical  measure  of  success.  Employers  are  still 
much  more  concerned  first  about  finding  new  workers  who  are  competent  in  basic 
education  skills  with  the  rudiments  of  occupational  knowledge,  so  that  they  are 
**tralnable,'*  than  they  are  about  finding  Individuals  fully  "trained"  in  skilled  occupations. 

We  are  graduating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  from  high  school  with  7th 
grade  reading  skills  when  the  nation's  leading-edge  employers  need  at  least  l^th  grade 
reading  competence. 

An  emphasis  on  basic  academic  skills  does  not  require  sacrificing  technical  educatton. 
Restructuring  can  occur  so  that  neither  side  is  hampered,  and  high  expectations  are 
retained  for  both.  We  agree  with  recent  studies  that  demonstrate  that  the  nation  needs 
to  provide  better  structured  career  options  for  the  non-college  bound  youth.  The  non- 
college  bound  student  needs  to  acquire  a  foundation  of  Ufe-long  bas^*  skills  in  high 
school  just  as  the  college  bound  student. 

The  pofltsecondary  education  level  in  vocational  education  should  reflect  greater 
emphasis  on  technical  education*  It  has  been  our  experience  that  postsecondary 
institutions  are  the  more  effective  training  institutions  for  technical  education  and  are 
the  most  responsive  to  labor  market  needs. 

**T9chrPr9d*  ProDOXtl.  This  nation  needs  a  1st  class  technical  training  system  —  an 
American  version  —  If  you  will  —  of  the  German  apprenticeship  and  skill  training 
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system.  Such  a  system  aust  start  with  young  people  In  the  last  2  years  of  high  school 
anC  be  Ued  direetly  to  the  If 200  community  and  junior  colleges  and  voc-tech  Institutions 
which  now  exist  In  practically  every  community  In  this  nation. 

Congressman  Wi2!!im  D.  Fopd»s  (D-MH  ^Tech-Prep"  blU,  H.R,  22,  is  an  attractive  idea 
which  could  lead  to  this  new  system.  It  could  better  link  a  two-year,  practical 
workplace  orienUtion  for  applied  basic  educational  skills  in  secondary  schools  with  a 
two-year  technical  education  curriculum  in  postsecondary  institutions.  Tying  the  2  year 
plus  2  year  concept  into  a  career  interest  could  also  potentially  reduce  dropout  rates  by 
engaging  at-risk  youth  in  pursuing  occupational  skills  beyond  secondary  schooL  It  sets 
up  a  career  goal  that  points  beyond  the  normal  stopping  point  of  high  school  completion. 
It  can  extend  a  student's  horizon  for  learning  beyond  the  cliff  of  ?th  grade.  Our  high 
schools  have  become  too  tied  to  college  preparation  and  we  must  right  this  balance  for 
the  50  percent  of  our  young  people  who  do  not  now  go  on  to  college. 

A  num^^r  of  spates  have  been  successful  In  Implementing  this  Idea  already,  though  we 
recognize  that  some  models  have  worked  better  than  others.  We  would  encourage  the 
Committee  to  buU<f  on  this  experience  In  retooling  federal  law,  even  If  It  Is  done 
through  a  demonstration  program  In  an  effort  to  learn  more  before  full  implementation. 

W<?9mf  Mm^f^  Many  policymakers  Involved  In  education  rei'orm  are  seeking  new 
methods  to  hold  public  schools  accountable  for  the  quality  of  education  their  students 
receive.  The  federal  government  h«  j  nearly  6  years  of  experience  with  performance 
measures  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.      do  know  that  when  performance 
mea;wres  are  required,  they  enhance  program  credibility.  When  they  are  applied 
appropriately,  they  can  be  used  as  important  management  tools  also. 
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This  reauthopisation  is  a  good  time  for  the  federal  government  to  establish  lore 
specific  outcome  measures  for  vocational  education  that  can  stimulate  nationwide 
improvement  of  program  quality  and  add  some  measure  of  accountability  on  use  of 
federal  funds.  The  federal  government  must  insist  on  some  way  of  measuring  progress 
toward  achievement  of  federal  goals,  I  believe  it  is  appronriate  to  measure  not  only 
program  effectiveness  but  also  the  effect  that  the  federal  investment  has  on 
restructuring  vocational  education  systems  ~  what  measurable  difference  federal 
assistance  has  made  over  a  definable  period.  Common  goals  and  outcome  measures 
could  be  devised  that  would  ease  coordination  with  othar  federally  funded  education  and 
training  relat«Hl  programs* 

The  PriTate  Sector  Role  te  Imoroylng  Voeat?&cal  Edocation 

As  I  have  sald»  my  on-going  conversations  with  business  leaders  around  the  country 
convince  me  that  their  top  worry  Is  the  decline  of  educ,  .ion  quality  in  this  country. 
Many  of  thera  are  actively  seeking  ways  that  they  can  get  Involved  In  restructuring 
public  education.  I  believe  that  the  case  for  involving  the  private  sector  in  vocational 
education  Is  more  compelling  now  than  it  was  in  1984. 

We  have  found  real  progress  in  business  education  partnerships  when  educators  and 
business  leaders  overcome  their  misconceptions  and  mistrust  and  begin  to  seriously 
discuss  how  the  resources  of  each  can  be  applied  to'the  common  goal  of  education 
improvement. 

We  have  seen  a  dramatic  increase  In  the  past  two  years  in  the  number  of  business 
education  partnership  arrangements  around  the  country.  A  February  1989  survey  repor* 
from  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  showed  that  a  total  of  140,800 
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ptrtnenh'*,^  provided  8upi;>ort  to  public  elementftry  and  secondary  schools  in  1987-1988) 
wi'Jk  52  percent  sponsored  by  business.  Most  of  these  partnerships  do  not  go  to  the  basic 
reform  and  restructuring  of  education  that  we  believe  Is  p^cessary,  but  the  report  does 
Illustrate  dTamatfcally  the  increase  of  business  involvement  and  resources  in  trying  to 
improve  public  educatioiu 

We  have  found  many  examples  over  the  last  five  years  where  the  vocational  education 
system  hai  utilised  the  expertise  and  resources  of  the  business  community  in  varying 
degrees  tb  update  curricula*  improve  ties  to  workplace  technology,  and  provide 
employer  based  training  for  teachers.  The  options  in  current  law  for  involving  the 
private  sector  in  vocational  education  reflect  important  advances  in  public  policy  and 
should  be  maintained. 

iitaf  Council  on  Vocotfonql  Education.  The  Perkins  Act  of  1984  established  the  new 
state  council  on  vocational  education,  requiring  subetantial  busing  participation 
through  a  majority  of  private  sector  memt>ers,  in  the  review  and  discussion  of  state 
plans.  We  at  the  Alliance  would  like  to  see  more  research  and  evaluation  on  the  impact 
this  structure  has  hai  both  for  the  level  of  business  involvement  and  for  the 
efi^ctiveness  of  the  council  in  contributing  substantively  to  the  planning  process. 

TechnfcQl  Committ99$,'*  The  Act  also  establlijhed  state  level  "technical  committees'* 
conpoced  of  representatives  of  business,  organized  lat>or,  and  tr&de  associations  with 
special  expertise  In  a  particular  occupational  area*  The  committees  provide  the 
vocational  education  system  with  advice  on  occupational  competencies  needed  to  enter 
and  progress  in  priority  occupational  fields  In  the  state.  These  committees  develop 
inventories  of  skills  that  may  bt  used  by  local  education  agencies  to  develop  state-of- 
the-art  model  curricula  and  training  programs*  These  provisions  have  hel^  to 
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institutionalize  the  sharing  of  information  with  educators  and  to  clarify  employer 
expectations  in  the  changing  workplace. 

The  concepts  behind  these  state  level  structures  are  important  to  preserve  In  the 
reauthorization.  Some  states  t.ave  used  these  provisions  of  the  Act  with  great  success. 
I  believe  the  potential  txsnefit  to  the  vocational  education  systems  In  the  states  Is  only 
beginning  to  be  explored,  and  we  should  maintain  a  stable  commitment  in  federal 
legislation  as  they  evolve. 

Another  provision  of  current  law  that  I  believe  Is  important  to  preserve  allows  In- 
service  training  for  instructors  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  private 
sector.  In  many  states,  professional  development  programs  for  iristructors  Include 
opportunities  for  industry  to  share  its  state-of-the-art  experience  at  the  work  site. 

Vocaitional  Education  and  Other  Human  Reaource  Development  Systems 

Significant  progress  was  made  in  1984  toward  providing  for  improved  coordination 
between  vocational  education  programs  and  other  related  education  and  training 
programs  In  the  state.  We  would  like  to  see  the  1989  reauthorization  process  take 
additional  steps  tow^  building  a  framework  that  can  help  transform  the  current 
fragmented  collection  cr  education,  training,  and  employment  programs  into  a  coherent 
workforce  development  system  united  by  a  common  mission. 

We  recognize  that  It  Is  necessary  In  most  communities  to  maintain  the  current 
pluralistic  structure  of  education  and  training  systems.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford 
federally  funded  programs  to  offer  a  narrow  range  of  services  without  requiring  methods 
of  coordinating  activities  better  with  other  human  resource  development  programs.  The 
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variety  of  servlcei  for  publicly  funded  education,  training,  and  support  lervice  agencies 
could  be  organised  better  to  streamline  service  delivery  for  the  Imlivlduala  targeted  In 
public  policy* 

The  Increasingly  complex  needs  of  youth,  particularly  disadvantaged  youth,  go  beyond 
what  education  alone  can  remedy.  Schools  need  access  to  other  huma;i  services  in  the 
community.  Likewise,  other  human  service  and  training  agencies  needs  to  have  better 
access  to  vocational  training  Institutions  for  their  clients. 

Now  that  Congress  has  added  major  new  initiatives  In  educstlon  and  training  for 
dislocated  workers,  under  the  Economic  DWocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1988,  and  welfare  recipients,  under  xtit  Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  there  is  a 
more  urgent  need  to  revie  •  'aaeral  vocational  education  legislation  to  remove  barriers 
or  enhance  the  ability  to  coordinate  with  other  human  resource  development  systems. 

We  have  studied  carefully  the  annual  reports  on  coordination  between  vocational 
education  and  programs  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  Each  year  since 
the  1984  Perkins  Act  requirements,  we  have  found  more  promise  and  Innovation  in  the 
arrangements  between  these  two  service  systems. 

As  some  states  have  struggled  to  coordinate  human  resource  programs  so  that 
individuals  can  get  access  to  servlcr  i  from  a  variety  of  programs,  they  have  been 
successful  In  identifying  critical  objectives.  Individuals  In  need  of  education  and 
training  3er\'Icos  should  be  able  to  enter  a  human  resource  "system"  through  any 
participating  agency  following  a  uniform  intake  and  assessment  process. 
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Participants  should  be  able  to  prices  through  a  logical  sequence  of  services  at  their 
own  pwe,  guided  by  any  of  the  participating  agencies.  But  to  aUow  that  movement, 
i^slated  agencies  need  to  have  information  about  each  other,  plan  together,  commit  to 
facilitating  referrals,  and  sharing  resources. 

PUot  projects  are  under  way  in  a  number  of  areas  to  develop  common  intake  forms  and 
procedures  across  different  agencies,  eliminating  some  of  the  barriers  to  interagv>ncy 
referrals  and  potentlaUy  increasing  the  access  clients  have  to  a  broader  range  of 
services. 

We  hope  to  provide  you  with  more  specific  recommendations  during  the  legislative 
; .  jcess  for  Improving  that  coordination. 

y^p(ng  TpmgrrQH>^5  Wgrkfgrc^,  Today  we  vould  like  to  suggest  a  set  of  principles  to 
guide  your  efforts.  Last  FaU,  the  National  Ai.  anee  of  Business  published  an  innovative 
pol»cy  perspective  in  a  paper  titled  "Shaping  Tomorrcw's  Workforce:  A  leaderMxip 
Agvidafc^thB9(ysr  I  will  make  thU  paper  available  to  Members  of  the  Committee.  It 
rationalizes  a  federal  human  resource  development  strategy  and  lookf  at  the  lessons 
from  expedience  at  the  state  and  local  leve»  for  what  is  necessary  to  coordlneto  various 
human  resource  programs.  These  principles,  or  service  delivery  system  concepts,  were 
identified  to  be  Important  for  public  officials  to  coordinate  various  programs  into  a 
more  generalized  human  resource  development  system: 

•   p.emand  oriv^nt  Rather  than  be'ng  dru-en  primarily  by  the  needs  of  the  public 
agency  administering  a  particular  program,  a  coordinated  human  resource 
development  system  should  be  able  to  be  driven  by  the  needs  of  its  customers 
-  the  Individuals  In  need  of  assistance  and  employers. 
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t  Outcome  df Ivem  Program  success  should  be  measured  by  outcomes  rather 
than  process,  and  common  goals  should  be  established  for  all  related 
programs.  Although  the  ultimate  goal  should  be  job  placement,  interim 
benchmarlcs  are  needed  to  measure  Individual  progress. 

•  Decentralized  adminlstratiom  Management  responsibility  for  the  programs 
should  be  mainly  vested  In  state  and  local  officials  to  ach  *ve  greater  program 
flexibility. 

•  Joint  Dublie/orivate  partnerships:  The  public  and  private  sectors  should  share 
policy  responsibilities  througti  institutions  created  for  that  purpose.  State  aiid 
local  boards  should  develop  a  long-range  human  resource  development 
strategy  and  facilitate  the  coordination  of  Information  and  resources  to  carry 
out  that  strategy. 

•  Case  managemantt  individual  case  management  should  be  the  preferred 
service  delivery  mechanism  to  insure  that  each  client  gets  the  services  that 
he/she  needs  based  on  assessments. 

e   Coordinated  service  delivery;  Structural  barrlsrs  that  prevent  Individual 
access  to  maltiple,  sequential  services  from  different  service  providers  she jld 
be  removed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  public  human 
resource  Investments. 
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>  Common  data  clgmentg:  Developing  a  universal  language  among  public 
programa  baaed  on  standardized  definitiona  and  common  data  elemenU  la 
critical  to  insure  free  movement  of  clients  across  program  boundaries. 

•  f  y^^rfl  rol^<  The  federal  government  should  pUy  a  catalytic  or  leadership 
role  in  building  a  more  generalized  human  resource  development  system. 
Federal  responaibUIties  include  insuring  legislative  conformity  to  a  uniform 
policy  frameworic,  providing  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  efforts, 
conducting  research  and  development,  and  evaluating  the  effectW*»ness  of 
various  programs  and  activities. 

These  principles  underline  the  need  to  think  differently  aboul       we  legislate 
categorical  requirements  for  programs  with  similar  goals.  \    uust  find  ways  to  allow 
state  and  local  officials  to  develop  arrangements  between  various  programs  so  that  all 
of  the  parts  contribute  to  the  whole  strategy  of  buUding  u  quality  workforce. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wiU  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  the  other  Committee 
scmbers  may  have. 

*** 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr*  McCabe. 

Mr.  McCabe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  represent  the  California  State  Council  on  Vocational  Education, 
and  I  am  currently  chairman  of  their  Fiscal  Committee.  I  speak 
from  a  background  of  high  school  agriculture  teacher,  a  community 
college  agriculture  teacher,  a  community  college  vocational  dean,  a 
community  college  financial  aid  director.  Presently,  I  teach  eco- 
.lomically  disadvantaged  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students 
mathematics,  and,  on  the  other  end,  I  teach  computer  applications 
of  agriculture. 

The  Council's  views  center  around  two  issues,  One  is  equity  of 
support  *o  students,  and  the  other  the  support  of  the  Council.  Sec- 
lion  6  of  the  act  says  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  effective 
vocational  education  programs  are  best  administered  by  local  com- 
munities and  community  college  school  boards.  We  support  this 
intent  and  feel  that  distributing  dollars  to  the  local  level  is  essen- 
tial and  that  in  order  to  have  effective  vocational  education  pro- 
grams the  dollars  need  to  get  t  the  classroom  level. 

Some  of  the  issues  which  inhibit  the  realization  of  the  intent  are: 
first,  the  allocation  formula  for  the  handicapped.  This  formula  allo- 
cates funds  50  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students  enrolled  and  50  percent  on  the 
relative  number  of  handicapped  students  served. 

Our  concern  is  that  handicapped  students  are  usually  not  includ- 
ed in  counts  of  disadvantaged  students,  yet  many  handicapped  stu- 
dents have  even  greater  needs  for  vocational  education.  As  current- 
ly written  in  law.  Section  203(aXlXB0(i)  appears  to  be  inequitable 
in  that  it  can  direct  considerable  resources  to  economically  de- 
pressed areas  with  few  handicapped  students,  and,  in  contrast,  it  is 
possible  that  little  funding  is  provided  to  non-economically  de- 
pressed areas  with  large  handicapped  enrolments.  We  recommend 
that  the  handicapped  allocations  be  driven  solely  by  the  relative 
number  of  handicapped  students  served. 

Second  is  consumer  and  home-making  education  for  economically 
depressed  areas.  The  law,  as  written,  states  that  the  education  has 
to  take  place  in  the  economically  depressed  area.  We  recommend 
that  "for  residents  of  economically  dep;^_  d  areas"  be  substituted 
for  ''in  economically  depressed  areas."  The  rationale  here  is  that  in 
many  economically  depressed  areas,  such  as  migrant  labor  camps. 
Native  American  reservations,  and  severe  poverty  pockets  in  urban 
areas,  there  are  not  adequate  facilities  for  training,  and  we  believe 
that  the  law  should  allow,  in  thos^  circumstances,  that  the  stu- 
dents be  transported  cut  of  the  area  to  a  training  site  that  has  ade- 
quate training  facilities.  The  current  language  will  not  allow  this. 
Therefore,  a  number  of  residents  may  not  be  receiving  education 
that  they  could  use. 

The  third  issue  is  the  matching  requirements  for  special  needs 
populations.  Mainstreaming  of  all  students  in  vocational  education 
IS  essential.  However,  we  feel  that  some  special  needs  students  are 
not  experiencing  the  mainstream  approach  as  a  result  of  seme  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  eligible  recipients  as  a  result  of  lan^aage  in 
the  act. 
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Therefore,  the  State  Council  is  recommending  that  change  be 
made  to  provide  100  percent  federal  funding  for  costs  of  vocational 
services  and  activities  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  adults  who  are  in  need  of  training  and  retraining.  Provi- 
sions should  be  made,  however,  to  assure  that  recipients  who  cur- 
rently have  matching  funds  would  have  to  maintain  that  level  of 
effort  and  not  supplant  vidth  Federal  funds. 

Next  is  the  allocation  of  Title  HOB)  program  improvement  funds. 
Ihese  are  funds  that  are  I  guess  you  might  say  are  the  so-called 
classroom  funds,  the  easiest  to  use  through  a  school  district.  The 
law  states  that  percent  of  the  funds  in  Title  n(B)  should  be  allo- 
cated to  ehgib'  ^cipients.  However,  neither  the  law  nor  the  regu- 
lations define  Me  word  "allocation,"  and  neither  the  law  nor  the 
regulations  are  prescriptive  in  how  these  funds  be  allocated.  This 
leaves  a  State  agency  free  to  allocate  funds  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
requests  for  bids,  requests  for  proposals,  or  sole  source. 

We  recommend  that  the  law  or  the  regulations  be  prescriptive 
and  state  that  80  percent  of  the  Title  11(B)  program  improvement 
tunds  be  allocated  to  eligible  recipients  on  a  per  capita  basis  based 
on  the  relative  number  of  vocational  students  served.  This  would 
ensure  that  vocational  students,  regardless  of  the  district  they  are 
m,  would  be  supported  on  a  per  capita  basis  by  an  equal  amount  of 
Federal  funds.  This  would  still  leave  20  percent  for  the  State 
agency  to  use  for  State  projects  ii_  service  and  so  forth. 

The  last  issue  is  the  support  for  the  State  Councils.  We  perceive 
that  when  Congress  removed  the  word  "advisory"  from  the  State 
Council  title  and  expanded  Council  mandates,  it  was  your  intent 
that  the  State  Council,  a  body  created  by  you  and  acting  as  your 
agent  m  the  various  States,  become  more  active  in  State  vocational 
education  policy  development  with  increased  responsibilities  in  an 
oversight  function.  Although  State  Councils  were  mandated  new 
and  expanded  responsibilities,  there  was  no  authority  to  correct 
misuse  of  funds. 

We  are  placed  in  th«  position  of,  first,  filing  an  objection  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  risk  having  the  State's 
tunds  held  up  entirely  or  risk  having  a  request  that  funds  be  re- 
turned that  were  misused,  and  this  will  eventually  impact  the  stu- 
dents; or,  second,  jawboning  the  State  agency  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, asking  tl-  e  Congress  or  the  U.S.  DepaWment  of  Education 
what  IS  the  intent  of  the  legislation  or  the  regulations. 

We  have  chosen  the  jawbone  route,  but  this  results  in  delays  of  a 
year  or  more  m  resolving  a  problem,  during  which  time  funds  may 
be  diverted  away  from  students.  V/t  ask  that  sign-off  authority  for 
btate  Councils  be  written  into  the  act  on  matters  of  fiscal  compli- 
ance, and  thus  questionable  practices  could  be  stopped  before  the 
fact  and  not  after  the  fact. 

State  Councils  are  currently  funded  under  the  act  with  no  coun- 
cil allotted  less  than  $125,000  or  more  than  $225,000.  California  has 
secondary  school  districts  with  830  high  schools;  240  of  these 
districts  offer  adult  education.  We  have  72  community  college  dis- 
tucts  with  108  community  colleges,  69  regional  occupational  cen- 
ters and  programs,  and  52  service  delivery  areas 
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Due  to  the  size  and  diversity  of  the  State  and  the  current  level  of 
funding,  the  California  State  Council  feels  we  cannot  effectively 
meet  all  of  the  mandates,  as  intended  by  Congress. 

While  the  process  of  carrying  out  your  mandates  is  n-  .  unique, 
size  does  multiply  the  problems.  We  believe  that  several  other 
States  experience  this  problem.  We  are  therefore  recommending  a 
change  under  the  Perkins  reauthorization  to  fund  councils  with  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  State  grant  with  a  limit  of 
$500,000  and  not  less  than  $200,000.  This  proposal  would  address 
the  concerns  of  both  the  large  and  the  small  States. 

I  understand  that  the  National  Association  of  State  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education  will  submit  t€;j5timony  later  and  will  support 
increased  funding  as  well  as  sign-off  authority. 

I  have  attempted  to  identify  a  number  of  issues  which  impact  vo- 
cational education,  changes  in  which  would  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  act  and  the  oversight  of  the  act. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,  and  thank  you  for  your 
continued  support  of  vocation  il  education. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Herbert  L.  McCabe,  Jr.  follows:] 
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Testimony 
to 

House  Education  and  L^bor  Srbcominittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
on 

Reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act 
by 

Hebert  L.  McCabe,  Jr.,  Chairm  n,  Fiscal  Committee 
California  State  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

March  9,  1989 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Hebert  L  McCabe,  Jr.,  and  I  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Committee  of  the 
Caiifornia  State  Council  on  Vocational  Educatbn. 

The  Galifomia  Council  feels  strongly  about  its  role  and  responsibilities  under  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  We  have  Identified  six  proposed  changes  which  i  will  briefly 
descnbe  and  provide  a  brief  rationale  for  each  proposed  change. 

1.  State  Plan  Sign-off  Authority 

The  Slate  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  many  mandated  responsibilities  under  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Ac*.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  Council 
is  to  meet  with  the  designated  sole  state  agency  or  Its  representatives  during  each 
planning  year  to  advise  on  the  development  of  the  Stale  Plan  which  addresses  the 
planning,  administration,  evaluation,  and  coordination  of  progra*ns  funded  under  the 
Perkins  Act.  In  additfon,  the  State  Council  has  the  responsibility  to  review  and  comment 
on  the  State  Plan.  (Title  I,  Part  B,  Section  112Id]) 

The  California  Council  would  like  to  see  the  Act  changed  to  Indude  State  Council  sign -off 
authority  on  the  State  Plan.  Our  rationale  Is  that  State  Councils  currentiv  have  the 
responsibility  to  advise  on  the  development  of  and  to  review  and  oommeiit  on  ihe  State 
Plan.  When  major  issues  of  concern  or  deficiencies  are  WentlHed  by  the  Council,  there 
Is  no  authority  to  resolve  these  issues  other  than  objections  being  filed  with  ths  U.S. 
Department  of  Edar:ation.  If  an  objectbn  is  sustained,  this  could  possibly  resjit  in  the 
state  being  asked  to  return  funds  and  this  would  ultimately  impact  the  local  school 
districts.  We  have  chosen  the  other  alternative  of  asking  questbns  oi  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Educatbn  or  asking  Congress  what  the  intent  of  the  legislatbn  was.  Many 
times  It  takes  a  year  to  rectify  deficiencies  or  resolvo  the  issues.  If  councils  had  sign- 
off  authority,  the  objection  process  could  be  diminished  and  concerns/deficiencies 
resolved  expeditbusly  eliminating  the  rejection  process  and  obtaining  resolution  prior 
to  submissfon  of  the  State  Plan,  not  after  the  fact. 

2.  Allocation  Formula  fo:  Handicapped  Funds 

Under  the  existing  law,  "Within  State  Allocatbn-,  Sectbn  203(a)(1)(A)  states  that  the 
Slate  Board  shall  'locate  the  10%  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State  and  available  under 
Title  IIA  fo.'  vocatbnal  education  services  and  activities  for  handicapped  to  eligible 
recipients.  .  . 

Sectbn  203(a)(1)(B)(i)  states  that  fifty  percent  of  sucii  amount  shall  be  allocated  to 
eligible  recipients  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  enrolled  in  each  eligible  recipient  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
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in  which  the  determination  is  made  to  the  totai  number  of  such  individuals  enrolled  in  ait 
eiiglble  recipients  within  the  state  in  such  year. 

We  propose  that  handicapped  be  substituted  for  economically  disadvantaged. 

The  Council  has  a  concern  wItH  the  law  as  written  In  that  handicapped  students  are 
usually  not  included  In  the  count  of  disadvantaged  students,  yet  many  handicapped 
students  have  even  greater  needs  for  vocational  education.  As  currently  written  In  law, 
Section  203(a)(1)(B)(i)  appears  to  be  Inequitable  in  that  it  can  direct  sizeable 
resources  to  economically  depressed  areas  of  the  state  that  enroll  few  handicapped 
students,  in  contrast,  it  Is  possible  that  little  or  no  funding  be  provided  to  non- 
economically  depressed  areas  with  large  handicapped  enrollments. 

Ou;  proposal  would  drive  the  allocation  fomnuia  solely  with  harxJicapped  student  counts. 

3.  Technical  Change 

Sectbn  20.''(a)(5)(c)  currently  states  the  State  Board  shall  ostabllsh  criteria  for  the 
distribution  of  the  remaining  amount  of  the  allotment  of  the  state  available  for  this  part 
of  eligible  recipients  and  to  community-based  organlzatbns  pursuant  to  Section 
2QUc)(3)  within  the  state  for  the  purposes  described  in  clauses  (3)(4)(5)  and  (6)  of 
Section  202. 

The  reference  to  Sectfon  201(c)(3)  should  read  201(f)(3).  The  current  reference 
does  not  exist  in  the  Act  as  written.  Federal  regulations  have  properly  Interpreted  the 
law,  but  the  error  stiii  exists  in  the  Act. 

4.  Consumer  and  Homemaker  Education 

Title  lii.  Part  B  of  the  Act  addresses  the  use  of  funds  for  consumer  and  homemaker 
educatton  grants.  Section  312(a)  states  a  grant  to  any  state  under  this  part  shall  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  State  Plans  approved  under  Section  114. 

Currently  Section  312(a)(1)  states  "to  conduct  programs  ia  eco^iomlcally  depressed 
areas."  We  recommend  that  for  residents  of  be  substituted  for  la. 

Our  rationale  ts  that  in  the  more  highly  economically  depressed  areas,  there  usually  are 
not  adequate  facilities  to  use  as  training  program  sites.  Therefore,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  transport  residents  from  an  economically  depressed  area  to  a  facility  outside  the 
economically  depressed  area  boundary.  This  circumstance  Is  especially  true  for  migrant 
farm  camps.  Native  American  reservations,  and  urban  areas  with  severe  poverty 
pockets. 

in  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  residents  in  economically  depressed  areas.  It  Is 
essential  that  If  adequate  training  facilities  are  not  available  withh  the  economically 
depressed  area  boundary,  then  these  residents  shoi'ld  be  aWe  to  be  transported  to  a  site 
outside  the  economically  depressed  area.  Current  language  does  not  permit  this; 
therefore,  a  number  of  residents  may  mjl  be  receiving  the  services  the  Act  intended. 

5.  Matching  Requirements  -  <^«*3clai  Needs  Populations 

Witn  the  passage  of  the  Cart  D.  Peridns  Vocational  Educatton  Act,  57%  of  each  state's 
allotment  was  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Vocattonal  Opportunity  Programs,  programs 
which  provide  vocattonal  services  and  actlvlt'os  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
groups  of  Individuals  in  target  popuiattons.  Access  to  vocattonal  education  for  thase 
special  needs  popuiattons  is  being  denied  some  students  in  California  because  eligible 
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redplenls  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  tho  dollar  matching  requirements.  (Title  V. 
Part  A,  Section  502(a)(3)(A) 

The  State  Council  Is  therefore  recommending  that  changes  be  made  to  provide  100 
percent  federal  share  of  costs  of  vocational  education  services  and  activities  under  the 
Title  II,  Part  A  -  Vocational  Opportunity  Programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
Individuals  and  adults  who  are  in  need  of  training  and  retraining. 

6.      State  Council  Funding 

State  Councils  are  currently  funded  under  the  Peritins  Act  with  no  Council  allotted  less 
than  $120,000  nor  more  than  $225,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  [Section 
112(f)(1)(A)) 

Califomla  Is  the  largest  state  In  terms  of  the  number  of  vocational  education  students  and 
the  amount  of  basic  grant  funds  received  under  the  Perkins  Act.  Califomla  has  382 
secondary  school  districts  (830  high  schools),  72  community  college  districts  (108 
community  colleges),  69  Regional  Occupatfonal  Centers/Programs,  approximately  240 
districts  that  offer  adult  education,  and  52  Service  Delivery  Areas.  Due  to  the  size  and 
diversity  of  the  state  and  the  current  level  of  Perkins  funding,  the  Califomla  State 
Council  cannDt  effectively  meet  all  of  its  mandates  as  Intended  by  (Congress. 

We  are,  therefore,  recommending  a  change  under  the  Perkins  reauthorizatton  to  fund 
state  councils  with  an  anoount  equal  to  1%  of  the  State  Orant,  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 
nor  less  than  $200,000.  While  California  Is  proposlr>o  that  a  celling  of  $500,000  be 
considered  on  the  amount  equal  to  1%  of  the  state  gr?  it,  it  should  be  noted  that  perhaps  a 
realistic  ftoor  ($200,000)  should  be  considered  to  address  the  concerns  of  smaller 
states  as  weQ. 

In  Califomla,  while  the  process  of  carrying  out  your  mandates  Is  not  unique,  size  does 
multiply  the  problem.  We  believe  that  several  other  states  experience  this  proWem.  I 
understand  that  the  Natbnal  Assoclatton  of  State  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  wiH  be 
testifying  at  a  later  hearing  and  supports  Increased  funding  as  well  as  sign-off  authority 
for  State  Councils. 

In  ctosing,  we  feel  the  passage  o»  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educatbn  Act  changed  the  thrust 
of  the  State  Councils  from  advisory  to  one  which  actively  participates  In  the  formulation  of  state 
vocational  education  policy  and  oversees  that  federal  vocational  education  policy  Is  carried  out. 

The  California  Council  feels  very  strongly  about  Its  mandated  responsibilities.  We  have 
attempted  to  Identify  a  number  of  proposed  changes  which  would  tnhance  the  effectiveness  of 
meeting  these  mandated  responsibilities  Identified  In  the  Act.  We  have  asked  for  authority  and 
funding  commensurate  with  the  respcnsibilities  mandated  in  the  Act. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  for  your  continued  support  of  vocational  education. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Feuer. 

Mr.  Feuer.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  name  is  Michael  Feuer.  I  am  project  director  for  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment's  background  paper  on  performance  meas- 
urement for  secondary  vocational  education.  My  remarks  this 
morning  will  highlight  and  summarize  the  written  testimony 
which  has  been  submitted  for  the  record. 

OTA  was  asked  to  examine  the  technical  feasibility  and  the  utili- 
ty of  instituting  specific  requirements  for  performance  measure- 
ment of  secondary  school  vocational  programs.  This  interest  in  the 
measurement  of  vocational  program  quality  comes  at  a  time  of 
heightened  concern  for  the  relationship  be  tween  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational system  and  the  future  of  the  American  economy. 

Growing  evidence  of  a  work  force  ill  equipped  for  many  jobs  that 
require  higher  levels  of  skill,  the  demand  by  industry  for  workers 
able  to  learn  new  skills  and  adapt  to  new  technologies  in  the  work- 
place, concern  for  the  economic  well-being  of  approximately  20  mil- 
lion non-college-bound  youth,  and  the  recognition  that  many  voca- 
tional students  who  go  on  to  attend  college  are  actually  well  served 
by  job  skills  have  spurred  education  and  business  leaders  to  rede- 
fine the  objectives  of  secondary  school  vocational  education  and  to 
demand  improvements  in  its  quality.  There  is  now  widespread  con- 
sensus for  including  the  vocational  education  system  in  ^he  nation- 
al debate  oyer  school  reform  and  academic  excellence. 

The  application  of  outcome-based  performance  measures  in  other 
Federal  employment  and  training  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  has  led  many  observers  to  call  for  a  similar 
strategy  in  vocational  education.  OTA  looked  closely  at  two  such 
outcome  measures:  job  placement,  earnings,  unemployment,  and 
other  so-called  labor  market  indicators;  and,  two,  acquired  compe- 
tency in  occupationally-relevant  skills  as  might  be  measured  by 
scores  on  a  variety  of  tests  of  occupational  competency.  These  are 
the  most  frequently  discussed  measures,  they  are  the  furthest 
along  in  being  quantifiable,  and,  most  important,  they  reflect 
broadly  accepted  definitions  of  the  principal  objectives  of  secondary 
school  voc.  ed.,  namely,  the  preparation  of  non-college-bound  youth 
for  productive  and  gainful  employment. 

Now  I  should  point  out  that  there  are  other  measures  that  could 
be  included  in  a  performance  assessment:  the  high  school  dropout 
rate,  performance  on  tests  of  academic  compet3ncy,  college  partici- 
pation rates,  to  name  a  few. 

*Terformance  measurement"  usually  implies  the  development  of 
standards  that  can  become  the  basis  for  sanctions  or  incentives, 
and  so  the  selection  of  any  outcome  measures  will  have  ^  trong 
impact  on  program  management  and  curriculum  design.  So  as  Con- 
gress debates  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  performance  measure- 
ment, it  will  undoubtedly  engage  in  a  broader  discussion  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  vocational  education  system. 

Our  findings:  First  with  respect  to  labor  market  indicators:  job 
placements,  wage  rates,  earnings,  and  employment  of  students  who 
complete  defined  courses  of  vocational  study  can  provide  important 
clues  to  program  quality.  If  the  graduates  of  two  programs  in  oth- 
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erwise  similar  communities  experience  significantly  different  labor 
market  outcomes  then  the  relative  quality  of  the  two  programs 
w,uld  be  said  to  differ  In  fact,  28  Stafes  already  use  follow-up  sS- 

graduates  to  collect  data  on  job  placements. 
of^Io  '•ecent  improvements  i:  the  quality  and  the  cost 

of  data  collection  and  storage,  made  possible  by  mandated  changes 
m  employer  reporting  of  wage  and  earnings  data,  increased  the  fea- 
sibility of  designing  cost-effective  lalwr  market  outcome  indicators 
f^'S^'i  ^^  ^'  ^^•^'■^  u  gr««^»i?e  interest  in  the  use  of  wage  record 
systems  maintamed  by  the  States  in  compliance  with  amendments 
to  the  social  Security  Act. 

nnnS^^f-'^J^"°".°^?'^^^^  transcript  data,  and  clarification  of 
confidentiality  restrictions  pertaining  to  individual  financial  data 
^  -ir^  wiUmgness  to  archive  these  wage  records  data  over  longer 
^I^rini  ^  Pi^erequisites  to  full  implementation  of  the 

w^e  record  system  for  performance  evaluation. 

Even  with  these  improvements,  though,  it  will  always  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  account  fully  for  the  geographic  and  de- 
mographic and  other  non-school  factors  that  determine  individual 
success  m  the  labor  market. 

Since  the  use  of  placement  indicators  as  a  basis  for  sanctions  or 
w®"f  T  "'^^  ^1^°°^^  ^  concentrate  too  heavily  on  coach- 

ing students  m  job  search  and  interview  skills  at  the  expense  of 
competencies  that  would  benefit  them  in  the 
workptace,  there  is  another  cause  for  concern  with  using  labor 
market  outcomes  exclusively.  So  OTA  finds  that  economic  out- 
sCfficient  "^^^^^  ^  ^  measure  of  program  quality  but  are  in- 

.  Competency  tests  designed  w  assess  achievement  of  skills  taueht 
m  specific  courses  can  be  valuable  as  part  a  comprehensive  Ip- 
proach  to  program  assessment  and  can  provide  important  feedback 

5^fi  l??,^'"?  ^'■^        that  measur.^  also  more  broadly 

defined  developed  abilities  which,  when  used  properly,  can  contrib- 

c.l!„^i  ^^°j"^l*"[°'"'Sa**°"  a^"*  the  types  of  courses  offer-d  by 
schools  and  about  efforts  to  provide  special  guidance  to  studente 
who  neea  it  most, 

uSIf'  ^»"^^*hat  State  efforts  to  develop  and  implement  occupa- 
tional competency  tests  have  resulted  in  substantially  improved 
testing  instrunieijts.  Thirteen  States  use  competency  tests,  nine  are 
developing  such  tests,  and  twelve  States  plan  to  in  the  futire 
rrr^!t  ^^^^'^  tests  too,  provlde  only  partial  indications  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  Just  as  It  is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  effects  of 
schooling  from  other  factors  that  influence  job  placements  and 
Sirf;.'*  never  entirely  possible  to  know  how  much  of  an  indi- 
pia??  in  schTOl^  abilities  can  be  attributed  to  learning  that  takes 

Further,  we  know  that  tests  can  become  powerful  catp'ysts  of 
change  as  school  authorities  strive  to  meet  test  standards,  and 
there  is  always  a  risk  that  schools  will  coach  students  on  test- 

S^fr^bjfhe'tesf?"  ^"^^^  purportedly 

In  addition  tests  that  accurately  assess  what  is  taught  in  specific 
courses  could  encourage  excessive  emphasis  on  highly  specialized 
skills  at  the  expense  of  more  broadly  applicable  geniric  skills 
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So  for  these  reasons,  OTA  finds  that  tests  also  are  an  important 
measure  but  should  not  become  the  sole  instrun  ent  of  performance 
assessment. 

Finally,  there  is  no  single  measure  that  fully  captures  the  com- 
plex goals  of  secondary  vocational  education  and  no  measurement 
approach  that  can  yield  a  national  perfoimance  standard.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recall  that  the  definition  of  program  objectives  an'^ 
therefore  the  measure  nent  of  progrpra  effects  is  conditional  or 
local  and  regional  labor  market  conditions. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  contributes  a  relatively  small 
share  of  the  total  vocational  educa^-'on  expenditures,  could  effec- 
tively encourage  and  support  the  Swles  in  their  current  efforts  to 
define  outcomes  and  to  devise  appropriate  measures  of  perform- 
ance. In  particular,  OTA  finds  that  Congress  could  work  with  the 
States  to  c?3velop  clear  definitions  of  the  objectives  of  their  voca- 
tional programs,  help  the  States  establish  agi'eed  upon  norm°  of 
measurement  and  guidelines  for  data  collection  and  testinp^  jco- 
poi  c  pilot  demonstrations  of  alternative  performance  measui^^-nent 
systems,  and  provide  *'unds  for  dissemination  of  innovations  in  per- 
formance assessment  methodologies. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  and  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Michael  J.  Feuer  follows:] 
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MSASUIUNO  PERFOEJIANCB  07  HIGH  SCflOOL  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

To  assist  Congress  in  preparing  for  the  reauthorization  cf  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act,  OTA  was  uked  to  examine  the  technical  feasibility  and  utility 
of  instituting  specific  requirements  for  performance  measurement  of  secondary  school 
programs.  The  Perkins  Act  currently  specifies  :he  composition  of  State  advisory  boards, 
which  are  charged  with  developing  sidlls  inventories,  tr.e  esUbllshment  of  evaluation 
criteria,  and  biennial  program  evaluation.  The  Act  also  requires  that  States  assess  the 
quality  of  vocational  programs  In  terms  of  woixplace  requirements  and  occupational 
preparation  of  students.  But  these  req^ilrements  are  not  rigorously  en'orcod.  The 
education  and  business  communities  now  incrf,asingly  support  the  view  that  more  specific 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  high  school  vocationa'  prograroa  may  be  needed. 

OTA  examined  In  detail  two  types  of  performance  measures  and  Identified  other 
possibilities  as  welU  OTA  did  not  evaluate  the  overall  strengths  and  wc  messes  of  a 
Federal  decision  to  mandate  these  or  other  measures.  This  testimony  summarizes  the 
findings  contained  in  OTA*s  Background  Paper  on  performance  standards  for  secondary 
vocational  education. 

Introduction 

The  secondary  school  vocational  system  Is  complex:  virtually  all  students  In 
American  high  school  students  take  at  least  one  vocational  course,  students  of  all 
demographic  backgrounds  and  ability  levels  enrc':  in  sequences  of  vocational  ^^urses 
leading  to  specific  occupational  proficiencies,  students  planning  to  attend  at  least  some 
college  account  for  almost  half  of  all  students  registering  in  vocational  courses,  and 
there  is  growing  recognition  that  all  students  —  vocational  or  not  —  need  basic  academic 
skills  to  function  productively  when  they  leave  high  schoou 

Interest  In  measurement  of  vocational  program  quality  comes  at  a  time  of 
heightened  concern  for  the  relstionship  between  the  nation's  education&l  system  and  the 
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future  of  the  Ameflean  economy.  Qrowlnj  evidence  of  •  work  force  lU-equIpped  for 
mtny  Job.  thet  require  hl(htr  .IdU  levels,  d,m«.d  b,  lndu,try  fo,  worker,  .bl.  to  le^n 
new  iWlli  end  tJtpt  to  new  technoloele.  In  the  wockplaee,  ecneem  for  the  economic 
weU-betas  of  approxlmitely  to  mlUloa  noncoUetfe-bound  youth,  and  the  r^sognltlon  thet 
mtny  vocitlon.1  itudentf  who  so  on  to  .ttend  coUfC*  ut  weU  ierved  by  Job  rtll!.,  have 
•purred  education  and  bualnee*  leader*  to  r«)eflne  the  objectivea  of  .econdary  «,hool 
vocational  programs  and  to  dc.and  ImprovemtnU  In  their  quality.  Thero  U.  now 
widespread  conaenaua  for  Inoludlne  the  vocational  education  qntem  la  the  national 
debate  over  school  reform  and  academic  excellence. 

Onteom*  Meaam* 

One  r.anlfesutlo.^  of  the  concern  ,^r  quality  of  vocational  programs  has  been  the 
Interest  In  usin(  outcome  measures  as  Indicators  of  p  effectiveness.  The 

applloa'.lon  of  r^tcomeHjased  performance  standards  In  oth«.  i  employment  and 

tralnlnt  progrsms,  such  a.  the  Job  ■ftalnlnj  Partnership  Act,  ha.  K  .  observers  to 
caU  foe  a  slmUtr  strategy  In  vocational  eduoWlon.  OTA  looked  clo*«ly  at  two  outcome 
measures!  1)  Job  ;dacement,  earnings,  unemployment,  and  other  indicators  of  labor 
market  performance  of  voostlonal  graduates;  md  2)  competency  in  occupationally- 
relevunt  skUls,  u  measured  by  scores  on  tssU  of  vocational  abUity.  These  ar«i  the  most 
frequenUy  discussed  measures,  are  the  furthest  along  in  being  quantifiable,  and  - 
perhaps  most  important  -  reflect  broadly  accepted  objecth^ea  of  secondary  level 
vooattonal  tralnlnr  the  preparation  of  noneoUege-bound  youth  for  productive  u>d  gainful 
amployment. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  outcomes  that  could  be  included  In  asseasmsnts  of 
program  quality.  In  the  course  of  preparing  this  report,  OTA  discovered  considerable 
Interest  in  widening  the  scope  of  p.,rformanc.  measurement  tc  account  for  the  multiple 
objectives  of  secondary  yocatlonal  trelnbig.     For  example,  many  obeervers  have 
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suggested  that  vocational  programs  have  a  desirable  effect  on  the  high  school  dropout 
rate,  and  that  keeping  students  In  school  who  might  otherwise  <)uit  could  be  counted  a5  a 
positive  outccrae  of  vocational  programs*  Similarly,  there  is  growing  Interest  in  counting 
coUegt  enrollment  of  vocational  graduateSi  as  ar.  alternative  to  immediate  job 
placement*  as  a  positive  outcome.  Other  meuurest  such  as  the  market  value  of  goods 
produced  by  vocational  students  while  still  in  school  (e^p.,  in  cooperative  education 
progmms),  have  also  received  attention.  Finally,  OTA  learned  that  many  States,  in 
response  to  growing  presturG  for  academic  reform,  have  begun  to  introduce  aet-^m^c 
materia'  into  the  vocational  curriculum  and  to  try  to  teach  so-called  "higher-order 
thinking  skills"  that  will  benefit  students  throughout  their  careers*  Many  people  now 
wish  to  see  academic  achievement  included  in  vocational  performance  measurement,  and 
would  like  to  lee  improvements  in  testing  technology  to  provide  better  asr-^ssments  of 
higher-order  cognitive  abilities. 

WhUe  OTA  did  not  analyze  tltese  measures  in  detail,  they  do  warrant  continued 
attention.  Because  measurement  usually  implies  the  development  of  itandarCiS  that  can 
become  the  basis  for  sancttons  or  incentives,  selection  of  an^  outcome  measures  wlU 
have  a  strong  impact  on  program  management  and  curriculum  design.  Thus,  as  Congress 
'bates  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  performance  measurement,  it  will  undoubtedly 
erigaca  in  a  broader  discussion  of  the  objectives  of  the  vocational  education  system. 

PRINCIPAL  72NDINQ8 

U  Job  placements,  wage  rat^  earnings,  and  employment  of  students  who 
complete  defined  courses  of  vocational  study  can  provide  importa'  <:lues  to  program 
quality.  If  graduates  of  two  programs  in  otherwise  similar  communities  experience 
sl^ificantly  different  labor  market  outcomes,  then  the  relative  quality  of  the  two 
programs  c^n  be  said  to  differ. 
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OTA  found  thit  recent  improvemenU  In  the  quality  and  coat  3f  dau  coUectloo  and 
•topagt,  made  poaslble  by  mandated  ehangea  In  employer  reportIi«  of  wage  and  eamii^s 
data,  Increase  the  feasIbiUty  of  designing  coit-effectlve  labor  market  outcome 
indlcatort.  In  particular,  there  la  growing  interett  in  the  uae  of  wage  reconh  malnUIned 
by  the  Sutes  In  compliance  with  recent  amendments  tc  the  Social  Security  Act.  Thes*; 
«dau  are  more  reUable  than  the  type  made  available  from  surveya  conducted  by  schools, 
and  lend  themselves  to  longer-term  evaluation. 

Standardization  of  school  transcript  data,  clarification  of  confidentiality 
restrictions  pcrUInln^  to  Individual  financial  data,  and  the  willingness  to  archive  the 
date  over  longer  periods  of  time  would  be  prerequisites  to  fuU  implementation  of  the 
wage  records  system  for  performance  evaluation. 

Even  with  these  improvements,  however,  it  will  always  be  vIrtuaUy  Impossible  to 
account  fuUy  for  the  geographical,  demographic,  and  other  nonachool  factors  that 
determine  individual  success  in  the  labor  martret,  SUtist'tcal  techniques  exist  to  help 
sort  the  program  effecU  from  other  factors  that  Influence  labor  marlcet  performance. 
But  these  methods  are  very  sophisticated  ani  difficult  to  Implement,  and  are  frequently 
averlooltcd  in  practice,  in  addition,  the  use  of  placement  Indicators  as  a  basb  for 
sanctions  or  incentives,  especially  if  used  alone,  could  Induce  schools  to  concentrate  too 
heavUr  on  coaching  students  In  job  search  and  interview  skills  at  the  expense  of  teaching 
V-  .onal  competencies  that  would  benefit  them  in  the  worlcplace.  For  these  reasons, 
jconoralo  outcomes  are  Important,  but  Insufficient,  as  overall  measures  of  school  or" 
program  performance. 


2.  Competency  tests  designed  to  assess  i.chlevement  of  skills  taught  in  specific 
•ses  can  be  valuable  as  pa^-t  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  program  assessment,  and 
provide  feedback  to  local  programs*  in  addition,  tests  that  measure  more  broadly 
ned  developed  abUities  can,  when  used  properly,  contribute  relevant  information 
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About  tht  types  of  coums  offered  by  ichoolt  and  about  efforu  to  provide  special 
guidance  or  coursework  to  students  who  need  it  most*  For  performance  measurement, 
tests  designed  expr^y  for  program  evaluation  are  preferable  to  those  meant  for 
assessment  of  individual  abUitiea.  OTA  finds  thL.  SUte  efforts  to  develop  and 
implement  oeoupational  competency  tests  have  resulted  in  substantiaUy  improved  testing 
instruments.  DeUOed  paper-and-peneU  tests,  as  well  as  hands-on  tests  of  technical 
proficiency  —  whidi  are  often  designed  with  the  cooperation  of  experienced  workers  - 
can  provide  valuable  information  about  the  quality  of  vocational  programs. 

However,  OTA  finds  several  caveats  to  full  implemenUtion  of  occupational 
competency  testing  as  a  basis  for  performance  standards,  fbntt  tests  provide  only 
partial  indications  of  program  effectiveness.  Just  as  it  is  difHeult  to  sort  out  the  effects 
of  schooling  from  other  factors  that  influence  Job  placements  and  earnings,  it  is  never 
posf  ible  to  Icnow  exocUy  ho«r  much  of  an  individual's  developed  abilities  can  be  attributed 
to  lear«:!%  that  takes  place  in  sehooL 

Seooady  tests  can  become  powerful  catalysts  of  change  as  Khool  authorities  strive 
to  meet  test  standards,  and  there  U  always  a  risk  that  sdiools  wiU  eoaeh  students  on 
tett-taking  strategies  at  the  expense  of  teaching  the  skills  purportedly  measured  by  the 
tests. 

Third,  tests  that  accurately  assess  what  is  Uught  in  specific  courses  could 
eneouragb  excessive  emphasis  on  highly  specialized  skills  at  the  expense  of  more  broadly 
appUeat\e  generic  skills.  While  it  la  dif.^eult  to  specify  a  priori  exactly  what  skiUs  will 
benefit  students  .n  the  long  run,  there  la  growing  comensus  that  the  pace  of  workpUce 
ianovatk>!:s  wiU  require  flexibility!  vocatk>nal  graduates  need  a  blend  ^  *ot-speclfic  and 
generic  skills^ 

Finally,  the  development  of  tests  that  focus  on  specific  sldUs  taught  in  particular 
programs  is  time-consuming.  There  it  a  risk  that  these  tests  could  quickly  become 
obsolete  because  of  the  rapid  pace  of  change  In  certain  workplace  technologies. 
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For  these  reasom,  OTA  finds  that  tests  should  not  become  the  sole  instrument  of 
performance  measurement, 

8,  There  U  no  single  meuur?  that  fuUy  captures  the  complex  goals  of  secondary 
vocational  education,  and  no  measurement  approach  that  can  yield  a  national 
performance  standard.  It  is  imporUnt  to  recall  that  the  definition  of  program  objectives 
-  and  therefore  the  measurement  of  program  eff^iU  -  is  conditional  on  local  aod 
regional  labor  market  conditions.  The  Pederel  Govemi.ent,  which  contributes  a 
relatively  imall  share  of  total  vocational  education  eypimditures,  could  effectively 
encourage  and  support  the  States  in  their  current  ^ffcrts  to  define  outcomes  and  devise 
appropritte  measures  of  performance.  In  particular,  Co:igress  could  work  with  the  States 
to  develop  clear  definitions  of  the  objectives  of  their  vocational  progranw.  establUh 
agreed-upon  norms  of  measurement  and  guidelines  for  data  collection  and  testing, 
support  pilot  demonstrations  of  alternative  performance  measurement  systems,  and 
pro'/lde  funds  for  dissemination  of  innovations  in  performance  assessment  aietho'\)logies. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pucciano,  I  was  not  following  the  agenda,  I  was  going  down 
the  pile  of  statements  I  had  in  front  of  me,  and  since  I  didn't  have 
one  from  you  I  missed  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  overlook  you.  I  under- 
stand that  you  will  submit  a  formal  statement  later,  and  when  that 
is  submitted  it  will  be  inserts  in  the  record  contemporaneous  with 
your  comments  today. 

Mr.  Pucciano.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  represent  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools, 
an  association  of  1,100  taxpaying  institutions  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. We  educate  and  train  roughly  700  000  students  each  and 
every  year. 

I  also  come  to  this  conimittee  with  a  background  as  a  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  at  the  U.S.  Department  m  vocational  and  adult 
education;  I  chaired  the  board  for  a  two-year  public  technical  col- 
lege; I  served  on  a  board  of  education  in  a  K-12  system  in  Connecti- 
cut; I  have  had  experience  working  with  inner-city  youth  while  I 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness in  New  Haven,  when  I  headed  their  Youth  Programs  Commit- 
tee; and  I  have  had  experience  in  developing  job  training  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  both  physically  and  mentally;  and  I  have  had 
nine  years  teaching  experience  at  the  postsecondary  levei  as  ad- 
junct faculty  in  the  business  curriculum. 

All  of  those  experiences  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
time  for  a  radical  change  in  thinking  about  vocational  education, 
what  it  does,  what  it  is  designed  to  do,  and  where  it  has  evolved. 
Vocational  education  at  one  time  was  the  Nation's  job  training 
system  when  we  needed  to  fuel  the  growth  of  an  industrial  econo- 
my. That  has  changed  over  the  years,  particularly  at  the  K-12 
level. 

While  I  was  at  the  Department,  and  two  years  ago  when  I  was 
up  here  testifying  before  Mr.  Natcher's  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
administration's  budget,  I  proposed  a  redefinitioii  of  vocational  edu- 
cation which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  this  committee  again  for  con- 
sideration and  reauthorization. 

Vocational  education  has  many  excellent  qualities  that  I  think 
could  have  dramatic  impact  on  some  of  the  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can public  education  today— for  one  thing,  the  process  of  career 
education  and  development,  which  vocational  education  now  pro- 
videi  to  too  few  and  too  late,  primarily  those  youngsters  who  select 
vocational  education  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  take  a  look  at  that  process,  that  career 
education  and  development,  and  rather  than  limit  it  to  the  second- 
ary level  and  particularly  the  last  half  of  the  secondary  level,  that 
we  begin  to  develop  the  means,  through  vocational  education  and 
the  job  understanding  and  business  contacts  that  vocational  educa- 
tors have,  that  we  begin  to  provide  all  youngsters  from  K  through 
12  with  career  education  and  career  development  information. 

All  of  the  data  and  research  on  ''ropout  prevention  says  that* 
goa'-aetting  is  ui  important  factor  in  ^)reventing  dropouts,  and  yet 
we  expect  ycung  people  to  set  goals  without  providing  them  with 
the  knowledge  base  upon  which  those  goals  can  be  set. 
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eto^^j^f^f  ^uP'^^^'Ij  ^^""^  P^P^®  v^'^  early  on  with  an  under- 
f  ^u®  '^^'■^^  <=areer  opportunities  that  are 

avauawe  to  them,  and  the  acadeniic  requirements  to  do  that,  and  I 
submit  that  vocational  educators  are  in  an  ideal  position  to  work 
mth  their  colleagues  at  other  levels  in  order  to  make  that  happen. 

Tne  one  thing  that  really  sets  vocational  education  apart  from 
all  other  formsof  education  is  methodology,  experiential  or  applied 
methodology.  There  are  numerous  pilot  projects  under  way  right 
now  combining  academics  and  vocational  education  and  creating 
programs  of  applied  academics.  We  need  to  more  generalize  the  v<> 
national  education  programs  at  the  secondary  level 

We  ought  not  to  be  leaching  job-specific  skills  at  the  secondary 
level,  we  ought  t»  make  sure  that  every  student  who  graduates 
from  high  school  has  occupational  skills  and  academ.c  skills  which 
will  allow  them  to  exercise  choice  upon  completion  of  high  school, 
to  either  enter  the  work  force  immediately,  to  go  on  to  some  other 
form  of  postsecondary  education,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  most  high 
school  graduates,  to  do  both. 

I  think  vocational  educators,  in  concert  with  their  academic  col- 
leagues, can  develop  those  programs  of  combining  the  best  of  aca- 
demic education  with  the  experiential  methodology  of  vocational 
education  and  reach  out  to  all  of  those  young  people  who  have 

^?r/^l^  -7  °l        People  ^i^o  have  been  failed 

by  traditional  methods.  More  of  the  same  isn't  going  to  help;  more 
ot  the  same  is  not  going  to  prevent  dropouts. 

I  am  suggesting  that  vocational  education  can  be  redefined  at  the 
TZm'Z  ^I?^  ^  generalized,  to  have  stronger  academic 

h2fi^"r  ^fj?u*°^f^*=^  ^"     *ho^  yo""g  people  who  are  now 

being  failed  by  the  system. 

Lastly,  job  training  isn't  going  to  go  away;  it  needs  to  continue  to 
be  done.  Study  after  study,  resaarcher  after  researcher,  have  sug- 
gested what  I  have  just  suggested,  that  this  vocational  education  at 
the  secondary  level  ought  to  be  more  goneralized  but  that  postsec- 
ondary education,  vocational  education  at  the  postsecondary  'evel, 
IS  going  to  become  essential  for  virtually  everyone  in  the  work 
torce,  and  not  ^ust  once  but  on  a  recurring  basis. 

The  best  estimates  for  the  year  2000  and  beyond  are  that  20  per- 
cent ot  that  work  force  will  require  a  baccalaureate  degree  or 

t7^1fLi^^^^'^}^y  ?°^"g  ^  '•equire  s^me  post^econdaiy 

vocational  education  and  training,  short  of  a  baccalaureate. 

1  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  take  a  radical  look  at  voca- 
tional education  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  job-specific  training  from 
secondaiy  education  to  postsecondary  education.  I  am  going  to 
pomt  out  Mr.  Gunde-son's  State,  which  probably  is  furthir  along 
than  anyone  else  m  doing  that.  They  have  an  excellent  system  of 
vocational  education  and  an  excellent  system  of  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions performing  that  service. 

But  I  would  also  ask  you  and  the  committee,  i..  looking  at  this 
tnmg  called  post-secondaiy  education  and  training,  to  recognize 
t..at  that  IS  comprised  of  a  lot  of  components  in  the  delivery 
system.  The  components  include  institutions  like  mine,  taxpaying 
institutions,  they  include  community  colleges,  traditional  colleges 
and  university,  JTPA  programs,  apprenticeship  programs,  self- 
study  programs,  on-the-job  training,  and  corporate  training. 
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The  entire  delivery  system  of  postsecondary  education  is  going  to 
be  essential  for  this  Nation  ii  maintain  its  economic  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  marketplace,  and  we  cai.not  afford  to  exclude 
any  part  of  that  delivery  system  from  participation  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

I  would  ask  specifically  that  some  of  the  obstacles  for  contracting 
out  with  taxpaying  institutions  be  removed  and  that  our  institu- 
tions 1  jceive  full  equality  with  all  other  postsecondary  institutions 
in  participation  in  vocational  education  funding  programs. 

For  example,  local  education  agencies  today  cannot  contract  with 
a  taxpaying  institution  unless  necessary  school  equipment  cannot 
be  found  in  a  public  community  college  or  university  or  that  the 
cost  of  education  in  one  of  our  institutions  is  less  expensive  than  a 
public  institution. 

Now,  of  course,  when  they  compare  costs,  none  of  the  subsidized 
costs  of  the  public  institutions  are  thrown  into  that  equation.  So,  at 
a  minimum,  we  would  suggest  that  at  least  the  public  institutions' 
administrative  overhead  and  subsidized  cost  of  facilities  be  includ- 
ed in  those  calculations. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  taxpaying  institutions  support  very 
strongly  that  other  members  of  this  panel  have  talked  abou^  is  out- 
comes assessment  and  performance  standards.  We  want  them.  Our 
institutions  can  measure  up.  In  every  instance  where  our  taxpay- 
ing institutions  have  participated  in  JTPA  prog/ams  where  there 
have  been  performance  standards,  we  perform  outstandingly.  We 
suggest  that  any  eligibility  requirements  for  postsecondary  partici- 
pation in  Perkins  Act  funding  ought  to  be  conditional  upon  per- 
formance standards. 

We  think  that  the  Perkins  Act  program  should,  indeed,  remain 
targeted  on  disadvantaged  populations,  but  we  think  that  specific 
set-asides  ought  to  be  eliminated  or  at  least  significantly  reduced. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  own  legislation  on  "2  plus  2".  I  have 
been  a  proponent  of  "2  plus  2**  for  three  or  four  years  now.  Dale 
Parnell  and  I  have  traveled  the  country  talking  about  it.  There  are 
a  number  of  very  good  models.  One  of  them  is  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
in  the  Maricopa  County  Community  College  systems. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  support  enthusiastically  the  con- 
cept of  "2  plus  2",  we  would  ask  that  you  consider  expanding  your 
proposal  to  include  taxpaying  institutions  that  provide  degrees  at 
the  associate  and  baccalaureate  level. 

We  believe  that  it  must  be  a  degree  program  at  the  postsecond- 
ary level,  but  168  of  my  institutions,  sir,  do  provide  degrees,  associ- 
ate's and/ or  baccalaureate  degrees,  and  they  are  fully  accredited, 
and  we  suggest  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  include  ill  institutions 
otherwise  e^^dble  at  the  postsecondary  level  who  are  accredited, 
who  are  degree-granting  institutions. 

Lastly,  to  repeat  the  theme,  we  ought  to  require  performance 
standards  as  eligibility  for  pa'^ticipation  in  any  "2  pin  2"  model 
programs  or  pilot  programs,  f  .nools  ought  be  able  co  do  what 
they  say  they  are  going  to  do,  and  if  tliey  can't  do  that,  then  they 
ought  not  to  participate  in  Fer^jral  funding. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  John  G.  Pucciano  follo' s:] 
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Testimony  Presented  to  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  Re:    Reauthorization  of  the  Carl  0.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984       March  9,  1989 
by  John  G.  Pucclano,  AICS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  representing  over  1100 
taxpaying  Institutions  of  pos tsecondary  education  and 
training        members  of  the  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Schools.    Our  members  provide  career  and 
occupational  education  to  more  than  700,000  students  each 
year.    Many  of  our  schools  are  providing  that  education  and 
training  to  students  who  have  been  failed  by  the  public 
education  system. 

I  also  come  before  you  as  a  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  is  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  for  a  public  state  technical  college  in  Connecticut. 
I  have  more  than  nine  years  pos tsecondary  teaching 
experience  at  a  two-year  technical  college  a/.d  at  a  four- 
year  university  as  aajunct  faculty.     I  have  also  served  as 
an  elected  member  of  a  public  school  Board  of  Education  in 
Orange,  Connecticut.     So  I  bring  to  tMs  hearing  experience 
across  the  uroad  range  of  education  up  to  and  including 
baccalaureate  degree  p?cgra«s.    Another  position  I  held 
that  also  helped  shape  the  suggestions  I  offer  this 
CommUtee  wis  as  a  Director  on  the  Board  of  the  National 
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Alliance  of  Business  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  I 
chaired  the  youth  programs  committee  which  provided  career 
education  and  career  development  information  to  Inner-city 
youngsters  in  New  Haven. 

All  of  these  experiences  have  le/d  me  to  some 
conclusions  and  r ecommtndat i ons  which  I  first  voiced  before 
this  body  in  1986  when  I  testified  before  Mr.  Natcher's 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Administration's  budget 
proposal.     The  recommendations  are  simple.     As  our  society 
becomes  increasingly  more  conipiex,  as  technological 
innovation  continues  to  grow  at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  the 
basic  and  technical  skills  required  to  get  and  to  grov   on  a 
job  become  greater,  secondary  schools  must  provide  all 
young  people  with  the  broad  basic  and  occupational  skills 
they  wiP  need  to  become  productive  members  of  society. 

We  need  to  provide  career  development  infornatlor. 
throughout  the  K-12  experience  so  that  young  people  can 
begin  early  on  to  establish  career  goals  plan  to  and  meet 
the  academic  requirements  necessary  to  achieve  those  goals. 

All  the  research  on  dropouts  suggests  goal  setting  as 
a  major  deterrent  to  dropping  out.     However,  we  do  not 
provide  young  people  with  the  knowledge  base  necessary  to 
set  god^s        career  development  education  throughout  the 
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curriculum  will  allow  them  to  do  that.     Me  need  to  make 
certain  that  every  young  person  who  graduates  from  high 
school  has  acquired  both  the  occupational  and  the  academic 
competencies  necessary  to  exercise  free  choice  upon 
graduation        free  choice  as  to  whether  they  want  tc  enter 
the  work  force  Immediately,  go  on  to  pos tsecondary 
education  or,  "5n  the  case  of  most  young  people,  to  do  both. 
Vocational  educators  are  In  the  best  position  to  do  this  In 
concert  with  their  colleagues  throughout  the  K-12 
continuum.     They  understand  the  world  of  wovk,  the  values 
and  mores  of  the  workplace,  and  have  the  contacts  with 
employers  which  will  allow  for  parti cl pa  1  tor  of  appropriate 
role  models  from  business,  industry  and  labor. 

Too  many  young  people  are  entering  secondary  schools 
requlrinq  remediation  because  traditional  methodology 
failed  them  In  the  earlier  grades.    Providing  them  more  of 
the  same  In  high  school  doesn't  help;  all  It  does  Is  add  to 
their  frustration  causing  them  to  (^ive  up  and  drop  out. 
Secondary  vocational  education  has  an  opportunity  to  reach 
out  to  a  vast  y  broader  group  of  young  people,  not  just 
those  who  choos3  vocational  education,  but  all  of  those  who 
are  lost  In  the  nether  world  of  the  general  track. 
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By  Increasing  the  academic  content  of  vocational 
programs,  by  developing  relationships  and  working  closely 
with  their  academic  colleagues,  vocational  educators  can 
use  the  exper l/ential  methodology  of  vocational  education  to 
create  and  provide  the  applied  learning  anf)  academic 
competencies  that  eacrt  and  every  one  of  us  Is  going  to  need 


we  embark  upon  a  lifetime  of  learning. 

My  recommendation  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  1)  that 
vocational  education  and  vocational  educate^  become  the 
catalyst  for  career  deve1opF?nt  and  goal  setting  at  all 
grades  K-12.     2)  that  vocational  education  at  the  secondary 
level  become  more  generalized,  that  It  have  stronger 
academic  conimt  find  that  It  be  for  an  students  the 
college-bound  as  wen  as  those  who  are  entering  the  work 
force  or  other  forms  of  postsecondary  education  and 
traini  ng. 

And  third,  that  job  specific  education  and  training  be 
conducteo  at  the  postsecondary  level.    Many  studies  and 
many  researchers  sucn  as  Anthony  Carnevale,  Harry  Broudy 
and  others  have  concluded  that  job  specific  education  and 
training  must  take  pla*     at  the  postsecondary  level. 
Indeed,  every  forecast  about  the  skins  required  of  the 
work  force  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties  and  beyond 
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estimates  that  roughly  20%  of  the  work  force  wm  require 
bacculaurate  degrees  or  above,  but  virtually  everyone  else 
will  require  some  form  of  postsecondary  education  short  of 
the  baccalaureate  and  not  just  once.  Each  of  us  will  be 
coming  in  and  out  of  the  postsecondary  system  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives  In  order  to  grow  on  our  jobs  and  to  keep  pace 
with  technological  change. 

Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  this  nation  and  Its 
economic  competitiveness  in  the  global  marketplace,  we  have 
the  necessary  postsecondary  delivery  systems  In  place. 
Private  taxpaying  Institutions  like  AICS  schools  and 
colleges,  tax  supported  two  and  four  year  Institutions, 
OTPA,  job  corps,  apprenticeship,  self-study,  on-the-job 
training  and  corporate  training  ...  all  of  these,  Mr. 
Chairman,  constitute  an  essential   postsecondary  delivery 
system  and    each  Is  Integral  to  the  success  of  that  system. 

Congress  must  recognize  in  this  reauthorization  the 
changing  emphasis  in  vocational  education;  the  need  for 
movement  of  job  specific  education  and  training  to  the 
postsecondary  level  with  commensurate  reallocation  of 
funding;  the  need  for  secondary  vocational  education  to 
have  stronger  academic  competencies;  and  the  need  for  more 
generalized  occupational  education,  applied  academics  and 
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career  development  programs  to  be  available  for  all 
students  regardless  of  their  goals  upon  completion  of  high 
school . 

The  present  kct  does  not  do  that.     It  is  glared 
primarily  towards  job-specific  education  for  special 
populations  at  the  secondary  level.    Some  portions  of  the 
funds  are  spent  at  postsecondary  institutions,  but  the 
lion's  sha'e  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
monies  are  directed  at  secondary  institutions. 

Mhile  the  federal  share  represents  only  about  1%  of 
total  vocational  education  spending  in  the  nation,  it  is 
indeed  the  tail  that  wags  the  dog.    With  few  exceptions, 
federal  funds  determine  how  state  funds  are  going  to  be 
expended.    When  I  was  up  here  the  last  time  testifying 
before  Mr.  Hatcher's  Committee,  Mr.  Obey  commented  on  how 
good  the  vocational  education  programs  were  in  his  state. 
Well,  Mr.  Obey  and  Mr.  Gunderson  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
Vocation  education  in  Wisconsin  is  excellent,  but  the 
reality  is  that  most  of  the  monies  in  vocational  education 
in  the  State  of  'Msconsin  are  directed  at  postsecondary 
insti tuti  ons . 
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I  also  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Congress  recognize 
the  full  scope  of  postsecondary  delivery  ;5ystems.     As  I 
said  earlier,  AICS  Schools,  the  Institutions  I  represent, 
educate  and  train  over  700,000  students  each  year.  Th« 
people  who  operate  our  schools  are  concerned,  caring 
educators  who  are  providing.  In  many  cases,  the  last  hope 
for  people  who  have  been  failed  by  the  public  education 
systems,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
participating  in  essential  postsecondary  voca'v^cnal 
education  and  training.     One  of  the  specific  obstacles 
barring  participation  is  the  requirement  that,  in  order  for 
schools  to  contract  with  private  taxpaying  institutions, 
the  school  must  not  be  able  to  find  necessary  equipment 
locally  or  must  determine  that  the  taxpaying  institution 
can  provide  the  services  a*  lower  cost  than  the  local 
education  agency.     It  makes  no  sense  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  taxpayers  should  expend  money  to  duplicate 
facilities  and  equipment  that  already  exist  in  both 
taxpaying  and  tax  supported  postsecondary  institutions. 
They  ougitt  to  be  treated  alike  and  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
equal  participation  in  Perkins  Act  money  directed  at  the 
postsecondary  level.    At  the  very  least,  when  cost 
comparisons  are  made,  the  subsi  dy/ recei  ved  by  tax 
supported  institutions  ought  to  be  part  of  the  equation. 
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Finally,  Hr.  Chairman,  I  come  In  full  support  of  the 

V     2+2  concept.     Since  my  dayb  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

i  ,  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  I  have  been  an  advocate 
poo 

and  a  vocal  2ft*<nponent  of  that  Idea.     I  have  seen  existing 
models  that  are  exemplary.     I  think  It  provides  an 
L    absolutely  essential  career  path  and  contlnulp  .  of 
f     education  for  the  work  force  our  nation  Is  going  to  need  as 

we  enter  the  21st  century.     But  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I   '  Institutions  who  happen  to  be  taxpaying  rather  than  tax 
supported  and  who  also  provide  associate  degree  and 
baccalaureate  degree  programs,  be  provided  equitable 
participation  In  this  program.    To  restrict  2+2  pilot 
programs  to  only  tITfciri  community  colleges  and  tax  supported 
institutions  again  does  not  recognize  the  full  scope  of  the 
postsecondary  delivery  system  that  this  nation  must  keep  In- 
tact.   Our  degree  granting  Institutions,  both  at  the  two- 
year  and  four-year  level  have  every  bit  as  many  academic 
requirements  as  any  other  Institution;  Indeed,  the  only 
difference  bttween  them  Is  the  fact  that  AICS  schools  pay 
taxes  on  their  educational  revenues. 

I  look  forward  to  our  inclusion  in  the  2+2  program  and 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  at  the  community  college 
level  and  with  the  members  to  ensure  passage  of  a  fair 
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program.  Because  of  the  time  constraints,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  go  Into  the  details  and  specifics  of 
the  proposals  that  I  have  made  to  you,  but  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  your  questions.     Thank  you. 


1  n 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  , 

Let  me  just  start  off  by  responding  to  your  la£l  pomt.  As  one  who 
has  advocated  the  worth  and  the  value  of  proprietary  schools  for 
many  years  on  this  committee,  we  obviously  look  very  carefully  at 
their  participation.  ^  ^  w 

Frankly,  off  the  top  of  my  head,  I  could  not  figure  a  way  to  let 
your  168  accredited  schools  participate  without  inviting  problems. 
If  you  will  find  a  way  for  me  to  write  a  discriminatory  description 
for  them,  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  consider  expanding  the 
type  of  postsecondary  histitution  that  will  come  in. 

Now  you  know,  without  bringing  it  up  here,  that  we  have  got 
problems  because  of  some  proprietary  institutions  that  poison  the 
air  for  all  and  a  fear  that  is  growing  that  some  people  will  play  to 
what  is  available  in  Federal  money.  We  are  having  enough  trouble 
defending  the  proprietaries  now  without  giving  those  who  don  t 
agree  with  most  of  the  members  of  this  committee  more  ammuni- 
tion, but  we  would  be  happy  to  look  at  any  ideas  you  have  about 

how  it  can  be  done.  ,   i .  ,   r  •   x-x  * 

I  might  say  that  you  are  not  the  only  kind  of  institution  that 
worries  me.  I  did  not  at  first  include  four-year  colleges,  and  I  got  a 
fuss  out  of  that,  and  I  thought,  "Weil,  let's  don't  take  on  any  more 
enemies  than  we  have."  But  Ym  not  satisfied  that  the  language 
that  we  have  now  is  sufficienUy  stringent  to  keep  four-year  colleges 
from  playing  with  the  program.  I  want  the  four-year  colleges  that 
indeed  have  a  track  record.  Some  of  the  urban  universities,  indeed, 
are  doing  a  lot  of  vocational  work.  I  would  like  to  see  them  come 
in,  but  I  would  like  to  see  how  I  can  open  the  door  wide  enough  to 
let  them  in  without  having  it  become,  "Oh,  there's  some  new  Fed- 
eral money  out  there;  why  don't  we  try  this  sort  of  thing,  with 
people  who  have  no  history  of  doing  vocational  work  at  all. 

So  it  is  not  just  your  type  of  institution  that  bothers  us.  The  com- 
munity college  is  easy  to  focus  on  because  of  their  long  involve- 
ment with  vocational  training  and  the  concept  of  terminal  train- 
ing, job-related  occupational  training,  as  distinguished  from  some 
more  generalized  educational  approach. 

Your  Mr.  Clohan  is  very  close  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 
He  belongs  to  the  wrong  political  party,  but  he  is  a  good  man  and 
was,  indeed,  the  minority  staff  director  of  my  subcommittee  for  the 
higher  education  reauthorization  in  1979  and  1980.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  sit  down  with  our  staff  and 
figure  something  out,  and  if  it  can  be  done  so  that  it  doesn  t  endan- 
ger the  rest  of  the  bill,  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  PucciANO.  May  I  respond,  sir? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PucciANO.  None  of  the  problems  that  you  refer  to  have  oc- 
curred in  degree-granting  taxpaying  institutions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  my  experience  over  the  last  three  years,  including  the 
years  at  the  Department,  the  only  problems  that  we  have  had  of 
that  naturci  where  d^ee-granting  institutions  were  included  were 
not  for  profit  regionally  accredited  institutions,  and  I  can  give  you 
those  names.  , 

The  second  part  of  the  question  is  that  private  career  educaaon 
has  a  far  longer  tradition  than  community  colleges  do.  They  are 
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at  that^*^^^  newcomers  on  the  block,  sir.  So  I  would  ask  yo-:  to  look 

a«5"*  ^  A^^^  u  ^*         ^^^\^^^  only  degree-granting  institutions 
and-and  I  can  t  emphasize  this  too  strongly— require  performance 
standards,  schools  must  do  whai  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  or 
etee  they  cannot  participate.  We  are  not  afraid  of  it.  We  perfoim 
i   A^l/^o  •'"f-^^^*  »^0"*  represent  less  than  1  percent  of 

the  AICS  institutions  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  private  career  schools  in  this  Nation.  We  ought  not  to  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  would  like  to  avoid  that.  You  show  me  how  to  con- 
struct the  strainer,  and  I'll  build  it  for  you. 

♦u^/*"  ^^^l  observation,  going  into  the  year  2000,  but  I  suggest 
that  what  has  been  moving  people  like  me  is,  what  we  have  been 
getting  from  the  Oftice  of  Technology  .Assessment,  from  the  Labor 
Ltepartment,  and  other  rources  shows  that  the  imperatives  are 
much  more  urgent  than  that. 

f  iL^  w^^?-*""^      ^"^^  ^         be-^n  using  for  some 

time.  We  figure  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  appraisals  that 
have  been  made,  by  the  mid-1990's,  75  percent  of  all  job  classifica- 
tions that  will  be  filled  m  this  country  will  require  some  postsec- 
ondary  education.  It  is  a  very  rapidly  happsning  thing 

It  16  easier  for  some  of  us  to  see  than  others.  I  live  in  an  area 
that  was  fat,  dumb,  and  havpy  with  the  automobile  industry,  steel, 
rubber,  chemicals,  you  name  it,  basic  elements  of  American  manu- 

W^-h'^^o   n  Tu*"®  ''^"^5  '1  ?y  P^^*  0^  Michigan,  in  my  war, 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  I  don't  know  what  we 
could  build  today  if  we  had  to.  But  we  have  seen  this  second  indus- 

coSitiy°  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

My  school  people  havr  recognized  it  much  better  than  my  citi- 
zens have,  and  the  atizens  aren't  committing  suicide  because  they 
*®'??Por.^ry-  It  is  only  gradually  seeping  through  that 
what  IS  facing  the  high  school-age  population  in  my  district  is  dif- 
ferent than  anything  since  before  World  War  I  in  my  area,  that  it 
isn  t  ever  going  to  be  like  it  was.  It  will  never  take  as  many  people 
to  make  steel,  or  to  build  cars,  or  make  tires,  or  do  anything  in  5ie 
future  as  it  did  m  the  past,  and  it  is  foolish  to  think  that  fDmething 
IS  going  to  come  back  to  where  we  were. 

We  see  that  the  requirements  for  a  young  person  to  go  into  the 
same  tield  that  their  father  spent  a  career  in  and  their  grandfather 
spent  a  career  m  without  ever  worrying  about  getting  a  second  job 
aren't  available  with  the  same  kind  of  qualifications. 

Then  we  look  at  something  else.  When  we  were  doing  the  reau- 
^^^^  A.u  t'-I^'®'"  education  last  time,  we  asked  the  Census 
people  and  the  Library  of  Congress  research  people  to  try  to  tell  us 
what  they  could  about  whom  we  were  writing  this  legislation  for. 
fiif  oi^  coming  through  the  sjrstem.  These  are,  to  me,  very  sobering 
jou  are  thinking  about  ^hem,  you  realize  what 
these  characteristics  mean  in  terms  of  sp<     i  problems 

They  told  us  that  between  1989  ana  j  year  2000  the  next 
Mf'  ^iP«"«"*  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  will  be 
S  f -P^"'^"^-  Now  what  does  that  mean?  Day  care,  it  means 
child  care,  it  means  all  kinds  of  things  that  we  haven't  traditional- 
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ly  thought  of  as  a  required  part  of  making  that  work  force  avail- 
able to  us.  Not  since  the  height  of  World  War  H  have  we  been  that 
dependent  on  the  female  part  of  our  population  just  to  keep  the 
work  force  healthy,  except  that  they  aren't  going  to  do  what  they 
did  the  last  time.  .  ,  _^ 

When  we  had  the  war,  we  had  in  my  area  the  Willow  Run 
bomber  plant  populated  with  women.  Rosie  the  Riveter,  some  of 
you  are  old  enough  to  remember,  was  a  symbol.  We  brought  all  the 
women  in  aiid  did  the  war  work,  and  then  we  said,  "Now  go  back 
home,"  when  it  was  over,  and  most  of  them  did.  But  the  women 
coming  into  the  work  force  now  are  not  coming  in  temporarily, 
they  are  coming  in  with  a  lifetime  of  work  ahead  of  them,  and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  be  prepared  better  than  we  prepared  them  in 
the  past.  ,       ^  , 

It  also  tells  us  that  part  of  that  80  percent  will  be  not  only 
women,  but  there  will  be  minorities,  immigrants,  and  persons  with 
disabilities.  That  is  how  you  really  get  the  80  percent,  add  those 
other  categories  to  it.  ,  .no/>o»     ^  i. 

Now  we  ask  them,  "Who  was  entering  school  in  1986?  and  here 
is  what  they  told  us.  Of  all  the  children  in  all  the  public  schools  in 
this  country  who  entered  in  the  fall  of  1986,  25  percent  of  those 
children  came  from  poverty  families,  14  percent  of  them  were  chil- 
dren of  teenage  mothers,  15  percent  were  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped,  15  percent  were  immigrants  who  spoke  a  language 
other  than  English,  14  percent  were  children  of  unmarried  parents, 
40  percent  will  live  in  a  broken  home  before  they  reach  18,  and  10 
percent  of  them  had  either  poorly  educated  or  illiterate  parents. 

Now  that  is  not  a  theoretical  cohort,  that  is  the  raw  material 
that  is  now  coming  through  the  pipeline  that  will  be  the  work  force 
in  just  a  few  years  down  the  road.  During  the  decade  of  the  nine- 
ties, they  will  start  hitting  the  work  force.  , 

Then  we  look  at  what  happens  to  people  with  those  characteris- 
tics the  way  we  are  doing  things  now,  and  we  realize  that  Ameri- 
can industry,  fjo  be  competitive,  is  going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
trained  people.  ^      .  „ 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  heanng  Mr.  Kolberg  zero  in  on 
a  "2  plus  2".  I  think  that  is  a  very  small  but  at  least  progressive 
approach  to  an  area  that  we  haven't  focused  on  in  the  past.  It 
won't  do  it  by  itself,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pieces. 

Yesterday,  I  talked  to  the  Business  Round  Table  about  my  plant 
closing  legislation,  which  does  not  make  me  particularly  popular 
with  any  of  the  business  groups,  hvt  before  I  was  finished  I  was  in- 
vit^'^  by  the  Education  Committer  to  come  back  and  talk  about  2 
plus  2".  Their  Education  Committee  has  taken  an  interest. 

If  we  can  get  people  like  your  association  and  that  association  to 
join  with  the  School  Boards  Association  and  ^lie  others,  now  the 
Federation— this  is  tht  first  time  I  have  known  publicly  that  you 
were  supporting  the  concept.  Obviously,  because  of  my  labor 
record,  you  will  get  blamed  for  it,  and  you  are  the  ones  that  had 

"^But  the  fact  is  that  this  is  one,  it  seems,  that  a  whole  lot  of  di- 
verse interests  can  work  on,  because  our  enlightened  self-interest 
ought  to  tell  us  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a  bleeding-heart  liberal 
worrying  about  these  people  from  the  standpoint  of  the  problems 
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they  have.  Il'you  are  only  worried  about  whether  this  is  going  to  be 
a  strong  economy  and  a  strong  country  in  the  next  decade,  you  had 
better  start  worrying  about  who  7s  going  to  make  it  that  way. 

I  am  not  too  worried  that  we  will  have  enough  graduates  of  the 
traditional  four-year  colleges  to  fill  our  academic  needs.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  will  percolate  up  through  the  system,  no 
matter  how  badly  we  mess  it  up,  to  do  that.  We  will  even  get 
enough  engineers  and  rocket  scientists.  I  don't  think  we  are  going 
to  fall  on  our  face  because  we  haven't  got  enough  engineers  and 
rocket  scientists,  I  think  we  are  going  to  fall  on  our  face  if  we 
haven't  got  enough  people  who  can  talk  to  machines  and  make 
those  machines  talk  to  other  machines. 

In  my  area,  I  see  people  who  spend  a  lifetime,  a  working  lifetime, 
learning  to  be  first-class  machinists  only  to  become  redundant  in 
the  era  of  robotics  until  we  utilize  the  resources  ^1  ]:>cal  community 
colleges—in  this  case.  General  Motors  at  their  transmission  plant 
in  my  district.  They  came  to  the  very  wise  conclusion  that  it  was 
easier  to  take  somebody  who  was  a  machinist  ai^d  knew  what  the 
machine  did  to  metal  and  make  them  literate  in  terms  of  today's 
way  of  runnmg  machinery  than  it  was  to  do  it  the  other  way 
around,  get  computer  operators  and  try  to  turn  them  into  machin- 
ists. This  has  been  an  ongoing  program  for  several  years  that  has, 
by  now,  pretty  nearly  retrained  the  whole  work  force  of  a  relative- 
ly sophisticated  manufacturing  process  in  the  old  days,  even  more 
sophisticated  today,  and  it  works. 

The  "2  plus  2"  plan  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  it  is  not  even  mine, 
but  it  is  something  that  has  been  developed  in  my  State,  I  think  in 
ten  locations  now,  and  they  have  reached  around  and  scratched  up 
the  money  and  the  support.  Interestingly,  it  is  not  happening  in 
the  metropolitan  area  that  I  am  in  near  Detroit.  The  programs  are 
in  place  out  around  the  State  in  smaller  job  market  areas  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  better  tradition  of  cooperation  between  the 
community  colleges  and  the  high  schools  and  the  local  business 
community,  and  they  are  all  involved.  I  have  not  met  a  person  in- 
voked with  it  out  there  who  isn't  enthusiastic  about  it.  This  is  not 
something  that  relates  to  great  movers  and  shakers  in  the  political 
structure,  it  is  plain  common  sense  being  exercised  at  the  local 
level. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  spend  a  whole  lot  of  Federal  money,  nor 
do  I  think  we  will  get  a  whole  lot  of  Federal  money,  to  spread  that 
idea  around  the  country,  because  I  think  they  will  use  their  own 
ingenuity. 

Having  said  that.  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Kolbe*-g,  that  I  am  a  little 
worried  when  I  hear  you  use  the  term  "block  grant,"  because  in 
my  years  on  this  committee  I  have  watched  tl:  3  evolution  of  how 
we  have  approached  vocational  education,  and  I  remember  in  the 
late  sixties  we  were  still  struggling  with  the  problem  of  vocational 
education  traditionalists  who  had  titles  of  courses:  home-making, 
wood  shop,  metal  shop,  these  neat  little  categories  that  they  had 
always  used.  The  level  of  sophistication  in  my  industrial  area  was, 
you  passed  Wood  Shop  if  you  made  successfully  a  door  stop.  There 
wasn't  a  factory  in  my  area  that  needed  those  skills. 

Most  of  the  kids  coming  out  of  high  schools  in  my  area  thought 
that  they  knew  something  about  machines  because  they  used  a 
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manual  drill  press,  and  the  only  place  they  would  find  one  of  those 
in  a  factory  of  my  time,  even  when  I  was  in  a  factory  going  to  col- 
lie, would  be  in  a  tool  crib.  Nobody  was  making  anything  with 
tools  like  that.  It  was  pretty  primitive.  And  it  was  very  difficult  for 
the  people  who  were  looking  down  the  road  to  the  future  to  get  any 
help. 

It  was  on  this  committee  that  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  who  represented  the  area  where  Boeing  was,  resented 
the  fact  that  the  whole  pattern  of  vocational  education  in  that 
State  was  concentrated  on  agricultural  vocational  education  for 
eastern  Washington.  They  had  the  biggest  aircraft  mgmufacturer  in 
the  world  in  the  State,  and  they  weren't  teaching  anybody  how  to 
get  entry-level  jobs  with  that  manufacturing.  They  were  still  think- 
ing of  themselves  a;;  an  agricultural  State. 

00  we  spent :  ,  .aiher  of  years  trying  bo  nudge  that  local  wisdom 
toward  the  idea  that  you  shouldn't  respond  to  the  most  dominant 
economic  interes>t  in  your  State  and  decide  that  is  whom  you  want 
to  train  people  fo^ .  We  used  a  number  of  incentives  in  the  Federal 
legislation  to  push  away  from  that. 

So  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ingenuity  of  educators.  In  my 
State  they  have  done  it  on  their  own  very  well  and  given  us  a 
sample  we  can  point  to  and  say  this  ide«  that  is  new  is  working.  I 
am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  going  too  far  in  the  direction  of  saying, 
"Let's  just  do  what  traditional  vocational  education  people  think 
vocational  education  is."  Somehow,  you  have  to  get  them  talking  to 
businessmen  who  will  shake  them  up  by  telling  them,  "This  is  not 
what  we  need;  this  is  not  the  kind  of  person  we  need;  this  person  is 
not  even  ready  for  us  to  train  in  our  own  business." 

1  have  vocational  schools  in  my  district  that  are  very  successfully 
training  directly  into  positions  with  megor  companies.  They  are 
doing  that  because  they  are  working  together,  and  the  curriculum 
is  not  being  designed  by  somebody  sitting  in  a  back  room  with  a 
computer  and  three  courses  from  a  teacher's  college.  They  are  talk- 
ing to  people  in  the  real  world  and  developing  very  effective  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  this  question  of  the  earmarking,  it  is  a  very  problemati- 
cal thing.  The  gentleman  from  California  talked  about  it,  and  I 
don't  want  to  take  more  time  right  now;  maybe  we  can  get  back  to 
it. 

We  had  the  GAO  in  here  the  other  day,  and  we  found  out  that 
your  State,  sir,  does  the  worst  job  in  the  country  of  targeting  the 
money.  We  found  out  that  you  put  all  the  money  in  the  wealthiest 
school  districts — not  all  of  it,  but  the  bulk  of  it. 

Interestingly,  under  the  same  rules  that  we  now  have  in  the  bill 
for  concentration  of  funds  in  economically  disadvantaged  areas, 
using  the  same  rules.  New  Jersey  puts  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  money  in  a  few  school  districts,  California  spreads  it  around, 
and  it  ends  up  that  60  percent  of  the  money  goes  to  the  wealthiest 
of  the  school  districts. 

I  am  not  blaming  you  for  that,  but  the  fact  is  that  what  we  are 
calling  now  earmarking  and  targeting  is  so  loose  and  ineffectual 
that  you  can  get  the  statistical  figures  from  GAO's  study  that 
shows  this  kind  of  a  swing,  and  in  between  you  get  variations;  you 
get  a  State  like  Maryland  that  is  about  50/50. 
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Obviously,  none  of  us  intended  to  get  either  the  California  result 
or  the  New  Jersey  result  entirely,  but  we  are  now  taking  a  look  at 
that  to  try  to  figure  out  how  what  we  thought  was  targeting  pro- 
duces that  kind  of  result.  So  we  will,  indeed,  be  looking  at  it. 

The  definition  of  "economically  disadvantaged"  has  been  messed 
up  a  little  bit  by  the  regulations  that  the  Department  wrote  over 
there.  Maybe  we  can  clean  that  up.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
possible  to  play  with  the  formula,  not  for  any  invidious  reasons  but 
because  oi  a  bias  of  a  particular  area  or  philosophy,  and  end  up 
wth  that  kind  of  a  result. 

That  means  that  we  are  kidding  the  groups  that  lobby  so  hard 
for  the  set-aside  into  believing  the  money  is  being  usjd  for  those 
purposes,  and  the  GAO  study  indicates  to  us  that  while  we  say  we 
are  putting  x  percent  here  and  x  percent  there,  it  is  not  turning 
out  that  way. 

That  means  I  have  to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  x  percent  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  defend  it  because  members  of  this  committee 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  have  generally  fought  very  strongly  to 
free  up  as  much  of  the  money  from  those  strings  as  possible,  and 
generally  what  we  get  from  the  other  side  is  all  the  money  tied  up. 

We  started  out  here  in  the  sixties  with  only  10  percent  of  the 
monev  earmarked,  and  now  we  are  at  about  57  percent,  and  had 
we  taken  the  Senate  bill  the  last  time,  it  probably  would  have  been 
about  75  percent.  There  would  have  been  nothing  left  for  anybody 
to  exercise  any  ingenuity  with. 

These  are  conflicting  kinds  of  concerns  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
as  political  problems  here,  and  I  appreciate  having  you  raise  them 
m  this  record  because  it  gives  emphasis  to  the  idea  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  a  better  answer  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  McCabe.  When  you  mix  the  words  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged into  the  formula  with  the  economically  disadvantaged,  you 
create  a  problem.  We  do  think,  however,  that  if  you  can  adjust 
your  formulas  to  drive  the  money  to  the  local  districts  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  you  will  certainly  resolve  some  of  these  inequities  that 
do  exist. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  if  we  do  anything  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  spread  it  so  thin  that  nobody  gets  anything.  That  is  the 
problem.  We  are  only  dealing  with  a  small  part.  We  have  to  use 
our  money  in  a  carrot-and-stick  sort,  of  way,  because  it  is  only  a 
small  part.  We  provide  enough  gas  to  start  the  engine  and  get  the 
car  oft  the  assembly  line,  and  then  somebody  else  has  to  stop  at  the 
gas  station  and  fill  it  up.  We  have  very  little  money  in  an  area  like 
this,  if  we  lust  spread  it  around.  There  will  be  so  little  per  child 
that  it  won  t  go  anyplace,  it  won't  do  anything. 

Mr.  McCabe.  I  would  have  to  differ  with  you,  sir.  We  have  a  dis- 
trict in  California  that  has  19  vocational  students.  We  have  an- 
other one  that  has  96,000  vocational  students.  It  is  my  thesis  that 
the  child  in  the  district  with  19,  the  individual  child,  is  as  impor- 
tant ^  an  individual  child  in  the  district  with  96,000  and  that  they 
should  be  supported  per  student  by  the  same  amount  of  Federal 
funds.  If  not,  then  you  create  an  inequity. 

The  advantage  the  large  district  has,  it  can  combine  its  funds 
from  each  of  these  individual  students  and  have  a  lot  more  to  work 
with. 
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But  tlw  question  that  we  are  raising  is  an  equity  question  about 
-  what  is  the  intent  for  the  individual  person,  and  this  has  go.  ad- 
dressed nationally  and  other  ways  with  the  one  man/one  vote  j^/^i- 
sion,  aiid  does  this  extend  to  vocational  .^ucation?  is  the  qutst^  ,n 
that  we  are  raising. 
Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Goodling.  ^  ^         ^  ..^  . 

><  .  Mr.  GooDUNG.  As  I  understand  the  problem  in  California,  you 
*  \  have  ^  very  innovative  and  creative  administrators  who  classify 
large  numbers  of  students  as  educationally  disadvantaged,  and 
they  get  a  large  portion  of  the  funds.  On  the  other  hand  you  have 
oUxer  school  mstricte  which  have  a  large  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  unfortunately  they  weren't  as  creative  and 
.  they  didn't  get  the  money.  As  much  as  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on 
;  '  that  issue,  I'm  still  concerned  about  how  we  will  solve  that. 

What  I  want  to  zero  m  on,  is,  as  I  have  said  all  over  the  country, 
^  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  mmt  important,  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult, reauthorization  we  are  going  to  have.  We  cannot  sell  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  any  longer  the  idea  that  we  are  just  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  as  we  have  always  done;  they  just  won't  buy 
that,,  and  for  good  reason. 

Now  I  was  nappy  to  hear  Mr.  Cole  talk  about  innovative  ideas.  I 
was  very  interested  in  the  articulation  idea.  Mr.  Kolberg  talked 
about  innovative  ideas,  Mr.  Pucciano  talked  about  innovative  ideas. 
In  Mr.  Cole's  testimony,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  you  also  talk 
about  the  importance  of  those  set-asides. 

.  I  don't  know  how  we  do  the  creative,  innovative  kind  of  things 
.that  have  to  be  done  if  we  can't  do  something  about  set-asides,  be- 
cause, as  you  remember,  in  the  last  reauthorization  we  had  a  great 
opportunity  probably  to  get  more  money  for  the  program,  but  by 
the  time  we  finished  the  markup  we  had  set-asides  totaling  more 
than  100  percent.  By  the  time  we  «jt  to  the  end  of  the  markup,  we 
added  to  the  bill  section  3  where  we  thought  we  could  go  out  and 
get  additional  money,  to  show  our  members  all  the  new,  creative, 
innovative  things  that  were  going  to  be  done. 

Well,  when  the  morning  came  to  mark  up,  something  fell  apart 
somewhere  during  the  night,  and  we  lost  that  title,  because  most 
people  were  just  happy  to  take  their  set-aside. 

Now  the  GAO  report,  or  one  of  the  reports,  indicated  that  in 
some  places— in  one  school  district,  I  believe  their  jrant  was  $1.74. 
Now  that  is  a  great  use  of  scarce  Tederal  dollars.  For  the  local 
LEA,  the  average  grant  was  $8,000. 1  don't  know  what  we  can  do  if 
:  we  don't  do  something  ^vith  the  set-aside  situation  if,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we    T  going  to  do  something  new,  creative,  and  innovative. 

Fm  asking  you,  what  do  we  do?  You  are  saying  you  want  to  be 
innovative,  creative,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  but  we  still  ha^^e  so  much 
of  the  money  being  driven  to  set-asides.  As  the  chairman  said,  the 
Senate  bill  would  have  taken  us  even  further  down  that  road. 
Mr.  Cole.  Let  me  take  a  whack  at  that,  if  I  might.  Congressman. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  flexibility  in  the  set-asides.  The 
problem  has  been  that  there  has  been  no  flexibility,  and  that  is 
why  you  get  your  $1.75  kind  of  thing.  I  don't  think,  however,  that 
those  are  incompatible  or  mutually  exclusive  of  meeting  innovative 
needs. 
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We  know,  going  back  to  Mr.  Ford's  concern,  one  of  the  things  we 
found  m  Hartford,  for  example,  we  were  very  distressed  when  a 
drill  press  broke  down  at  Hartford  State  Technical  College  three 
years  ago  and  it  was  acquired  by  a  machine  tool  museui^i  in  Ver- 
niont,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  problem  was  there. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to  look  at  innovation,  and  the 
miestion  is,  how  do  we  do  that?  We  have  to  have  some  language  in 
the  legislation  that  very  specifically  addresses  it.  That  is  why  I 
would  argue  for  the  position  that  we  have  made.  We  have  not  dealt 
with  glittering  generalities  in  our  proposal.  If  you  look  at  it  care- 
fuUj^,  it  is  very  specifically  tied  in  to  promote  innovation  and 
through  concepts  of  articulation,  and  not  just  articulation,  second- 
ary, postsecondary,  but  obviously  through  academic,  and  vocation- 
al,  and  with  the  business  community,  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to  look  at  a  new  agenda  for 
vocational  education  that  is  going  to  prepare  workers—students 
and  adults— for  t.-e  changing  nature  of  work  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  brilliant  book  by  Shoshana  Zuboff  called  The  Age  of 
The  Machine.  She  is  a  professor  at  Harvard.  If  you  want  a  glimpse 
into  what  the  world  of  worK  is  going  to  look  like  in  the  future  and 
the  cnangmg  nature  of  it,  it  is  just  a  brilliant  book.  It  really  talks 
about  the  ability  of  people  to  manage  symbols  and  all  the  introduc- 
tion of  technology  into  the  workplace  and  so  forth. 

Our  educational  system  and  the  education  reform  system  has  to 
be  able  to  do  that.  Now  how  do  we  do  it?  Well,  we  don^t  do  more  of 
the  same.  The  current  educational  system  is  really  based  on  an 
outmoded  niodel,  essentially  a  factory  model,  fo.*  educating  oeople 
for  the  world  of  the  thirties,  and  the  forties,  and  the  fifties.  We 
need  to  do  some  things  differently.  How  do  we  do  that?  We  need  to 
fundamentally  restructure  the  entire  American  educational 
system. 

Now  the  AFT  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  that.  Al  Shanker  has 
written  and  talked  a  lot  about  that.  The  problem  is  that  we  haven't 
looked  at  hov/  we  connect  vocational  education  within  that.  Essen- 
tially, what  we  have  done  is  say,  we  have  got  to  raise  academic 
standards,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  that,  but  it  is  no  good  to  raise  the 
bar  on  the  high  jump  and  not  give  people  a  better  or  different  way 
to  jump  over  those  higher  standards. 

If  we  )ook  -t  the  strength  of  vocational  education  in  tliis,  there  is 
a  lot  of  research  now  that  talks  about  viewing  the  student  not  as 
the  product  but  the  student  as  a  worker  and  that  there  are  a 
number  of  good  ways  that  we  now  know  for  children  to  learn 
better,  and  it  is  through  the  concept  of  applied  academics,  that  stu- 
dents learn  very  well  in  ways  other  than  a  seat-time  and  a  didactic 
chalk  and  talk  kind  of  arrangement.  We  are  looking  at  using  the 
models  of  that  educational  process  in  the  academic  arena  now. 

So  the  irony  of  it  all  is  where  vocational  education,  in  face,  has 
been  the  stepchild,  and  we  need  to  raise  academic  standi  rds.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  body  of  research  that  is  now  unfolding 
that  says  that  the  way  that  we  have  and  do  teach  vocational  educa- 
tion has  particular  value  for  the  way  that  we  can  teach  students  in 
an  academic  setting. 

r  Ir.  GooDUNG.  Getting  back  to  my  point,  you  see,  you  ask  for  an- 
otiier  15  percent  set-aside.  Now  you  have  taken  us  up  to  72  percent. 
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Mr.  Cole.  I  don't  think  we  view  this  as  a  set-aside  in  the  histori- 
cal description  of  a  set-aside. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Well,  you  said  set  aside  15  percent. 

Mr.  Cole.  It  may  be  a  designation  or  a  different  term.  The  intent 
of  it  is  not  the  same  set-aside  process  

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Where  do  we  take  the  15  percent  from? 

Mr.  Cole.  This  is  out  of  the  part  B  monies,  which  is  already 
there.  It  is  not  inconsistent.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  can  already  be  done  within  that  framework  and, 
in  fact,  is  being  done  in  some  instances. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  ensure  that  what  the  Federal  role  in 
vocational  education  is,  is,  in  fact,  to  try  to  drive  the  kind  of  articu- 
lation and  innovation  we  are  talking  about  and  not  let  it  happen 
on  an  ad  hoc  or  happenstance  basis,  as  it  happens  now,  and  some 
places  very  well. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  do  that  is  to  take  this  amount  of 
money,  which  we  would  think  would  only  be  about  $50  million  at 
current  levels,  and  to  provide  some  incentives  on  a  competitive 
basis  at  the  local  level  for  people  to  think  how  can  we,  in  fact, 
better  infuse  and  improve  the  relationship  between  academic  and 
vocational  education,  between  secondary  and  postsecondary,  and 
get  some  of  the  best  minds  that  are  going  on  out  there  to  be  able  to 
do  that,  and  then  use  those  for  models,  which  is,  in  a  large  sense, 
what  the  Federal  role  is,  so  that  we  can  see  some  very  successful 
ways  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  I  agree  with  all  of  that.  I  still  contend  that  we  are 
talking  about  set-asides,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  do  the 
very  kind  of  thing  that  you  are  talking  about  and  that  I  think  we 
have  to  do  when  the  studies  also  indicate  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
set-aside  money  goes  for  ancillary  services.  I  don't  know  how  you 
can  justify  that,  give  i  what  the  studies  indicate. 

Mr.  Cole.  If  we  accept  the  premise  of  our  paper,  and  that  is  the 
various  kinus  of  articulation  that  we  are  talking  about  are  impor- 
tant, are  in  fact  needed  in  a  time  of  limited  resources,  if  not  dwin- 
dling resources,  it  is  not  good  enough  just  for  us  to  put  into  legisla- 
tion that  those  things  ought  to  be  done.  There  has  got  to  be  some 
incentive  for  people  to  do  that,  and  that  is  why  we  look  at  that. 

Now  we  are  open  to  discussion  as  to  how  to  make  sure  the  goals 
are  accomplished.  Our  first  goals  are  really  involved  in  the  articu- 
lation concepts  we  are  talking  about.  If  there  is  an  alternative 
model  that  any  member  of  the  committee  or  any  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  field  can  come  up  with  to  accomplish  that  same  goal,  we  are 
certainly  willing  to  look  at  that.  But  we  think  at  least  from  the 
starting  point  that  this  is  probably  a  very  specific  way  to  at  least 
get  these  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  have  a  lot  of  other  questions  for  the  other 
people,  but  at  this  point  we  are  going  to  lose  all  the  other  Mem- 
bers, if  I  continue.  Til  try  to  ask  my  other  questions  during  the 
second  round. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Gentlemen,  I  wouKI  like  *-o  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  you  see  as 
the  function  of  our  vocational  infrastructure  as  it  regards  the 
whole  idea,  not  so  much  of  technical  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, but  continuing  education.  The  Department  of  Labor  assumes 
that  you  will  probably  change  jobs  six  times  in  your  lifetime,  which 
means  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  ongoing  commitment  to  educa- 
tion which  individuals  and  communities  will  have  to  make. 

So  as  we  look  at  vocational  education,  we  are  looking  at  some- 
thing that  is  constantly  going  to  have  to  be  redefining  itself  and 
deploying  dollars  creatively  over  time. 

Now  if  you  are  a  large  employer  in  a  community,  large  or  small, 
you  are  going  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  investing  in  the  local  vo- 
cational facility,  whether  it  is  a  community  college  or  for  profit, 
whatever,  to  keep  replenishiiig  your  work  force  and  keeping  those 
skills  current. 

But  I  would  be  curious,  and  i  guess  I  would  begin  my  questioning 
to  you,  Mr.  Kolberg.  What  does  a  small  business  do  in  a  small  com- 
munity that  is  trying  to  get  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology  and 
responding  to  workplace  aemands  and  technological  transfer,  all  of 
the  things  that  we  talk  about  in  this  committee?  What  are  they 
going  to  be  able  to  do?  How  do  Ihey  plug  themselves  into  the 
system,  and  where  does  the  Federal  Government  become  a  partner 
with  them? 

Mr.  Kolberg.  Mr.  Grandy,  first  I  would  say  that  the  chairman's 
statement  of  the  situation  we  pre  in  is  exactly  correct,  and  I  think 
you  are  expanding  on  that  same  statement,  that  same  understand- 
ing of  the  work  force  of  the  future. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that,  first  of  all,  as  you  can  tell  from  my 
comments,  I  am  very  corcerned  about  basic  skills  and  basic  liter- 
acy. We  drop  out  a  million  kids,  we  graduate  another  million  that 
read  at  about  the  fifth  or  jeventh  grade  level;  that  is  unacceptable. 
No  small  business  or  any  business  can  deal  with  people  like  that. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  small  business  person— and  we  say  that  all 
the  time— our  first  and  most  important  job  now  in  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Business  is  to  say  to  all  business  people  we  have  got  to  do 
this  job  right  the  first  time.  We  can't  do  it  through  JTPA  or  Second 
Chance  programs  at  aP  Our  schools  are  failing.  It  is  the  single 
most  important  domestic  problem  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
and  business  people  can  nr  longer  stand  by.  You  have  got  to  go  to 
work  and  fix  the  public  schools  with  the  education  establishment, 
not  throw  rocks  at  them. 

So  I  would  say  first  ^f  all,  let's  do  the  first  12  years  so  that 
almost  everyone  graduates  in  every  community.  My  community 
with  its  small  business,  T  want  everyone  to  graduate  from  school 
with  basic  literacy  evA  with  basic  skills  so  I  can  train  them  in  my 
shop,  if  that  is  what  I  want  to  do. 

Now  if  I  am  a  Iiigh-tech  small  business,  most  communities  these 
days  have  a  community  or  junior  college.  There  are  1,200  of  them. 
Also,  my  friend  from  the  proprietary  schools,  if  you  add  those  in, 
my  community  has  an  ability  to  do  technical  education  for  me,  or 
for  my  company,  or  for  a  consortium  of  companies  like  mine,  and 
my  job  is  to  go  to  that  publicly-supported  institution  and  say,  "  ,ve 
want  to  work  together.  I  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  trained  people  I 
need.  I  can  tell  you  the  skill  levels  I  need.  You  and  I  can  work  to- 
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gether.  I  can  even  perhaps  share  in  the  cost  of  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  but  you  need  to  develop  now  the  ability  to  help  me  get 
trained  workers  in  the  future." 

That  is  a  very  general  response,  Mr.  Grandy,  but  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  some  general  principles  involved  there. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Obviously,  we  are  talking  about  diversity  of  skills 
in  the  workplace,  but  we  are  also  talking  about  uniformity  of  need 
for  an  educated,  continuously  skilled  and  reskilled  work  force  in 
any  given  community. 
'  Mr.  KoLBERG.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Grandy.  I  haven't  heard  you  specifically  say  that,  but  I 
would  toss  out  the  idea.  To  what  extent  does  the  private  sector 
have  to  get  involved  to  h'  xp  endow  or  in  any  sense  underwrite 
some  of  the  institutions  that  you  people  represent  to  provide  that 
that  community  need  is  met  constantly  over  the  changes  in  the 
next  30  or  40  years? 

In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  businesses  would  have  to  band  to- 
gether, particularly  in  smaller  communities,  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  enough  money  either  matching  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  some  cases  perhaps  exceeding  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment. State  government's  commitment,  to  provide  those  train- 
ing crucibles,  regardless  of  what  the  individual  manufacturer  or 
retail  need  might  be. 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  You  are  exactly  right.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
going  to  need  to  happen.  We  talk  about  23  million  functionally  illit- 
erate adults.  They  are  already  working,  most  of  them,  and  they  are 
working  in  the  small  businesses  you  are  talking  about.  So  there 
needs  to  be  an  ability  to  bring  them  up  to  standard. 

So  what  small  businesses  need  to  do— and  it  will  become  clearer, 
I  think  as  we  go  along— the  community  and  junior  colleges  that 
belong  to  States  and  localities,  those  1,200  institutions— and  we 
need  more  of  them— are  going  to  become  in  the  future— and  they 
ar'>  now  in  many  communities— but  are  going  to  become  in  the 
future  the  technical  training  institutions  of  choice,  and  businesses 
are  going  to  get  used  to  working  with  them  ou  a  curricular  basis, 
on  a  sharing  of  cost  basis,  as  you  suggest  they  need  to,  sharing 
some  of  the  costs  so  it  isn't  just  public  dollars  that  are  going  into 
those  institutions,  and  I  think  the  chairman  was  suggesting,  and  I 
certainly  know,  that  at  some  of  the  junior  colleges,  community  col- 
leges, in  Michigan,  that  exact  thing  goes  along.  Small  businesses 
get  together  and  work  out  curricula,  work  out  arrangements,  make 
funds,  and  make  instructors  and  other  resources  available  as  the 
publicly  supported  institutions  make  their  public  supported  re- 
sources available. 

I  think,  Mr.  Grandy,  you  are  suggesting  the  direction  that  I  trust 
all  of  us  would  agree  on  that  vve  need  to  follow  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  chairman,  again,  is  absolutely  right.  We  don't  need  to 
wait  until  the  year  2000;  the  problems  are  on  us  right  now,  and  we 
need  to  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Grandy.  We  have  talked  about  incentives  here  this  mornmg. 
Should  we  be  talking  about  incentives  or  competitions  where  we 
ask  institution  to  require,  if  they  are  going  to  underwrite  a  school 
or  a  curriculum,  requiring  the  school  to  produce  the  students  who 
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will  be  proficient  in  these  new  competencies— in  other  words,  hold 
their  feet  to  the  fire  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  Absolutely.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  what  my  col- 
league from  OTA  had  to  say.  I  think  that  a  mix  of  the  placement 
standards  and  those  sorts  of  things  as  well  as  the  competency 
standards  are  exactly  what  we  ought  to  be  looking  for,  but  certain- 
ly we  ought  to  begin  to  look  for  a  bottom  line  measure  so  that  busi- 
ne^es  as  well  as  the  young  people  themselves  are  assured  that,  in 
fact,  the  education  training  they  are  getting  is  quality.  We  certain- 
ly need  to  do  that,  and  I  would  say  we  have  begun  but  only  barely 
begun  m  a  number  of  areas. 

Mr.  PucciAJ^o.  Mr.  Grandy,  may  I  respond  to  that  issue  as  well? 

Mr.  Grandy.  Sure,  Mr.  Pucciano.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pucciano.  I  think  Mr.  Kolberg  has  addressed  some  of  the 
needs,  but  one  of  the  realities  of  at  least  our  sector  of  postsecond- 
aiy  education  is  responsiveness  to  the  marketplace.  If  we  don't  pro- 
vide what  business  and  industry  want,  we  don't  survive.  Our  stu- 
dents must  be  placed,  our  students  must  be  accepted,  and  industry 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  product  that  they  are  getting  out  of  our 
institutions.  We  don't  stay  around  if  we  don^t  produce. 

So  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  look  at  is  the  mar- 
ketplace. Very  successful  community  colleges  are  now  replicating 
private  career  education  and  being  responsive  to  the  marketplace 
m  the  way  they  are  doing.  Those  community  colleges  that  are 
growing  guickly  are  those  that  are  responding  as  if  they  were  pro- 
prietary institutions  and  not  tax  supported  as  they  are. 

Second,  I  think  to  address  the  broader  question,  we  need  to  rede- 
fine vocational  education  at  the  K-12  level.  It  needs  to  be  broader, 
it  needs  to  have  greater  academic  content,  and  it  needs  to  make 
sure  that  students  who  are  graduating  out  of  high  school  have  the 
academic  competencies  so  that  they  can  embark  upon  this  lifetime 
^  ri?^^?^T^'  ^^^^       ^very  one  of  us  is  going  to  have  to  do. 

Ihird,  I  will  sound  like  a  broken  record  throughout  this  hearing, 
but  performance  standards  are  absolutely  essential  for  a  ay  postsec- 
ondary  institution  that  is  involved  in  producing  workers  for  the 
Nation  s  work  force. 

Mr.  Cole.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  just  might,,  that  the  determination 
tor  that  IS  one  that  has  to  be  done  locally.  In  other  words,  the 
people  m  the  area  know  what  the  needs  are.  It  may  be  a  major 
manufactunng  company,  it  may  be  a  number  of  small  businesses, 
it  may  be  a  mix.  There  is  no  question  that  the  small  businesses 
need  this  more  than  others. 

I  would  not  argue  that  it  is  the  role  of  the  American  corporate 
community,  however,  to  fund  the  public  schools.  There  could  be 
certain  kinds  of  relationships  and  partnerships  that  would  be  help- 
ful. That  IS  really  the  responsibility  of  the  taxpayer. 

^^^we  need  locally,  however,  I  think,  is  to  identify  a  continu- 
um of  skills  that  are  out  there  from  basic,  to  transferable,  to  job 
specific,  and  so  forth.  Then  we  need  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
access  for  any  student  at  any  level.  A  student  I  would  define  not 
only  as  a  secondary  student  but  maybe  an  adult  student,  maybe 
somebody  who  has  been  a  displaced  worker  from  the  corporation. 

bo  if  we  can  decide  locally  what  the  continuum  is  and  that  if  a 
secondary,  or  secondary  vocational  school,  or  postsecondary  com- 
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munity  college  has  a  program  that  is  well  articulated,  the  skill 
level  of  a  16-year-old,  and  the  skill  level  of  a  dropped-out  19-year- 
old,  and  the  skill  level  of  a  laid-off  48-year-old  steel  worker  might 

be  the  same.  ,.1.11. 

So  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  that  worker  is  able  to 
access  the  system  where  the  svstem  will  respond  to  their  skill 
levels  where  they  are.  That  might  mean  that  the  48-year-old  dislo- 
cated steel  worker  might  be  in  a  secondary  vocational  school  next 
to  a  student  if  that  is  what  their  skill  level  is.  So  that  needs  to  be  a 
coordinated  program,  and  we  need  to  eliminate  the  bankers  so  that 
kind  of  thing  is  accessible. 

Mr.  Grandy.  I  think  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Cole.  I  just  want  to 
make  one  point.  I  realize  we  have  a  certain  state  of  the  art  for 
judging  academic  competency.  Industrial,  technical,  occupational 
competency  is  something  else  which,  I  think,  as  you  properly  have 
said,  is  defined  at  the  local  level,  which,  to  me,  I  think  is  something 
that  is  a  very  worthwh*"e  endeavor  and  investment  for  local  busi- 
nesses. ,  .  .  , 

In  my  particular  State  right  now,  the  buzz  word  is  economic  de- 
velopment. The  crucibles  of  economic  development  are  fast  becom- 
ing community  colleges,  because  they  are  providing  the  training 
and  the  opportunities  for  businesses  to  invest,  for  manufacturing 
firms  to  relocate  in  the  State,  by  providing  training.  I  think  that  is 
an  important  investment. 

But  I  think  what  we  also  are  saying  here  is,  we  have  to  have 
maximum  flexibility.  In  a  sense,  we  have  to  form  a  trust  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  or  local  facility  to  allow 
them  to  maximize  and  define  what  that  industrial  competency  ^ 
going  to  be,  because  it  will  vary,  as  you  very  properly  have  said. 

Mr.  C!oLE.  How  do  we  deliver  that?  Sc  the  fact  is,  in  New  York, 
we  have  just  done  a  study,  and  I  chained  a  task  force  for  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  on  looldng  on  what  we  call  our 
BOCES,  or  our  secondary  area  vocational  schools.  We  said,  well, 
should  we  require  all  of  those  secondary  schools  to  do  certain  kinds 
of  things  in  vocational  training  and  the  postsecondary  to  do  others? 

Our  decision  was,  no,  we  shouldn't?  Why?  Because  what  we 
found  was,  because  the  delivery  systems  in  Long  Island  met  the 
needs,  far  different  from,  say,  upstate  New  York,  and  we  found 
some  of  those  secondary  vocational  schools  providing  excellent 
training  programs  that  were  also  done  very  similarly  in  a  different 
part  of  the  State  by  a  community  college  and  vice  versa. 

So  we  said  it  is  not  up  to  us  to  determine  what  is  the  most  effec- 
tive delivery  system,  whether  it  is  traditionally  secondary  or  post- 
secondary,  that  ought  to  be  done  within  the  region,  but,  within 
that  region,  it  ought  to  be  one  that  is  well  articulated  so  that  you 
don't  have  one  where  you  fall  through  the  gaps  and  there  it  is  not 
meeting  the  needs  or  where  there  is  unnecessary  duplication. 

Mr.  Grandy.  But  it  sounds  like  we  are  saying  the  same  thing, 
perhaps,  with  different  words,  arguing  for  decentralization  but  a 
strong  local  focus  and  a  coordinated  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  round  of  questions  which  I  will  re- 
serve until  the  next  round.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Rahall.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

?  want  to  address  my  question  to  Mr.  Cole,  and  I  want  to  build  on 
what  1  have  understood  both  our  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Member  Mr  Gcodling,  to  have  said  and,  to  a  large  extent,  what 
MrjGrandy  has  been  talking  about. 

When  I  think  of  vocational  education  at  this  point,  in  an  attempt 
to  get  beyond  the  labels  and  beyond  the  question  of  set-asides,  I 
have  asked  myself  the  question,  how  are  we  doing  in  terms  of 
moving  young  people,  but  any  person,  from  learning  to  work,  from 
school  to  work?  How  are  we  doing  in  that  transition? 

I  think  even  the  most  charitable  analysis  is  that  the  results  are 
mixed,  and  that  is  pushing  it,  not  because  a  lot  of  good  people 
aren  t  trying  and  not  because  we  are  not  spending  a  lot  of  money, 
but  the  results  are  mixed. 

The  reason  I  like  to  put  it  that  way,  sir,  is  because  it  gets  me 
away  from  the  institutional  structures  that  we  have  and  focuses  on 
the  point  of  the  whole  thing,  which  is  people  being  able  to  assume 
work  responsibilities  in  a  competent  and  responsible  way,  personal- 
ly, and  professionally,  and  technically.  Then  the  question  of  how 
ve  arrange  our  resources  to  make  that  happen  becomes  a  logical 
question.  ■  ^ 

We  have  all  observed  that  people  who  don't  go  to  postsecondary 
education  are  under-resourced  and  undervalued.  There  is  a  new 
report,  we  have  all  seen  it,  and  I  think  we  all  knew  it,  and  I  think 
all  ot  you  have  suggested  that  we  need  to  restructure  for  higher 
performance,  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  that  we  allow  schools  in 
partnership  with  businesses  and  colleges— and  I  am  supporting  the 
chairman  s  2  plus  2"  idea  because  it  works;  he  is  a  brilliant  man. 
andit  IS  going  to  be  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

Why  wouldn't  we,  rather  than  arguing  about  set-asides,  you 
know,  and  getting  into  that  thicket,  why  wouldn't  we  make  a  prop- 
osition now  to  get  at  the  question  of  restructuring  for  higher  per- 
tormance  and  bnnging  the  appropriate  players  to  the  table  to  do 
that  m  each  community  based  on  that  community's  needs? 

We  say  to  all  the  States  and  all  the  schools,  "If  you  like  the  way 
you  are  doing,  then  go  right  ahead  and  keep  on  doing  it;  fill  out  the 
forms;  wrestle  for  the  2  percent,  the  6  percent,  the  15  percent,  the 
wdlfgS^"  ^^^^  °"  ahead,  and  have  the  future  that  you 

Then  we  say  to  those  States,  and  specifically  communities  and 
school  distncts  within  those  States  that  aren't  satisfied  with  either 
the  regulatory  burden  or  the  inability  that  they  have  to  serve  stu- 
dents, we  say,  "Look,  if  you'd  like  to  write  a  plan  that  will  guaran- 
tee your  commitment  to  achieve  and  be  held  accountable  for  higher 
performance,  higher  outcomes  on  the  part  of  all  students,  in  return 
tor  that,  the  Federal  and  the  State  money  that  comes  to  you  under 
this  program,  and  possibly  other  programs,  will  come  string  free, 
without  strings.  In  other  words,  you  will  commit  to  do  a  better  job 
to  meet  the  legal  requirement  of  the  act  that  we  are  talking  about, 
and  to  be  held  accountable  for  that,  in  return  for  which  we  will 
give  you  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  to  plan,  a  little  money  to  do  it, 
to  get  the  best  information  and  the  best  models,  in  return  for 
which  we  will  give  you  the  flexibility  to  take  the  resources  at  hand, 
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make  the  deals  that  you  think  you  need  to  make  to  go  out  and  do  a 
better  job  for  those  students.**  That  is  the  trust  agreement,  in  a 
sense,  or  my  articulation  of  the  trust  agreement. 

I  can  imagine  out  of  that  the  vocational  analogy  or  parallel  to 
the  Minnesota  program  for  high  school  seniors  and  juniors  who 
have  finished  their  college  preparation  work  and  £lre  now  able  to 
go  to  college  or  go  into  other  learning  situations. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  is,  what  is  the  vocational  analogy? 
We  don*t  have  one,  because  vocational  education  generally,  by  defi- 
nition, isn't  over  until  it*s  over.  You  know,  it*s  over  when  you  grad- 
uate. I  think  we  can  do  better  than  that. 

So  my  question  is,  how  would  that  kind  of  a  circuit  breaker  or 
trust  agreement,  performance  in  return  for  flexibility,  the  laws 
obeyed.  State  and  Federal  money  are  both  packaged  that  way, 
three  to  a  five-year  time  period— a  year  to  plan  and  three  to  five 
years  to  go  out  and  perform— how  would  that  strike  you? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  I  certainly  wouldn*t  reject  that  out  of  hand. 

I  don*t  want  the  committee  to  get  tied  up  in  the  term  "set-aside.** 
What  we  are  looking  for  are  incentives  that  promote  coordination 
and  articulation  and  not  incentives  in  the  legislation  where  we  get 
people  sitting  at  this  table  or  elsewhere  that  want  their  piece  of 
the  pie  and  it  hinders  cooreration  and  coordination. 

Whatever  mechanism  we  can  come  up  with  in  the  legislation 
that  will  get  people  in  a  local  community  to  understand  what  the 
needs  of  that  community  or  broadly  in  the  State  are,  or  what  they 
could  be  with  a  trained  work  force,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  stu- 
dents that  come  out  of  that  system  at  whatever  age  are  trained  in 
a  way  that  the  resources  are  not  squandered,  and  where  there  is 
not  duplication,  and  where  there  is  not  unnecessary  competition— a 
little  bit  of  competition  might  be  good — or  where  you  have  systems 
that  have  just  answered  to  training  people  for  the  past  and  not  at 
all  been  sensitive  to  what  the  labor  market  is  out  there,  if  people 
aren*t  encouraged  in  some  way  that  is  tangible  to  get  together  and 
work  together,  they  are  not  going  to  do  it,  because  they  are  going 
to  go  out,  a  community  college,  if  they  are  PTE  driven,  and  they 
can  do  certain  kinds  of  things,  and  there  is  no  incentive  for  them 
to  work  with  the  secondary  vocational  school.  They  are  not  going  to 
do  it,  in  fact,  don*t  do  it  in  many  cases,  even  though  there  are  ex- 
cellent models  where  they  do. 

So  the  real  nut  is  then,  what  is  it?  what  are  the  incentives  that 
we  can  build  into  Federal  legislation,  which  is  the  role  of  Federal 
legislation,  to  drive  that  coordination,  that  will  do  it?  Our  best 
thinking  is  what  we  talked  about,  the  15  percent.  If  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  do  it  which  doesn*t  deal  with  that  but  will  accom- 
plish the  same  goal,  I  think  we  would  very  much  like  to  talk  about 
that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say,  parenthetically,  some  of  this  thinking  in 
my  mind  was  generated  by  your  boss,  Albert  Shanker,  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  great  educational  leaders  in  this  country 
today.  He  has  generated,  I  think,  an  enormous  amount  of  contro- 
versy but  gcod  thought  along  the  idea  that  the  incentive  is  that 
you  finally  say  to  teachers,  and  parents,  and  school  administrators, 
and  school  boards,  "We  are  going  to  give  you  the  resources  and  the 
flexibility  to  do  the  job  that  sits  in  front  of  you  every  day  the  way 
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you  think  it  can  be  done  best,"  and  teachers  in  Vermont  and  the 
administrators  tell  me  that  is  the  one  thing  they  don't  have,  the 
nexibility  to  make  the  deals,  construct  the  curriculum,  structure 
tne  time,  make  the  relationships  to  be  successful  with  students. 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes.  If  you  look  at  some  of  the  examples  that  we  sug- 
^  gest  in  our  paper,  our  proposal  is  designed  exactly  to  do  that,  and 
to  empower  teachers,  arid  to  drive  this  at  the  local  level,  but  there 
have  got  to  be  incentives  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SMira.  In  the  interests  of  time,  because  I  know  there  are 
Other  questions,  let  me  just  say,  why  not,  for  the  district  that  wants 
to  do  that,  pve  them  100  percent  instead  of  15  percent,  and  for  the 
district  that  doesn't,  let  them  fight  over  the  15? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  are  certainly  willing  to  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Okay. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

I  was  a  little  confused  by  that  exchange,  because  you  seem  to  in- 
ticulation   ^®         ^  change  the  law  in  some  way  to  permit  ar- 

Mr.  Cole.  No-to  drive  it,  not  permit  it.  I  think  it  is  permitted 
now  under  the  legislation.  We  need  a  way  to  encourage  it  more 

Wr.  Ford.  I  was  afraid  that  the  people  in  my  district  were  going 
to  have  an  audit. 

The  other  thing  that  you  mentioned  was  the  traditional  student 
being  side  by  side  with  the  displaced,  I  think  you  said  steel  worker. 
i^tV^fP"  commonly  is  happen' ag  in  my  area,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  have  reached  it  is  to  combine  their  adult  education 
monoy  with  their  vocational  education  money.  The  State  then.says 
^o«®?i  u^°"  ^^^^  20  percent  of  the  students  beyond  18 

years  old,  beyond  the  attendance  age." 

Mr.  Com:.  Y^.  We  need  to  look  at  how  we  can  use  the  dollars 
under  Perkins  to  also  leverage  access  to  all  the  other  monies  that 
are  out  there  so  that  we  have  a  coordinated  system  so  that  adults 
others  can  access  the  system  that  we  provide. 

^^"S  school  administrators  that  they 

can  c  do  that  now? 

inJJ^nS^^;  ^^1*  saying  is,  there  is  not  much 

incentive  to  do  that  now.  There  have  to  be  some  incentives.  In 
Mime  places,  they  are  doing  it,  and  doing  it  very  well,  but  it  is  too 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  turf. 

Mr.  Cole.  In  many  areas  it  is,  yes. 
-Mr.  Ford.  I  understand  that.  I  am  a  full  committee  chairman  as 
weii  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  turf  frequently  becomes 
more  important  than  the  substance.  j  ^y- 

Does  anyone  else  on  the  committee  have  a  question? 

Yes,  Mr.  Goodling. 

.J}\^^°^^G-  Mr.  Feuer,  my  question  is,  do  we  have  any  real 
„  J^T"'"®  competency  within  areas  of  employment  that  are 
any  good.'  1  guess  I  have  some  real  concerns,  not  with  measuring 
competency  m  areas  of  employment  or  in  areas  of  study  dealing 
vnth  employmeiat  but  I  do  have  some  concern  that,  coupled  with  all 
ot  these  educational  reforms  that  have  been  taking  place,  we  seem 
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to  have  an  increased  dropout  rate.  I  think  we  need  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the  two. 

My  question  to  you  then  is,  do  we  have  any  good  measuring 
stacks  when  it  comes  to  coirpetencies  and  the  relationship  to  being 
-trained  for  the  job  and  when  you  are  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Feuer.  We  have  more  and  more  in  the  way  of  good  measure- 
ment techniques  that  have  been  developed  by  States,  or  by  consor- 
tia of  States,  and  what  we  found  is  that  there  is  a  continuum  of 
testing  out  there.  Some  tests  are  actually  highly  specified  with  re- 
spect to  the  Content  of  courses  that  are  being  measured.  They  take 
into  account  the  advice  of  local  business  leaders  and  people  in- 
volved on  the  job  so  that  what  is  being  tested  actually  is  a  measure 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Are  you  looking  at  whether  there  is  a  correlation 
between  all  of  liiese  reform  movements  and  dropouts? 

Mr.  Feuer.  We  did  not  look  at  that  in  detail.  There  is  some  re- 
search under  way  now;  in  fact,  one  study  that  I  believe  looked  at 
some  districts  in  California,  in  which  that  specific  question  was 
raised,  I  would  say  the  verdict  is  not  quite  in  on  that.  But  there 
certainly  is  a  growing  consensus  that  there  is  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  quality  of  vocational  training  in  schools  and  the  dropout 
rate. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  various 
types  of  yocatiopal  courses  to  get  at  least  an  initial  sense  of  what 
would  they  do  if  those  courses  weren't  there,  and  there  is  a  sense 
that  they  might  be  the  ones  prone  to  dropping  out.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  measure,  as  I  am  sure  you  understand. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Mr.  Pucciano,  I  want  to  help  you  do  what  Mr. 
Ford  has  asked  you  to  do,  because  I  think  your  institutions  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job.  We  ask  you  to  do  almost  the  impossible, 
and  we  get  very  upet  when  you  don't,  and  yet  we  know  you  have 
to  do  the  impossible  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  work  force  that  is 
going  to  be  needed  and  is  needed  at  the  present  time,  as  a  *natter 
of  fact.  So  whatever  we  can  do  to  help  you  get  the  material  you 
need  to  get  and  the  arguments  you  need  to  get  to  take  to  Mr.  Ford, 
I  would  be  happy  to  help  you  develop  those. 

Mr.  Pucciano.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  may  not  have  the  expertise,  but  I  will  certainly 
try. 

Mr.  Pucciano.  I  appreciate  that. 

May  I  respond  to  the  question  about  testing  and  assessment? 
Mr.  GoODUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucciano.  This  is  really  based  on  my  experience  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  There  were  a  number  of  performance-based 
competency  testing  modules  developed  by  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  vocational  education  at  Ohio  State  when  it  had  the 
grant  that  is  currently  available  for  testing. 

But  the  question  ahoxxf  vocational  education  and  dropouts:  while 
many  people,  me  inclur^ed,  sense  intuitively  that  vocational  educa- 
tion can  be  a  dropout  preventative,  there  really  isn't  any  hard  data 
to  support  that,  and  i  think  primarily  because  vocational  education 
comes  too  late  in  the  curriculum.  Generally,  intensive  vocational 
education  doesn't  happen  until  the  eleventh  grade.  By  that  time. 
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those  who  are  going  to  drop  out  have  already  made  up  their  minds 
to  drop  out. 

One  of  the  reforms  that  I  have  suggested,  or  the  redefinition, 
really  kind  of  expands  that  whole  role  of  vocational  education  and 
chaiiges  it  around  at  the  K-12  level  tc  reach  out  to  more  kids,  with 
a  strong  academic  content,  more  generalized  occupational  educa- 
tion, and  moving  that  further  down  into  the  curriculum  into  the 
elementary  and  middle  school  levels— begin  to  provide  voung 
people  early  on  with  the  abUity  to  understand  the  -rorld  of  work. 

Mr.  bmith  asked  about  transitions.  The  way  yju  accomplish 
transitions  is,  early  on,  getting  people  to  begin  to  think  about  tran- 
sitions, providing  them  with  the  knowledge  base  so  that  they  can 
start  to  set  some  goals,  understand  the  world  of  work,  understand 
the  values  of  tixe  workplace,  and  begin  to  determine  for  themselves 
which  directions  (bey  want  to  go  in. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  agree.  Every  time  we  have  reauthorized  any- 
thing that  has  counseling  in  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  I  have 
always  mdicated  that  what  we  really  have  to  do  to  be  successful  is 
to  send  those  counselors  for  six  months  or  a  year  out  into  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  are  college  graduates;  that  is  what  they  know 
best;  that  is  where  they  know  where  their  best  counseling  comes, 
and  they  haven  t  had  that  much  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
rest  of  the  worid  that  is  out  there,  which  is  where  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  students  that  they  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  will 
end  up. 

So  there  is  no  question,  we  are  not  going  to  prevent  dropouts 
staging  m  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  grade. 
ATnc'  P^^i^^-  I  have  a  further  suggestion  on  measurement. 
AlCb  accrediting  commission,  next  week,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
meeting,  the  first  committee  meeting  on  developing  outcomes 
measurement  as  a  standard  for  accreditation,  and  has  two  outside 
people  who  are  very  competent  and  well  respected  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  in  outcomes  measurement. 

But  one  of  the  thinp  we  are  looking  at  is  a  model  that  now 
exists  in  tireat  Britain  where  chambers  of  commerce  provide  the 
competency  testing  on  occupational  skills,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
explore  that  possibility,  because  there  are  very  few  towns  and  cities 
m  this  iNation  that  do  not  have  a  chamber  of  commerce  that  could 
become  the  vehicle  for  measuring  the  competencies  of  graduates  of 
postsecondary  vocational  education  training  programs. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  I  guess  one  last  question,  Mr.  Cole:  teacher  certifi- 
cation m  relationship  to  this  whole  thing,  where  do  we  have  to 
take  another  look,  a  closer  look,  at  certification  if  we  are  going  to 
make  changes? 

Mr.  Cole  Yes.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  In  fact,  we  are 
going  to  be  facing  m  vocational  education  over  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  massive  retirements,  and  there  are  not  people  to  come  in 
who  are  qualified,  nor  are  they  training  to  be  qualified,  and  certifi- 
cation is  one  part,  but  a  very  important  part,  of  that.  It  is  a  very 
broad  issue  that  really  needs  our  best  thinking.  It  is  not  something 
we  can  come  up  with  a  quick  answer  on.  It  is  really  essentially  a 
State  issue,  though,  not  a  Federal  issue. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  observe  that  Mr.  Chandler,  a  former  member 
ot  this  committee,  who  has  now  come  on  my  other  committee,  sold 
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us  during  the  last  higher  education  reauthorization  a  mid-career 
change  idea,  to  encourage  our  teachers'  colleges,  to  put  in  place  a 
short-time  program  that  would  take  somebody  with  years  of  experi- 
ence in  a  particular  field,  who  decided  they  had  reached  a  stage  in 
their  life  where  they  would  like  to  pass  some  of  t'lis  knowledge  on 
as  a  teacher,  to  run  them  through  a  fast  program  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  for  certification.  Some  States  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  The  State  of  Washington  was  already  doing  it 
when  Rod  brought  it  to  us,  and  it  shows  some  promise. 

When  we  discussed  it  at  that  time,  we  kept  talking  about  Iiow  we 
could  capture  physicists,  and  engineers,  and  mathematicians,  and 
so  on.  But  we  had  experience  with  the  Job  Corps— and  I  want  to 
get  back  to  Mr.  Feuer  with  this  one — where  we  discovered,  because 
we  weren't  hung  up  with  teacher  certification,  we  could  have  some- 
body teaching  such  things  as  transmission  rebuilding,  who  had  20 
years  in  a  downtown  garage  rebuilding  transmissions.  He  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  grading,  and  taking  attendance,  and  other 
things  that  you  learn  in  teachers'  colleges,  but  he  knew  transmis- 
sions. 

It  occurred  to  me  during  the  long  years  of  fights  to  protect  that 
program  that  the  reason  we  were  able  to  do  that  is  that  we  didn't 
run  it  through  the  education  system,  and  that  was  part  of  the  prob- 
lem that  we  had.  Vocational  education  does  fall  into  the  regular 
system,  and  the  question  of  what  it  takes  to  teach  is  being  ad- 
dressed, it  seems  to  me,  wrongly.  They  take  the  teachers  in  place 
and  try  to  devise  a  test  to  find  out  whether  they  are  conversant 
with  the  material  rather  than  going  the  other  way  around  and 
finding  people  who  are  conversant  with  the  material,  know  what 
vhey  are  doing,  and  turn  them  into  teachers. 

Mr.  Feuer,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  gold  mine  to  be  mined  out 
there.  In  the  seventies,  in  the  early  seventies  in  particular,  the 
Nixon  administration  decided  that  the  Job  Corps  wasn't  working. 
So  we  had  contracts  out  all  over  this  country  to  study  the  effective- 
ness of  vocational  training  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  saw  something  very  famUiar  here  when  I  got  to  this  point 
where  you  said  that  job  placement,  wage  rates,  earnings,  and  em- 
ployment of  students  who  complete  defined  courses  of  vocational 
study  can  provide  important  clues  to  program  quality.  We  v/ere 
dealmg  with  something  different  in  the  Job  Corps;  we  were  dealing 
with  people  in  abject  poverty,  removing  them  in  most  instances 
from  their  environment,  putting  them  on  abandoned  Army  bases, 
and  teaching  them  a  variety  of  vocations,  but,  in  the  process,  they 
were  learning  a  whole  lot  of  other  things,  like  showing  up  for  work 
on  time  and  so  on. 

What  we  discovered  was  that  the  people  who  tried  to  measure 
the  success  would  come  up  with  things  like  only  \  percent  of  the 
people  who  took  a  particular  vocational  course  ended  up  getting  a 
job  with  that.  What  we  thought  was  important  was  what  percent- 
age of  the  people  who  completed  the  course  got  some  kind  of  a  job. 

This  is  a  biased  personal  view  I  have,  but  we  had  a  witness  the 
other  day  that  saia  that  if  there  wasn't  a  correlation  between  the 
career  you  ended  up  with  and  the  vocational  training,  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. I  spent  a  year  in  the  Henry  Ford  Trade  School,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  was  able  to  do  engi- 
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neering  work  on  the  basis  of  that  freshman  h^gh  school  year  equal 
to  or  better  than  most  of  the  people  I  was  in  the  program  with  in 
an  officer  trainmg  program  in  college.  I  have  been  using  what  they 
taught  me  m  that  year  all  my  life,  and  somehow  it  struck  me  that 
we  niiss  the  boat  when  we  suggest  that  learning  is  lost  because  you 
don  t  erd  up— -if  I  had  ended  up  as  a  tool  and  die  maker,  I  guess 
that  program  would  have  been  a  success.  I  ended  up  as  a  lawyer 
instead,  and  now  I  know  more  about  tool  and  die  making  than  law- 
yers need. 

But  the  thing  that  sort  of  frightens  me  when  yov  look  at  these 
ways  of  measuring  by  the  effect  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  effects 
that  result  from  things  other  than  the  piogram. 
,  You  did  have  a  saving  paragraph  later  when  you  said,  however. 
We  dou  t  know  how  to  take  into  account  the  sociological  and  envi- 
ronmental reasons  why  a  person  will  succeed  or  not  succeed  that 
go  beyond  their  education  and  training." 

The  whole  idea  of  trying  to  start  a  system  of  testing  that  has 
people  rating  programs  in  schools  usmg  any  of  the  criteria  that  you 
have  talked  about  here  is  frightening  to  me,  because  then  we  will 
have  these  people  so  tied  up  in  showing  success  on  these  measure- 
ments that  they  will  forget  v/hat  they  starteu  to  do.  They  will  be 
like  the  fellow  to  starts  out  fx)  drain  the  swamp  and  gets  distracted 
by  the  alligators  up  to  his  tail.  That  is  what  happens. 

Our  experience  with  JTPA:  some  of  us  expressed  these  reserva- 
tions when  we  put  performance  standards  in  JTPA.  What  the  GAO 
and  the  audit  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  Labor  Department 
came  to  us  with  last  fall  is  that  that  has  encouraged  people  run- 
ning the  JTPA  program  to  cream  the  population.  In  fact,  by  meas- 
unng  placements,  we  find  that  for  most  of  the  people  in  some 
areas— not  all— the  incentive  becomes,  how  do  we  get  this  person 
^JJSa^  '^^^  ^  Sood  objective,  but  it  misses  the  people  that 
d  IFA  was  mtendoti  to  have  recruited.  They  don't  recruit  problems, 
they  recruit  the  probable  successes,  and  that  is  one  of  the  adverse 
effects  that  end  result  kind  of  testing  and  measurement  as  a  per- 
formance standard  gives  you. 

I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  some  examination  by 
your  people  of  anything  you  can  find  in  that  pile  of  studies  that 
were  made  in  Job  Corps  that  indicates  to  you  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  way,  without  endangering  the  purposes  of  vocational  education, 
of  making  such  measurements. 

I  am  really  frightened  when  you  say  that  you  are  going  to  do  it 
by  competencv  tests,  which  was  your  second  shot,  because  we  have 
been  talking  here,  and  the  panel  has  been  talking,  about  the  need 
to  get  business  directly  involved.  What  I  have  seen  is  business  di- 
rectly involved  to  the  extent  of  actually  sitting  down  with  the  voca- 
tional school,  helping  them  to  design  a  specific  curriculum,  and 
then  saying,  "If  you  will  train  people  so  that  you  can  certify  that 
they  have  reached  this  level  of  competency  in  this  operation,  and 
then  this  level  and  this  level,  we  will  hire  them.'' 

One  very  large  corporation  hires  virtually  100  percent  of  the 
graduates  of  one  of  these  such  programs  in  my  district,  unfortu- 
nately not  in  my  State;  they  hire  him  for  his  State,  Ohio.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, if  you  looked  at  them,  it  would  give  you  a  pretty  good 
looking  success  rate.  But  that  is  because  that  program  was  de- 
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signed  to  succeed  with  u  business  that  had  a  direct  interest  in  get- 
ting raw  material  trained  up  to  a  point  where  they  feel  they  can 
take  that  raw  material  ard  now  move  it  into  a  useful  and  produc- 
tive person  in  their  operation. 

Right  next  to  them,  however,  there  would  be  people  who  are 
taking  more  generalized  vocational  education  with  no  specific  em- 
ployer sitting  out  there  waiting  to  get  them  when  they  leave.  So  it 
would  give  you  a  very  uneven  picture  of  whether  that  is  a  success- 
ful school.  That  school  is  so  successful  that  people  from  all  over  the 
area  call.  It  happens  to  have  my  name  on  it,  so  my  office  gets  calls 
all  the  time  fiom  parents:  "Can  you  get  my  kid  into  your  school?" 
That's  one  of  the  problems  of  having  people  name  something  for 
you;  people  think  that  you  have  something  to  do  with  operating  it. 

It  has  Deen,  in  my  view,  a  very  successful  operation,  because  it  is 
dominated  by  programs  such  as  I  have  described  that  are  worked 
out  with  busmesses,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  interaction  between 
the  business  and  the  school  district  that  sometimes  results  in  what 
are  almost  permanent  arrangements,  permanent  in  the  sense  that 
they  go  on  for  several  years. 

The  competency  that  that  employer  wants  may  be  irrelevant  to 
other  employers,  and  you  measure  that  student  with  some  kind  of 
a  general  competency  test,  and  they  are  not  going  score  very 
well.  They  are  going  to  score  real  well  in  what  that  curriculum  was 
designed  to  enable  them  to  do  for  that  employer  or  that  industry,  if 
it  is  broader  than  a  single  employer. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  look  at  what  we  did  and  what  a  lot  of 
people  did  and  see  if  that  tempers  your  idea  about  the  probability 
that  we  can  do  better  now  than  we  did  with  all  those  years. 

I  don't  know  how  much  Federal  money  was  spent  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  measure  success,  and  nobody  on  this  committee  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  was  ever  convinced  that  they  did  it  well  or  did  it 
with  enough  validity  to  cause  us  to  want  to  change  policy.  The  pro- 
gram, in  the  meantime,  was  spending  all  of  its  tune  oeing  inter- 
viewed by  people  who  were  trying  to  evaluate  them  and  very  little 
time  trying  to  innovate,  and  modernize,  and  come  up  to  date. 

Some  of  the  things  that  were  done  in  Job  Corps  were  remarkable 
successes,  looking  at  it  in  a  general  sense  of  what  happened  to  the 
people;  some  of  them  had  been  pretty  miserable  failures. 

One  study  that  comes  quickly  to  mind  is  that,  for  some  reason, 
the  only  people  who  would  take  Job  Corps  programs  involving 
women  were  colleges,  and  we  found  out  they  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  expensive  and  least  effeccive  programs  that  we  had  in  the  Job 
Corps.  We  found  that  the  ones  that  were  run  by  private  industry— 
and  there  were  very  large  companies  that  got  into  the  Job  Corps 
business  and  ran  them  for  us  on  a  cost-plus  basis  rather  than  a 
fixed  cost— were  costing  us  less  and  getting  better  results.  Ulti- 
mately, we  weaned  them  away,  but  we  couldn't  wean  the  women's 
programs  away,  because  everybody  was  afraid  to  deal  with  a  dormi- 
tory full  of  women. 

Maybe  times  have  changed  in  a  decade  so  that  that  would  no 
longer  be  the  case  if  we  tried  to  do  it  again,  but  there  were  all 
kinds  of  factors  we  ran  into  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  educationci"'  program  or  anything  else,  that  had  more  to  do 
with  all  the  pressures  that  are  on  the  individuals  involved,  that  we 
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found  we  couIdn^t  measure  and  we  couldn't  predict  success  or  fail- 
ure. We  could  predict  failure  if  somebody  left,  but  it  wasn't  until 
niany  years  into  the  program  that  we  went  to  find  out  why. 

The  Fo^  Motor  Company  had  a  program  in  Oklahoma,  Philco 
division.  They  had  a  lot  of  women  in  the  program,  and  they  would 
leave,  go  back  home,  and  through  the  insistance  of  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  this  conmiittee  there  was  an  investigation  conducted 
by  conimittee  staff.  Then  there  was  a  foUow-study  that  found  f -y  ': 
most  of  them  were  going  home  because  they  had  little  sisters  ^  I 
brothers  that  they  were  afraid  were  not  being  taken  care  of  by  a 
person  who  was  not  an  attentive— that  is  the  kindest  way  I  can  put 
it— parent,  or  caring  parent,  and  they  were  worried  about  their  sib- 
lings. They  didn't  leave  because  they  didn't  like  the  school;  they 
didn  t  leave  because  they  weren't  profiting  from  it;  they  had  other 
reasons.  Nobody  had  ever  bothered  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
them  when  they  left,  to  go  and  ask  them,  "Why  did  you  quit?" 
That  ended  up  convincing  us  that  we  were  fighting  a  very  tough 
battle  agamst  a  lot  of  forces  that  couldn*t  be  measured  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  teachers  or  instructors  that  we  were  putting  in  place. 

I  would  hope  that  when  you  have  something  definitive  that  you 
want  to  suggest  to  us  as  a  way  in  which  to  change  this  legislation, 
you  are  not  going  to  start  us  repeating  that  experience,  because  I 
think  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  you  will  find  that  we  have  a 
very  healthy  skepticism  about  what  you  can  find  out  by  testing 
people. 

In  your  business,  you  people  have  tc  believe,  because  it  is  a  sci- 
ence with  you,  that  testing  produces  valid  results.  We  had  the  GAO 
indicate  to  us  in  the  hearing  the  other  day  that  they  took  a 
number  of  schools  that  had  been  engaged  in  what  is  called  school 
reform,  testmg  children  before  they  graduate  from  high  school, 
toting  teachers,  and  they  found  out  it  was  a  wash.  In  some  places, 
they  found  that  the  scores  unproved  4  percent.  That  was  the  maxi- 
mum improvement  they  found,  and  tlie  maximum  deleterious 
effect  they  found  was  4  percent.  When  you  put  them  together, 
nothing  has  happened;  we  are  just  taking  a  lot  of  tests,  and  noth- 
ing has  improved  or  worsened  as  a  result  of  all  that. 

Politicians  at  the  State  level  hnve  been  off  on  an  adventure  r  w 
for  years:  Let  s  test  kids  before  we  give  them  a  diploma,  and  let's 
test  teachera  before  they  teach  next  year,  and  if  we  test,  we'll  know 
something,  and  it  would  appear  now  that  we  don't  know  any  more 
than  we  did  before. 

So  I  don't  want  to  see  our  resources  tied  up  in  testing,  and  I 
don  t  want  local  people  to  be  thinking  about  the  tests  that  they 
have  got  (o  meet  while  they  are  trying  to  do  the  job.  I  think  the 
test  they  have  got  to  mee*  is  whether  they  are  satisfied  that  that 
person  that  they  have  got  on  their  program  is  better  equipped  to  be 
a  taxpayer  when  they.get  through. 

I  ani  not  trying  to  knock  down  the  whole  profession  of  testing 
but  askmg  you  to  be  real  careful  and  have  another  look  before  you 
give  a  specific  direction  to  go  in  and  pursuing  the  idea  of  using  per- 
formance testing  or  such  thin^  as  wage  levels  and  so  on.  T  don't 
know  how  you  would  do  that.  Even  in  my  State,  the  difference  be- 
tween entry  wage  levels  in  my  congressional  district  in  suburban 
Detroit  and  a  district  50  miles  from  me  would  be  dramatically  dif- 
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fevent.  While,  for  other  reasons,  you  might  come  to  the  conclusion 
they  are  doing  a  dramatically  better  job  50  miles  from  me  than 
they  are  in  the  area,  I  don't  think  that  the  wage  that  they  get  is  a 
very  valid  measure  in  any  event,  because  there  is  too  much  area 
variation.  The  difference  between  the  industrial  southeastern  part 
of  Michigan  and  the  more  agricultural  and  resort  area  of  upper 
Michigan  is  quite  strong  even  today  with  lower  industrial  wages. 

I  hope  you  will  look  at  some  of  these  other  things  and  give  us 
your  ideas.  Obviously,  I  have  already  told  you,  it  would  please  me 
if  you  said  there  isn't  a  practical  way  to  impose  testing  and  per- 
formance measurements  on  this  program  at  this  time.  But  if  you 
would  at  least  say  you  ought  to  be  careful,  and  here's  how  far  we 
think  you  can  go,  and  we  aren't  willing  to  tell  you  to  go  further 
than  this  without  causing  problems,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  us. 

I  guess  there  might  be  questions  raised  in  your  mind  with  that. 
This  is  an  old  argument.  Most  of  what  I  have  said  has  been  said  in 
this  room  for  the  last  25  years  over  and  over.  We  did  have  a 
Member  years  ago  who,  fortunately,  left  us  to  become  governor  of 
one  of  our  States,  who  believed  that  you  could  test  for  everything, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  been  governor  for  a  while,  I  appeared  in  a 
programs  with  him  and  found  out  that  he  had  changed — he  made 
me  look  like  a  sissy— because  his  State  tried  it.  I  think  it  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  retiring  him  as  governor,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  may  have  sharpened  the  focus  of  his  attention. 

Mr.  Grandy,  do  you  have  any  questions  or  comments? 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  the  panel  to  not  really  comment  but  perhaps  specu- 
late a  'ttle  bit  about  a  condition  about  the  work  force  that  we  are 
looking  at,  circa  2000,  that  usually  does  not  show  up  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  or  any  of  the  data.  I  bring  this  up  because  it  is  a 
parochial  concern. 

Iowa  currently  has  a  population  that  is  second  in  the  Nation 
with  people  who  are  65  and  over.  It  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
populations  nationally.  Actually,  85  and  over,  I  understand,  is  the 
fastest  growing  population. 

But  it  .occurs  to  me  that  as  we  look  at  work  shortages  and  we 
predict  that  our  work  force  will  be  predominantly  female,  more  mi- 
norities, dual-family  incomes— things  of  that  nature — we  evade  the 
statistic  which  runs  parallel  to  that,  and  we  have  an  America  that 
is  getting  grayer  and  is  perhaps  being  denied  ten  years  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  work  force  because  of  various  laws  that  we  have  in 
place  that  encourage  people  to  leave  the  work  force  prematurely  at 
this  point  and  stay  out  and  become  tax  receivers  rather  than  tax 
payers. 

We  had  the  Secretary  of  Labor  up  in  front  of  the  committee  a 
while  back,  and  I  addressed  that  concern.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  reinsteting  or  reinvigorating  a 
work  force  that  might  come  back  into  play  in  the  years  ahead,  that 
might,  in  a  sense,  not  come  from  people  that  are  coming  out  of 
high  schools  and  coming  out  of  technical  schools  and  moving  lin- 
early from  age  16  up  through  age  21,  but  moving  back— people  who 
are  65  who  are  coming  back  in— that  the  place  to  get  retrained  is, 
obviously,  again,  the  community  colleges,  vocational  institutions, 
and  places  liKe  that. 
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Have  you  thought  at  all  about  this?  Is  this  a  legitimate  function 
tor  vocational  education,  and,  if  so,  how  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  involved? 

Mr.  Pucciano,  you  are  leaning  toward  the  microphone. 

-'r.  Pucciano.  Yes,  if  I  may. 

Almost  every  demographic  projection  and  economic  projection 
suggests  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  having  older  Americans 
as  part  of  the  work  force.  We  simply  will  not  have  enough  people 
hd  the  work  force  m  order  to  be  economically  competitive  unless 
that  work  force  mcludes  people  who  are  older  than  they  are  today, 
and  most  of  those  people  will  require  retraining;  skills  will  need  to 
be  upgraded;  new  jobs  wIU  have  to  be  provided  for  them,  or  new 
skills  will  have  to  be  provided,  and  that  is  certainly  a  function  of 
postsecondaiy  vocational  education. 

I  have  used  community  college  statistics.  The  average  age  of  com- 
mumty  college  students  today  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
66  or  d4  years  old,  and  it  is  continuing  to  grow  as  older  workers  are 
commg  back  m  and  being  retrained,  and  as  a  national  policy,  be- 
cause in  order  lOr  us  to  remain  competitive  in  the  global  market- 
place, this  Nation  will  have  to  have  all  of  its  players  on  the  field, 
and  that  mcludes  all  of  the  minority  populations  that  you  men- 
tioned as  well  as  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Grandy.  I  hope  we  are  not  arguing  for  another  set-aside  in 
terms  of  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Pucciano.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Kolberg,  do  you  have  a  comment? 
Mr.  Kolberg.  Yes,  Mr.  Grandy. 

I  noticed  just  the  other  day— probably  you  have  these  figures, 
too— that  better  than  half  the  males  in  this  country  aged  62  are 
retired.  1  thmk,  given  that  I  was  in  the  Great  War  along  with  the 
chairaaan,  some  of  us  are  along  about  that  age.  We  feel  vigorous 
and  I  thmk  tymcally  one  of  the  reasons  we  spend  as  much  re- 
sources as  we  do  on  health  is  that  the  62-year-old  today  is  a  very 
different  person  than  they  were  back  in  our  grandparents'  dav  and 
are  certainly  capable  of  working. 

I  would  end  up  by  saying  two  things.  First  of  all,  I  think  the 
market  IS  going  to  take  care  of  it.  As  you  suggest,  there  are  going 
to  be  shortages  of  workers.  ITie  private  sector  is  going  to  take  care 
ot  it  by  offering  incentives  and  bringing  them  in,  and  you  have  al- 
ready seen  the  ads.  The  McDonald's  ad  is  sort  of  the  leading  edge. 
You  pj-e  going  to  see  a  whole  lot  more  of  that. 

Secondly,  I  would  say  to  the  Congress,  it  is  time  you  take  a  hard 
look  at  Social  Secunty.  The  reason  62-year-olds  can  retire  the  way 
they  do  now  is  that  they  can  retire  on  a  socially  paid  for  plan,  and 
this  IS  certainly  no  official  position  of  mine,  it  is  my  own  personal 
position,  that  our  society  can  no  longer  afford  to  allow  its  senior 
citizens,  if  you  will,  to  leave  the  work  force  that  early  through  a 
publicly  paid  for  subsidy. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  happily,  it  is  not  the  purview  of  this  commit- 
tee to  oversee  Social  Security  and  make  those  comments. 

1  ^ee  with  you  privately  and  sponsor  getting  rid  of  the  earn- 
ings test  to  allow  people  to  get  back  into  the  workplace  without 
paying  a  dollar  of  tax  for  every  two  dollars  they  earn.  These  kinds 
ot  things,  1  think,  are  inevitable;  I  agree  with  you. 
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I  want  to  limit  this  discussion  to  what  needs,  what  role,  vocation- 
al education,  the  vocational  infrastructure  in  this  country,  are 
going  to  have  to  not  just  reeducate  but  reinvigorate  this  popula- 
tion. You  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  people  that  are  already  re- 
tired and  have  to  be  brought  back  in.  I  think  they  have  good  work 
skills,  but  the  work  force  they  are  entering  is  different  than  the 
one  that  they  left. 

Again,  this  is  a  parochial  concern.  All  of  our  people  in  Iowa,  if 
they  are  not  farmers  or  moving  into  manufacturing,  for  the  most 
part,  are  leaving  the  State  by  the  time  they  are  21.  We  do  have  a 
preponderance  of  people  who  are  65  and  over,  and  it  has  been  my 
concern  for  some  time  that  perhaps,  rather  than  bemoaning  the 
fact  that  our  kids  are  leaving,  we  ought  to,  in  a  sense,  empower  the 
people  that  are  there. 

So  I  am  asking  vou,  as  educators,  and  administrators,  and  as 
scholars  on  this  suoject,  to  perhaps  give  us  some  guideince  as  to 
how  we  might  help  you  put  into  a  place  a  program  that  reinvigo- 
rates  older  Americans  through  education. 

Mr.  McCabe. 

Mr.  McCabe.  Some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  right  now  are 
with  people  that  are  underemployed,  unemployed,  untrained,  and 
so  forth,  and  then  the  question  of  the  productivity  of  the  oldei 
worker  when  we  are  competing  in  a  world-wide  marketplace  also 
has  to  be  a  factor  to  ue  considered. 

Frankly,  your  question  is  very  perplexing,  and  I  think  we  almost 
have  to  be  subject  to  divine  revelation  to  answer  it.  It  is  a  very  per- 
plexing question. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  generally  only  the  m^ority  members  of  this 
committee  are  subject  to  divine  revelation. 

I  just  offer  this.  There  are  problems  with  this  kind  ot  argjument 
because,  in  a  sense,  you  are  going  to  have  competing  generations  in 
some  cases  looking  for  jobs.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  or  psychologi- 
cally assess  how  much  a  person  over  65  can  learn  and  return  to  the 
workplace  with  new  technological  demands  on  his  or  her  education, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  town  meetings  that  I  regularly  con- 
duct, the  people  that  are  the  most  vibrant,  the  people  that  are  most 
aware  of  the  issues,  the  people  that  are  most  enthusiastic  and  si- 
multaneously most  critical  of  what  we  do  here  in  Washington  are 
people  who  are  65  and  over,  and  they  are  clamoring  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  component  of  vocational 
education  that  allows  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCabe.  But  the  legs  are  the  first  to  go,  they  say,  and  then 
the  backs,  so  perhaps  the  older  generation  should  have  a  thrust 
toward  them  doing  the  thinking  and  the  others  doing  the  physical 
labor. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  they  would  probably  agree  to  that.  But,  again, 
we  have  put  a  lot  of  people  out  to  pasture  prematurely,  I  think, 
through  our  incessant  obligation  and  desire  as  a  Government  to 
help  people.  Usually,  that  produces  ^diminishing  dividends. 

We  have  talked  about  mid-career  teachers,  and  of  course  a  lot  of 
people  that  are  65  and  over,  I  think,  we  can  legitimately  call  mid- 
career.  But  can  some  of  those  mid-career  teachers  have  mid-career 
students  who  could  go  into  the  kinds  of  high-tech  jobs  or  new  skill 
jobs?  Is  that  something  that  you  foresee  offering  training  to,  or  are 
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we  talking  about  a  population  that  is  already  over  the  hilL  so  to 
speak?  ? 
^  Mr.  McCab?:.  One  of  the  joys  of  teaching  in  a  community  college 
IS  having  older  students  who  know  <txactly  what  they  want,  and 
they  are  very  dedicated  to  getting  their  education,  and  certainly 
tney  are  not  a  detriment  to  the  classroom,  they  are  a  big  asset  to 
the  classroom. 

Mr.  Grandy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McCabe,  I  concur  with  you. 
I  would  tlunk  it  might  be  a  good  object  lesson  for  somebody  who  is 
perhaps  16  years  old  to  be  m  the  same  classroom  with  somebody 
who  IS  65  years  old  and  have  a  little  of  that  cross-pollination  going 
back  and  forth  over  the  aisle,  because  I  think  sometimes  peer  pres- 
sure mitigates  against  education,  clearly  in  our  high  schools,  and  I 
assume  m  our  vocational  institutions  as  well.  It  might  be  not  a  bad 
idea  to  look,  as  we  reassess  this  program,  to  have  the  kind  of  flexi- 
bility that  allows  two  populations  to  sit  side  by  side  and  learn  from 
one  another. 

Mr.  McCabe.  The  average  age  that  was  cited  by  one  of  the  other 
speakers,  about  33  in  the  community  college,  when  you  have  ^ot 
probably  half  your  students  who  are  just  out  of  high  school,  indi- 
cates a  lot  of  people  in  mid-life,  later  life,  are  students  at  the  com- 
munity college. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Cole,  did  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  C;oLE.  Yes.  The  issue  is  that  if  peonle  have  worked  for  40  or 
45  years  and  they  want  to  retire  in  dignity,  they  should  be  able  to 
do  so.  The  question  is  whether  or  not,  if  they  are  above  65,  they 
choose  to  go  into  the  labor  market  or  they  are  forced  to  go  into  the 
labor  market,  and  I  would  not  want  to  see  a  system  that  would 
force  people  to  go  into  the  labor  market,  nor  would  I  want  to  see  a 
system  hke  this  that  would  be  a  one  that  would  excuse  or  allow  us 
to  neglect  the  younger  people  because  these  people  are  here.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  say,  ''Well,  we  have  taken 
care  of  the  problem  on  the  older  end:  therefore,  we  no  longer  have 
an  obligation  to  the  younger  people.^*  I  think  that  would  be  a  big 
mistaKe. 

However,  I  think  if  you  do  look  at  the  changing  nature  of  work 
and  the  changing  nature  of  the  workplace,  which  is  essentially 
from  back  work  to  brain  w^rk,  there  is  no  question  that  people  at 
M  or  older  could  make  very  important  contributions  to  the  work- 
place, and  there  are  intergenerational  education  programs,  work 
programs,  that  are  out  there  now. 

I  think  the  question  is,  though,  the  more  fundamental  one,  and 
that  is  that  those  people  who  go  to  work  at  McDonald's,  whether 
they  are  going  to  work  at  McDonald's  for  self-fulfillment  or  they 
don  t  nave  enough  resources  to  live  in  dignity.  If  it  is  the  former,  I 
would  be  m  favor  of  it;  if  it  is  the  latter,  I  would  be  opposed. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Again,  just  to  conclude  this  discussion,  we  spend,  as 
1  understand  it,  about  27  percent  of  all  of  our  Federal  spending  on 
programs  for  people  65  and  over.  Most  of  those  programs  I  do  not 
consider  kind  of  productivity  investments,  the  likes  of  which  are 
usually  discussed  ir  this  committee.  I  certainly  think  that  it  does 
not  harm  the  future  of  our  workplace  or  the  success  of  vocational 
education  if  we  give  some  serious  thought  to,  as  I  i.aid  earlier,  rein- 
vigoratmg  this  potent  source  of  human  capital. 
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1^  '       Mr.  Chairman,  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  done. 
S*  -        Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

We  have  to  break.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Cole  on  behalf  of  all 
r  the  full  committee  chairmen  for  putting  on  the  record  that  we  still 
I         have  some  productive  years  ahead  of  us. 

I  I  want  to  thank  the  panel.  It  has  been  a  very  good  panel,  particu- 

|\        larly  since  almost  all  of  you  endorse  my  legislation.  That  makes  it 

ever  better.  But  I  think  that  the  tone  that  you  set  with  the  teach- 
I:  ^  ers*  union,  private  for-profit  schools,  the  public  system  in  Califor- 
I  /J  „      nia,  and  big  business,  little  business,  but  mostly  big  business,  indi- 

cates  that  there  is  so  much  agreement  amongst  you  that,  really,  it 
|;        is  not  impossible  and  it  shouldn't  be  too  difficult  to  get  all  of  these 
C        disciplines  working  together  to  give  us  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 
t        We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  contribution. 
i  [Whereupon,  at  12:02  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


H.R  7,  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE  CARL  D. 
PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  16,  1989 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 

Vocational  Education, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washingtorty  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  ac  9:00  a.m..  Room 
2175,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Augustus  R  Hawkins 
[Chairman]  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Ford,  Owens,  Hayes, 
Perkins,  Sawyer,  Payne,  Lowey,  Poshard,  Unsoeld,  Goodling,  Gun- 
derson,  Fawell,  Grandy,  and  Smith. 

Staff  present:  John  Jennings,  counsel;  Diane  Stark,  legislative 
specialist;  Beverly  Griffin,  research  assistant;  Andrew  Hartman, 
staff  director;  Jo-Marie  St.  Martin,  education  counsel;  and  Beth 
Buehlmann,  education  coordinator. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary and  Vocational  Education  is  called  to  order.  This  morning  we 
continue  the  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

We  assume  that  no  member  here  wants  to  make  a  statement. 
We  11  try  to  facilitate  the  hearing  because  unfortunately  h»ecause  of 
a  previously  cancelled  hearing,  we  will  have  a  rather  fuil  agenda 
today.  We  have  two  panels.  I  request  that  as  we  call  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  that  they  assemble  at  the  witness  table. 

The  first  panel  consists  of  Dr.  Marion  B.W.  Holmes,  Executive 
Director  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education  of  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools,  representing  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools;  William 
Littlejohn,  President,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  Joseph  Ballard;  Mr.  Edwin  Ferguson,  Principal, 
William  D.  Ford  Vocational/Tech  Ceniar  of  Michigan;  Ms.  Jill 
Miller,  Chair  of  the  National  Coalition  ""or  Women  and  Girls  in 
^ucation;  and  Mr.  James  Oglesby,  President-Elect  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  the  hearing  this  morn- 
ing. May  the  Chair  indicate  to  you  that  the  prepared  statements 
that  you  may  have  will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  their  entirety. 
We  hope  that  you  will  give  us  the  highlights  of  the  prepared  state- 
ments JO  as  to  leave  time  for  questioning. 

Fm  sure  the  members  will  have  many  questions.  We  hope  to  fa- 
cilitate the  meeting.  We  will  have  the  light  operating  so  that  each 
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Member,  to  the  extent  possible,  wUl  be  confined  to  the  five  min- 
utes. 1  would  like  to  caution  the  witnesses  that  you  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  respond  even  though  the  red  light  may  be  flash- 

We  will  try  to  facilitate  this  and  have  an  informative  and  eniov- 
able  session  with  the  panel. 
We  will  be  b^inning  with  Dr.  Holmes.  You  are  recognized  first. 

STATEMENTS  OP  MARION  B.W.  HOLMES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

CAREER  &  Vocational  education,  Philadelphia  public 

SCHOOLS;  WILLIAM  LITTLEJOHN,  PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  BAL- 
LARD,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR;  EDWIN  FERGUSON,  PRINCIPAL 
WILLIAM  D.  FORD  VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  CENTER,  MICHi' 
GAN;  JILL  MILLER,  CHAIR,  NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  WOMEN 
AND  GIRLS  IN  EDUCATION;  JAMES  OGLESBY,  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT, NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 

n  Sood  morning.  My  name  is  Marion 

B.  W.  Holmes.  I  m  the  Executive  Director  of  Career  and  Vocational 
Education  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  the  nation's  fifth 
largest  public  school  district. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  CkjuncU 
of  Great  City  Schools.  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  testify 
before  the  crucial  subcommittee  on  reauthorizing  the  Carl  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act 

Federal  vocational  programs  play  a  vital  part  in  the  educational 
offenngs  of  school  systems  in  our  cities.  With  your  permission,  Mr. 
Uiairman,  I  would  like  to  oifer  a  series  of  recommendations  on  the 
critical  issues  facing  the  current  Act:  accountability  and  standards, 
«ise  ot  funds,  the  matchmg  and  excess  cost  requirements,  targeting, 
secondary  and  post-  secondary  articulation,  special  populations  set- 
asides  and  coordination  with  other  programs. 

In  general,  we  believe  the  Vocational  Education  Act  needs  to  be 
reoriented  as  a  wholely  Federal  supplementary  prog^ram,  like 
Chapter  1,  whose  Federal  goals  are  clear,  and  whose  funding 
streams  are  fiscally  mdependent  of  local  and  state  eff"orts. 

The  program  as  currently  structured  permits  the  Federal  govern- 
ment little  leverage  in  either  tracking  where  its  funds  are  spent  or 
how  national  goals  are  met. 

We  think  that  realii;ning  the  program  more  with  the  traditional 
liederaJ  role  m  education  in  serving  special  populations  will  point 
to  solutions  to  the  technical  issues  that  are  currently  being  ^bat- 

Issue  A:  Matching  Requirements.  When  the  Carl  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  passed  in  1984,  it  included  a  new  requirement 
that  local  education  agencies  match  the  Federal  contribution 

The  reasonmg  for  this  was  to  increase  the  total  dollars  spent  on 
special  populations  for  vocational  programs  under  Title  H. 

Our  experience  in  the  cities,  however,  indicates  that  just  the  op- 
posite happened.  Rather  than  increasing  spending  on  the  disadvan- 
taged, spendmg  declmed. 

«o  o  ®  .?^^«lpWa  Public  Schools,  for  example,  had  to  turn  back 
^6.6  million  to  the  state  over  four  years  because  we  could  not  meet 
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the  match,  something  unintended  by  Congress  in  1984  for  a  district 
with  our  crushmg  levels  of  poverty.  «"xi'i. 

Recommendation  Number  One:  The  Council  of  Great  Qty 
teStedSSilSJ  matching  requirement  in  current  law 

Recommendation  Number  Two:  We  also  recommend  that  the 
tJefy^  requirement  in  the  current  law  be  deleted  en- 

Issue  B:  Special  PopiUations  Set-Asides.  The  Federal  role  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  historicaJly  has  been  built 
around  ensuring  equity  and  opportunity  for  those  of  our  students 
whose  access  to  the  American  dream  has  been  limited 
nnSrlLVi'^f  f'^^j  ^88  been  central  and  preeminent,  rather  than 
compartmentalized  and  secondary.  The  intent  in  1984  tightening 
fJr  f^o^i^  ^^^u  Populations  ^yas  to  enhance  the  funding 
Spni  t  i^fly^  Viu^!  handicapped,  the  limited  English  proff- 
cient.  and  others.  We  think  the  opposite  may  have  happened.  whUe 
complicating  the  ackninistration  of  the  program  at  thnam^Time 
We  believe  that  the  traditional  Federal  role  in  assuring  opporti!: 
nity  was  diluted  when  Title  H  as  written  to  attempt  two  dis£rate 
goa^:  enhancing  opportunity  and  encouraging  innovation. 

Ihe  latter  goal  is  best  served  through  local  state  funds,  which 
now  comprise  about  90  percent  of  all  vocational  education  spend- 

n.Urio'^""^*^^'  ^  f  ^  ^^^0*^  from  these  sources  that 
enhance  opportunity  something  the  Federal  government  is  strong- 
est at  and  should  be  encouraged  to  continue.  The  Federal  Act 
should  be  devoted  to  that  role  unambiguously.  aci 
.nrSnTi^r'^-^*'°J'  "^'•^^  We  therefore  recommend  replacing  the 
current  set-aside  funds  distnbution  system  with  set-asides  guiding 
ocal  fund  usage.  Set-asides  should  be  defined  in  ranges,  rathe? 

?umbS1f  fours.""'         ^  "PP"^  ^^"^'^ 
«n?RTf"'^'jfo*n"/.l"'"-A^.®        recommend  combining  Parts  A 
^ross<£  entire -ntle  applying  set-aside  requirements 

infe'itf;  Targeting  on  High-Need  Areas.  The  1984  Act  was  also 
'^""^  more  funds  into  areas  that  not  only  had  large  pro- 
portions of  poor  youth,  but  also  to  areas  where  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  were  in  a  short  sui-ily. 

nAS?nf'i".P"®'"?-'  characteristics.  While  nearly  22.8 

percent  of  the  nation  s  population  lives  in  cities  of  over  500.000 
people,  only  9.3  percent  of  the  nation's  secondary  vocational  insti- 
tutions are  m  cities  according  to  the  1976  data. 
rr,Siir*'i'°  '"•f^??  *hat  the  numbers  have  changed  dra- 

^nnHn/hffP'^^**^^  ^^^^  amendments.  The  recent  Geniral  Ac- 
counting Office  data  appears  to  bear  this  out. 

«nSfif  hesitated  in  the  past  reauthorizations  to  mandate  a 

«?"^'{!^/??"^^      distributing  resources,  partly  because 
J  InlrJ^^  ^  take  away  state  discretion,  and  partly  Because  of 
thedisparate agencies  dehvenng  vocational  educafion  services, 
ani  f^SP^if  V,     liT^  that  a  formula  is  appropriate  and  feasible. 

Shi'th^*^'?;i'o^agS3r^ 

pop 
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Recommendation  Five:  The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools  recom- 
mends that  funds  under  Title  II  be  distributed  to  counties  within 
states  according  to  the  Chapter  1,  ESEA,  formula,  and  within 
county,  based  on  poverty,  to  LEAs,  which  would  then  contract  with 
any  other  agency,  regardless  of  type,  delivering  services  to  second- 
ary-age youth. 

Or  the  Council  would  propose  an  option  that  states  have  discre- 
tion to  devise  their  own  special-needs  based  formula  for  distribut- 
ing monies  to  local  units,  except  that  the  I^A  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and  other  LEAs  whose  enrollment  was  over  30,000  or  any 
LEA  serving  high-school  students  only— for  example,  those  in  Ari- 
zona—whose enrollment  was  over  15,000  would  be  automatically 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  state's  Federal  allocation  that  corres  iond- 
ed  to  their  share  of  Chapter  1  ESEA  funds. 

Recommendation  Number  Six:  The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools 
recommends  that  states  be  required  to  distribute  95  percent  of 
their  allocation  to  the  local  level  by  formula  rather  than  80  per- 
cent. 

Issue  D:  Secondary  and  Postsecondary/ Adult  Services.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  decisions  Congress  needs  to  make  is  how  much  of  its 
vocational  resources  to  devote  to  secondary  schools,  and  how  much 
to  postsecondary/adult  services.  It  was  a  decision  largely  deferred 
in  the  1984  reauthorization. 

Recommendation  Eight:  The  Council  recommends  that  the  new 
Title  n  be  divided  into  two  sections,  with  75  percent  of  funds  being 
devoted  to  secondary-age  students;  25  percent  to  postsecondary 
adult  students. 

We  also  recommend  that  15  percent  of  the  new  Title  II  be  devot- 
ed to  authorizing  H.R.  22  to  articulate  services  between  agencies 
ser/ing  secondary-aged  youth  and  those  serving  postsecondary  or 
adult  populations. 

Issue  E:  Use  of  Funds.  In  reorienting  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
Congress  needs  to  revisit  what  the  program's  funds  are  used  for. 
The  Council  is  suggesting  that  those  uses  be  orienced  to  serving 
those  special  populations,  which  should  be  the  target  of  the  Act. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  vocational  education  at  the  Federal 
level  should  riot  encourage  innovation  and  experimentation,  but 
that  th<«e  purposes  be  focused  on  populations,  whose  access  to  vo- 
cational education  is  otherwise  limited.  We  have  a  suggested  list  in 
our  printed  testimony. 

Issue  F:  Accountability  and  Standards.  Current  efforts  demand- 
ing greater  accountability  from  local  service  providers  are  positive 
developments  in  the  education  universe.  There  is  little  reason  to 
think  the  debate  will  not  carry  over  into  vocational  education. 

Applications  of  new  accountability  measures,  goals  and  standards 
have  mainly  been  seen,  however,  in  Chapter  1,  ESEA,  and  in 
JTPA,  programs  that  comprise  large  shares  of  the  total  national 
effort  in  compensatory  education  job  training. 

The  Federal  vocational  program  is  much  smaller,  both  in  terms 
of  total  appropriation  ana  in  terms  of  sharo  of  total  vocational 
effort. 

Applying  program  improvement  or  state  standards  to  vocational 
education  in  the  same  ways  they  were  to  Chapter  1  and  JTPA  may 
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prove  to  be  ineffective  if  not  counterproductive,  especially  in  large 
cities. 

Coordination  with  Business,  Community  and  JTPA,  Issue  G.  To 
enhance  coordination  between  vocational  education  and  other  occu- 
pational programs,  the  Perkins  Act  currently  requires  cross-mem- 
bership on  vocational  education  and  JTPA  advisory  councils  and 
JTPA  review  of  state  plans  and  local  applications. 

The  Council  believes  that  these  requirements  have  been  helpful 
in  building  collaboration,  but  more  is  needed.  Vocational  education 
and  JTPA  continue  to  be  too  unrelated  with  one  another  and  too 
uncoordinated. 

Recommendation  Twelve:  The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 
recommends  that  JTPA  be  amended  to  require  50  percent  of  the 
program's  yo^ith  programs  be  operated  in-schools,  and  that  coordi- 
nation between  those  in-school  JTPA  programs  and  vocational  edu- 
cation be  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  our  major  recommendations  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

We  believe  that  together  these  proposals  will  simplify  the  law, 
provide  greater  targeting  of  resources,  re-  emphasize  Federal  prior- 
ities and  accountability,  and  protect  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped,  limited-English  proficient  and  others,  and  clar- 
ify the  twin  responsibilities  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  service 
deliverers. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions.  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Marion  Holmes  follows:] 
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Testijiony  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act 
before  the 

Rouse  Subccnmittee  on  ElQ7ientary#  Secondary  and 
Vocational  Education 
on  behalf  of 
Itie  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 


Mr.  Chairman,  ny  msuo  is  Marion  Holmes.    I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Career 
and  Vocational  Education  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  the  nation* s  fifth 
largest  public  school  district.    I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools. 

Currently  in  its  33rd  year,  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  is  a  national 
organization  comprised  of  45  of  the  nation's  largest  urban  public  school  systems. 
Our  Board  of  Directors  is  ccnfirised  of  the  Superintendent  and  one  Board  of  Education 
menter  from  each  city,  making  the  Council  the  only  independent  edjcation  group  so 
constituted  and  the  only  one  whose  membership  and  purpose  is  solely  urban. 

The  Council's  membership  serves  over  five  million  inner-city  youngsters,  or 
aEvroximately  12%  of  the  nation's  public  school  enrollment.   About  one-third  of  the 
nation's  Black  children,  27%  of  the  Hispanic  children  and  20%  of  the  nation's  Asian 
children  are  being  educated  in  our  schools.   Almost  one-third  of  these  children  come 
from  families  receiving  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  testify  before  this  crucial 
Subcommittee  on  reauthorizing  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  Fedsral 
vocational  programs  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  educational  offerings  of  school  systems 
in  our  cities. 


r)  n  o 
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Kith  ycur  permission,  Mr,  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  series  of 
reccramendations  on  the  critical  problems  facing  the  current  Act:    accountability  and 
standards,  use  of  funds,  the  matching  and  excess  cost  requirements,  targeting, 
secondary  and  post-second  -y  articulation,  special  poixjlations  set-asides,  and 
coordination  with  other  pr.^rans. 

In  general,  we  believe  the  Vocational  Education  Act  needs  to  be  reoriented  as  a 
wholely  federal  supplementary  program  like  Chapter  1  whose  federal  goals  are  clear 
and  whose  funding  streams  are  fiscally  independent  of  local  and  sta^e  efforts,  ihe 
program  as  currently  structured  penaits  the  federal  government  little  leverage  in 
either  tracking  where  its  funds  are  spent  or  how  national  goals  are  met.   We  thir* 
that  realligning  the  program  more  with  the  tiaditional  federal  role  in  education  in 
serving  special  populations  will  point  to  solutions  to  the  tedinical  issues  that  are 
currently  being  debated, 

•   ISSUE  At   Matching  Requirements, 

Hhen  the  Carl  Perkins  V<  cational  Education  Act  passed  in  1984  it  included  a  new 
requirement  that  local  education  agencies  matdi  the  federal  contribution,  itie 
reasoning  for  this  was  to  increase  the  tot^>l  dollars  spent  on  special  populations  for 
vocational  programs  unoe.  ritle  II,  Our  experience  in  the  cities,  howe^-r,  indicates 
that  ju£i  the  opposite  happened.   Rather  than  increasing  spending  on  the 
disadvantaged,  spending  declined,   Ihe  Riiladelphia  Public  Schools,  for  exaiiple,  had 
to  turn  back  $3,3  million  to  the  state  over  four  years  because  we  could  not  meet  the 
matdi,  something  unintended  b^'  Congress  in  1984  for  a  district  with  our  crushing 
levels  of  poverty. 


Reconaendation  1>  Ihe  Council  of  the  Great  rity  Schools  recommends  that  the 
matching  requirement  in  current  law  be  dele    '  entirely. 
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Recannendatlon  2;  itie  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  also  recanitiends  that  the 
excess  cost  per  child  requirement  in  current  law  be  deleted  entirely. 

•   ISaXE  Bt   Special  Populations  Set-Asides. 

•rtie  federal  role  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  historically  has  been 
built  arcund  ensuring  equity  and  opportunity  for  those  of  our  students  whose  access 
to  the  American  dream  has  been  limited.    It  is  a  role  that  has  been  central  and 
preeminent  rather  than  cotpartmentalized  and  secondary.  The  intent  in  1984  in 
tightening  the  set-asides  for  special  populations  was  to  enhance  the  funding  for  the 
disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  the  IL-nited  English  proficient  and  others.  We  thir* 
the  opposife  may  have  happened,  while  conplicating  the  administration  of  the  program 
all  at  the  sane  time. 

We  believe  that  the  traditional  federal  role  in  assuring  opportunity  was  diluted 
when  Title  II  as  written  to  attenpt  two  disrate  goals:   enhancing  opportunity  and 
encairaging  innovation,   itie  latter  goal  is  best  served  through  local  and  state  funds 
which  now  conprise  about  90%  of  all  vocational  education  ending.  Unfortunately, 
too  little  effort  is  devoted  from  those  sources  enhancing  o^^rtunity  —  sonothing 
the  federal  governroent  is  strongest  at  and  should  be  encouraged  to  continue.  Ihe 
federal  act  should  be  devoted  to  that  role  unanbiguously. 

Recommendation  3;   Ttie  Council  of  the  Great  Ci.y  Schools  reccramends  replacing 
the  current  set-asides  funds  distribution  system  with  set-asides  guiding 
local  fund  usage.   Set-asides  should  be  defined  in  ranges  rather  than  fixed 
percentages,  and  could  be  applied  to  either  dollars  or  nwijers  of  youth 


Recanmendation  4;   "Hie  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  reccmroends  conbining 
Parts  A  and  B  of  TiUe  II  of  the  Act,  and  applying  set-aside  requireinenta 
across  the  entire  Title. 


served. 
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•   ISSUE  C>  Targeting  on  HigtHteed  Areas. 

The  1984  Act  was  also  intended  to  send  more  funds  into  areas  that  not  only  had 
large  proportions  of  poor  youth  but  also  to  areas  where  vocational  educational 
programs  were  in  short  supply.   Cities,  in  general,  had  both  characteristics,  while 
near"iy  22.8%  of  the  nation's  population  lives  in  cities  of  o/er  500,000  people,  only 
9.31  of  the  nation's  secondary  vocational  institutions  are  in  cities  according  to 
1976  data.   We  have  no  reason  to  think  the  numbers  have  dianged  drematically,  despite 
the  1984  amendments.   The  recent  National  Assessment  of  vocational  Education  Inter 
report  appears  to  bear  this  out. 


Congress  has  hesitated  in  past  reauthorizations  to  mandate  a  specific  funding 
formula  for  distributing  resources,  partly  because  it  did  not  wish  to  take  away  state 
discretion  and  partly  because  of  the  disparate  agencies  delivering  vocational 
edxation  services.   The  Council  believes  that  a  lormula  is  appropriate  and  feasible, 
and  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  ages  of  target  populations  rather  than  to  type 
of  agency. 


RecoBioendation  5;   The  Oxincil  of  the  Great  City  Sdiools  reconoends  that 
funds  under  Title  II  be  distributed  to  counties  within  state  according  to  the 
Chapter  1  (ESEA)  fornula,  and  within  county  (based  on  poverty)  to  t£As  which 
would  then  contract  with  any  other  agency,  regardless  of  type,  delivering 
services  to  secondary-age  youth, 

or 

The  Council  would  propose  as  an  option  that  states  have  discretion  to  devise 
their  own  special-needs  based  fornula  for  distributing  monies  to  local  units, 
except  that  the  LEA  in  the  largest  city  of  the  state,  any  other  LEA  whose 
enrollment  was  over  30,000  or  any  LEA  serving  high-school  students  only  (e.g. 
thoce  .  n  Arizona)  whose  enrollment  was  over  15,000  ba  automatically  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  state's  federal  allocation  that  corresponded  to  their  share 
of  Chapter  1  (BSEA)  funds. 


Recommendation  6t   ^e  councU  of  the  Great  City  Schools  reccnnends  that 
states  be  required  to  distribute  951  of  their  allocation  to  the  local  level 
by  formula  rather  them  80%. 
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RecQigaendatlon   7:   TTie  Council  of  the  Gr    t  City  Schools  reccnnienas 
auUiorizing  up  to  $50  million  to  establJ       series  of  urban  school  technical 
assistance  centers  for  each  state. 


•   IsaJE  D:   Secondary  and  PostSecond^:/,^lt  Services, 

Oie  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  Congress  needs  to  make  is  how  much  of  its 
vocational  education  resources  to  devote  to  secondary  schools  and  how  much  to 
poetsecondary/adjlt  services.    It  was  a  decision  largely  deferred  in  the  1984 
reauthorization.   Congress  needs  to  decide  how  much  of  its  resources  goes  to  each 
^•^or  (explicitly). 


Recommendation  8;  The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  recanoends  that  the 
new  TiUe  Ii  be  divided  into  two  sectiotis,  with  75%  of  funds  being  devoted  to 
secondary-age  students  and  25%  to  postsecondary  adult  students, 

Recanroendation  9:  Mie  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  recairoends  that  15% 
of  the  new  Title  II  be  devoted  to  authorizing  H,R,22  to  articulate  services 
between  agencies  serving  secondary-aged  youth  and  those  serving  pcatsecondarv 
or  adult  populations. 


•    ISSUE  E:   Use  of  Funds, 

In  reorienting  the  purposes  of  th«  ^ct,  Congr<»ss  need?  *-o  re/isit  whac  the 
program's  funds  are  used  for,   Ine  Council  is  sufgestJng  that  those  uses  be  oriented 
to  serving  those  special  populations  which  shojld  be  tht-  .'xarget  of  the  Act,   We  are 
not  suggesting  that  vocational  education  at  the  Cederal  level  should  not  encourage 
Innovation  and  experJjnentation,  but  that  thes**  purposes  be  focuped  on  populations 
**i06e  access  to  vocationji  edjcation  is  otherwise  limited. 


Recownendation  10:  The  jo  \cil  of  the  Great  City  Schools  iccaimends  th?t 
Congress  anchor  the  use  ot  furds  'onder  the  Act  to  providing  for  special 
populations:   a)  job  ccau-eling  and  school-^npicMer  liaison  for  work 
placement  for  special  populations,  mentoring,    -'d  on-the-job  tzziT.ltt^  or  work 
ejcperi^ince;  b)  support  services  to  enable  youth  to  gain  ^rk  ejq^erience  and 
ciqpertlse,  e,g,  transport^jtlon,  child  care,  job  searc  .lasses,  ar^  other 
auxiliary  services;  c)  basic  skills  education  in  vordtional  education 
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classes;  and  d)  upgrading  and  refonning  of  vocational  education  curricula  and 
retraining  staff. 

•    ISSUE  F:   Accountability  and  Standards. 

Current  efforts  demanding  greater  accountability  from  local  service  providers  are 
^  positive  developments  in  the  education  universe,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  think 
the  debate  will  not  carry  over  into  vocational  education.   Applications  of  new 
accountability  measures/  goals  and  standards  have  mainly  been  seen,  however /  in 
Chapter  1  (ESEA)  and  in  OTA,  prograeas  that  caqprise  large  shares  of  the  total 
national  effort  in  conpensatory  educ'^i-ion  and  job  training.  Ohe  federal  vocational 
program  is  audi  amaller  both  in  tenas  of  total  appropriation  and  in  tenns  of  share  of 
total  vocational  effort.   Applying  program  inprovement  or  state  stanlards  to 
vocational  edication  in  the  sane  ways  they  were  to  Chapter  1  and  jtca  may  prove  to  be 
ineffective  if  not  counterproductive. 

Still/  the  overall  program  does  need  inprovement  and  we  would  favor  Congress* 
defining  program  goals  and  outcomes  from  whicii  LEAs  could  choose  when  measuring  their 
progress/  and  which  took  into  account  unique  local  situations, 

RecQflm&ndation  lit   Ohe  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  reccmnends  that 
congress  include  in  the  Act  a  broad  set  of  goals  and  outccroe  measures  f  rem 
which  LEAS  could  choose  for  evaluation. 

•    ISare  Gt   Coordination  with  Business/  Conmunity  and  JiPA 

To  enhance  coordination  betwe<;n  vocational  education  and  other  occupational 
progrne,  the  Perkins  Act  currently  requires  cross-membership  on  vocational  education 
and  JTPA  advisory  councils  and  JTPA  review  of  state  plans  and  local  applications. 
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Ttie  Coincil  believes  that  these  requirements  have  been  helpful  in  building 
collaboration,  hut  more  is  needed.  Vocational  education  and  jtpa  continue  to  be  too 
unrelated  with  one  another  and  too  uncoordinated. 

RecaTOendation  l2>   Itit  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  recommends  that 
i  * ^  anendedto  require  50%  of  the  program's  youth  prograns  be  operated 
in-schools  and  that  coordination  between  those  in-school  JTPA  programs  and 
vocational  education  be  required. 

•     OTOER  REOOWENtftnOHS; 

«ie  Council  would  also  suggest  a  number  of  other  recomraendations  to  nake  the 
program  better,  including: 

Rgcomnendation  13:   Itie  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  reccmroends  that 
state  plans  be  required  every  three  years  rather  than  every  two. 

Recmroendation  14;  Itie  Council  recoraroends  that  the  Act  be  reauthorized  for  five 
years  at  a  spending  level  of  $1.0  billion. 

Mr.  Oiainaan,  that  concludes  our  major  reccnroendations  for  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  We  believe  that  together  these  proposals 
will  sijiplify  the  law,  provide  greater  targeting  of  resources,  re-cnphasize  federal 
priorities  and  acawntability,  and  protect  the  needs  of  the  disadvant^ed, 
handicapped,  limited-English  proficient  and  others,  and  clarify  the  twin 
re^nsibilities  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  service  deliverers.    I  would  be 
I^eased  to  answer  questions. 

niank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 


if 
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Sunmacy  of  Major  Great  City  School  R&coBBienaations 


1.  1t)at  the  matching  requirenent  in  current  law  be  deleted  entirely. 

2.  That  the  excess  coet  per  child  requirenent  in  current  law  be  deleted  entirely. 

3.  Ttiat  the  current  set-asldes  for  distributing  funds  be  replaced  with 
percentages  ranges  guiding  the  uses  of  funds  at  the  local  level  based  on 
dollars  or  nwbers  of  youth  served  for  those  sane  populations. 

4.  nuit  Parts  A  and  B  of  Title  II  be  ccsbined  and  that  current  special 
populations  finding  uses  be  applied  to  entire  new  Title. 

5.  That  funds  be  distributed  within  state  to  counties  based  on  Chapter  1  (BSBA) 
and  within  county  (based  on  poverty)  to  LEKs  which  would  contract  with  any 
other  agency  delivering  services  to  secondary-sdiool  aged  youth. 


Ttuit  states  have  discretion  to  distribute  funds  within  stat^;  except  that 
LEAS  in  the  largest  city  of  any  state,  Z£A*s  with  enrollnents  over  30,000,  or 
I2A*8  over  15,000  serving  only  secondary-school  students  would  autonatically 
be  entitled  to  that  share  of  the  state's  federal  vocational  funds  that 
corresponded  to  that  t£A*s  portion  of  state  Chapter  1  funds* 

6.  That  states  be  required  to  distribute  by  focsula  9S%  of  their  federal 
vocational  education  allocation  to  the  local  level  rather  than  80%. 

7.  Ttiat  Congress  authorize  up  to  $50  million  to  establish  urbui  school  technical 
assistance  centers  for  each  state. 

8.  That  Title  II  be  divided  into  two  sections,  with  75%  of  funds  devoted  to 
secondary-age  students  and  25%  to  postsecondary/adult  populations. 

9.  That  15%  of  the  new  Title  II  be  devoted  to  authorizing  H.R.22  to  coordinate 
services  between  agencies  serving  secondary-aged  youth  and  those  serving 
postsecondary  or  adult  peculations. 

10.  That  the  use  of  funds  'ye  built  around  providing  for  special  populations:  a) 
job  counseling,  school-enplcyer  liaison,  mentoring,  work  ejf>erience  and  on- 
the-job  training;  b)  support  services  to  enable  youth  to  gain  work  experience 
and  expertise,  e.g*  transportation,  child  care  and  other  services;  c)  basic 
skills  education;  and  d)  upgrading  and  refozming  curricula  and  retraining 
staff.. 

11.  That  the  Act  include  a  broad  set  of  goals  and  outccme  neasures  from  which 
LBAs  could  choose  for  evaluation. 

12.  That  the  Act  amend  JT^A  to  require  that  50%  of  funds  be  used  for  in-school 
prograns,  coordinat  id  with  the  vocational  education  delivery  system. 


or  option 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Littlejohn? 

Mr.  LnTLEJOHN.  We  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vo- 
cational Eduction  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  au- 
1984^  °"  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  representing  over  50,000 
protessionals  and  others  concerned  about  the  education  of  children 

J.  nanaicaps  and  gifted  and  talented  children,  is  firmly  commit- 
ved  to  the  advancement  of  vocational  education  for  exceptional  per- 
sons. 

Our  membership  is  comprised  of  professionals  from  many  rele- 
vant disciplines  who  provide  a  unique  knowle'ige  base  from  which 
to  offer  comment  and  recommendations  for  this  valuable  legisla- 
Hon* 

We'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  thank  you 
personally,  and  to  thank  the  other  members  of  this  Committee  for 
the  sensitmty  and  dedication  with  which  you  have  addressed  the 
needs  of  citizens  with  disabilities  through  so  many  years  and  on  so 
many  occasions  durmg  the  course  of  your  legislative  work 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  William  Littlejohn,  current  President  of  the 
U)uncil  for  Exceptional  Children.  I've  spent  approximately  20 
i^aTlwel     ^°^*"*^*'"^**0"  0^  special  education  programs  at  the 

We  submit  our  full  statement  for  tlie  hearing  record.  I  will  now 
summarize  my  m^or  considerations. 

For  20  years  now,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  has  been 
appeanng  before  this  Congressional  panel  for  some  pretty  basic 
concerns.  f     j  ^c«ii. 

One,  that  occupationally  specific  vocational  education  is  a  crucial 
co^.  for  students  with  handicaps.  Two,  that  too  many  of  these 
same  students  do  not  have  that  opportunity.  And  three,  that  too 
many  of  the  program  offerings  to  which  they  do  have  access  do  not 
adequately  prepare  them  for  the  world  of  work.  That  is,  students 
WTth  handicaps  have  too  often  not  been  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams as  cooperative  education,  apprenticeship  programs,  and  mer- 
chandising and  technical  programs,  s 

The  promions  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  of  1984  were  tailored  to 
senously  address  all  three  of  these  concerns. 

Due  to  the  apparent  shutdown  of  the  Vocational  Education  Data 
system  m  the  early  VMa,  despite  clear  information  requirements 
nf  i,f^i?;  ^•tl'H?^  '1^^'  we  hav3  little  recent  data  on  the  number 
ot  students  with  handicaps  being  served  in  vocational  education,  or 
on  the  quahty  of  programs  in  which  they  are  participating,  al- 
though we  understand  pome  sampling  information  is  forthcoming 
from  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education,  which  is 
not  yet  m  the  public  domain. 

Past  data  from  1974  to  1981,  from  the  National  Center  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics  indicated  that  progress,  though  slow  and  limited, 
was  being  made  m  the  number  of  youth  with  handicaps  being 
served  since  the  creation  of  the  set-aside. 

^In  the  absence  of  comprehensive  current  data,  we  have  talked  in 
the  last  few  months  to  individuals  across  the  country— to  special 
eoucation  persons,  to  vocational. education  persons,  to  special  needs 
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vocational  education  persons,  to  persons  doing  specialized  research 
and  attendant  data  gathered  in  special  population  areas. 

We  have  asked  the  question,  "Is  the  trend  continuing?  Is  the  si^ 
uation  improving?"  The  answer  has  been  a  cautious  but  firm  re- 
sponse in  the  affirmative,  namely,  that  vocational  education  is 
making  concrete  progress  in  serving  youth  with  handicaps. 

With  respect  to  the  set-aside  of  10  percent  of  funds  under  the  Act 
for  the  vocational  education  of  students  with  handicaps,  we  have 
asked  these  same  individuals  whether  the  set-psides  should  be  re- 
tained. 

The  answer  has  been  a  resounding  "Yes."  We  have  further  asked 
whether  the  50-50  provision  match  and  the  excess  cost  provision 
should  be  retained.  The  answer  has  again  been  "Yes." 

We  have  further  observed  that  key  groups  among  our  coUegial 
organizations  in  the  education  community  are  calling  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  setraside  approach,  examples  being  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

We  have  also  observed  that  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  People  with  Disabilities  has  called  for  the  retention  of 
the  10  percent  setraside  funds  for  youth  with  handicaps  in  its 
report  titled:  "Special  Report:  An  Examination  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984  on  our  Nation's 
Citizens  with  Disabilities.** 

The  same  endorsement  for  continuation  has  been  conveyed  by 
the  Natio-  U  Association  of  Vocational  Education  for  Sp^ial  Needs 
Personne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  £ind  convincingly  evi- 
denced that  a  better  approach  than  the  use  of  a  set-aside  is  avail- 
able towaid  achieving  the  full  participation  of  students  with  handi- 
caps, CEC  remains  firmly  committed  to  the  set-aside  approach  as  a 
vehicle,  however  imperfect,  to  maximize  the  participation  of  excep- 
tional youth  in  vocational  education. 

In  taking  that  position,  CEC  is  joined  by  its  Division  on  Career 
Ltevelopment. 

Parenthetically,  we  have  observed  among  practitioners  in  the 
field  a  general  disinclination  to  change  the  basic  rules  for  special 
populations  so  soon  after  the  implementation  of  the  Perkins  Act 
and  at  a  time  when  vocational  education  overall  is  perceived  to  be 
m  a  state  of  flux  and  transition. 

Other  feathers  of  the  Perkins  Act.  We  have  already  cited  certain 
examples  of  important  provisions  respecting  youth  with  handicaps 
contained  in  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984. 

If  a  thorough  revision  of  that  legislation  is  being  contemplated 
by  this  panel,  CEC  is  most  anxious  thai  vital  provisions  beyond 
those  just  mentioned  not  be  lost  in  the  process. 

A  prime  example  would  be  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
current  Section  204  of  the  Act  titled,  'tJriteria  for  Services  and  Ac- 
tivities for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Disadvantaged." 

This  section  includes  vital  guarantees  for  youth  with  handicaps, 
such  as  equal  access  in  recruitment,  enrollment,  and  placement; 
equal  access  to  the  full  range  of  vocational  programs;  provision  for 
programming  in  the  least  restrictive  environment;  provision  for  vo- 
cational education  as  a  component  of  the  individualized  education 
program  as  authorized  in  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act; 
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provision  for  dissemination  of  information  to  students  respecting 
opportunities  available  in  vocational  education,  at  least  one  year 
to  eligibility;  and  provision  for  counselling  services  designed 
to  tacUitote  the  transition  from  school  to  pos^school  employment 
and  career  opportunities.  ^  ' 

Every  reauthorization  of  legislation  offers,  of  course,  an  opportu- 
nity to  design  improvements.  We  know  that  this  will  be  the  case  in 
this  reauthorization  of  the  vocational  education  statutes. 

In  that  spirit,  there  are  numerous  issues  about  which  CEC  re- 
mains totally  open-minded  and  committed  to  continuing  dialogue 
with  the  C!ongress  and  with  our  colleague  organizations 
.  .,???^Plfs  of  such  issues  include:  the  relative  matching  responsi- 
bilities between  the  state  and  local  recipients;  the  relative  portions 
of  special  population  dollars  going  to  secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  area  of  vocational  schools,  and  the  postsecondary  commu- 
nity; whether  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  in-state  flexibil- 
ity and  apportioning  of  funds  under  the  special  education  popula- 
tions set-asides,  and  whether  a  portion  of  the  set-aside  should  be 
retained  by  the  state  for  appropriate  state-level  activities;  and  fi- 
naiJv,  how  linkages  might  be  improved  with  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding commerce,  industry,  the  burgeoninj  world  of  small  busi- 
ng and  technical  sector,  and  organized  labor. 

Parentheticallv,  an  excellent  example  of  the  sort  of  meaningful 
improvement,  which  can  occur  in  the  course  of  reauthorization  de- 
liberations, can  be  found  in  the  innovative  "tech-prep"  proposal  in- 
troduced bv  Representative  William  Ford  of  this  C!ommittee. 

Mr.  Ford  proposes  to  authorize  $200  million  in  the  demonstration 
grants  for  soKialled  "Two  Plus  Two"  programs.  Students  would 
school^  ^o<=»*ional/technical  track  in  t>    r  junior  year  of  high 

Upon  matriculation  they  would  continue  toward  an  associate 
degree  in  a  community  college  or  technical  school.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  l<ord  and  look  forward  to  discussing  with  him  the  potential  for 
job  preparation  for  youth  with  handicaps  under  his  proposal. 

Before  ciosmg,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  us  to  cite  further  concerns 
and  aspirations  of  the  C!ouncil  which  may  have  been  alluded  to  but 
sP«?.ficallv  stated:  the  removal  of  eligibility  barriers  which  in 
ettect  discriu.xnate  against  youth  with  handicaps;  intensified 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  least  restrictive  vocational 
instructional  setting  for  each  participating  youth  with  a  handicap; 
a  ratio  of  state/local  dollars  to  Federal  dollars  in  vocational  pro- 
graming for  students  with  handicaps  v/hich  reaches  a  higher  level 
ot  the  state/local  commitment  for  students  overall  in  vocational 
education;  assurances  that  training  and  skills  developed  are  truly 
occupationally  specific,  that  is,  lead  to  meaningful  employment. 
Unhappily  our  review  of  merchandising  and  technical  programs, 
tor  example,  indicates  that  these  programs  continue  to  have  the 
lowest  representation  of  students  with  handicaps. 

Efficient  interaction  of  special  education,  vocational  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  job  training  systems  at  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  levels;  promotion  of  cooperative  and  apprenticeship 
programs  with  organized  labor  and  business  for  youth  with  handi- 
caps targeted  at  the  secondaiy  level  aiid  focused  on  paid  and  super- 
vised work-  site  experience  before  school  matriculation;  an  orga- 
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nized  approach  to  discovering  the  specific  characteristics  of  effec- 
tive vocational  education  programs  for  youth  with  handicaps  con- 
taining a  workable  mechanism  for  national  dissemination. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  only  say  clearly  and  simply 
that  the  quality  of  adult  life  for  millions  of  our  youth  with  handi- 
caps beyond  the  school  years  is  critically  dependent  upon  the  skills 
that  they  can  realize  through  the  major  learning  systems,  such  as 
vocational  education. 

The  Council  stands  ready  as  an  organization  to  provide  every 
professional  resource  which  it  can  command  to  assist  you  in  the 
performance  of  your  legislative  duties. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  William  Littlejohn  follows:] 
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We  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  House 
Subconnlttee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  0. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984.    The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  (CEC),  representing  over  50,000  professionals  and  others 
concerned  with  the  education  of  children  with  handicaps  and  gifted  and 
talented  children.  Is  firmly  cownltted  to  the  advancement  of  vocational 
education  for  exceptional  persons.   Our  membership  is  comprised  of 
professionals  from  many  relevant  disciplines  who  provide  a  unique 
knowledge  base  frow  which  to  offer  comment  and  recommendations  for  this 
valuable  legislation.    But  first,  we  offer  a  short  legislative  background 
from  our  perspective  on  behalf  of  exceptional  persons. 

Brief  Backgrwind 

The  federal  role  In  vocational  education  In  public  schools  began  with  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.    This  Act  allocated  funds  to  states  to  encourage 
high  schools  to  provide  more  practical  occupational  training. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  subsequent  1968  Amendments 
made  major  changes  In  federal  vocational  education  policy.   The  1963  Act 
targeted  aid  toward  particular  disadvantaged  groups.   The  1968  Amendments 
specified  that  at  least  15  percent  of  each  state's  basic  grant  be  used  for 
disadvantaged  students,  at  least  10  percent  for  students  with  handicaps, 
and  at  least  10  percent  for  postsecondary  and  adult  education. 

P.L.  94-482,  the  Education  Aroendmercs  of  1976,  made  no  changes  In  the 
basic  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Act.    However,  It  Increased  the  set-aside 
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for  the  disadvantaged  to  20  percent  and  to  15  percent  for  postsecondary 
and  adult  education.    It  retained  the  10  percent  set-aside  for  youth  with 
handicaps  and  Increased  pressure  on  state  and  local  agencies  to  serve 
youth  with  handicaps  In  vocational  education. 

The  Carl  0.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984  (P.L.  98-524) 
continued  to  reflect  Congress'  determination  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of 
persons  with  disabilities  are  supported  under  the  federal  vocational 
program.    Examples  of  sign  Meant  provisions  now  Included  fn  the  statutes 
are:  (1)  the  "statement  of  purpose"  section,  which  makes  clear  the 
obligation  of  vocational  education  to  serve  persons  with  handicaps;  (2) 
lOX  of  the  federal  monies  allocated  under  the  Act  must  be  matched  by  the 
state  and  u$ed  only  to  support  the  "excess  coLts"  associated  with  serving 
students  with  disabilities  In  vocational  programs  (Including  separate 
programs);  (3)  advisory  councils  uust  Include  a  person  representing  the 
concerns  of  persons  with  disabilities;  (4)  state  plans  and  follow-up 
research  studies  must  Include  Information  on  how  they  expect  to  serve 
students  with  disabilities  and  on  how  well  they  have  served  the 
population;  (5)  all  vocational  education  efforts  must  be  closely 
coordinated  with  both  rehabilitation  programs  and  special  education 
programs;  (6)  equal  access  to  the  full  range  of  vocational  programs  Is 
mandated  for  students  with  disabilities;  (7)  recruitment  Is  mandated;  and 
(8)  each  local  school  district  Is  required  to  provide  Information  to 
parents  regarding  the  opportunities  In  vocational  education  at  least  one 
year  before  the  student  with  a  handicap  enters  the  grade  level  In  which 
vocational  programs  are  generally  available. 
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It  1$  clear,  given  the  nature  of  the  statutes  as  they  exist  today  with 
respect  to  youth  with  handicaps,  that  the  Congress  was  convinced  of  a  >f 
the  following: 

•  Individuals  with  handicaps  were  not  enjoying  anywhere  near 
satisfactory  access  to  vocational  programs. 

«    The  ten  percent  set-a'ilde  was  necessary  If  this  Inequitable  access 
were  to  be  reversed. 

•  Even  with  the  set-aside,  state  and  local  dollars  were  not  being 
genei^tftd;  therefore,  a  statutory  match  and  excess  cr  provisions 
were  n*  »red. 

•  U  wat  necessary  that  the  vocational  education  of  youth  with 
handle?:^'  *^e  coor<*1nated  with  the  larger  mission  of  P.L.  94-142, 
Part  B  of  the  Edij:at1on      the  Handl  .rpped  Act  (EHA),  thus  the 
requirement  for  conformance  w  ch  the  individualized  educational 
program. 

Current  Progress 

Due  to  the  apparent  srutdown  of  the  Vocational  Education  Data  system 
(VEDS)  In  the  earb  1980' s,  despite  clear  Information  requirements  In  the 
1984  Perkins  Act,  we  have  very  little  recent  data  on  the  number  of 
students  with  handicaps  being  served  In  vocational  education,      on  the 
quality  of  the  programs  In  which  they  are  participating  (although  we 
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uiutorsUfKl  urn  swpling  InfouMtlon  Is  forthcoalng  frm  tht  National 
AssessMnt  of  Vocational  Education  which  1$  not  yet  In  the  public  dowaln). 
As  we  stated  In  our  testimony  to  this  panel  when  the  Perkins  Act  was  In 
developMnt,  Mr.  Chalman,  It  Is  only  through  precise  and  accurate 
Information  that  we  are  able  to  make  a  year  by  year  Judgment  relative  to 
real  as  opposed  to  Imaginary  progress  toward  full  participation  by  youth 
with  handicaps.   Ke  need  to  know  In  what  sort  of  programs  youth  are 
placedi  and  In  how  restrictive  an  environment.   We  need  to  know  precisely 
what  youth  with  handicaps  are  being  prepared  for  In  the  world  of  work,  and 
what  cooperative  agreements  with  business,  labor  and  public  employment 
programs  are  considering  the  needs  of  individuals  with  handicaps  In  a 
meaningful  manner.   We  need  to  know  not  only  enrollment  rates,  but  drop 
out  rates — and  In  precisely  what  types  of  programs.   We  need  hard  data  on 
job  placement  and  job  retention.  And  we  need  data  elements  which  are 
compatible  with  the  data  collected  under  the  authority  of  Part  B  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

We  are,  therefore,  requesting  once  again  more  precise  guidance  from  the 
Congress  to  the  agencies  with  respect  to  Information  needed  on  an  annual 
basis  respecting  all  aspects  of  participation  of  Individuals  with 
hantllcaps.   To  achieve  maximum  attention  and  visibility  for  this  crucial 
Issue  of  full  participation  of  Individuals  with  handicaps  In  vocational 
education,  and  to  provide  the  sort  of  comprehensive  Information  and 
assessment  which  Is  clear »y  needed,  we  recommend  that  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  status  of  Individuals  with  handicaps  In  vocational  education  be 
required  In  1991. 
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Mt  do  have  InforMtlon  on  the  pressing  need  through  data  gathered  annually 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.   Youth  with  handicaps  require 
access  to  quality  vocational  programs  that  will  provide  thew  with  the 
necessary  skills  for  gainful  employment.   In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
data  Indicates  that  for  all  exiting  students  with  handicaps  aged  sixteen 
or  over,  vocational  services  connanded  the  greatest  percent  of  services 
needed  by  transitioning  special  education  students. 

Hany  special  educators  are  recoimendlng  provisions  In  secondary  programs 
for  students  with  handicaps  with  much  greater  emphasis  on  functional, 
vocational.  Independent-living  Instructional  programs  to  reduce  the  large 
numbers  of  students  with  handicaps  that  drop  out  of  school  programs  to 
enter  a  work  environment  for  the  most  menial  wages.   Disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  community-based  programs  to  serve  special  education 
students  as  they  leave  school,  special  educators  are  turning' toward 
revamping  secondary  curricula  within  the  schools  In  an  attempt  to  hold 
students  within  the  educational  system  and  appropriately  prepare  then  for 
the  transition  to  working  Independence.   Clearly,  I'"  this  Is  the  case. 
It  Is  urgent  that  these  students  have  full  access  to  whatever  vocational 
programs  currently  exist  In  their  sc'^ols  and  communities,  and  that  the 
programs  are  of  sufficient  quality  to  adequately  prepare  studenLs  with 
handicaps  for  jobs  at  competitive  wages  In  today's  workplace. 
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Sit  Astdt 

Mr.  Chalrwn,  for  20  years  now  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  has 
been  appearing  before  this  Congressional  panel  to  offer  three  basic 
concerns: 

1.  That  occupational ly  specific  vocational  education  Is  a  crucial 
need  for  students  with  handicaps; 

2.  That  too  many  of  these  same  students  do  not  have  that  opportunity; 

3.  That  too  many  of  the  program  offerings  to  which  they  do  have 
access  do  not  adequately  prepare  them  for  the  world  of  work,  I.e. 
students  with  handicaps  have  too  often  not  been  participants  In 
such  programs  as  cooperative  education,  apprenticeship  programs, 
and  merchandising  and  technica:  progr^ims. 

The  provlsl  >s  of  the  Perkins  Act  of  1984  were  tailored  to  seriously 
address  all  three  of  these  concerns.   Ao«1n,  although  we  don't  have  recent 
reliable  Information  regarding  the  number  of  students  with  handicaps 
served  In  vocational  education  nationwide,  past  i<ata  (from  1Q74-1981)  from 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  Indicated  that  ..rogress, 
though  slow  and  11ml ted,  was  being  made  In  the  number  of  youth  with 
handicaps  being  served  since  the  creation  of  the  set-aside.    In  the 
absence  of  current  data,  we  have  talked  In  the  last  months  to  Individuals 
across  the  country  -  to  special  education  persons,  to  vocational  education 
persons,  to  special  needs  vocational  education  persons,  to  persons  doing 
specialized  research  and  attendant  data  gathering  In  the  special 
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population  areas.  Ue  have  asked  the  question,  "Is  the  trend  continuing?** 
"Is  the  situation  Improving?"  The  answer  has  been  a  cautious  but  firm 
response  In  the  affirmative,  namely,  that  vocational  education  Is  making 
concrete  progress  In  serving  youth  with  handicaps. 

With  respect  tc  '     !;et-as1de  of  10  percent  of  funds  under  the  Act  for  the 
vocational  education  of  students  with  handicaps,  we  have  as'^ed  these  saine 
Individuals  whether  the  set-aside  should  be  retained.  The  answer  has  been 
a  resounding  "Yes."   We  have  further  asked  whether  the  50-50  match 
provision  and  the  excess  cost  provision  should  be  retained.   The  answer 
has  again  been  "Yes." 

We  have  further  observed  that  key  groups  among  our  colleague  organizations 
In  the  education  community  are  calling  for  retention  of  the  set-aside 
approach,  examples  being  the  American  Vocational  Association  (AVA)  and  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO). 

We  have  also  observed  that  the  President's  Committee  on  Emplcyment  of 
People  with  Disabilities  has  called  for  retention  of  the  10  percent  set- 
aside  of  funds  for  youth  with  handicaps  In  Its  report  titled:  "Special 
Report:   An  Examination  of  the  Impact  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1984  on  Our  Nation's  Citizens  with  Disabilities."  The 
same  endorsement  for  continuation  has  been  conveyed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Vocational  Education  for  Special  Needs  Personnel  (KAVESNP). 
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Mr,  Chilrwn.  \in}%s%  It  c«n  be  clearly  and  convincingly  evidenced  that  « 
better  approech  then  the  use  of  «  $et-e$1de  Is  available  towr-d  achieving 
the  full  participation  of  students  with  handicaps,  CEC  remains  firmly 
cowiltted  to  the  $et-a$1de  approach  as  a  vehicle  -  however  1n)erfect  -  to 
maximize  the  participation  of  exceptional  youth  In  vocational  education. 
In  taking  that  position  CEJ  Is  Joined  by  Its  Division  on  Career 
Development. 

Parenvijetlcally,  we  have  observed  among  practitioners  In  the  field  a 
general  disinclination  to  change  the  basic  rules  for  special  populations 
so  soon  after  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Perkins  Act  and  at  a  time  when 
vocational  education  overall  Is  perceived  to  be  In  a  state  of  flux  and 
transition. 

Other  Feetures  of  tin,  HrkU$  Act 

Me  have  already  cited  certain  examples  of  Important  provisions  respecting 
youth  with  handicaps  contained  In  the  "Carl  D,  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1984."   If  a  thorough  revision  of  that  legislation  Is 
being  contemplated  by  this  panel.  CEC  Is  most  anxious  that  vital 
provisions  beyond  those  just  mentioned  not  be  lost  In  the  process. 

A  prime  example  would  be  the  re<iu1rements  contained  In  the  '  urrent  Section 
204  of  thv%  Act,  titled  "Criteria  for  Services  and  Activities  for  the 
Handicapped  and  for  the  Disadvantaged*"  This  section  Includes  vital 
guarantees  for  youth  with  handicaps,  such  as  c:!ual  access  In 
recruitment, enrollment,  and  placement;  equ^^l  access  to  the  full  range  of 
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vocational   programs;  provision  for  programming  In  the  least  restrictive 
environment;  provision  for  vocational  education  as  a  component  of  the 
individualized  education  program  as  authorized  In  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (EHA);  provision  for  dissemination  of  Information  to 
stur^ents  respecting  opportunities  available  In  vocational  education  at 
least  one  year  prior  to  eligibility;  and  provision  for  counselling 
services  designed  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  school  to  post-school 
employment  and  career  opportunities. 

Another  prlrot  example  can  be  foui^J  In  the  current  Section  423,  titled 
"Information  Base  for  Vocational  Education  Data  System."   Provision  Is 
made  for  data  gathering  nationwide  In  what  Is  referred  to  as  "four  digit 
detail,**  specifically,  total  youth  with  handicaps  enrolled  In  vocational 
education,  enrol Inent  by  program,  by  type  of  Instructional  setting,  and  by 
type  of  handicapping  condition.   Assuming  that  the  Congress  will  cause 
VEDS  or  some  variation  of  VEDS  to  be  in  operation  again.  It  Is  crucial 
that  the  Congress  again  authorize  this  breakout  of  dvta  required,  at  a 
minimum. 

Improvetrnts 

Every  reauthorization  of  legislation  offers,  of  course,  an  opportunity  to 
design  Improvements,  and  we  know  that  will  be  the  case  in  this 
reauthorization  of  the  vocational  education  statutes*   In  that  spirit, 
there  are  numerous  Issues  about  which  CEC  remains  totally  open-minded  and 
committed  to  continuing  dialogue  with  the  Congress  and  with  our  colleague 
organizations.  Examples  of  such  Issues  Include. 
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•    tht  rtutlve  nttchlng  reipen$1bil1tU$  between  the  sUte  endlocel 
recipients; 


e    the  reWtlve  portions  of  tpecUl  population  dollers  going  to 
secondary  vocetlontl  education,  the  area  vocational  schools,  and 
the  postsecondary  cowiunltyi 

e    whether  there  should  be  a  certain  anount  of  In-s^-^te  flexibility 
In  apportioning  of  funds  under  the  special  populations  set-asides; 

e    whether  a  portion  of  the  set-aside  should  be  retained  by  the  state 
for  appropriate  state-level  activities; 

e    how  linkages  night  be  Improved  with  the  private  sector.  Including 
coRMrce,  Industry,  the  burgeoning  world  of  small  business,  the 
technological  sector*  end  organized  labor. 


Parenthetically,  an  excellent  example  of  the  sort  of  meaningful 
Improvement  which  can  occur  In  the  course  of  reauthorization  deliberations 
can  be  found  In  the  Innovative  "tec;*- prep"  proposal  Introduced  by  U.S. 
Rep.  William  Ford  of  this  committee.   Mr.  Ford  proposes  to  authorize  $200 
million  In  demonstration  grants  for  so-called  ••2+2"  programs.  Students 
would  enter  a  vocational/technical  track  in  their  junior  year  of  high 
school.   Upon  matriculation  they  would  continue  toward  an  associate  degree 
at  a  coMBunlty  college  or  Uchnlcal  school.   We  congratulate  Mr.  Ford  and 
look  forward  to  discussing  with  him  the  potential  for  Job  preparation  for 
youth  with  handicaps  under  his  proposal. 
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Conclusloii 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chainwin,  permit  us  to  simpiy  cite  further  concerns 
and  aspirations  of  the  Council  which  may  have  been  nlluded  to  but  not 
specifically  stated. 

•  The  removal  of  eligibility  barriers  which  in  effect  discriminate 
against  youth  with  handicaps. 

•  Intensified  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  least 
restrictive  vocational  instructional  setting  for  each 
participating  youth  with  a  handicap. 

•  A  ratio  of  state/local  dollars  to  federal  dollars  in  vocational 
programing  for  students  with  handicaps  which  reaches  the  higher 
level  of  the  state/local  connltment  for  students  overall  In 
vocational  education. 

•  Assurances  that  training  and  skills  developed  are  truly 
occupational ly  specific,  i.e.  lead  to  meaningful  employment. 
Unhappily,  our  review  of  merchandising  and  technical  programs,  for 
example,  indicates  that  these  programs  continue  to  have  the  lowest 
representation  of  students  with  handicaps. 

•  Efficient  interaction  of  special  education,  vocational  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  Job  training  systems  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels. 
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•    Prcwtlon  of  cooperative  and  apprenticeship  projects  with 

organized  Ubor  and  business  for  youth  with  handicaps  targeted  at 
th<  secondary  level  and  focused  on  paid  and  supervised  work-slte 
experience  before  school  «atr1culat1on. 

e    An  organized  approach  to  discovering  the  specific  characteristics 
of  effective  vocational  education  programs  for  youth  with 
handicaps  containing  a  workable  mechanlsn  for  national 
dissemination. 

In  sumwry,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  only  say,  clearly  and  simply,  that  the 
quality  of  adult  life  for  millions  of  our  youth  with  handicaps  beyond  the 
school-age  years  Is  critically  dependent  upon  the  skills  that  they  c|n 
realize  through  the  major  learning  systems  such  as  vocational  education. 
The  Council  stands  ready  as  an  organization  to  provide  every  professional 
resource  which  It  can  command  to  assist  you  In  the  performance  of  your 
legislative  duties. 
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Cb'  innan  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  The  next  witness  is  Edwin  Fer- 
giU3on,  Principal,  William  D.  Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center, 
Michigan. 

The  CJhair  would  like  to  announce  that  Mr.  Ford  had  wanted  to 
be  present  to  introduce  Mr.  Ferguson,  but  unavoidably  he  was  de- 
tained. 

Due  to  the  constraint  in  time,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ferguson. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
appear  before  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  my  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Dennis  O'Neil,  and  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators;  partially  representing  the  18,000  superin- 
tendents from  across  our  nation. 

There  are  many  problems  facing  the  youth  of  America  today. 
We've  identified  some  in  forums  that  were  held  regionally  through- 
out the  country.- 

We  know  that  there's  13  percent  unemployment  among  high 
school  graduates  that  has  remained  consistent  from  1980  through 
1986. 

Of  the  2.5  million  drop-outs  in  1986,  27  percent  remained  unem- 

Sloyed.  It's  a  tremendous  problem  and  a  great  topic  of  conversation 
uring  the  AASA  forums  that  were  held  throughout  the  nation. 
One  of  the  forums  was  held  at  the  William  D.  Ford  Vocational/ 
Technical  Center.  We  want  to  say  thank  you  to  Mr.  Ford  for  his 
appearance  with  us  there. 

There  are  seven  concerns  that  grew  out  of  these  forums  that 
we'd  like  to  share  with  you  and  give  you  our  recommendations. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  to  all  of  the  forur  i  were  the 
set-asides.  We're  asking  that  set-asides  be  more  flexible  in  terms  of 
the  way  that  they're  set  aside,  and  that  they  be  distributed  by  a 
circuit-br^er.  That  is  what  the  AASA  is  recommending. 

I  ask  myself  as  a  vocational  director,  "How  would  industry  do  it? 
How  would  industry  deal  with  the  set-asides  that  you  currently 
have  in  the  Act?  Are  we  serving  the  population  for  which  they  are 
intended?" 

The  answer  that  in  my  district  is,  "No,  we  are  not  serving  the 
populations.  There  must  be  a  better  system  in  order  to  fund  this,  in 
order  for  the  students  to  benefit  from  the  services." 

I  know  that  from  personal  experience  the  city  of  Detroit  has  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  match  requirements  and  with  the 
requirements  of  the  set-asides.  The  combination  of  the  two  of  them 
caused  them  to  have  a  tremendous  decline  in  services  during  the 
past  five  years  to  serve  students  in  their  district  for  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged. 

We  do  recommend  that  the  circuit-breaker  be  implemented. 

The  distribution  of  funds  is  also  a  problem.  The  AASA  recom- 
mends that  the  funds  flow  by  a  formula  to  school  districts  through- 
out the  nation. 

We  also  were  concerned— the  third  concern  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators  was  secondary  versus  postsec- 
ondary  programs.  To  that  end,  we  are  very  surportive  of  Congress- 
man William  D.  Ford's  Tech-Prep  "Two  Plus  Two"  Bill.  We  think 
it  i&  a  great  answer  for  the  future  of  students  that  need  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  reindustrialization  of  America. 
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From  our  o^yn  perspective  in  our  own  school  system,  the  William 
D.  Ford  Vocational  Center  stands  ready  to  help  in  any  way  we  can 
for  these  students  to  continue  on. 

Currently,  we  have  articulation  agreements  with  community  col- 
leges in  our  area,  both  formal  and  informal.  WeVe  seen  many  suc- 
cess stories. 

The  truth  is,  though,  that  not  all  students  will  go  on,  and  they'll 
need  some  type  of  encouragement  to  go  on  to  postsecondary  institu- 
tions. 

We  think  the  linkage  with  business  and  industry  is  important, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  JTPA.  We  have  currently,  in  our  school 
system,  have  a  grant  from  economic  development  funds,  one  of  the 
set-asides  in  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Reauthorization. 

We  combined  these  funds  with  JTPA  funds  and  we  were  able  to 
provide  an  economic  development  grant  to  a  local  industry  that 
would  not  have  located  in  our  school  system  had  they  not  had  this 
opportunity  for  training.  It  was  a  very  big  plus  for  our  school 
system. 

*  When  it  comes  to  academics  in  vocational  education,  we  think 
that  that's  a  very  important  issue  as  well.  I  know,  for  example, 
that  students  that  have  been  enrolled  in  our  electronics  program— 
of  49  students  thai  enrolled  two  years  ago  in  our  electronics  pro- 
gram, all  but  three  cf  them  have  improved  grade  point  averages  as 
a  result  of  their  enrollment  in  our  program. 

In  addition,  the  algebra  scores  for  those  students  that  took  alge- 
bra, their  algebra  grade  point  average  was  higher  than  the  other 
students  that  did  not  have  electronics  prior  to  taking  the  algebra 
course. 

We  aJ-^o  think  that  there's  a  system  called  "credit  options"  that 
should  ue  implemented  for  students  tha*  are  not  successful  in  a 
regular  program. 

Many  areas,  we  have  one  that's  called  "Manufacturing  Technolo- 
gy," offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to  gain  math  and  science 
skills  as  a  result  of  theii  inclusion  in  the  program. 

We've  worked  with  our  academic  counterparts  in  developing 
competencies  that  are  consistent  with  their  competencies,  and  we 
make  sure  that  those  are  cove/ed.  We  suggest  that  these  credit  op- 
tions be  issued  to  students. 

"  The  final  one  we  want  to  present  to  you  is  staff  development.  We 
think  that  that  is  an  important  issue  as  well.  We  all  know  that 
we're  involved  in  global  competition  and  that  our  instructors  need 
continual  staff  development. 

Yes,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school  district  to  provide 
staff  development  for  normal  teacher  improvement  activities,  but 
when  it  comes  to  technical  updates,  only  through  staff  development 
can  those  people  be— maintain  technically  proficient. 

They  attend,  in  my  own  school  system,  we  attend  about  two  to 
three  technical  update  sessions  per  year  for  each  instructor. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Tor  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
our  views  to  you.  If  there's  anything  we  can  do  to  assist,  we  look 
forward  to  domg  that,  thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Edwin  Ferguson  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chalncan  and  siembers  of  the  Subco&inittee»  on  behalf  of  the  core  th.-^ 
18,000  local  superintendents  and  school  executives  who  are  members  of  tne 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1  would  like  to  thank  you  fo/ 
giving  Be  this  opportunity  to  present  AAOA's  views  on  the  upcorlng 
reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.    Ky  name  Is 
Edwin  Ferguson  and  I  ao  the  principal  of  the  William  D.  Ford 
Vocational /Technical  Center  In  Westland,  Michigan.    I  am  substituting  for  my 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Dennis  O'Neill,  who  Is  un  ble  to  leave  Michigan  today. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  appear  before  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a  special  honor 
to  appear  before  my  Congressman,  Bill  Ford.   We  are  indebted  to  both  of  you 
for  your  exceptional  efforts  over  the  years  on  behalf  of  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  Dr.  Richard  B.  Freeman,  Director  cf  Labor  Research 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  at  Harvard  University,  employment 
in  the  U.S.  expanded  by  16  million  Jobs  from  1979  to  1988,  while  the  total 
number  of  new  high  school  graduates  shrank  from  7.7  million  In  1980  to  6.3 
million  In  1986.    Yet,  deaplte  these  new  Jobs  In  an  economy  that  received 
feMf»*  graduates  each  year  to  compete  for  the  Jobs,  unemployment  among  the  2.5 
million  dropouts  (aged  16-21)  in  1986  remained  at  27  percent,  the  same  level 
of  unemployment  experienced  by  3.^  million  dropouts  In  198O.  Meanwhile, 
unemployment  among  high  school  graduates  stood  at  a  constant  13  ercent  in 
both  1980  and.  1986. 

Even  In  a  better  labor  market  (In  which  wages,  admittedly,  are  at  below  the 
poverty  level  for  young  workers)  young  people  who  drop  out  of  high  jchool 
continue  to  have  great  difficulty  in  securing  employment.    Clearly,  they  need 
to  remain  In  school  to  receive  additional  education  and  training.    The  Perkins 
Act,  which  has  been  a  beacon  of  leadersK.  >  for  vocational  education  through 
the  years,  needs  to  be  directed  In  such  a  way  that  it  guides  state  and  local 
vocational  education  programs  to  remedies  that  are  of  long-term  assistance  to 
these  young  people. 

To  prepare  our  recommendations  for  your  reauthorization  deliberations,  AASA, 
In  the  fall  of  1988,  held  a  series  of  four  regional  working  forums,  to  which 
we  invited  not  only  our  members  but  also  parents,  parent  advocates,  state 
administrators,  teachers,  community  college  and  university  administrators, 
state  and  local  education  board  members,  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
officials,  members  of  your  staff,  and  staff  members  from  the  Senate  Education 
Subconnittee.    We  were  honored  to  host  one  of  those  forums  at  the  William  D. 
Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center  in  my  school  district  and  especially  proud 
that  Congressman  Ford  and  his  staff  took  time  from  their  busy  schedules  to 
actively  participate  and  corttrlbute  their  expertise  to  that  jaeetlng. 

As  the  attached  paper  indicates,  our  forums  and  our  AASA  Federal  Policy  & 
Legislation  Committee  identified  seven  key  issues  which  all  agreed  should  be 
addressed  during  reauthorization.    They  are: 


"Distribution  of  Funds; 
"Set-asides  for  Special  Populations; 
"Secondary  and  Postsecondary  Vocational  Programs; 
"Linkages  with  Business,  Labor  and  JTPA; 
"Articulation  Between  Vocational  Education 
and  Academic  Programs; 
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'Evaluation  and  Accountability;  and 
•staff  Development. 

topic  generated  more  discussion,  Hr.  Chairman,  than  the  issue  of  the  set> 
asides  for  special  populations  and  how  those  funds  are  distributed.    In  order 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  the  set-asldes  ars  achieved,  those  of  us  who 
adninister  loc^l  programs  believe  the  Perkins  Act  should  be  made  more  flexible 
as  to  Che  specific  amount  of  the  set-aslde  for  any  one  population.  AASA 
recommends  that  states  be  gU     discretion  about  set-aside  proportions  based 
on  student  characteristics  witn  assurances  that  no  population  wUl  be  denied 
service. 

Ue  would  further  contend  that  Perkins  funds  would  best  serve  local  needs  and 
would  vastly  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  If  they  were  distributed  by  means  of 
suae  kind  of  '^cltcuit  breaker"  formula  that  would  allow  those  funds  to  flow 
directly  to  local  schools  that  can  demonstrate  achievement  gains  among  the 
special  needs  student  populations.    Another  way  of  dealing  with  the  set-aside 
issue  that  AASA  recommends  Is  to  distribute  funds  on  enrollment  of  set-aside 
category  students. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  In  Its  testimony  to  tbls  Subcommittee  last 
week  indicated  that  under  the  current  system  of  set-as  Ides  '*some  allocation 
nechanlsos  tend  to  direct  money  to  more  affluent  comminitles  and  away  from 
poor  coonunities,"  because  of  inclusion  of  '*nonpoor  academically  disadvantaged 
student^**,  and  because  "disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population  funds, 
allocated  by  statutory  formulas  and  returned  to  the  states  by  some  e^'^lble 
recipients,  can  be  reallocated  from  poor  to  wealthier  communities.' 

At  Wayne -Wee*" land  we  are  presently  operating  two  set-aside  programs,  a  special 
needs  program  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students,  and  a  sex  equity 
program.    The  complex  set-aside  forumla  In  the  present  Perkins  BUI  does  not 
significantly  impact  on  our  students  at  this  time.    But  under  Increased  budget 
constraints  at  our  local  district,  and  because  of  the  way  the  Perkins  BUI 
set-aside  mechanism  works,  we  will  be  forced  to  cut  back  services,  depending 
upon  which  group  of  special  needs  students— disadvantaged  or  handicapped- 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  funding  formula.    By  allowing  a  greater 
flexibility  in  the  formula,  there  would  be  fewer  Interruptions  to  the  delivery 
of  services.   We  believe  the  same  would  hold  true  for  larger  districts. 
Greater  flexibility  in  the  set -aside  formula  would  allow  those  districts  to  be 
able  to  better  utilir   their  local  resources  for  a  greater  impact  on  a  larger 
number  of  students. 

Our  special  needs  program  is  unique  in  our  state  in  that  we  offer  support  to 
both  secondary  students  ^d  adults.    Our  Center,  the  William  D.  Ford 
Vscational /Technical  Center,  integrates  adults  into  all  of  our  classes  in 
seven  sections  of  day  and  evening  programs.    In  all  of  these  sections  support 
services  help  our  students  succeed  where  they  may  previously  have  failed. 
Specifically,  we  provide  additional  guidance  and  counseling;  computerized 
interest  and  aptitude  testing,  special  reading  and  math  supportive  services, 
and  teacher  assistance  in  programs  where  there  is  a  high  population  density  of 
special  needs*  youth  and  adults.    Much  of  our  supplemental  instruction  for 
these  at  risk  youths  and  adults  includes  computer-aided  instruction  and  one- 
on-one  special  help. 
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In  our  sex-equity  efforts  we  have  been  able  to  positively  Impact  non- 
traditional  enrolinent  in  most  vocational  programs  and  continue  to  make 
progress  in  real  numbers.   Our  1987-88  fcllow-up  survey  data  shows  a  2il0 
percent  gain  in  non-traditional  role  completers,  including  both  secondary  and 
adult. 

A  principal  source  of  AASA's  concern  is  the  matching  funds  requirement,  by 
specific  category,  contained  in  the  current  law.    Perkins  Act  funds  are 
significantly  overmatched  by  state  and  local  funds  In  Michlgar  and  throughout 
the  nation.    In  ay  district  we  expend  ten  dollars  of  state  and  local 
vocational  education  funds  for  every  one  oollar  received  from  the  federal 
government.    Why  should  my  district  be  required  to  further  match— by  special 
funding  category— with  additional  funds,  when  we  are  already  making  that 
effort  for  the  total  program? 

To  require  us  to  categorically  match  dollar  for  dollar  does  expand  our 
program,  which  we  presume  is  the  objective  of  the  matching  requirement. 
However,  o«-  district— like  most  "In  formula"  Michigan  districts— ("in 
formula"  means  we  are  eligible  for  state  aid)  is  facing  monumental  budget 
difficulties.    Not  only  the  districts  in  our  state,  but  public  school 
districts  around  the  nation  are  facing  the  same  budget  problems.    In  Wayne- 
Uestland  we  want  to  continue  to  offer  quality  vocational  programs,  but  the 
match  requirement  may  be  too  expensive  and  may  force  us  to  curtail  much  needed 
services.    AA3A  recommends  that  L£A*s  with  problems  matching  set-aside 
programs  be  given  waivers,  particularly  urban  systems  that  have  enormous 
oroblens  and  cannot  generate  matching  funds.    Changing  the  match  requirement 
would  help  ensure  the  continued  operation  of  our  current  program  and  would 
provide  resources  to  deliver  the  educational  component  for  constantly  changing 
technology . 

Another  of  our  main  concerns  at  AASA  Is  how  to  better  link  the  vocational 
education  program  with  the  regular  academic  program.    AASA  recoonends  that  the 
linkage  be  formed  within  tne  curriculum  of  each  school  district  rather  than 
being  imposed  by  the  state.    Let  me  tell  you  how  about  our  facility,  am:  how 
we  integrate  academic  coursework  into  our  program,  as  well  as  how  we  serve 
adults. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  programs  in  operation  at  the  William  D.  Ford  Center  we 
emphasize  academics.    In  Electronics,  for  example,  the  principles  of  math  and 
physics  are  a^  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.    And  our  students  in  that 
program  make  itath  achievement  gains.    For  example,  of  il9  students  enrolled  In 
high  school  two  >tfars  ago,  all  but  three  showed  an  increased  grade  point 
average  in  their  academic  courses  after  enrolling  in  our  Electronics 
program.    And  all  students  that  took  high  school  algebra  achieved  above 
average  grades,  if  they  had  Electronics  prior  to  taking  algebra. 

In  our  new  Business  Technologies  Curriculum,  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  language  and  communications.    Our  Initiation  of  a  Manufacturing 
Technology  Curriculum  has  common  elements  of  math  and  science,  with  specific 
chemistry  components  that  meet  advanced  academic  course  requirement 
objectives. 

These  two  new  technology  programs,  Business  and  Manufacturing,  use  a  cluster 
approach.    They  combine  traditional  vocational -technical  programs  into  a 
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cluster  of  skills.    In  Manufacturing  Technology  we  have  combined  computer* 
aided  drafting  (OAD)  with  coaputer-aided  manufacturing  (CAK)  and  Industrial 
Electronics.    This  coaibination  of  skills  broadens  the  prcgram  and  provides 
better  Job^readiriess  skills.    In  our  Business  Program  we  have  combined  the 
traditional  skills  of  Secretarial,  Data  Processing »  Accounting  and  Computing, 
and  Desk-top  Publishing  into  one  program  that  offers  more  comprehensive  and 
varied  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults.    Both  of  these  programs  will 
articulate  with  any  post -secondary  program  where  the  same  skills  are  taught. 
The  federal  share  of  investment  in  these  programs  helped  us  to  convince  our 
local  voters  to  approve  the  bond  issue  which  matched  the  federal  funds. 

The  federal  incentive  dollars  for  program  development  have  allowed  us  to 
expend  our  program  offerings,  create  a  better  training  environment  and  stress 
high  acaduic  standards.    Cur  services  to  adults  include  a  linkage  *-hat  is 
encouraged  and  appreciated  by  our  local  and  regional  aut^  cocpanles  and  thetr 
labor  unions.   We  take  &Jults  in  any  of  our  seven  shifts  starting  at  6:00  a.m. 
and  going  through  10:30  p.m.    Each  program  has  a  desif^nated  session  which 
totals  9.1  to  12.5  hours  of  instruction  per  week.    We  riave  adults  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  ages  seeking  specific  Job  training.    They  find  our 
facility  particularly  appealing,  because  of  our  high-tech  equipment  and 
outstanding  instructional  staff.    The  number  of  adults  in  our  center  is  equal 
to  the  nucber  of  secondary  students,  and  we  may  soon  have  a  larger  adult 
population.    Hany  adults  will  seek  ^''dditional  training  beyond  high  school,  and 
our  linkage  to  the  postsecondary  infrastructure  Is  critical. 

Needless  to  say,  we     4  also  strong  supporters  of  K.ft.  22,  the  Tech-Prep 
Education  Act  authored  by  Congressman  Ford.    A  ASA  recocoends  that  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  22  be  included  in  the  new  Vocational  Education 
legislation.    That  bill  will  help  the  Uayne-Westland  School  District  link  with 
additional  post-secondary  training  at  such  .  istitutions  as  Wayne  County 
CoBDunity  College,  Sciioolcraft  Community  College  and  Henry  Ford  Community 
College.    Articulation  woul'j  mean  a  great  deal  to  our  students  and  would 
encourage  them  to  continue  on  in  their  pursuit  of  new  programs.    Students  who 
might  not  otherwise  attend  a  postsecondary  program  Hould  be  encouraged  to  do 
so. 

As  educators  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  young  people,  we  are  troubled 
over  persistently  high  drop  out  rates  amoung  our  charges.   School  reform  and 
its  emphasis  on  excellence  has  bi^ught  many  needed  changes  In  local  schools, 
cut  what  about  young  people  who  do  not  plan  to  move  on  to  college?    Whac  can 
the  federal  government  do  to  help  us  retain  the  embarrassingly  high  numbers  of 
our  youngsters  who  drop  out?   How  can  we  construct  a  program  that  offers  them 
iiope  for  a  better  future  In  the  work  force?  How  do  we  preserve  our  roost 
valuable  natural  resource,  ^tr  youth? 

Our  experience  at  the  William  D.  Ford  Vocational -Technical  Center  demonstrates 
that  we  are  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  college  prep  students,  as  well  as 
prepare  for  the  "worlc:  of  work"  those  students  who  aie  not  pursuing  the  higher 
academic  demands  of  college  aftf'r  high  school.    In  addition,  because  of  our 
fine  facility,  we  have  been  <^ble  to  attract  adult  students  from  all  areas  of 
the  community,  representing  ma.^y  ^^gencles.    For  example,  we  presently  are  the 
only  secondary  institution  in  western  Wayne  County  that  enrolls  JTPA  students 
in  training.    Appro}:imately  100  adults  currently  attend  any  one  of  our  many 
shifts  available  to  students.    A  few  are  integrated  with  our  secondary 
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students,  but  most  atterjd  afternoon  and  evening  classes.    We  also  operate,  for 
the  Mlchlg^  Departaent  of  Social  Services  (MDSS),  a  special  short  tern 
project  that  places  students  Into  a  vocational  program  for  specific 
coopatencles.    I  will  leave  with  the  Connlttee  a  broachure  that  depicts  the 
various  .agencies  to  which  we  provide  services.    We  make  every  effort  to 
operate  the  Center, as  many  hours  ds  possible   nd  for  as  many  groups  as 
possible. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts,  Hr.  Chairman,  ^nd  stand  ready  to  assist  in  any  way 
we  can  to  help  improve  the  tducational  benefits  of  the  Perkins  Act  an'l  thereby 
help  improve  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens.    Attached^o  my  testimony,  Mr 
Chairman,  are  the  official  Vocational  Education  recommendations  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators.    Thank  you. 


AASA  REC0)«1£NDATI0NS 

1.  Distribution  of  Funds 

The  C&ri  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  distributes  its  funds  to  state 
education  agencies,  which  then  determine  how  much  of  the  state  allocation 
should  be  Jistribi  *-?d  to  local  education  agekcles.  ^ 

AASA  reooMends  that  federal  education  funds  generally  be  distributed  by 
a  federal  formula  to  local  education  agencies.  However, 
we  recognize  ^.hat  exceptional  cases  may  arise  which  make 
allocation  tr      gh  state  agencies  appropriate. 


2.  Ser  :tsides  for  Special  Populations 

'  le  Perkins  Act  sets  aside  57  percent  (Part  A)  of  the  Title  H  basic  grant 
funds  for  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  identified  populations.  The 
remaining  ^3  percent  (Part  B)  of  the  basic  grant  funds  a  e  used  to  expand. 
Improve  and  update  vocational  education  as  a  whole.    The  57  percent  is  divided 
as  follows:  22  percent  for  disadvantaged,  10  percent  for  handicapped,  1? 
percent  for  adults,  8.6  percent  for  single  parents  and  homemakers,  3.5  percent 
for  eliminatioii  of  sex  bias,  and  1  percent  for  the  incarcerated.    The  AASA 
Vocational  Education  Forums  noted  that  every  state  does  not  have  the  same 
proportion  of  special  needs  students  in  each  category  and  called  for  less 
rigidity  In  set-asides. 

AASA  reooMKnds  that  -he  formula  for  distribution  between  Parts  A  and  B 
be  changed  to  50  percent  for  each  part.    We  further 
reconnend  that  aAy  new  funds  added  above  the  FY  1989 
appropriation  lev*l  for  the  Perkins  Act  should  be 
directed  t..  Part  B  only. 

AASA  ^ooMends  that  states  be  allowed  complete  discretion  in  determining 
the  percentages  for  each  of  the  special  populations 
Identified  In  part  A,  as  long  as  the  state  can 
demonstrate  these  special  students  are  being  served. 
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AASA  rtoOQMods,  with  respect  to  the  current  matching  requirement  for 
set*aside  funds,  that  Congress  spell  out  the  specific 
circumstances  by  which  local  recipients  may  receive  a 
partial  or  complete  waiver  from  meeting  the  natwa,  based 
on  local  financial  need. 

AASA  reooaaendA  that  the  list  of  allowable  expenditures  under  Parr  B  be 
simplified,  provided  that  acquiring  equipment  remains  an 
allowable  expenditure. 


3.  Secondary  and  Postsecondary  Vocational  Programs 

Tht  Perkins  Act  reserves  a  minimum  of  12  percent  of  che  Title  II  state 
grant  for  adult  training  and  retraining,  but  does  not  requ  re  that  these 
programs  be  operated  by  oostsecondary  institutions.    The  law  also  allows  each 
■tatt  to  decide  which  state  agenc/  shall  administer  the  vocational  education 
program.    The  AASA  Forums  agreed  that  the  sole  state  agency  should  be  ret/.ined 
•nd  MW  a  need  for  better  coordination  between  secondary  and  posts econdar.' 
vocational  education  programs. 

USk  reoQMenda  that  the  current  Iam  provisions  for  the  adult  training 
reservation  be  retained. 

AASA  fii.MUiii.tii  that  Congress  e::iact  the  "Tech-Prep"  legislation,  vfhich  is 
authored  by  Rep.  William  Ford  (D-HI)  and  would  promote 
integrarion  of  secondary  vocational  training  with 
postsecondary  technical  education.    We  further  recooitend 
that  this  legislation  include  a  local  coordinating 
body,  with  representatives  from  appropriate 
constituencies. 


4.  Linkages  with  Business,  Labor  and  JTPA 

The  Perkins  Act,  to  ennance  coordination  between  vocational  education  and 
other  occupational  training  programs,  particularly  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)*  requires  cross-menbership  on  voc.  ed.  and  JTPA 
advisory  councils  and  JTPA  review  of  state  plans  and  local  applications.  The 
AASA  Forums  agreed  that  more  coordination  with  other  training  programs  is 
necessary. 

AASA  I  orn—onrti  that  responsibility  for  administering  all  Job  training- 
related  education  programs  and  delivery  of  all  Job 
training-related  education  services  must  res**  with  the 
local  educational  agency.    This  is  necessary  to  prevent 
duplication  of  services. 

AASA  reco— ends  that  the  current  law  on  state  \rocatlonal  education 
advisory  councils  be  retained. 
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5.  Articulation  Between  Vocational  Education  &  Academic  Programs 

The  Perkins  Act  addresses  the  need  for  vocational  education  t,  teach 
general  occupational  and  basxc  skills.    The  AASA  Foriuns  recognized  that  the 
education  reform  movement  has  placed  greater  demands  upon  vocational  programs, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  basxc  and  higher  order  academic 
skills. 

AASA  recoBBends  that  the  definition  of  vocational  education  be  amended  to 
include  the  teaching  of  broadly  transferable  skills  that 
Integrate  vocational  or  technical  skills,  basic  skills, 
and  workplace  skills. 


6.  Evaluation  and  Accountability 

Section  113  of  the  Perkins  Act  requires  states  to  annually  evaluate  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  eligible  recipients  fi nded  under  the  Act,  with  each 
state  developing  Its  own  measures  for  evaluating  program  effectiveness.  The 
AASA  Forums  were  critical  of  the  lack  of  quallry  national  data  on  program 
effectiveness  and  agreed  that  programs, must  de  onstratQ  postlve  outcomes, 

AASA  recowcnds  that  Congress  mandate  s    itional  vocational  education 
needs  assessment. 

AASA  recooMends  that  local  educations    agencies  be  given  the  flexibility 
to  choose  among  a  variety  of  outcome  measures,  which 
should  b2  broad  enough  to  reflect  the  range  of  future 
plans  of  vocational  education  students. 


7.  Staff  Development 

The  Perkins  Aot  requires  states  to  use  an  unspecified  amount  of  their  Part 
B  funds  for  preservlce  and  inservlce  training  of  vocational  education 
personnel.    The  AASA  Forums  generally  sought  more  emohasls  on  staff 
development. 

AASA  reooaaends  that  the  staff  development  provisions  of  the  current  law 
be  ret^-^lned. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ferguson.  The  next  witness 
is  Jill  Miiler,  Chair,  National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in 
Education. 

Ms.  Miller.  Thank  you.  CJood  morning,  I  am  Jill  Miller,  Chair  of 
the  National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in  Education,  and  also 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Displaced  Homemaker's  Network. 

The  coalition  represents  over  60  diverse  national  organizations 
committed  to  expanding  equity  for  women  and  girls  in  all  aspects 
of  education. 

We  worked  closely  with  this  committee  during  the  authorization 
of  the  Perkins  Act  in  1984  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share 
our  views  as  you  work  to  improve  the  vocational  education  system 
through  reauthorization. 

The  sex  equity  set-asidas,  which  are  the  focus  of  our  testimony, 
are  the  end  product  of  a  carefully  crafted  bipartisan  compromise 
that  recognizes  the  critical  need  to  ensure  that  women  and  girls 
have  access  to  quaUty  vocational  training. 

After  four  years  of  closely  monitoring  the  implementation  of 
these  set-asides,  the  coalHion  believes  strongly  that  they're  as  criti- 
cal in  1989  as  they  were  in  1984,  and  that  they  have  been  very  ef- 
fective. 

Preparing  women  for  the  work  force  has  never  been  more  impor- 
tant. Projections  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  others  indicate 
that  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  almost  two  thirds  of  the  new 
entrants  to  the  work  force  will  be  women. 

Ensuring  that  women  have  skills  which  can  contribute  to  Ameri- 
ca's economic  well-being,  and  to  the  economic  security  of  their  fam 
ilies  is  imperative.  Vocational  education  programs  are  an  impor- 
tant component  of  this  equation. 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  contributed  to  and  rein- 
forced occupational  segregation  by  sex  in  the  labor  market. 

Women  and  girls  have  been  tracked  into  education  and  training 
for  low-wage,  dead-end  jobs  in  female-dominated  occupations. 

Women  and  the  families  they  support  are  increasingly  at  risk  of 
living  in  poverty,  without  access  to  education  and  training,  as  well 
as  support  services,  many  women  find  themselves  among  the  work- 
ing poor. 

Yet  access  alone  is  not  enough  ^  r  commitment  is  full  of  access 
to  quality  vocational  education  for  women  and  girls.  In  order  for 
the  access  to  be  a  meaningful  goal,  it  must  open  the  door  to  an  op- 
portunity worth  having. 

The  sex  equity  and  single  parent/homemaker  set-asides  are  key 
to  this  opportunity.  In  the  pa^t  four  years  we  have  learned  much 
about  the  many  fine  programs  that  have  been  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women  and  girls,  and  about  the  problems  the 
programs  have  faced,  as  they  attempt  to  address  the  unique  and 
pressing  needs  of  this  population. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  state  sex  equity  coordinators,  we  found  that 
single  parent/home^naker  programs  had  served  more  than  200,000 
individuals  in  1988  alone.  Nearly  three  quarter^  oLthe  women 
served  have  an  annual  household  incomacpt  less  than  $10,000  when 
they  entered  the  programs.  More  thaiy^u  percent  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000. 
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The  data  we  have  been  able  to  gather  clearly  indicates  the  high 
level  of  need  for  and  t\ie  use  of  these  critical  services.  But  nothing 
conveys  the  needs  of  program  participants  more  strongly  than  the 
voices  of  the  women  themselves. 

A  woman  from  Pennsylvania  writes:  "In  1986,  I  had  a  heart- 
attack  and  my  marriage  of  32  years  fell  apart.  I  could  have  found 
myself  on  the  relief  rolls,  if  not  for  New  Directions,  but  now  I 
intend  to  graduate  from  the  community  college  in  1990  and  become 
an  employed,  self-supporting,  tax-  paying  citizen.** 

From  Anaheim,  California:  "fm  a  pregnant  teenager,  soon  to  be 
a  single  '  -ent.  This  program  helped  me  start  on  the  most  direct 
path  to  ;reer  I  never  imagined  would  be  open  to  me— commer- 
cial ar'  ihe  assistance  with  transportation  and  child  care  will 
mean  I  can  go  ahead  with  getting  myself  into  a  career  that  will 
support  me. 

From  the  rural  community  of  Golden,  Ck)lorado:  "Two  years  ago, 
I  was  buyirg  my  food  with  food  stamps,  two  tiny  children  waiting 
m  the  shopping  cart.  It  had  been  20  years  since  Fd  been  in  school. 
Thanks  to  this  program  today  I  started  my  second  week  on  my  new 
job  at  the  School  of  Mines.  I  cannot  find  words  to  explain  how  good 
it  feels  to  have  a  challenging  job  and  to  be  working  for  a  fair  wage. 
Suddenly,  I  feel  like  someone  again." 

The  Coalition  has  received  over  3,000  personal  letters  that  illus- 
trate how  dramatically  the  programs  funded  by  the  set-asides  can 
change  people  s  lives. 

I  ^vould  like  to  submit  these  letters  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
hearing  record  so  that  you  and  other  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee can  share  our  satisfaction  in  seeing  how  well  the  programs 
have  worked. 

Without  continued  Federal  leadership  the  coalition  believes  that 
special  populations  would  not  receive  the  vocational  services  that 
they  need. 

I  feel  that  it*s  important  to  address  an  issue  which  has  drawn 
much  attention  since  the  reauthorization  process  began.  Much  of 
the  discussion  is  focused  on  the  issue  of  flexibility,  and  states*  de- 
sires to  allocate  funds  based  on  their  own  determination  of  their 
needs. 

We  share  their  concern,  and  it*s  not  a  goal  to  place  undue  re- 
sponsibilities on  state  administrators.  Yet,  administrators  are  Tiot 
the  only  individuals  who  are  affected  by  the  set-asides.  It*s  impor- 
tant to  weigh  the  burden  of  complyin^  with  the  requirements  of 
the  set-asides,  against  the  benefits  that  have  been  derived  by  thou- 
sands of  women  and  girls  who  have  participated  in  these  programs, 
rr        l^^Jf  improving  the  already  successful  programs  we 

otter  the  following  recommendations:  Reauthorize  the  provisions  of 
the  sex  equity  provisions  at  no  less  than  the  current  S.5  set-aside 
and  8.5  set-aside;  require  that  states  distribute  tb  set-aside  funds 
on  a  request-for-proposal  basis;  require  thai  a  fuh  .ime  sex  equity 
coordinator  be  appointed  to  administer  both  set-asides;  add  lan- 
guage to  the  set-aside  provisions  specifying  that  pre-vocational 
services  and  comprehensive  support  services  be  made  available  as 
needed  to  potential  and  current  participants;  require  that  the  sex 
equity  coordinator  develop  data  collection  procedures  appropriate 
to  the  target  populations  being  served;  strengthen  the  language  of 
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the  set-asides  to  ensure  that  community-based  organizations  can  be 
eligible  service  providers  under  the  law.  ,    o  . , 

We  are  confident  that  these  excellent  programs  can  be  further 
improved,  and  we  encourage  the  committee  to  focus  on  methods  ot 
increasing  the  already  impressive  effectiveness  of  the  set-asides. 

The  National  Ck)alition  for  Women  Girls  in  Education  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  this  important  effort.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Jill  Miller  follows:] 
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Good  morning.    I  am  Jill  Miller,  Chair  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in  Education  and  Executive  Director 
of  the  Displaced  Homemakers  Network.    The  Coalition  represents 
over  60  diverse  national  organizations  committed  to  expanding 
equity  for  women  and  girls  in  all  aspects  of  education.    We  have 
had  the  privilege  to  work  with  many  of  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  on  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986,  the 
Civil  Rights  H&storation  Act  and  many  other  issues  of  importance 
to  women.    The  Coalition's  Vocational  Education  Tcsk  Force  has  a 
long  history  of  working  to  improve  the  quality  of  vocai:ional 
services.    We  worked  closely  with  this  committee  during  the 
authorization  of  the  Carl  D«  Perkins  Act  in  1984  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  share  our  views  as  you  work  to  improve  the 
vocational  education  system  through  reauthorization. 

The  Perkins  Act  represents  a  dramatic  shift  in  policy  in 
vocational  education.    In  passing  Perkins,  C3ngress  determined 
that  federal  dollars  for  vocational  education  should  be  targeted 
to  programs  for  those  who  had  traditionally  been  underserved  by 
the  vocational  education  system «    Perkins  provided  the  largest 
commitment  of  federal  funds  for  educating  women  and  girls  in  the 
nation's  history.    Funds  were  targeted  through  two  set-asides: 
3.5%  for  sex  equity  and  8.5%  for  programs  for  single  parents  and 
homemakers • 

These  program?  :tre  the  focus  of  the  Coalition's  testimony. 
The  set-asides  are  the  end  product  of  a  carefully  crafted, 
bi-partisan  compromise  that  recognized  the  critical  need  to 
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ensure  that  women  and  girJs  have  access  to  quality  vocational 
training.    After  four  years  of  closely  monitoring  the 
impleaentation  of  these  set-aoides  the  Coalition  believes 
strongly  that  they  are  as  critical  in  1989  as  they  were  in  1984 
and  that  they  have  been  very  effective. 

Preparing  women  for  the  work  force  has  never  been  more 
important.    Projections  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
others  indicate  that  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  entrants  to  the  work  force  will  be  women.  By 
2000,  women  will  comprise  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  labor 
force;  80%  of  women  ages  25-54  will  be  working.    Ensuring  that 
women  have  skills  which  can  contribute  to  America's  economic  well 
being  and  vo  the  economic  security  of  their  families  is 
imperative.    Vocational  education  programs  are  an  important 
component  in  this  equation. 

The  future  of  the  American  economy  depends  cn  an 
increasingly  better  educated  work  force.    For  the  first  time  in 
U.S.  history,  aiaajority  of  all  new  jobs  will  require  education 
or  training  beyond  high  school.    Technology  will  alter  the  ways 
in  which  jobs  are  performed.    An  understanding  of  basic 
technologies,  as  well  as  analytical,  problem-solving,  m^th  and 
communications  skills,  win  be  requirements  for  nearly  every  job. 
However,  for  many  women,  technical  skills  are  not  built  into 
their  educational  programs.    Historically,  vocational  education 
has  contributed  to  and  reinforced  occupational  segregation  by  sex 
in  the  labor  market,    women  and  girls  have  been  tracked  into 
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•ducation  and  training  for  traditional  female  occupations,  such 
as  clerical,  retail  and  service  trades,  while  men  and  boys  have 
been  trained  for  higher-*paying  technical,  construction  and 
nanufacturing  occupations.    Currently,  a  full  70%  of  female 
secondary  vocational  school  student/3  are  enrolled  programs 
leading  to  traditional  female  jobs,    in  effect,  vocational 
•ducation  has  largely  trained  women  for  low^wage,  dead-end  jobs 
in  femals^dominated  occupations. 

Wonsn  and  the  families  they  support  are  increasingly  at  risk 
of  living  in  poverty.    Without  access  to  education  and  {Training, 
as  well  as  support  services,  many  women  find  themselves  among  the 
vorlcing  poor.    According  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  /j3%  of 
women  workers  are  currently  in  jobs  that  pay  below  poverty-*level 
wages  (compared  to  27%  of  men) .    Two  of  every  three  minimum-*wage 
vorksrs  ars  women.    Sex  se<^r3gation  in  education  and  training  as 
veil  as  in  the  labor  market  contributes  greatly  to  the 
disp report ionatu  poverty  of  woiuen.    Assuring  women  and  girls 
access  to  a  broad  spectnm  of  vocational  education  is  essential 
to  reducing  occupational  segregation  by  sex,  as  well  as  being  an 
investment  in  our  econonxc  future. 

Yet  access  alone  is  not  enough.  Our  commitment  is  to  full 
access  to  quality  vocational  education  for  women  and  girls.  In 
order  for  access  to  be  a  meaningful  goal,  it  must  open  the  door 
to  an  opportunity  worth  having. 

Employers  tell  us  —  as  do  thousands  of  program  graduates  as 
they  move  into  a  demanding  and  competitive  work  force       that  to 
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learn  an  isolated  set  of  skills  is  not  enough.    Today's  workplace 
deaands  an  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  an  industry,  and  the 
ability  to  relate  industry  to  the  c  wnunity.    if  the  vocational 
education  system  is  serious  about  preparing  individuals  for 
meaningful  work,  this  concept  must  be  made  integral  to  all 
vocational  education  programs. 

It  is  access  to  a  full  range  of  quality  vocational  education 
that  the  women  and  girls  of  this  nation  need.    For  teen  parents 
with  no  job  skills,  single  parents  on  welfare  trying  to  become 
self-supporting,  displaced  homemakers  facing  the  job  market  for 
the  first  time,  and  girls  hoping  to  earn  a  living  wage  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  a  vocational  education  program  can 
offer  a  lifelong  set  of  skills  that  can  provide  economic  self- 
sufficiency  in  a  changing  labor  market,    without  this 
opportunity,  these  women  will  instead  face  a  future  of  almost 
certain  poverty  and  dependence. 

The  sex  equity  and  single  parent/homcmaker  set-asides  are 
the  key  to  this  opportu  .ity.    Eacn  oi'  these  set-asides  has  made 
possible  the  widespread  delivery  of  services  that  are  vital  to 
the  success  of  women  and  girls  in  vocational  education  programs. 

As  you  work  to  improve  the  vocational  education  system  and 
to -refine  the  Perkins  Act,  the  effectiveness  of  the  set-asides  is 
a  critical  question.    NCWGE  and  individual  coalition 
organizations  have  carefully  monitored  the  implementation  of  the 
set-asides  through  research  projects  and  meetings  with  service 
providers  and  sex  equity  coordinators. 
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In  the  past  four  years,  we  have  learn >a  nuch  about  the  many 
fine  programs  that  have  been  specially  des.^gned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  women  and  girls,  and  about  the  problems  the  programs  hnve 
faced  as  they  attempt  to  address  the  uniqiso  and  pressing  neoda  ->f 
this  population.    Tn  a  recent  survoy  of  state  sex  crmity 
coordinators,  we  fnund  that  the  single  parent/homemaker  programs 
served  an  estimated  212,312  individuals  in  1988  alone,    in  the 
states  reporting,  a  full  80%  of  rheir  participants  had  at  least 
one  dependent  child  —  more  than  one-third  had  at  least  one  child 
xmdsr  \ge  six.    Nearly  thre^  quarters  of  the  women  served  had 
annual  household  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  when  thuy  ^  •e^-ed 
the  programs;  41%  had  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 

From  a  1987  report  prepared  by  the  Displaced  Homemakers 
Network,  we  know  that  less  than  half  of  all  displaced  homemakers 
have  completed  high  school,  and  only  52%  of  the  nation's  single 
parents  have  high  school  diplomas.    Over  40%  of  all  displaced 
hom€tmakers  are  living  below  the  poverty  level;  minority  displaced 
homemakers  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  as  their  white  cour*cerpa>ts 
to  be  poor.    Finally,  the  sheer  numbers  of  these  populations 
demand  continued  attention*    There  are  nearly  11.5  million 
displaced  nomemakere  and  over  6.5  million  single  parents 
nationwide. 

Clearly,  the  circumstances  of  these  women's  lives  require 
well-targeted  assistance  to  help  them  succeed  in  a  vocational 
education  program.    The  demand  for  the  services  offered  by  the 
single  parent/homeraaker  programs  is  ^reat.    states  reporting 
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indicated  that  40%  of  their  participants  received  personal 
counseling;  69%  received  career  and  «ducati'  lal  counseling;  41^ 
received  pre- enployaent  preparation  services;  10%  received  other 
support  servicQs;  27%  received  life  skills  development  services 
and  all  received  referrals  to  additional  services  not  provided 
directly  by  the  programs.    These  critical  services  allowed  the 
women  who  received  them  to  enroll  and  succeed  <n  vocational 
education  and  training  prograns. 

The  sex  equity  programs  have  also  reached  thousands  of  young 
wom>     and  girls*    in  every  state,  these  programs  have  provided 
vital  services,  including  teacher  trairinck,  outreach,  direct 
services  to  school  dirtrists,  curriculxm  development,  counseling 
and  assessment  and  research* 

The  data  we  have  been  able  to  gather  cler.rly  indicate  the 
high  level  of  need  for  and  use  of  these  critical  ser'"'  ^s.  But 
nothing  conveys  the  needs  o^  program  parti*  ipants  more  strongly 
than  the  voices  of  the  women  themselves*    The  data  represent  real 
women  whose  lives  are  affected  by  the  program  these  dollars  fund. 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you  some  of  the  comments  of  program 
participants  who  have  written  to  us. 

A  woman  from  Pennsylvania  writes,  "In  1986  I  *iad  a  heart 
attack.  I  also  have  degenerative  osteoarthritis  and  I  live  in 
constant  pain.  After  my  heart  attack,  my  marriage  of  32  years 
fell  apart.  I  could  have  found  myself  on  the  relief  rolls,  if 
not  for  New  Directions •  But  now  T  intend  to  graduate  from  the 
community  college  in  1990  and  become  an  employed,  self -supporting 
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tax-paying  citizen.** 

From  Anaheim,  CA:    "I  am  a  pregnant  teenager,  soon  to  be  a 
single  parent.    This  program  helped  me  start  on  the  most  diroct 
path  to  a  caresr  I  never  imagined  would  be  open  to  me  — 
commercial  art.    The  assistance  w.  th  transportation  and  child 
care  will  mean  I  can  go  ahead  with  getting  myself  into  a  career 
which  will  support  me." 

Another  woman  writes,  "I  am  a  widow,  living  on  Social 
Security,  almost  60  years  of  age.    The  Inatructors  and  employers 
involved  with  this  program  htve  helped  raise  my  self-esteem. 
These  programs  have  helped  me  so  much..." 

From  the  rural  community  of  Golden,  CO:  "Two  years  ago,  I 
was  buying  my  food  with  food  stzunps,  two  tiny  chiJiren  waiting  in 
the  shopping  cart.    It  had  been  20  years  since  I  had  been  in 
school.    Thanks  to  this  program,  today  I  started  my  second  week 
on  my  new  job  at  the  School  of  Mines.    I  cannot  find  the  words  to 
explain  how  good  it  feels  to  have  a  challenging  job  and  to  be 
working  for  a  fair  wage  and  good  benefits.    Suddenly  I  feel  like 
someone  again I" 

A  woman  in  Connecticut  writes,    "At  age  62,  after  20  years 
of  marriage,  divorce  was  the  la?^-  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
wanted.    I  was  recuperating  from  a  serious  operation  and  did  not 
drive.    Divorce  had  placed  me  in  the  lower  income  bracket.  The 
program  at  the  YWCA  gave  me  the  support  and  skills  I  needed. 
Today  I  am  self-sufficient.    I  drive  and  have  a  good  job  and  a 
good  life." 
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lllQ  Codlition  has  yo^iyjvftri  over  three  thousand  pergonal 
l^ttQrg  th^t  illustrate  how  draiBatlcal      the  proerrams  funded  hv 
th9  g?t-agi<*.98  ecu  change  neopTe'^  U^***?      I  would  like  to  submit 
these  letters  to  you,  Mr.  Jhairman,  for  the  hearing  record,  so 
that  you  and  other  nenbers  of  this  subcommittee  can  share  our 
satisfaction  in  seeing  how  well  the  programs  have  worked. 

There  has  bean  measurable  progress  in  imj^roving  services  to 
women  in  vocational  education,  encouraging  nontraditional 
enrollment  and  serving  single  parents  and  homemakers.  Equally 
important,  though  harder  to  quantify,  is  the  impact  of  the 
exposure  to  non-traditional  rccupations  for  girls  and  the 
training  for  teachers. 

Remedial  education;  assessment;  career  ersonal 
counselimr;  classroom  and  handc-on  training;  as^        ice  with 
child  care,  transportation,  tuition  and  other  expenses; 
preparation  tjr  non-traditional  jobs;  parent  effectiveness 
training;  literacy;  TED  preparation;  resume  writing;  job 
readiness  training;  placement  assistance  —  tools  for  building  a 
solid  future  —  this  is  what  the  sex  equity  and  single 
parent/homemaker  set-asides  make  possible.      The  services 
provided  by  the  sex  equity  and  single  parent/homemaker  programs 
remain  critical  to  thousands  of  women  and  girls.    The  indivic'ual 
faces  change,  but  the  pressing  need  of  women  and  girls  for  access 
to  quality  vocational  education  remains.    Each  year,  thousands 
rely  on  the  programs  funded  through  these  set-asides  that  are 
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often  the  only  door  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Without  continued  federal  leadership  and  targeted  federal 
dollai.s,  the  coalition  believes  that  special  populations  would 
not  receive  the  vocational  services  they  need.    Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Perkins  Act  in  1984,  a  National  Institute  of 
Education  study  found  that  less  than  1%  of  all  state  basic  grant 
money  was  spent  for  displaced  homemakerc,  support  services  for 
women  seeking  to  enter  noncraditional  vocational  education 
fields,  and  child  care.    Only  0.2%  of  all  state  and  local 
matching  tunds  went  for  these  purposes.    The  1981  study  concluded 
that  most  states  used  "paltry  svuas,"  made  only  a  token  gesture 
towards  providing  services  for  displaced  homemakers,  and  relied 
on  "symbolic  gestures,"  instead  of  providing  veal  incentives  for 
encouraging  nontraditional  enrollment.^  However,  since  1984  the 
number  of  progreuss  serving  displaced  homemakers  has  risen  from 
435  in  1984  to  over  1000  in  1989. 

It  took  Congressional  leadership  and  federal  dollars  for 
most  states  to  specifically  address  the  special  needs  of  women 
and  girls.    Because  states  have  not  taken  the  initiative  to  serve 
women  and  girls  in  the  past,  we  are  extremely  wary  of  proposals 
which  eliminate  or  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  set-asides. 
Without  federal  priorities,  and  dollars,  we  believe  that  .-tates 
could  not  afford  to,  or  would  not  choose  to,  r'iamit  the  resources 
needed  to    reverse  decades  of  discrimination  against  women  in 
vocational  education. 

The  immense  contribution  that  these  programs  have  made  to 
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the  lives  of  countless  women  and  girls  —  aiid  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  nation  ~  is  to  be  applauded,    it  is  imminently 
clear  that  the  set-asides  are  working,    our  challenge  during  the 
reauthorization  process  is  to  find  ways  to  make  these  effective 
programs  work  even  better. 

'    But  first,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  address  an  issue  which 
has  drawn  much  attention  since  the  reauthorization  process  h:  jan. 
Huch  of  the  discussion  around  the  set-asides  has  focused  on  the 
issue  of  flexibility  and  states*  desire  to  allocate  funds  baseu 
on  their  own  determination  of  the  needs  of  their  st  te.    We  share 
their  concern  and  it  is  not  our  goal  to  place  undue 
responsibilities  on  state  administrators.    Yet  administrators  are 
not  the  only  individuals  who  are  affected  by  the  set-asides,  it 
is  important  to  weigh  the  burden  of  coicplying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  set-asides  against  the  benefits  that  have 
been  derived  by  the  thousanas  of  women  and  girls  who  have 
participated  in  these  programs. 

These  women  have  turned  vocational  training  into  paychecks 
earned,  rent  paid,  groceries  purchased,  taxes  paid  and  dreams  of 
a  better  life  realized  for  themselves  and  their  families.  And 
younger  women  and  girls  have  had  their  career  horizons  broadened 
through  vocational  exposure  and  have  been  given  opportunities 
tha^  were  not  previously  within  their  expectations  or  reach,  m 
this  light,  the  benefits  of  access  to  quality  education  for  women 
and  girXs  —  and  the  subsequent  benefits  to  the  communities  and 
labor  markets  of  which  these  women  are  a  part  —  far  outweigh  the 
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inconvenience  the  administrative  requirements  of  the  set-asides 
nay  present* 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  administrative  difficulties  can 
be  resolved,  but  not  by  weakening  the  set-asides »    The  best  way 
to  resolve  the  problem  lies  within  the  legislation  as  carefully 
developed  by  the  Congress  in  1984,  in  which  sex  equity 
coordinators  eire  clearly  designated  as  those  who  should 
administer  the  8*5%  and  3.5%  set-asides*    Our  research  shows  that 
states  with  the  most  effective  equity  programming  are  those  i. 
which  the  sex  equity  coordinators  are  administering  thn  set- 
asides  as  intended  by  Congress*    We  strongly  believe  many  of  the 
administrative  difficulties  reported  by  state  administrators 
would  be  alleviated  by  permitting  the  sex  equity  coorainators  to 
do  their  jobs  —  that  is,  to  have  full  administrative 
responsibility  and  authority  for  the  implementation  of  both  set- 
asides* 

Thd  proposed  provi'~lon  in  HR  1128  that  would  allow  a  state 
to  transrer  up  to  20%  of  the  funds  from  one  set-aside  to  another 
could  be  devastating  to  the  women  and  girls  who  depend  on 
programs  funded  through  the  set-asides.    The  provision  encourages 
the  arbitrary  shifting  of  funds  for  the  sake  of  administrative 
convenience  or  political  expediency*    Already,  there  are  f&r  more 
individuals  who  need  the  servicas  of  the  set-ai^ide-funded 
programs  than  there  is  money  to  serve  there.    Rather  than  locking 
for  ways  to  diminish  the  Perkins  Act's  conimitment  to  these 
special  populations,  we  should  instead  be  focussod  on  increasing 
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that  conmltment. 

Let  me  reiterate  —  the  set-asidea  are  working.    The  task 
before  us  is  to  work  together  to  make  then  even  more  effective  in 
their  vital  mission,    m  the  interest  of  improving  these  already 
successful  programs,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations. 

Loqiglative  Reeomnendations 

X.    Reauthorize  the  provisions  In  tne  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  setting  aside  no  less  than  3.5f  of  the 
basic  stai-s  grant  funds  for  sex  iMjuity  programs  and  8.5*  for 
•Ingls-parent  and  hoaemaker  programs. 

Rationale:    states  have  made  exemplary  usb  of  Perkins  funds 
to  hslp  women  and  girls  obtain  the  skills  needed  to  be  productive 
in  todays  economy.    As  current  and  projected  eco.  omic  conditions 
■andete  increase.i  participation  by  women  in  the  work  force,  it  is 
Increasingly  Important  that  federal  employment  and  training 
provrams  be  designed  to  meet  iheir  needs. 

a.     Hcquirs  that  the  states  distribute  8.5%  and  3.5*  set-aside 
fund-  on  a  request- for-proposal  basis. 

Rationale:    We  have  found  that  when  funds  are  allocated  by 
formula  some  areas  receive  too  .ew  funds  to  use  them  effectively, 
and  guidelines       how  the  funds  should  be  used  often  are  not 
issued  or  are  not  enforced.    The  findings  of  the  National 
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Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  (NA^^)  concur.    Noting  that 
the  median  award  of  sex  equity  funds  to  school  districts  is 
$3,600  and  that  three  quarters  of  awards  are  for  $9,400  or  less, 
NAVE  concluded  that  **most  grants  designed  to  pronot::  sex  equity 
are  too  small  to  carry  out  any  but  the  most  marginal  activities.'-* 
In  many  cases,  the  result  of  formula  allocation  at  the  state 
level  is  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  Tiot  fulfilled. 
Distribution  of  funds  through  a  request-ror-proposal  process 
would  ensure  that  the  recipients  of  che  funds  receive  enough 
mon^y  to  implement  the  set^asides.    In  addition,  this  process 
would  promote  greater  accountability  for  the  use  of  funds  by 
grant  recipients. 

3.    Require  that  a  full-time  sex  equity  coordinator  be 
appointed  to  administer  both  set-asides.    The  sex  equity 
coordinatori's)  should  have  ftill  administrative  authority  over  the 
set-asides,  and  accordingly.  <3hoiad  be  required  ^o  develop  an 
annual  plan  fo::  the  use  of  the  set-aside  funds  based  on  the 
required  needs  assesnment/  manage  the  request-for-proposal 
process/  distribute  tho  funds,  monitor  progress  emd  evaluate 
outcomes  for  both  set-asides.    To  achieve  this  the  law  should,  in 
the  provisions  for  each  set-aside,  assign  these  specific 
responsibilities  to  the  sex  equity  coordinator (s) .  These 
xesponsibiliCiies  should  also  be  included  in  the  list  of  sex 
equity  coordinator  functions  listed  in  Title  I  of  the  Perkins 
Act.    The  provision  ^proposed  in  HR  1128  that  would  eliminate  the 
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requirement  that  the  sex  equity  coordinator  devote  full-time 
efforts  to  that  job  should  be  dropped.    The  provision  that  would 
allow  the  Btato  director  of  vocational  education  the  discretion 
to  decide  %rtiether  and  to  what  extent  the  sex  equity  coordinator 
would  have  a  role  in  administering  the  8.5%  set-aside  should  also 
be  dropped. 

Rationale:    There  has  been  much  deba'je  and  confusion  about 
what  the  term  "administer"  means  with  respect  to  the  sex  equity 
coordinators'  respchjibilities.    The  concept  of  administration 
must  be  clarified  to  ensure  that  quality  services  are  delivered 
to  the  targeted  population.    The  measures  we  suggest  will 
accomplish  this. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  some  stutej,  sex  equity 
coordinators  are  ercladed  from  decision-making  processes  about 
funding.  In  addition,  they  have  had  significant  portions  of  their 
responsibilities  "delegated"  to  other  staff  without  their 
approval  and  without  being  given  supervisory  authority  over  such 
staff.    Sex  equity  coordinators  are  seldom  given  access  to 
adequate  support  staff  needed  to  carry  out  their  administrative 
duties  effectively,    such  practices  serve  to  circumvent  the  sex 
equity  coordinators'  administrative  authority  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  Act. 

The  aforementioned  provisions  proposed  in  .iR  1128  would  only 
compound  this  undermining  of  the  sex  equity  coordinators.  The 
duties  involved  in  this  position  clearly  require  not  only  the 
full-time  efforts  of  the  sex  equity  coordinator,  but  the 
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assistance  of  support  b+-aff  as  well.    Further,  allowing  the  state 
director  to  decide  -to  limit  or  eliminate  the  8.5%  set -aside  from 
the  sex  equity  coordinator's  jurisdiction  would  fragment  and 
weaken  services  to  women  and  girls  under  Perkins.    In  fact,  both 
of  these  proposed  depar cures  from  current  law  move  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  of  what  would  most  benefit  women  and  girls. 
We  urge  that  these  provisions  be  dropped. 

4.    Add  language  to  the  3,5%  zmd  8.5%  set-aside  provisions 
specifying  that  pre-vocational  services  and  comprehensive  support 
serviceo  be  »ade  avail eU>lo    as  needed  to  potential  2md  current 
peurticipants.    Drop  the  proposed  provision  in  HR  1128  that  would 
reaove  non«-vocational  counseling  from  the  list  of  allowable 
services  under  the  8.5%  set-aside.    Add  clarifying  language  to 
the  8  ♦5%  set-aside  provision  to  include  aiult  dependent  care  as 
an  allowable  support  service. 

Rationale:    Some  states  have  taken  the  position  that  pre- 
vocaticnal  services  and  support  services  such  as  child  care  r,ce 
not  alloweOsle  \mder  the  Act  unless  an  individual  is  already 
enrolled  in  a  vocational  education  program.    This  prevents  many 
women  from  entering  a  vocational  education  program  because  they 
cannot  receive  the  services  they  need  to  enroll.    Some  st.ates 
have  even  precluded  such  services  until  a  program  participant  has 
comp3eted  part  cf  a  vocational  education  program.    In  geiwral, 
without  pre-vocdtional  and  support  services,  many  women  are 
unable  to  participate  at  all. 
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Counseling  services  currently  provided  through  8.5%  programs 
include  life  skills  developnent,  personal  counseling  and  support 
groups  —  services  that  are  essential  to  the  women  who 
participate  in  these  programs.    Displaced  homemakers  and  single 
parents  face  many  difficult  barriers  to  employment  that  result 
from  their  unique  experiences.    T'ocational  counseling  alone 
cannot  address  these  barriers,    m  order  for  these  women  to 
participate  and  succeed  in  vocational  education  programs,  they 
must  have  vocational  aod  other  counseling  services. 

Current  l^lnguage  in  the  8.5%  set-aside  provision  allows  for 
child  care,  but  not  adult  dependent  care  —  an  important  need  for 
many  mid-life  and  older  women.    The  suggested  language  will 
correct  this  oversight. 


5.    Require  the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  biennial 
(once  every  two  years)  oversight  visits  specifically  to  examine 
tae  implementation  of  the  sex  equity  provisions.    Based  on  these 
findings,  the  Department  of  Education  should  provide  technical 
assistance  and/or  take  corrective  action  to  address  any 
violations.    If  necessary,  the  Department  should  fund  appropriate 
personnel  to  accomplish  this. 

Rationale:    our  sixteen-state  research  indicates  that  in 
many  respects  the  intent  of  the  law  is  not  being  fulfilled  and 
little  or  no  action  is  being  taken  to  collect  the  discrepancies 
between  the  intent  of  the  law  and  t:^e  practices  within  states. 
As  a  result,  we  believe  that  this  provision  is  necessary  to 
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document  violations  and  to  ensure  that  corrective  action  is 
taken • 

6.  Require  that  the  G^eral  Accounting  Office  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  >rtiether  states  are  complying  with  the 
assurance  that:  special  consideration  be  given  to  displaced 
hoaemzOcers  and  those  with  the  greatest  financial  need  vl:en  using 
funds  allocated  for  single  parents  and  homemakers. 

Rationale:    Little  evidence  was  found  to  suggest  that  states 
give  any  special  consideration  to  displaced  homemakers  and  those 
most  in  need,    k  GkO  study  would  identify  those  states  that  are 
not  in  compliance  with  the  assurance.  , 

7.  Require  that  the  sex  equity  coordinator  develop  data 
collection  procedures  appropriate  to  the  target  populations  being 
served  by  the  set-asides.    The  procedures  should  provide 
Informal  on  about  program  services  zmd  outcomes  as  well  as  who  is 
being  served. 

Rationale;    This  requirement  will  promote  effective 
evaluation  of  both  needs  and  services, 

8.  Strengthen  the  language  in  the  3.5%  and  8,5%  set-aside 
provisions  to  ensure  that  the  services  under  these  set-asides  can 
be  provided  by  communityHsased  organizations  that  have 
demonstrated  effectiveness  in  serving  the  targeted  populations. 

Rationale:    This  would  elimina"'-e  the  practice  of  states 
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Halting  or  excluding  comaunity-based  organizations  from 
receiving  set-aside  funds*  At  the  same  time,  it  would  help  ensure 
that  <  nly  those  community-based  organizations  capable  of 
effectively  serving  the  targeted  populations  would  receive  funds* 

9.    Require  that  no  portion  of  student  financial  aid 
received  by  a  student  be  counted  as  income  or  resources  in 
determining  eligibility  for  any  other  assistance  program  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  federal  dollars. 

Rationale;    under  current  law,  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  (fns)  counts  student  financial  aid  administered  through 
Perkins  Title  ii-a  as  income  in  determini-ig  eligibility  for  food 
stamps.    In  addition,  FNS  penalizes  single  parents  who  are  less 
than  full-time  students  by  counting  their  supplemental  child  care 
and  transportation  ^onieo  against  their  iood  stamp  allotment. 
The  result  is  that  financially  disadvantaged  single  parents  are 
forced  to  choose  between  a  decrease  in  their  food  stamp  allotment 
and  attending  their  local  community  college.    This  is  contrary  to 
Perkins'  stated  purpose  of  bringing  more  women  into  the 
vocational  education  system. 

We  are  confident  that  the.     excellent  programs  can  be 
further  improved.    We  urge  the  Committee  to  focus  on  methods  of 
increasing  the  already  impressive  effectiveness  of  the  set- 
asidep     The  National  coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in  Educ;*^-ion 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  this  important  effort.    Thank  you. 
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The  National  Coalition  for  Wonen  and  Girls  in  Education 


Anerlcan  Educational  Research  Association  -  women's  Research  Conralctcc 
Anerican  Association  of  School  Administrators  -  Office  of  Minority  Affali 
American  Association  of  University  Professors 
Anerlcan  Association  of  University  Women 
Anerican  Civil  Liberties  Union 

American  Council  ofi  Educaclon  -  Office  of  women  In  Higher  Education 

American  Educational  Research  Association 

Anerlcan  Home  Economics  Association  -  Research,  Development 

«  Community  Relations 
American  Jewish  Congress  ,     „      .  , 

American  Psychological  Association  -  Committee  on  women  In  Psychology 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  -  Office  of  Opportunities 

in  Science 

Association  of  Ameiican  Colleges  Project 
Association  of  Junior  League? 
Board  of  Education  -  City  of  New  York 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies 
Children's  Defense  Fund 

Coalition  of  Independent  College  and  University  Students 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  -  Resource  Center 

on  Educational  Equity 
Council  on  i»o8tsecondary  Accreditation 
Disability  Rights,  Education  and  Defense  Tund 
Displaced  Uomemakers  Network,  Inc. 
The  Equality  Center 

Federation  of  Organizations  for  Professional  Vv  en 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Girls  Clubs  of  America 

League  of  women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
LULAC  National  Education 
Maryland  State  Dept.  of  Education 
National  Academy  of  Science 

National  Association  for  Girls  and  Homen  in  Sports 

National  Association  for  women  Deans,  Adminstrators,  *  Counselors 

Nationvv'j.  Association  of  College  Admission  Counselors 

Natione..  Education  Association 

National  Coalition  on  Older  women's  Issues 

National  Ccnnisslon  on  Working  women 

National  Council  of  Administrative  women  in  Education 

National  Council  of  Negro  women 

National  Coalition  for  Sex  Equity  in  Education 

National  federation  of  Business  and  Prcfe^^sionai  women's  ciuD 

National  Organization  for  women 

National  womeit's  Law  Center 

National  women's  Political  Caucus 

Project  for  Equal  Education  Rights 

70,001,  Inc. 

Sociologists  for  women  in  Society 

Southern  Coalition  for  Educational  Equity 

United  Church  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries 

United  States  Students  Association 

women's  Equity  Action  League 

women's  Legal  Defense  Fvind 

wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  Inc. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Miller.  The  next  witness  is 
James  Oglesby,  the  President-Elect  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association. 

Mr.  Oglesby.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Jim  Og- 
lesby. Fm  President-Elect  of  the  National  School  Boards  Associa 
tion  which  represents  over  95,000  school  board  members  around 
the  country,  and  approximately  15,600  school  districts  around  the 
country. 

Fm  a  local  school  board  member  from  Columbia,  Missouri  and 
have  a  paying  job  with  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  to  testify  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

My  testimony  will  highlight  the  strong  belief  of  local  school 
board  members  and  the  significant  Federal  role  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. It  will  also  exolain  why  local  school  board  members  recom- 
mend that  Congress  make  significant  changes  in  the  Perkins  Act. 

The  several  recommendations  that  I  make— I  will  spectfy  a  little 
bit  more  about  those  recommendations  later— are  as  follows:  To 
give  local  schools  more  flexibility  to  meet  the  local  needs;  to  speci- 
fy, to  simplify  the  application  process;  to  stress  mastery  of  basic 
skills  in  vocational  education;  encourage  coordination  between  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  vocational  education  programs;  include 
local  school  board  members  on  committees  to  review  the  proposed 
program  regulations;  and  to  increase  the  funding  significantly.  FU 
exemplify  those  a  little  more  later. 

The  Federal  role  in  vocational  education  is  a  major  component  of 

Eublic  ed  across  the  country.  It  attracts  a  significant  number  of 
oth  high-  and  low-quality  students,  as  well  as  college-bound  and 
work-bound  youth. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  believes  vocational  edu- 
cation must  have  a  br9ad  educational  mission.  It  must  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  cognitive  and  occupational  skills  necessary  to 
pursue  a  lifetime  of  productive  employment. 

Programs  that  focus  on  the  near-term,  job  specific  training  will 
fail  our  students  as  particular  job  skills  become  obsolete  and  the 
job  market  changes.  Local  school  board  members  would  like  to  see 
the  Federal  role  be  more  supportive  of  this  broad  mission  for  voca- 
tional education. 

AU  students  can  benefit  from  Federal  assistance  to  improve  the 
vocational  education  programs  and  services.  At  the  same  time,  the 
challenge  to  educators  of  providing  quality  education  to  all  of  our 
young  people  is  becoming  more  difficult. 

Each  year,  the  number  of  students  in  our  best  schools  beset  by 
poverty,  disabilities,  language  barriers,  family  turmoils  and  drug 
epidemics  grows  each  year. 

These  students  are  at  risk  of  academic  failure  and  drop-outs 
without  finding  worthwhile  employment.  Federal  assistance  has  a 
crucial  role  in  enabling  vocational  education  as  one  of  the  several 
program  options  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students. 

The  National  School  Board  Association  firmly  believes  that  a  sig- 
nificant Federal  role  can  provide  help  in  three  particular  areas:  To 
assist  all  students,  including  the  special  needs  populations,  to  ac- 
quire the  academic  and  occupational  competencies  necessary  to 
achieve  a  lifetime  and  productive  satisfying  employment;  to  keep 
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vocational  educational  programs  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instruc- 
tional method  technology  and  current  job  n^arketing  conditions, 
and  to  also  help  in  modernizing  work  technologies;  and  to  increase 
the  productivity  and  competitiveness  of  the  American  labor  force. 
We  believe  that  that  is  in  line  with  the  Federal  role. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  in  October  of  1988  con- 
ducted a  nationwide  survey  of  all  of  the  school  board  members 
from  265  local  school  districts  around  the  country,  which  represents 
ed  an  enrollment  of  over  six  million  students,  or  nearly  16  percent 
of  our  population.  The  survey  had  some  significant  recommenda- 
tions which  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  states  believe  that  the  Federal  dollars 
should  be  allocated  to  program  impro  /ement,  expansion  and  inno- 
vation. 

Now  85  percent  of  those  favored  specific  minimum  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  vocational  education,  as  compared  to  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education. 

At  the  citate  level,  86  percent  believe  that  the  state  should  be  re- 
quired to  simplify  the  local  application  process  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  Chapter  2  application. 

Over  88  percent  favored  limiting  the  use  of  state-  Federal  funds 
for  administrative  purposes  to  five  percent.  The  Federal  program 
requirements:  More  than  60  percent  of  persons  opposed  the  use  of 
job  placement  rates  as  a  measure  of  student  success  in  vocational 
education. 

Also,  nearly  62  percent  believe  that  the  Perkins  Act  should  make 
teaching  of  the  basic  skills  in  vocational  education  a  priority. 

Over  92  percent  are  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  coordination  of 
secondary  vocational  ed  curricula  with  postsecondary  programs, 
such  as  community  colleges. 

Our  recommendations  at  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
includes  the  following.  The  Perkins  Act  should  give  local  school 
boprd  members  more  flexibility  to  design  and  carry  out  programs 
for  all  students,  including  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

The  current  requirements  for  set-asides  causes  problems  in  terms 
of  the  monies  that  are  allocated  to  certain  districts  which  cannot 
be  utilized  with  the  matchings  in  those  districts. 

Therefore,  those  monies  go  back  to  the  state  and  are  reallocated 
to  those  districts  that  can  provide  the  matching,  which  in  essence 
is  targeting  the  resources  in  places  where  I  don't  believe  that  the 
bill  was  desig  ed  for  the  resources  to  go. 

Tlie  school  districts  that  are  working  in  the  area  of  trying  to  pro- 
vide those  priorities  have  limited  funds  in  order  to  match  with 
those  resources.  If  we  had  those  resources  more  flexible  we  could 
provide  a  much  more  general  program  that  could  meet  the  needs  of 
those  students. 

I  refer  to  the  simplification  of  the  application  process,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  important  component  of  this.  The  Act  should  chan- 
nel more  of  Ihe  Feieral  resources  directly  to  the  school  program. 

Third,  the  matcHng  requirement,  I  believe,  should  be  waived. 
We  recommend  that  it  be  waived,  and  that  the  application  process 
be  simplified. 

The  Act  should  also  authorize  activities  designed  to  coord  uiate 
and  articulate  the  secondary  vocational  education  program  with 
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the  postsecondary  training,  such  as  community  college,  business  in- 
dustries, labor  and  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

We^re  also  encouraging,  and  we  welcome  the  interest  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Elizabeth  Dole,  in  the  greater  coordination  of  the 
resources  and  programs  between  the  Department  of  Education, 
Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services. 

However,  we  would  not  support  the  transformation  of  the  Per- 
kins Act  into  an  extension  of  the  job-training  mission  of  JTPA. 

The  Perkins  Act  should  encourage  but  not  require  greater  coop- 
eration between  JTPA.  We're  also  encouraging  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  funding  level  for  the  basic  grant  of  at  least 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  first  year  of  operation. 

We're  also  recommending  in  the  full  testimony  submitted  some 
changes  in  the  necessity  to  provide  the  minimum  grant  award  to 
local  school  districts  of  8,000  to  25,000;  and  along  that  same  line,  to 
streamline  the  paper  work  applicati'^Ti  process. 

A  lot  of  the  local  school  districts  ao  not  have  the  staff  that's  nec- 
essary to  put  together  the  complicated  process  and  respond  to  the 
prejparation  of  those  applications. 

Finally,  the  Act  should  provide  members  of  local  school  boards 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  drafting  and  reviewing  of  state 
and  Federal  regulations  of  governing  programs. 

Such  involvement,  which  has  just  successfully  taken  place  with 
Chapter  1,  would  result  in  better  regulations  and  a  stronger  com- 
mitment on  part  of  local  school  boards  to  the  goals  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  oppor*^^unity  to  present  this  tes- 
timony, and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  the  committee  in 
terms  of  developing  further  program  recommendations  and  to  craft 
'  ;iecific  legislative  proposals. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  Ogles  by  follows:] 
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"I.  imTODUcnow 

I  am  Janes  R.  Oglesby,  President-Eaect  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  (nSBA)  and  a  neober  of  the  Coluabia  Board  of  Education, 
Coluabia,  Missouri.  Ttie  National  School  Boards  Association  is  the  only 
aajor  education  organizaticm  representing  local  school  board  inembers,  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  nations  public  schools,  itiroughout 
the  nation,  approximately,  95,000  of  these  individuals  are  Association 
«w4)ers.  These  people,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  nation's  public  school  children. 

I  appreciate  the  conmit tee's  invitation  to  testify  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  (P.L. 
9e-524).  My  testimony  will  highlight  the  strong  belief  of  local  school 
board-nenbars  in  the  need  for  a  significant  federal  role  in  vocational 
educeition.  It  will  also  explain  why  local  school  board  nenbers  recoonend  ' 
that  Congress  make  several  significant  changes  in  the  Perkins  Act. 

NSBA's  aajor  recontnendations  are: 

*  Give  local  schools  more  flexibility  to  meet  local  needs; 

*  Sinplifv  the  appli>*ation  process; 

Stress  mastery  of  basic  skills  in  vocational  education; 
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*  Encourage  coordination  between  secondary  and  postseccicJary 
vocational  programs; 

*  include  local  school  board  nenbers  on  cownittees  to  review 
proposed  program  regulations;  and 

*  Increase  funding  significantly. 

TOE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  VDCATICMRL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  is  a  major  component  of  public  education  across 
the  tolt^d^tates.  Ninety-even  percent  of  .all  students  currently  take  at 
least  one  vocaUonal  education  course  during  hl^  school  and  flf»y  perct»nt 
take  four  or  aore  ye?:r-long  courses.  COTtrary  to  cooioon  belief,  secorxiary 
vocatlwul  education  programs  attract  significant  nundbers  of  both  hl<^  and 
low-ability  students  as  well  as  college-bound  and  work-bound  youth. 

NSOV  believes  vocational  education  must  have  a  broad  educational 
Jiisslon.    It  must  provide  students  with  the  cognitive  and  occupational 
skills  necessary  to  pursue  a  lifetime  of  productive  enployment.  Programs 
that  focus  only  on  near-term,  job  specific  tialnlng  will  fall  our  students 
as  particular  job  skills  beromo  obsolete  and  job  markets  change. 

Local  school  board  members  would  like  to  see  the  federal  role  be 
supportive  of  this  broad  mission  for  vocational  education,   ihe  increasing 
coin>Xexity  of  even  entry-level  jobs  and  the  ever  more  confwtitive  world 
economy  make  top  qualU-  vocational  courses  a  vital  part  of  evfcry  student's 
education.  Ml  students  can  benefit  from  federal  assistance  to  improve 
vocational  education. 
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At  the  Sdm  time,  the  challenge  to  educators  of  providing  quality 
education  to  all  our  young  people  is  becofting  more  difficult.   Each  year 
the  mafcer  of  students  in  our  schools  beset  by  poverty,  disabilities, 
language  barriers,  family  turtnoil,  or  the  drug  epidemic  grows.  These 
students  are  at-risk  of  academic  failure  and  of  leaving  school  without  hope 
of  finding  worthwhile  owployment. 

the  harmful  effect  of  this  waste  of  human  resources  on  our  national 
productivity  and  conpetitiveness  also  increases  each  year.   America  cannot 
afford  to  let  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  young  people  become  marginal 
to  our  national  econcay  and  a  burden  on  our  social,  health  and  criminal 
justice  sycteos.    Federal  assistance  has  a  crucial  role  in  enabling 
vocational  education  programs,  as  one  of  several  program  options,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  students  also. 

NSBA  firmly  believes  that  a  significant  federal  role  in  vocational 
education  is  essential.    Tlw  federal  role  should  have  three  purposes: 

A»  to  assist  all  studentc,  including  special  need  populations  like 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  to  acquire  the  academic  and 
occupational  skills  and  coqpetencies  necessary  to  achieve  a 
lifetime  of  producti\-e  and  satisfying  einployment. 

B.  to  keep  local  vocational  education  programs  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
new  instructional  nethods,  current  job  matket  conditions,  and 
modern  work  technologies. 
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C.  To  increase  the  productivity  and  ccxnpetitiveness  of  the  American 
workforce  in  the  world  economy. 

III.    RESULTS  OF  NSBA'S  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


In  October  1988,  NSBA  conducted  a  survey  of  local  scho:?l  boards 
across  the  countiy  in  order  to  identify  the  policy  concerns  of  school 
districts  with  a  strong  interest  in  vocational  education.    School  officials 
from  265  local  school  districts  responded  to  the  questionnaire,  ihtje 
districts  represent  a  total  enrollment  of  six  million  students  or  nearly 
15  percent  of  the  national  enrollment  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students,   itiey  are  also  representative  of  all  sizes  and  types  of 
districts  ranging  froiP  those  wiUi  less  than  2,000  students  to  the  largest 
district  in  the  country  with  over  500,000  students. 

NSBA's  survey  addressed  policy  issuer  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  Perkins  Act  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels,    m  particular, 
survey  respondents  gave  Yes  or  No  responses  to  specific  policy  options 
dealing  with  funding  priorities,  state  aflministration,  and  statutory 
program  ret^uirements.   A  more  extensive  description  of  the  survey  is  given 
in  the  appendix,   while  there  vas  some  variations  in  responses  by  size  of 
district,  the  majority  position  was  remarkably  consistent. 

Ihe  survey  revealed  th^t  loc-ji  school  officials  had  stroi.g  feelings 
on  several  key  policy  options.    For  example: 
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A.  Concerning  U«e  allocation  of  federal  dollars. 


*   Over  70  percent  stated  that  they  favored  incre?*sing  -^he 
proportion  of  funds  reserved  for  program  improvement, 
expansion,  and  innovation.  (Title  II,  Part  B). 


*  Nearly  85  percent  favored  guaranteeing  a  specific  miniutum  level 
of  funding  for  secondary  vocational  education   as  coopared  to 
postsecondary  vocational  education. 

*  More  than  62  percent  support  allocation  of  program  improvement 
funds  by  a  federal  enrollment  formula  rather  than  at  state 
discretion. 


B,  Concerning  state  administration 

♦   Over  86  percent  believe  states  should  be  reTuired  to  simplify 
the  local  application  process  in  a  manner  similar  to  Chapter  1 
applications. 


*   Over  88  percent  favored  limiting  state  use  of  federal  funds  for 
administrative  purposes  to  five  percent  of  their  share. 


C.  Concerning  federal  program  requirements. 

*   More  than  60  percent  oppose  the  use  of  job  placement  rates  as  a 
major  measure  of  student  success  in  vocatiori^l  education. 
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♦  Over  S3  percent  favor  changing  the  restriction  on  us.^ng  Perkins 
funds  to  pay  for  only  up  to  half  of  the  costs  of  services  to 
disadvantavied  and  handicapped  students. 

♦  Nearly  62  percent  believe  that  the  Perkins  Act  should  make  the 
teaching  of  basic  skills  in  vocational  education  a  priority. 

♦  Almost  60  percent  support  the  participation  of  local  school 
board  meiobecs  on  comnittees  to  review  proposed  regulations  for 
the  Perkins  Act. 

♦  More  than  52  percent  oppose  requiring  greater  coordination  with 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  program  at  the  local  level. 

♦  A  larger  proportion,  57  percent,  opposes  requiring  partnership 
programs  with  employers  and  cocmunity-based  organizations. 

♦  An  overvhelndng  92  percent  favor  encouraging  coordination  of 
secondary  voc;.tional  curricula  with  postsecondary  programs, 
such  as  coonunity  colleges. 

IV.    ^^SBA^S  P■ECX3f1HE^^DATI0NS  FOR  REAinWORlZATION 

Based  on  our  own  national  survey  data  and  wide  consultation  with 
local  school  board  members,  NSBA  reconmends  that  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Perkins  Act  should  incorporate  several  major  policy  changes. 
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.  Give  more  Flexibility  to  Local  School  Districts 

The  Perkins  Act  should  give  local  school  boards  more  flexibility 
to  design  and  carry  out  vocational  prcgrans  that  v*:)rk  for  all 
students,  including  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  The 
current  cca&inatlon  of  federa}  requirenents  —  six  separate 
set-asides  fcr  special  need  populations,  only  sui^lemental  or 
excess  costs  allov/able,  50  percent  matching,  among  others  —  makes 
the  design  and  delivery  of  services  extremely  difficxilt  and 
expensive. 

School  districts  should  have  the  flexibility  to  focus  limited 
funds  on  one  or  several  priorities  and  special  need  populations  so 
that  they  can  achieve  more  powerful  results  with  the  federal 
resources* 

Often  districts  can  demonstrate  that  they  address  the  needs  of 
special  populations  through  non- federal  resources  and  could  better 
direct  the  liaiited  vocational  resources  to  a  specific  improvement' 
in  the  vocational  program  that  would  benefit  all  students. 

Districts  also  should  be  able  to  focus  resources  on  improving  the 
design  and  teaching  methods  of  vocational  courses  themselves  so 
that  they  could  accommodate  the  needs  of  a  heterogeneous  student 
population  inside  the  classrooea  rather  than  primarily  providing 
remedial  and  ancillary  services  to  special  nejd  students  outside 
the  classroG«n,  as  is  currently  the  practice. 
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Itie  Act  should  set  broad  priority  areas  o^  authorized  Activities 
and  describe  project  criteria  that  incxudes  the  necessity  to  show 
hotf  districts  will  address  the  needs  of  special  populations  in 
project  designs.    Local  districts  would  have  the  flexibility  to 
select  among  the  authorized  activities.    School  districts  have 
shown  through  their  nanagement  of  Chapter  1,  Chapter  2,  and  magnet 
school  assistance  programs  that  they  are  capable  of  setting  and 
meeting  program  objectives  that  address  special  need  populations 
without  burdensGoe  federal  restrictions. 

B.  Reduce  the  Burden  and  Cost  of  Administration 

The  Act  should  simplify  the  local  application  process  and 
streamline  the  expensive  administrative  procedures  often  required 
by  state  and  federal  regulation.    Kany  states  "equire  that  school 
districts  submit  individual  project  applications  for  each  grant 
activity  by  each  course  title,  school  building,  grade  level, 
set-aside  category,  or  vocational  specialty  that  is  being 
addressed,  up  to  the  total  of  their  Perkins  allocation.  Several 
state  administrators  —  one  for  each  specialty  area  (consumer  and 
honemaking,  industrial  arts,  business  educatim,  business 
partnerships,  etc.)  —  must  review  and  approve  the  application  and 
all  subsequent  expenditures. 

».nce  the  median  grant  allocation  is  $8,000,  many  ot  the  projects 
are  actually  mini-grants  of  $500  or  less.    Yet  the  i>Dapecwork 
burdens  are  often  the  same  for  small  and  large  projects.  Most 
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:  districts  must  assign  the  application  task  to  an  administrator  >to 

in  turn  works  with  a  team  of  principals  and  teachers  to  cooplete 

^  the  paperwork.   The  administrative  costs  absorbed  by  the  district 

are  clearly  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  grant  awards. 

i  Tlie  Act  should  require  states  to  design  a  sisple  unified 

'  application  process  that  consolidates  all  district  grant 

activities  into  a  streamlined  project  description  and  budget 
similar  to  the  Chapter  2  administrative  procedures. 

C.  Drive  Hore  Federal  Dollars  Directly  to  Local  School  Districts 

The  Act  should  channel  more  of  'che  federal  resourcei  directly  to 
local  school  district  programs  through  revisions  in  the  funding 
allocation  procedures. 

First,  at  least  75  percent  of  the  basic  grant  award  should  be 
^'  reserved  for  elementary  and  secondary  vocational  education 

programs. 

SecosyA,  a  single  national  funding  formula  based  on  enrollment 
in  vocational  programs  and  recognizing  high  cost  special  need 
populations  should  be  used  by  states  to  allocate  basic  grant 
funds,  including  funds  foi  program  iaprovement. 

Third,  matching  requirements  should  be  waivable  based  on  degree  of 
local  financial  need. 
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0.  Bqphaslze  Basic  Skills  As  Well      Occupational  Skills  Instruction 
in  Vocational  Education  Projects 

Act  should  set  as  a  major  priority  for  the  authorized  use  of 
funds  those  activities  that  would  enable  vocational  education  to 
provide  students  with  nastery  of  basic  coenuni cation  and 
ccoputational  skills  and  opportunities  to  develop  higher  order 
thinking  skills* 

Such  activities  would  include  curriculum  revision,  teacher 
training  in  intcgracing  basic  skill  instruction  and  organising 
classioon  instruction  for  heterogeneous  classes,  development  of 
special  teaching  materials,  sk'  \l  assessment,  hieing  instructional 
assistants,  computer-aided  instruction  and  student  recordkeeping, 
purchase  '^f  interactive  video  and  other  instructional  equipaent 
that  facilitates  iivlividualized  learning,  etc. 

E.  Encourage  Cooperation  with  Postsecondary  Training  providers 

^  Act  should  also  authorize  activities  designed  to  coordinate 
secondary  vocationsl  education  programs  with  postsecondary 
training  providers  such  as  community  colleges,  four  year 
institutions,  proprietary  organizations,  union  apprentice 
programs,  faueineo   jnd  industry  training,  and  nonprofit  training 
programs  such  as  tho^e  sponsored  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 
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NSBA  wotxld  support  a  separately  authorized  program  to  address 
articulation,  rather  than  a  specific  set->aside  toi  this  purpose. 
For  example,  Rep.  Bill  Ford's  (D-HI)  Tech-Prep  bill,  H.R.  22, 
would  provide  significant  resources  for  a  high  quality  four  year 
articulated  training  program  at  tlie  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels.   NSBA  would  be  concerned  that  the  governance  structure  of 
such  cooperative  venturer  and  consortia  clearly  provide  that  the 
local  school  board  retains  cooplete  caitrol  of  school^sed 
programs  and  acts  as  the  fiscal  agent  for  related  grant  funds. 

r.  Do  Not  Require  Greater  Coordination  with  jtpa 

NSGA  welcomes  the  express^  interest  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Elizabeth  Dole  in  greater  coordination  of  resources  and  programs 
between  the  Departments  of  Education,  Labor,  and  Health  and  Human 
Services.    However,  we  would  set  out  that  the  guiding  principle 
for  greater  cooperation  should  be  how  can  such  programs  as  JTPA  be 
made  more  accessible  to  and  sv^iportive  of  the  broad  mission  of 
elementary  and  secondary  vocational  education  rather  than 
attempting  to  transform  it  into  an  extension  of  the  training 
mission  of  jtpa.   The  PerKins  Act  should  encourage,  but  not 
require,  greater  coordination  with  job  training  programs. 

G.  Significantly  increase  Funding  for  the  Perkins  Act 

H»  Act  sltould  provide  an  authorized  funding  level  for  the  basic 
itate  gran.^  program  of  at  least  $1.5  billion  for  the  first  year  of 
reauthorization,    it  should  also  set  a  goal  of  providing  such  sums 
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as  necessary  to  increase  the  nedian  9rant  award  to  local  bchool 
districts  frca  $8,000  to  $25,000  by  Fiscal  Year  1994.  without 
significant  levels  of  funding,  local  school  districts  cannot  be 
expected  to  show  meaningful  progress  toward  the  goals  of  this 
important  federal  program. 

H.  Establish  a  Role  for  Local  Policymakers  in  the  Ifevelgpment  of 
Regulations  for  the  Perkins  Act. 

Finally,  the  Act  should  provide  members  of  local  school  boards 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  ^-'rafting  and  reviewing 
state  and  federal  regulations  governing  the  program  J:;^fore  they 
are  published. 

Ihe  recent  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1  included  such  provisions 
with  the  result  that  over  100  local  school  board  membeis 
participated  in  regional  meetings  cm  proposed  program  regulations 
lost  spring,    ihe  benefits  of  this  participation  are  not  only  a 
definite  improvement  in  the  quality  and  practicality  of  the  rules 
drafted  by  federal  and  state  officials  but  also  a  deepened 
understanding  of  and  coamitment  to  the  goals  of  Chapter  1  on  the 
part  of  local  board  members. 

Since  the  Perkins  Act  also  deals  with  significant  policy  areas 
regarding  curriculum,  program  operations,  teacher  training, 
student  testing,  and  other  critical  areas  that  are  clearly  in  the 
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domain  of  the  local  school  board,  local  school  board  menbers  mast 
also  have  significant  involvement  in  the  prcoulgation  of  these 
program  regulations,  at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels. 

V.  (XtXXUSION 

NSBA  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  coanittee  to  further  develop 
these  program  reconmendations  and  to  craft  specific  legislative  proposals. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  cmcems. 
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  NSBA  REOOMHENDKnOriS  TOR 

THE  REMnaORIZmCN  OP  TBB  PERKINS  VOCKTIOmL  EDUCKTIGN  ACT 


Si—ary  of  Survey  Results 

NSBA  received  detailed  responses  from  two  hundred  and  sixty  five  school 
districts  on  key  policy  issues  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  major  reconwendations  of  the  school  board  aembers  and  administrators 
were: 

•  Give  local  school  districts  more  flexibility  to  design  vocational 
programs  that  work  for  all  students.  • 

•  Stress  basic  skills  instn*ction  in  vocationzd  education. 

•  Encourage  high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions  to  coordinate 
vocational  programs. 

•  Simplify  the  local  application  process  to  ease  the  administrative  burden 
of  the  Perkins  Act. 

•  Require  review  of  proposed  federal  and  state  rules  and  policies  on  the 
Perkins  Act  by  comnittees  that  include  local  school  board  members. 

•  Increase  funding  levels  significantly. 


DeBcriptj.on  of  Survey  and  tespoodents 

NSBA  conducted  a  survey  in  Octdbet,  1988  of  its  major  networks  of 
constituent  groups  with  an  interest  in  federal  policy  on  vocational 
education.   The  networks  include  over  twelve  hundred  school  districts 
across  the  nation  of  every  size  and  type. 

survey  received  responses  frc«  384  individuals  representing  265  local 
school  districts.   Ohe  school  districts  represent  a  combined  total 
enrollment  of  5,997,080  students  or  about  15  percent  of  the  total  national 
elementary  and  secondary  public  school  enrollment  base.    Ihe  districts  also 
are  representative  of  all  sizes  and  types  ranging  from  those  with  under 
2,000  enrollment  to  the  largest  school  district  in  the  nation  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  900,000. 
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•  19%  or  51  districts  had  enrollments  of  2,000  or  less. 

•  15%  or  39  districts  had  enrolloents  frocn  2,001  to  5,000. 

•  31%  or  83  districts  had  enrollments  from  5,001  to  20,000. 

•  22%  or  57  districts  had  enrollments  from  20,001  to  50,000. 

•  13%  or  34  districts  had  enrollments  over  50,000. 
(See  attached  table) 


The  responses  of  99  school  board  menbers  and  152  administrators  were 
tabulated  to  represent  the  265  school  districts.    Fourteen  district 
respondents  did  not  identify  their  position. 

The  survey  addressed  policy  issues  that  occur  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Perkins  Act  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.   Respondents  vere  asked 
to  take  a  Yes  or  No  position  on  each  issue.    The  survey  questions  came 
under  three  categories  of  issues:    five  questions  on  funding  priorities, 
five  questions  on  state  administration,  and  nine  questions  on  program 
requirements.    In  addition,  respondents  could  write  in  coonents  on  each 
question.   They  also  had  the  opportunity  to  suggest  general  ways  to  inprove 
the  Perkins  Act  in  three  open-ended  questions.   Written  responses  totalled 
over  two  hundred  typewritten  pages  of  comments  and  suggestions. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  to  each  question  follows.    The  survey 
questions  with  the  tabulated  responses  in  percentages  are  given  in  the 
attached  chart. 


Funding  Priorities 

^/  a  slim  majority  (49  percent  in  favor  vs.  46  percent  against), 
respondents  support  the  current  allocation  formula  which  requires  that  57 
percent  of  the  total  basic  grants  be  set-aside  for  special  need  populations 
and  43  percent  go  for  general  program  improvement  purposes.  roUow-«> 
questions  revealed  that  a  clear  majority,  over  70  percent,  favored 
increasiijg  the  allocation  for  general  program  i^proveasnt  and  opposed 
increasing  set-asides  for  special  need  populations.   Fully  85  percent 
support  setting  a  specific  level  of  funding  for  secondary  education  to 
prevent  postsecondary  institutions  from  absorbing  greater  shares  of  Perkins 


state  Administration 

Itie  majority  of  respondents  (50  percent  vs.  45  percent)  oppose  allowing 
states  to  continue  to  retain  tp  to  20  percent  of  federal  vocational 
education  funds  at  the  state  level.   An  overwhelming  majority  (88  percent) 
favor  limiting  state  use  of  federal  funds  for  administrative  purposes  Iw 
means  of  a  five  percent  cap.    Respondents  .also  strongly  favor  (86  percent) 
requiring  states  to  si^lify  the  local  application  process  in  a  manner 
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siMiUr  to  Chapter  2  applicaticns.   Ihey  also  favor  (63  percent)  a 
requireioent  that  states  allocate  all  program  inprovenent  funds  by  means  of 
I  '  an  Enrollment  formula.   Respondent'j  did  not  support  giving  states 

rr  additional  authority  to  revi£   or  inprovei  through  mandatory  technical 

assistance,  local  vocational  education  prograins. 


r  Program  Requireawnts 

t  Respondents  favored  (59  percent)  the  participati^  of  local  school  board 

zedbers  in  developing  program  regulations  by  requiring  review  coaaitteesr 

P  with  seats  for  board  Beabers,  for  proposed  rules  at  tbe  state  and  federal 

level*   Ihey  strongly  opposed  (61  percent)  the  use  of  job  placement  rates 

4^  '    ^     as  Measures  of  student  success  in  vocational  education  but  vere  evenly 

I  divided  (46  percent  vs.  46  percent)  on  the  issue  of  requiring  other  student 

outcome  measures  such  as  basic  skills  test,  scores  and  postsecondary 

I  enrollment  for  accountability. 

^  .  S^iool  people  also  support  (58  percent)  changing  the  restrict im  on  using 

V*  federal  funds  only  to  pay  for  the  excess  costs  (up  to  half)  or  for 

supplemental  services  to  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students.   On  the 
t  other  hand*  they  oppose  (54  percent)  changing  the  requirement  that  all 

r  disadvantaged  students,  not  just  those  assisted  by  Perkins  funds,  oust 

i-,  receive  special  support  services  as  a  condition  of  the  district  receiving 

federal  funds. 

A  Majority  (62  percent)  believe  that  the  Perkins  Act  should  make  the 
teaming  of  basic  skills  in  vocational  education  courses  a  priority. 
^  ^  However »  majorities  do  not  believe  that  the  Perkins  Act  should  require 

\  partnership  programs  with  business,  industry,  and  camunit^-basecT 

organizations  (57  percent)  or  require  greater  coordination  with  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  at  the  local  level  (52  percent). 

Finally,  respondents  most  strongly  supported  (92  percent)  the  Perkins  Act 
encouraging  ^)ecific  linkages  with  postsecondary  programs  to  coordinate 
vocational  curricula  —  for  example,  from  high  school  to  local  1 1  unity 
colleges. 


Preliminary  Recommendations  for  Reauthorization 

NSBA  will  use  the  survey  results  as  a  basis  for  developing  legislative 
recoonendations  for  the  consideratio)  of  its  Policies  and  Resolutions 
CooBSittee  and  Board  of  Directors.   At  this  time,  NSBA  will  make  preliminary 
recoinnendations  to  CCngress  that  the  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act 
contain  provisions  that; 

1.  Allow  local  school  districts  flexibility  to  adjust  the  federal 
allocation  of  funds  between  special  need  populations  and  general 
program  improvement  according  to  local  needs; 

2.  Require  that  states  distribute  all  program  improvei^nt  funds  to  all 
eligible  districts  according  to  local  enrollment; 
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thf  ActlT  "^"^'^  ^"""^      ^"^^"^       postsecoodaty  education  under 

^*   ^rntn^ff  25  2^.°^=^^  ^"^"^  ^'ivi, State  regulations  and  policies 
f^lfcSL^'^^f  ii^,',*^  '  °^  pr2Siti„«rr?nSiil=i5 

6.    Encourage  specific  links  with  postsecondaty  programs,- 

SSSl^STr^rS^,1:S^=  ^'"''^ 
8.    Increase  the  authorization  for  funding  to  $1.5  billion. 

iS?^hVii^  fi^?  additional  reconmendations,  such  as  waivinq 

matching  requirements,  as  the  reauthorization  proceeds.  ^^^^"9 
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pgwaws  ACT  ggygy 

RESPONSES  BY  DISTRICr  SIZE 

(Total  Responses  -  265) 

1988  Nuriber  of  Percentage 

District  Districts  of  Districts 

Enrollment  Responding  Responding 


0  -  2,000  51  19.3% 

2,001  -  5,000  39  14.8% 

5,001  -  20,000  83  31.4% 

20,001  -  50.000  57  21.6% 

50,000+  _3<[  1^9% 

lOIALS  264*  100.0% 


*  One  district's  enrollment  was  not  speci^ed. 
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  simuiY  or 

mm  nsmxs  cm  rxKUL  wmauL  Eimcmoii  pouct  noKsncm 


YES  NO 
N  -  265 


1.  Should  NS8A  tupport  the  57/45  percent  tpllt  49, 4X  46,4X 
of  batlc  grant  funds  In  current  lav  between 

special  need  populationt  and  general  program 
laprovesent  respectively? 

2.  Should  the  tet-aalde  for  dlaadvantaged  (22Z)  26. 8X        70  21 
or  handicapped  (lOX)  be  Increased? 

3.  Should  the  set-aside  for  general  program  71. 3X        26 .SX 
Improvement  funds  (43  percent)  be  Increased? 

4.  Should  additional  special  n«ed  set-«sldes  be  *        22. 6X        73  2X 
created  for  limited  English  students  or  other 

special  need  groups? 

5.  Should  the  law  also  reserve  a  specific  level  84. 9X        12. 5X 
of  funding  for  secondary  education  to  prevent 

postaecondary  institutions  from  absorbing 
greater  proportions  of  federal  funding? 

n.  Sim  umMisTuncm 

1«       Should  states  continue  to  be  allowed  to  45. 3X        50. 2X 

retain  up  to  20  percent  of  federal  voc  ed 
funda  at  the  state  level? 

2.       Should  states  be  required  to  limit  their  88. 3X        9, IX 

use  of  federal  funds  for  administrative  purposes 
(e.g.,  five  percent  cap)? 


Should  states  be  required  to  Simplify  the  86. 4X 

local  application  process  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Chapter  2  applications? 


9.8X 


4.       Should  the  law  require  that  the  43  percent  62. 6X        33 •2X 

of  •'•t  basic  grant  funds  set  aside  for  general 
program  improvement  be  allocated  on  an  enroll- 
ment formula  basis  rather  than  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  state? 

3.       Should  states  ba  given  additional  authority  47.21  49,11 

to  rmvist  or  provide  mandatory  technical 
assistance  to  **improva**  local  v3c  ed  program*? 
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YES  NO 
N  -  265 


XXI.  PtOCIAM  OOUmiMTS 
1. 


Should  »chool  bo.rd  Involveaent  In  developing         58. 9X  38.9X 
progrM  reeuUtlons  be  ensured  by  requiring 
review  comlttee*,  Including  school  bo«rd  aenbers, 
for  propoMd  rule,  •t  the  federal  .nd  state  level? 

2.  Should  job  placement  ratea  ba  required  aa  a  36. 9Z  60.8X 
■ajor  aeaaure  of  ttudent  success  for  federal 

vocational  education  programs? 

3.  Should  the  Perkins  Act  require  other  student  48.3Z        47. 9X 
outcome  meaaurea  (e.g.,  basic  skills  te«t 

scores,  Postsecondary  enrollment)  to  provide 
accountability  for  federal  doUara  to  Congress? 

4.  Should  the  restriction  on  using  federal  funds         58. IX        37. OX 
otay  to  psy  for  (up  to  50  percent)  excess  costs 

or  aupplemental  aervlcea  to  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  atudents  be  chsnged? 

5.  Should  the  requirement  be  changed  that  all  40. 4X  53.6X 
diasdvantaged  atudenta  In  voc  ed  couraca 

not  Juat  those  benefiting  from  federal  funds  — 
must  receive  speclsl  support  services  ss  a 

condition  of  receiving  Perkins  funding? 

6.  '      Should  the  Perkins  Act  make  the  teschlng  of  61. 5X  35.9X 

basic  skills  in  voc  ed  courses  a  priority? 

7.  Should  the  Perkins  Act  specifically  require  41.9X  57.0X 
partnership  programs  with  business  snd 

industry  and  community-based  organlratlons? 

8.  Should  specific  llnksges  with  postsecondary  91, 7X  6.0X 
programs  be  encouraged  to  coordinate  voca*" 

tional  curricula  from  high  school  to  local 
co^unity  colleges,  for  txaaple? 

9.  Should  the  Perkins  Act  require  greater  *3.0X        52. IX 
coordination  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 

Act  program  at  the  local  level? 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oglesby. 

The  Chair  would  yield  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Ford,  to  begin  the 
qu^tioning  and  also  give  him  the  opportunity  to  give  a  delayed  in- 
troduction of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  FoiiD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  i  want  to  tell  the  panel 
that  I  m  sorry  that  we  are  at  the  stage  where  we  have  to  be  in  two 
or  three  places  at  the  same  time.  I  will  not  be  able  to  s'.'*  ^  all 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  particularly  sorry  that  t  ^n*t 
here  to  welcome  my  friend,  Ed  Ferguson,  who  is  actually  m  the 
tie'd  operatmg  a  voc-tech  center. 

1  looked  over  his  testimony  and  I  noticed  that  coincidently  you 
have  already  hit  me  with  most  of  this.  With  folks  in  vocational 
education  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Chairman,  their  input  to  me  on  voca- 
tional education  does  not  start  and  stop  with  hearings.  It  is  sort  of 
a  continuing  learning  process  for  me. 

When  I  look  at  this,  I  say,  well,  now,  they  have  tried  to  get  me  to 
understand  that  before.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  here.  You  are  wear- 
^ay^  hat  for  AA$A  instead  of  being  here  in  your  own  capacity 

I  have  looked  through  the  seven  points  that  AASA  makes  and  I 
find  that  they  sound  pretty  much  like  the  ones  that  the  Michigan 
people  have  been  making,  so  it  looks  like  we  have  a  lot  of  folks  in 
that  national  organization  taking  Michigan's  position. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  comment  on  one  thing  that  no  one  has 
talked  about  very  much  in  these  hearing  yet.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  caught  a  lot  of  people's  attention,  at  the  school  that  you 
run,  IS  that  we  have  adults  and  school-age  children  in  the  same 
programs  at  the  same  time,  side-by-side. 

Wiat  has  been  your  experience  as  a  result  of  this  mixing  of  non- 
traditional  students  or  adults,  frequently  the  people  who  have  been 
employed  and  lost  their  jobs  and  come  back,  in  with  these  sixteen 
year  old  high  school  kids? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  when  we  first  approached  it  we  were  of 
course  apprehensive  about  it.  That  was  a  number  of  years  ago  now. 
But  now  that  we Ve  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience,  it's  very 
successful. 

The  adult  students  that  come  back  to  us,  and  that  are  integrated 
mth  our  secondary  students,  seem  to  influence  the  students  to  say, 
Leam  your  skills.  Learn  what  is  necessary  so  that  when  you  get 
out  there  in  the  work  world  you'll  have  so..iething  to  be  ready  to 
compete  in  the  \/ork  world  with." 

In  addition,  we've  had  a  number  of  special  projects  through  the 
^partment  of  Social  Services.  We're  the  only  school  in  Western 
Wayne  ^nty,  the  oni^  a  secondary  type  of  vocational  center  that 
has  a  JTPA  project  where  we  run  Title  II  JTPA  participants 
through  our  training  program. 

o  those  are  m  the  day  shifts.  We  run  shifts.  We  start  at 

8:10  m  the  mommg  and  go  to  10:30  at  night,  four  days  a  week  from 
8:00  until  2:^0  on  Friday,  and  from  8:00  until  2:00  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day. 

We  take  adults  and  secondary  students  in  any  one  of  the  shifts 
Some  are  from  our  schools.  Some  are  from  other  school  districts. 
We  try  and  provide  a  myriad  of  services. 
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One  thing  we  do  find  ourselves  in  is  the  service  to  the  United 
Auto  Workers*  people.  They  have  come  to  us  with  some  targeted 
vocational  reentry  programs  where  the  target  of  trainmg  was  to 
provide  a  specific  skill  for  a  group  of  people. 
.  WeVe  been  able  to  put  those  students  right  in  with  our  regular 
students  after  the  school  year's  already  started.  So  if  we  had  an 
electronics  program  that  we  decided  to  run  with  11  students  we 
may  add  nine  more  students  in  November,  and  those  students 
would  go  through  and  complete  the  program  in  March,  perhaps 
being  employed  by  June. 

We  would  hire  an  additional  teacher  to  be  there  with  those  stu- 
dents in  the  classroom  through  the  project  funds.  So  we've  been 
able  to  include  JTPA,  Department  of  Social  Services,  UAW  people 
right  into  ^  our  voc  center. 

Mr.  Ford.  When  you  use  these  funds  for  nonschool-  age  children, 
you  have  to  have  some  other  source  than  regular  school  funding; 
don't  Ju?  How  do  you  do  that?  r  «   •  i 

Mr.^  Ferguson.  Well,  it  depends  on— the  Department  of  Social 
Services,  we  are  in  competitive  bid  and  we  competitive  bid  for  con- 
tracts with  them  with  all  of  the  other  service  providers  in  the  area. 

We  simply  utiliz-^  those  funds  to  supplement  our  other  education- 
al funds.  We  determine  costs  of  the  program  and  charge  them  the 
cost  of  operating  the  program.  , 

Mr.  Ford.  So  you're  adding  to  your  resources,  educational  re- 
sources that  come  through  the  Department  of  Education  with  other 
reL  urces  which  are  coming  from  other  areas  of  the  state  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That's  true.  ^ 
Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  written 
testimony,  notes  the  fact  that  the  GAO  that  we  had  here  last  week 
indicated  wide  swings  in  the  populations  actually  being  served  by 
the  set-asides 

That  indicates  that  if  you  are  for  set-asides  you  cannot  be  for 
what  is  presently  happening  because  the  difference  between  one 
coast  and  the  other— where  the  money  ends  up  for  the  educational- 
ly deprived,  for  example.  It's  amazing.  It  means  that  the  present 
set-aside  doesn't  mean  anything.  It  means  whatever  you  want  it  to 

mean  in  the  state.  .       .     xi.    ^.i.  4. 

Now,  if  you  persist,  as  some  of  you  do,  in  saying  that  those  set 
asides  mean  something  and  are  important,  how  do  you  propose 
that  we  cause  them  to  do  what  you  think  they  are  now  doing, 
which,  in  fact,  the  GAO  tells  us  they  aren't  doing? 

Who  wants  to  defend  the  set-aeides  on  the  basis  of  actually  ac- 
complish something  for  education?  , 

Ms.  Holmes.  Mr.  Ford,  Maiicn  Holmes.  I  m  representing  the 
Council  for  Great  City  Schools  today. 

I  believe  thai  set-asides,  as  intended  by  Congreas,  have  done  and 
will  do  what  was  intended  providing  the  matching  requirement  is 

eliminated.  ^         ^       tt^a  u 

What  has  transpired  in  the  past  is  the  fact  that  the  LEA  could 
not  use  those  funds— and  afi  was  said  by  another  witness  today— 
the  funds  are  returned  to  thi)  state  and  used  for  other  purposes. 
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Where  they  have  been  used  for  the  set-aside  they  have,  in  fact, 
have  gotten  in.  From  my  experience  they  have  gotten  what  has 

Mr.  Ford.  So  you're  satisfied  that  the  set-aside,  for  example  for 
the  disadvantaged,  causes  the  money  to  go  to  the  schools  where  the 
disadvantaged  are  going? 

Ms.  Holmes.  Originally,  yes.  What  happens  when  they  can't 
mateh  it,  no.  It  goes  back  to  the  state  ana  in  some  places  and  is 
used  for  other  purposes  to  the  extent  they  can  within  the  law. 

^9^-  So  you  think  that  the  only  adjustment  needed  for  true 
distribution  on  need,  would  be  ability  to  match? 

Ms.  Holmes.  That  has  been  one  of  the  major  drawbacks.  I  can 
only  speak  for  Pennsylvania  where  we  have  had  a  formula  for  dis- 
tnbuaon  based  on  the  economics  of  the  LEA.  So,  I  would  say  they 
have  been  fairly  distributed,  but  as  I  testified  eariier,  over  a  four 
year  penod,  we  have  had  to  return  possibly  $3  million  because  we 
could  not  match  it. 

The  irony  is  that  the  areas  of  the  greatest  need  are  those  who 
have  less  resources,  the  least  resources  for  matching. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  have  so  many  questions,  but  I  will  be  brief  and 
nope  that  your  responses  will  be  very,  very  brief. 

Dr.  Holmes,  my  question  to  you  will  be  very  brief.  As  I  under- 
stood your  testimony,  a  matching  requirement  should  be  eliminat- 
ed; that  IS,  eliminate  set-asides  and  drive  funds  to  the  local  district 
by  usmg  the  Chapter  !  type  formula. 

Is  that  what  I  understood  you  to  say? 

Ms  Holmes.  We  are  suggesting  not  necessarily  set-  asides  but 
that  the  distnbution  is  done  differently.  Yes,  eliminate  the  mateh- 
mg  requirement. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  was  just  talking  to  these  people.  I  think  we 
could  work  something  out  where  you  wouldn't  eliminate  matehing 
but  rather  that  it  would  be  based  on  the  districts'  ability  to  pay.  I 
don  t  know  whv  the  wealthier  districts  or  wealthier  states— their 
match  should  be  eliminated.  So  maybe  we  can  work  something 
along  that  line  an  you  now  do  with  the  formula,  for  instance. 

In  my  state  you  have  one  district  that  might  get  70  percent  of 
rr     You  might  have  another  district  that  gets  10  percent. 

Ms.  Holmes.  If  you're  speaking,  Mr.  Goodling,  of  the  states 
monies  other  than  vocational  education  being  used  as  a  mateh 
that  IS  only  possible  if  the  monies,  as  Pennsylvania  has  interpreted! 
It  the  state  monies  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  other  words,  the  disadvantaged,  they  must  only  use  the  state 
monies  for  disadvantaged  if  there  are  such.  You  could  not  use 
other  state  monies  for  that. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Mr.  Littlejohn,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  First 
ot  all,  I  should  have  prefaced  my  remarks  that  I  would  hope  some- 
day we  could  get  this  debate  beyond  access  and  somehow  or  other 
geared  to  excellence. 

Ms.  Miller  talks  about  access,  how  important  it  is  now,  and  also 
-says  quality  is  very  important.  I  don't  know  how  you  do  both 
unless  you  have  additional  money,  which  you  know  and  I  know 
that  for  in  the  foreseeable  future,  apparently,  there  isn't  a  lot  of 
that  coming  from  the  Federal  level. 
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I  wish  there  were  some  way  we  could  move  this  debate  to  one  of 
not  just  access,  but  access  to  what?  We  can't  do  that  when  we  get 
the  reports  that  say  the  grants  are  so  small  because  of  the  set- 
asides  that  they  can  t  do  anything  with  the  money. 

I  just  hope  we  can  refocus  the  debate  somehow  or  other  and 
come  up  with  some  real  answers  so  that  we  can  do  the  kinds  of 
things  that  have  to  get  done  if  our  program  is  to  survive  at  all  in 
this  very  competitive  world  that  we  find  ourselves  in.  I  think  we 
really  ought  to  focus  on  access  to  what. 

Mr.  Littlejohn  a  couple  of  questions.  First  of  all.  The  national  as- 
sessment of  vocational  education  has  found  that  the  handicapped 
set-aside  suffers  from  its  funding  mechanism.  The  grants  are  too 
small. 

Again,  I  don't  see  too  much  happening  about  that  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  no  matter  how  successful  we  might  be — those  of  us 
who  are  on  the  Budget  Committee.  It  suffers  from  the  excess  cost 
requirement. 

Now  my  question  is  this:  In  P.L.  94-142  we  require  that  handi- 
capped chil  dren  be  assessed  for  educational  services  through  the 
lEP. 

If  a  handicapped  child  is  assessed  for  vocational  education  serv- 
ices, the  lEP  should  contain  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  requirement  says  that 
services  provided  under  Carl  Perkins  must  be  supplementary. 

I  guess  then  my  question  is,  how  do  you  reconcile  the  legal  logic 
of  what  we  require  in  one  and  what  we  require  in  the  other? 

Mr.  LnTLEJOHN.  Mr.  Goodling,  Fm  not  certain  that  I  can  clarify 
that  for  Congress,  but  I  do  suggest  that  one  mechanism  that  helps 
in  that  regard  at  least  is  communications  between  people  that  are 
in  vocational  education  and  the  people  that  are  responsible  for  spe- 
cial education. 

To  our  experience  is  where  those  folks  talk  together  and  work  to- 
gether they  manage  flexible  programs  that  deliver  the  services. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  that  

Mr.  GooDUNG.  You  mean  you  have  not  gotten  caught  up  in  any 
kind  of  legal  battles  that  you  are  aware  of? 

Mr.  Littlejohn.  Fm  not  aware  of  legal  battles,  that  way,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  us,  in  fact,  with  the  different  funding  mecha- 
nisms to  have  pressures  fi-om  different  sides  in  any  of  the  regula- 
tions that  seems  to  be  in  conflict. 

Communication  is  where  those  things  are  worked  out,  and  legal 
tests,  if  needed,  but  Fm  not  as  concerned  about  that  aspect  as  I  am 
about  the  continued  emphasis  to  allow  access— it  is  a  shame  that 
we  have  to  continue  on  that,  but  I  think  we  are  making  headway. 

To  answer  Mr.  Ford's  question  about  the  reason  for  set-asides,  re- 
gardless of  rhetoric,  Fve  seen  in  my  experience  that  the  doors  were 
closed  before  set-asides  were  there  in  many  places. 

The  set-aside  provision,  as  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  one  provision  that 
has  assured  handicapped  children  to  be  included  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Goodling.  In  your  set-aside,  of  course,  we  have  a  problem  of 
LEAs  in  states  turning  back  their  Perkins  handicap  money  because 
the  grants  are  too  small  We  are  also  told  in  the  NAIB  report  that 
unfortunately  it's  oftentimes  used  in  your  area  for  ancillary  serv- 
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ices.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  what  we  had  intended  or  expected 
CO  happen.  *^ 

My  time  is  up,  but  I  will  get  back  to  you.  I  have  a  couple  of  other 
questions. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Sawyer? 

'^^^  Chairman.  Let  me  just  follow  up 

\nth  the  panel  on  a  question  that  Mr.  Goodling's  comment  suggest- 
eel. 

One  of  my  interests  in  this  entire  reauthorization  has  been  the 
continumg  conflict,  or  tension  is  a  better  word,  between  job^pecific 
skill  preparation  and  the  importance  of  integrating  sound,  general- 
ly applicable  academic  skills.  ^ 

I  suppose  that  is  one  of  those  measures  of  quality  that  we  might 
be  talkmg  about.  Given  the  relatively  small  contribution  in  tenns 
of  the  percentage  that  the  Federal  government  contributes,  do  you 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  use  this  vehicle  as  a  tool  to  leverage 
Sweater  integration  of  generally  applicable  academic  skills? 

Ms.  Holmes.  Mr.  Sawyer,  it  seems  as  though  I  am  the  talkative 
one. 

I  do  believe  it  will  help  leverage  it,  but  given  the  fact  that  the 
greater  portion  of  funding  comes  from  local  and  state,  those  deci- 
sions should  be  made  by  the  state  regulation  policy,  that  the  aca- 
demics should  be  integrated  with  vocational  education. 

I  believe  when  the  perception  is  removed  that  vocational  educa- 
tion IS  the  spot  where  children  are  placed  when  you  don't  know 
where  else  to  place  them,  we  will  then  address  tho  academics  as  we 
move  toward  the  high  technologies.  It  is  an  absolute  must  that  vo- 
cational students  be  given  the  higher  level  and  rigorous  academic 
math  and  science  courses. 

So,  I  see  integration  taking  place. 

Mr.  Oglesby.  Mr.  Sawyer,  currently,  our  local  school  districts  are 
using  the  resources  that  they  have  in  local  districts  to  put  together 
that  academic  component  in  the  vo-ed  program. 

These  dollars  are  dollars  that  are  taken  away  from  some  other 
program.  What  we  d  like  to  see  is  the  closer  articulation  with  those 
dollars,  with  the  academic  and  the  vocation  training. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  perception  that  must  be  changed.  That  per- 
ception is  that  the  students  in  voc-ed  really  don't  need  the  strong 
academics  that  the  other  students  need.  That's  just  not  correct. 

What  we  re  trying  to  do  is  to  change  the  perception  at  the  same 
time,  trying  to  give  those  students  an  opportunity  that  would  like 
to  opt  oyer  and  take  vocational  courses,  and  then  opt  back  into  the 
acedemic  programs  to  clarify  that  stream  or  path  or  articulation  so 
that  those  students  will  not  be  hampered  by  doing  that. 

The  resources  as  they're  allocated  is,  as  you  know,  the  Federal 
government  allocates  seed-dollars  in  a  lot  of  cases.  Those  dollars 
are  leveraged  in  the  local  level  to  provide  the  services  there.  We're 
asking  for  more  flexibility. 

In  terms  of  th<^  access  to  excellence,  those  programs  in  vocational 
schools  now— we  are  trying  to  make  those  programs  excellent  pro- 
grams. 

As  we  continue  to  increase  the  requirements  in  the  academic  ^ 
area,  we  are  very  aware  that  vocational  education  is  going  to  play 
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a  very  key  role  in  terms  of  providing  those  students  that  are  there 
an  opportunity  to  become  gainfully  employed. 

We  re  verv  concerned  about  it,  the  National  School  Boards  ^^so- 
ciation  and  local  school  board  members  are. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  couldn't  agree  any  more  with  the  line  of  thought 
that  is  embodied  in  that,  llie  traditional  distinction,  for  50  or  100 
yoeis  we  made  between  blue  and  white  collar  work  is  a  distinction 
tha'i/  has  been  reflected  for  too  long  in  an  education  setting.  I  be- 
lieve our  classrooms  and  what  we  teach  in  them  needs  to  reflect 
the  blur  that  has  really  taken  place  in  the  work  place. 

I  understand  what  you're  saying  alout  the  use  of  the  Federal  ve- 
hicle in  an  attempt  to  leverage — use  them  as  seed  dollars  to  lever- 
age voc-ed  effort.  I  wasn't  here  in  1984  when  that  whole  argument 
about  maintenance  of  effort  took  place — and  there  is  a  tension 
there  as  well. 

I  do  understand  and  have  examples  like  yours  of  the  kinds  of 
horror  stories  that  sometimes  result  when  school  districts  are 
unable  to  match. 

Yet,  how  can  we  sustain  that  maintenance  of  effort  so  that  we 
don't  find  that  local  investment  is  simply  eliminated,  and  supplant- 
ed by  Federal  investment,  without  that  matching  effort. 

Can  anybody  comment  on  that  briefly? 

Ms.  Holmes.  Again,  I  believe  the  1984  legislation  states  that  the 
matching  may  be  that  of  the  state  and  the  local.  Where  the  states 
have  assisted  in  the  matching  it  has  not  been  as  much  of  a  prob- 
lem. In  those  states,  which  have  interpreted  the  word  "mav**  to 
mean  they  do  not  have  to,  there  is  a  problem  because  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  cannot. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Is  it  your  position  that  we  ought  to  act  more  firmly 
to  include  the  states  in  that  undertaking? 

Ms.  Holmes.  My  position  on  the  matching  is  

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  worded  that  as  loosely  as  I  possibly  could. 

Ms.  Holmes.  My  position  on  the  matching  is  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  Oglesby.  What  we're  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  to  work 
with  the  states  in  terms  of  clarifying  what  the  funding  process 
should  be.  We  have  some  meetings  that  we  are  going  to  set  up  with 
the  State  School  Boards  Associations. 

Hopefully,  we  can  have  some  discussions  about  the  funding.  But 
that's  why  we're  encouraging  the  hearmgs,  so  that  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  all  of  the  issues  that  are  of  concern  out  in  the 
open,  and  so  we  can  refashion  it. 

1  would  first  admit  that  we  have  some  problems  within  the  deliv- 
ery system  that  we  need  to  address.  Some  people  are  still  working 
in  the  area  of  prevention  agriculture  instead  of  moving  forward 
into  some  of  the  other  areas  where  students  can  become  gainfully 
employed. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  down  there  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. We  are  encouraging  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gundersoh? 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  first  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Ferguson  that  I 
think  is  proper  w^i^^h  the  present  chair. 
Is  this  the  William  Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center? 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  it  is. 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  He  is  still  alive. 
Mr.  Ferguson.  And  well. 
Mr.  Ford.  I  fooled  them  out  there.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  knew  you  were  impressive,  but  that  is  really 
impressive. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  If  you  just  don't  go  around  and  bother  him  too 
often  with  naming  buildings  

Mr.  GuNDLiisoN.  I  could  not  resist  that.  I  have  been  intrigued. 
Despite  my  running  in  and  out  of  this  hearing,  I  have  reviewed  all 
of  your  testimony. 

This  is  perhaps  a  question  to  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Ferguson,  or  Mr. 
Oglesby,  if  you  would  like  to  answer.  I  have  been  intrigued  by  the 
fact  that  apparently  our  efforto  four  years  ago  to  reduce  the  paper 
work  reporting  requirements  at  the  secondary  level  have  not  been 
successful. 

It  is  interesting  that  I  have  not  heard  about  this  problem  until 
this  reauthorization  process  began. 

What  I  would  like  to  pursue  is  whether  or  not  you  would  support 
some  type  of  an  initiative  in  this  reauthorization  whereby  for  sec- 
ondary schools  we  create  an  authorization  for  contracts  for  excel- 
lence. 

That  would  be  that  any  secondary  school  submitting  a  proposal 
to  the  Department  of  Education  here  at  the  Federal  level,  commit- 
ted to  access,  committed  to  educational  reform,  committed  to  tech- 
nolo^  training,  would  automatically  get  those  funds  directly'. 

It  is  not  a  pure-block  grant,  but  in  essence  it  is  a  block  grant 
committed  to  excellence,  so  there  has  to  be  a  plan  at  that  local 
school  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  one  problem  with  too  many 
schools,  and  I  am  intrigued  that  it  is  not  just  the  small  schools,  but 
big  schools  are  saying,  "We  are  not  going  to  participate.  We  do  not 
have  the  matching  funds,"  et  cetera.  I  thought  it  was  just  happen- 
ing in  rural  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  a  way  in  which  we  can  solve 
your  problems,  and  maintain,  a  higher  standard,  which  we  obvious- 
ly are  trying  to  utilize  Federal  funds  for. 

Are  there  any  comments?  Is  that  a  way  to  go? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  excellent  way  to 
go,  because  what  happened  in  our  district,  we  would  continue  to  be 
able  to  expand  offerings  that  we  are  currently  not  able  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  matching  dollars.  We're  pressed  locally  with 
changes  in  our  state  aid  act  which  adversely  effect  us. 

So  we  look  forward  to  the  future  of  iiaving  this  kind  of  a  grant 
available  to  be  able  to  serve  those  popilations.  We'd  like  to  do  a 
better  job.  That  kind  of  an  activity  would  be  excellent  for  us.  I 
think  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  many  of  Michigan's  schools. 

Ms.  Holmes.  If  I  understand  your  question  correctly,  you're  stat- 
ing that  that  would  be  the  direct  response  to  request  for  proposal 
from  the  Federal  level  in  addition  to  whatever  is  going  on  at  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

I  would  say,  yes,  that  that  would  be  very  he'^ful.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  believe  as  Representative  Goodiing  knows,  we  have 
exemplary  program  status  where  the  local  education  agencies  may 
apply  for  that  status. 
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It  does  have  a  lot  of  paperwork  v/ith  it.  There's  not  a  lot  of 
money  that  comes,  but  the  prestige  of  knowing  that  your  quality 
programs  encourages  principals  to  apply  for  that  status  and  recog- 
nition—so I  think  coming  from  the  Federal  government,  yes. 

Mr.  Oglesby.  I  think  I  understand  precisely  where  you're  going 
when  you  make  that  

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  If  you  do  you  are  better  than  me. 

Mr.  Oglesby.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  we  have  sought 
and  we  are  saying  in  our  testimony— to  drive  some  of  the  money 
directly  to  the  local  district. 

Whether  or  not  you  do  that  through  a  process  by  which  you  have 
the  local  district  supply  an  application  directly  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  a  concern  of  mine  because  as  we  have  reviewed  that  in 
the  past,  the  districts  that  usually  need  the  money  the  most  do  not 
have  the  stamp  to  put  together  the  application  to  send  it  in. 

In  a  lot  of  the  districts,  the  superintendent,  in  addition  to  being 
the  superintendent,  is  also  the  head  purchasing  agent;  he's  also  the 
head  transportation  person;  he's  also  the  head  custodian  in  some 
cases.  So  I'm  not  sure  that  that  individual  is  going  to  take  the  time 
to  fill  out  an  application  to  send  forward  to  afford  funding. 

It  could  be  the  district  that  directly  needs  the  money  the  most. 
So  I'm  not  going  to  100  percent  jump  behind  that  one.  Some  of 
them  would.  Some  of  the  districts  could  do  that,  hat  others 
couldn't. 

We  represent  the  49  states  and  the  three  territories,  so  I'm  sure 
that  there  will  be  some  differing  opinions  in  there  with  some  of  our 
constituencies. 

To  address  particularly  the  drive  in  the  resources,  I  think  that 
there  are  options  that  we  have  between  the  state  and  the  local 
level  in  terms  of  clarifying  the  application  process. 

Some  clarification  can  be  given  in  those  two  areas. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  You  know,  one  of  the  problems  we  learned  in 
this  Committee  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  we  created  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  is  in  essence  we  sent  the  money  back  to 
the  states  with  no  regs.  We  said,  "You  develop  the  program  that 
works  at  home." 

The  state  created  more  regs  than  the  Feds  had  previously,  so 
rather  than  helping  I  think  we  hurt  the  program.  Some  of  us  on 
this  Committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are  quite  sensitive  to  the 
concept  that— in  all  due  respect  to  our  state  friends,  we  direct  this 
money,  make  it  a  moro  clear  channel,  rather  than  going  around. 

Any  thoughts  you  have  in  helping  us  in  this  regard  would  be  ap- 
preciated. My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  also  like  you,  if  you  would 
consider  submitting  some  thoughts  to  us,  to  also  comment— when 
we  talk  about  easing  the  set-asides,  in  terms  of  secondary  schools 
does  not  appeal  P.L.  94-142,  if  properly  adhered  to,  solve  the  handi- 
cap pojjulation  needs?  If  not,  why  not? 

My  time  is  up  now  so  you  are  probably  going  to  have  to  submit 
that  to  me  on  paper. 

We're  trying  to  find  a  way  to  ease  those  percentage  requirements 
and  still  maintain  service  to  the  special  populations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Ms.  Unsoeld? 
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Ms.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ms.  Miller,  I  want  to 
make  one  brief  comment  on  the  Displaced  Homemaker  Program. 

That  rolls  so  easily  off  the  tongue,  and  doesn't  adequately  convey 
what  impact  that  program  can  have  in  women's  lives  when  they 
are  probably  never  at  a  lower  feeling  of  self-  esteem  and  self-confi- 
dence. It  is  a  ^eat  program. 

Id  your  testimony,  you  indicate— Fm  going  to  ask  you  three  ques- 
tions and  let  you  distribute  our  very  limited  time  to  those  answers 
as  you  would  best  like. 

You  indicated  in  your  testimony  that  sex-eq"ity  coordinators  are 
having  some  problems  related  to  their  ability  to  administer  the  set- 
asides. 

Could  you  amplify  those  problems  for  this  Committee?  How  are 
some  of  the  changes  that  you  would  suggest,  in  law,  that  might 
help  those  coordinators  be  more  effective? 

And  third,  I  detected  that  you  had  an  eagerness  to  respond  to 
Mr.  Ford  s  question  on  set-asides.  So  I  leave  those  with  you  in  the 
time  that  remains. 

Ms.  Miller.  Okay.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  address  for  a  minute  the  issue  of 
access  and  quality.  I  think  that  they  go  hand-in-hand,  that  we  can't 
move  beyond  access  because  we  don't  have  quality  programs  if  we 
dont  have— if  we're  excluding  people  from  being  able  to  enter 
those  urograms. 

So  r  think  it's  very  important  that  we  talk  both  about  access  and 
quality  together.  They  cannot  be  separated. 

Also,  before  I  talk  about  the  sex  equity  coordinators,  the  issue  of 
the  allocation  of  funds,  and  the  concern  about  the  small  amount  of 
monies  that  end  up  in  some  school  districts  or  some  colleges  is  of 
concern  to  us. 

We  would  agree  that  a  formula  allocation  that  results  in  a  com- 
munity college  getting  $1200  to  run  a  single-parent  homemaker 
program  is  not  a  sensible  way  to  go.  But  there  is  nothing  within 
the  law  that  requires  that  formula  allocation  process. 

What  we  would  recommend  is  that  there  be  an  RFP  process  re- 
quired, thereby  having  the  ability  to  design  programs  that  make 
sense;  where  there  are  adequate  resources  and  adequate  services, 
and  that  programs  that  are  funded  have  sufficient  resources  so  you 
don  t  end  up  with  a  school  or  a  college  getting  $800,  and  then 
tr^g  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  *wo  set-aside  provisions. 

Some  of  the  issues  for  the  sex  equity  coordinator  actually,  I 
think,  could  resolve  some  of  the  isp'ies  around  flexibility. 

As  Congress,  we  believe,  intended  in  1984,  was  for  the  sex  equity 
coordinator  have  the  administrative  authority  for  both  3.5  and  8.5 
percent  set-asides.  What  we  have  seen  happening  around  the  coun- 
try in  many  cases  is,  that's  not  the  case. 

Often,  the  sex  equity  coordinator  is  merely  signing  off  on  how 
funds  wih  be  allocated  after  several  layers  of  supervisors  have 
made  decisions  and  have  planned  programs,  and  all  that  she  or  he 
IS  doing  IS  signing  oft;  She  s  in  no  way  administering  the  programs. 

Another  problem  occurs  when,  if  she's  located  in  the  Department 
^  J^^^^^  Instructions  where  secondary  programs  are  administered. 

The  postsecondary  funds  for  sex  equity  and  single  parent  hor.ie- 
makers  are  simply  transferred  over  to  the  postsecondary  agency. 
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There  is  no  reporting,  monitoring  of  how  those  funds  are  expended. 
So  in  fact,  the  sex  equity  coordinator  does  not  have  the  authority 
that  Congress  intended  be  in  that  position  when  it  drafted  the  leg- 
islation in  1984. 

We  would  oppose  the  changes  that  are  proposed  in  H.R.  1128 
that  would  not  require  that  the  sex  equity  coordinator  be  full-time. 
We  think  it's  essential  that  there  continues  to  be  a  full-time  person 
that's  focusing  on  sex  equity  issues  in  the  states. 

Also,  in  that  same  proposed  legislation,  that  20  percent  of  funds 
be  able  to  be  shifted,  we  would  not  support  at  all.  We  think  that  it 
could  diminish  the  efforts  in  the  area  of  serving  women  and  girls, 
and  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Our  concern  really  has  to  do  with  what  occurred  before  ,here 
were  the  set-aside  provisions.  In  1976  when  the  voc-ed  amendments 
passed  and  the  sex  equity  coordinator's  position  was  defined  with  a 
whole  range  of  responsibilities  there  were  no  funds  with  programs 
associated  with  that  position. 

We  !:ad  eight  years  in  which  there  was  the  opportunity  to  devel- 
op a  lot  of  programs  for  women  and  girls,  but  m  fact  that  did  not 
happen. 

The  National  Institute  for  Education  examined  the  expenditures 
for  equity  between  76  and  '84  and  found  that  less  than  one  percent 
of  Federal  dollars  were  going  to  programs  for  women  and  girls,  and 
less  than  .2  percent  of  state  and  local  funds  went  to  those  pro- 
grams. 

So^  where  is  the  opportunity  for  these  things  to  be  allowable, 
they're  just  not  happening.  So  it's  important  that  the  require- 
ments, and  the  prescription  about  how  the  funds  are  being  used  be 
contained  in  the  legislation. 

Enrollment  is  not  enough.  We  know  that  women  are  enrolled, 
but  they're  enrolled  in  programs  that  we've  be^^Ti  in  support- 
paying jobs. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Grandy? 

Mr.  Grandy.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Poshard? 

Mr.  Poshard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  I  guess  I  would  like  to  direct  one  question  to  you. 
One  of  the  problems  that  the  vocational  directors  in  my  district  are 
always  complaining  about  is  the  money  that's  spent  for  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  at  the  state  level. 

Is  there  a  range,  from  your  experience  that  states  generally  use 
once  the  Federal  funds  come  down?  Is  there  a  range  the  states  gen- 
erally use  for  administrative  purposes  at  the  state  level  before  the 
money  is  passed  on  down  to  the  LEAc? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I'm  really  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Poshard.  Does  anybody  know?  I  mean,  are  approximately  15 
percent  of  Federal  monies  or  so  for  administration  purposes? 

Ms.  Holmes.  There's  a  cap  stated  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Poshard.  And  what  is  that? 

Ms.  Holmes.  I  think  it's  15  percent.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Poshard.  Okay.  That  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  money,  to  me,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  fact  that  some  states  require,  I  know, 
that  separate  proposals  be  written,  or  RFPs  be  written  even  for 
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component  parts  of  the  voc-ed  programs  for  handicapped,  for 
adults,  or  whatever. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  over-burdensome  kind  of  thing  for  es- 
pecially many  of  the  small  districts  that  simply  don't  have  the 
manpower  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Is  that  true  in  some  states?  Is  that  being  required? 

Mr.  Oglesby.  That  was  the  problem  that  I  was  citing  earlier  in 
which  you  have  small  districts  and  some  of  those  that  do  not  have 
the  staff  that  are  sufficiently  sophisticated  in  filling  out  applica- 
tions and  even  responding  to  RFPs. 

Those  persons  are,  in  most  cases,  or  I  won't  say  in  all  cases,  the 
ones  that  really  need  the  resources.  That  can  be  addressed. 

But  the  question  that  you  asked  pinor  to  that,  that's  a  seven  per- 
cent figure. 

Mr.  PosHAHD.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  Oglesby.  That's  a  seven  percent  figure. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Seven  percent. 

Mr.  Oglesby.  Seven  percent. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  But  you  still  have  a  bureaucratic  level  of  staff 
people  from  state  agencies  coming  down  for  the  different  programs, 
and  that  sort  of  thing?  And  it  can  become  a  cumbersome  thing? 

Mr.  Oglesby.  That  s  correct. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  Maybe  Mr.  Og- 
lesby is  the  one  that  I  should  address  this  to.  In  Illinois,  and  I 
think  in  several  other  states,  recently,  the  higher  education  com- 
munity has  enacted  new  academic  standards  of  curriculum. 

It  reflects,  I  think,  more  of  the  classic  curriculum  for  college  en- 
trance admissions. 

In  many  of  the  rural  districts  which  I  represent,  students  are 
almost  automatically  eliminated  from  g[oing  on  to  the  major  uni- 
versities to  have  enacted  those  new  admission  requirements  if  they 
choose  to  take  a  vocational  education  track  in  high  schools,  because 
they  have  no  way  to  pick  up  four  years  of  science,  for  instance  or 
four  years  of  language  arts  and  the  vocational  education  courses 
that  they  need  also,  if  that  is  their  major  area  of  interest. 

How  does  is  *his  impacting  the  vocational  education  programs 
around  the  country  with  these  new  college  admission  requirements 
reflecting  the  more  so-called  classic  curriculums? 

Mr.  Oglesby.  As  your  neighbor  in  Missouri  next  to  you  there,  we 
have  basically  the  same  problem  and  we're  seeing  that  manifesting 
itself  now. 

What  we  have  noticed  is  that  the  increased  academic  require- 
ments at  the  institutions  of  higher  education  and  postsecondary  In- 
stitutions, is  something  new  at  this  point,  and  we  don't  have  any 
hard  data  to  specify. 

But  we  believe,  based  on  anecdotal  data,  that  there  are  problems 
with  those  students  that  wish  to  take  vocational  courses,  and  then 
go  into  institutions  of  high  education,  postsecondary. 

The  problem  is  going  to  be,  also,  that  the  courses  are  not  aligned 
properly.  The  vocational  ed  courses,  as  they  inter-relate  with  the 
courses  that  are  offered  in  the  regular  curriculum,  do  not  allow  the 
cross-fertilization  for  those  students  to  go  into  and  take  a  vocation- 
al education  course  and  then  come  back  across.  There's  some  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  there. 
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That'  is  the  particular  reason  why  we  are  asking  for  some  flexi- 
bihty  at  this  particular  point  of  time,  until  we  are  able  to  align 
those  and  give  states  and  local  school  districts  an  opportunity  to 
work  together  and  to  identify  what  those  problems  are  and  how  we 
can  clarify  those  prcMems  so  that  the  students  will  not  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Fm  very  much  interested  in  this  area.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  area.  I  would  appreciate  any  feedback  that 
you  could  give  me  along  the  way,  especially.  I  represent  a  coal 
mining  and  agriculture  district.  The  vocational  education  programs 
at  the  secondary  level  are  extremely  important  to  us. 

I  don*t  want  to  see  those  students  who  chose  those  courses  be  pe- 
nalized in  terms  of  their  academic  admissions  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  our  state.  I  think  that  is  beginning  to  happen, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  very  narrow  mindset  that  is  around  higher  ed 
that  does  not  reflect  accurately  the  needs  of  a  lot  of  our  students. 

Mr.  Oglesby.  It's  very  critical  also  that  students  do  not  make  a 
decision  at  that  point  and  get  locked  into  that  decision  forever. 

We're  noticing  that  students  make  several  career  choices  and 
several  educational  choices.  Even  at  the  university  they  make  sev- 
eral choices  and  they  make  changes.  Fm  sure  parents  see  that. 

What  we're  trying  to  say  is,  let's  not  let  them  get  locked  into  a 
decision  that  they  may  have  to  live  with.  Let's  have  flexibility  so 
that  they  can  change  from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Ms.  Ix)wey?  If  you  will  excuse  me.  I  am  going  to  have 
to  leave.  I  turn  the  committee  over  to  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  That  is  fine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  very  pleased  to  hear  your  testimony  and  I  thank  you.  Fm 
particularly  interested  in  the  connection  between  the  public  and 
private  sector,  the  connection  with  vocational  education  and  the 
jobs  that  are  actually  existing  out  there. 

So  often  from  my  background  in  dealing  with  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  CITA,  we're  training  youngsters  for  jobs  that 
really  don't  exist. 

Ms.  Holmes,  perhaps  you  could  comment  on  that  relationship.  Do 
you  feel  that  the  private  sector  in  Philadelphia  has  been  working 
closely  with  you?  Have  they  been  working  closely  with  you  in  rhet- 
oric or  actually  substance?  And  what  do  they  contribute  towards 
the  vocational  education  program  and  what  would  you  recommend 
that  they  contribute?  How  can  we  help  with  that? 

Ms.  Holmes.  Thank  you.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  that.  Yes, 
in  Philadelphia  we  have  an  extensive  private  sector  cooperation 
and  partnership. 

One  of  the  mcgor  programs  we've  had  since  1971  or  1972,  is  the 
High  School  Academy  Program,  which  is  a  program  cosponsored  by 
the  Philadelphia  School  District  and  the  business  partnership.  The 
committee  supports  our  local,  public  schools. 

I  believe  it  s  going  to  be  essential  that  the  private  sector  work 
more  closely  with  the  schools  in  the  area  of  training.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  most  local  education  agencies  to  buy  equipment  at 
the  rate  technology  is  changing. 

My  preliminary  inquiry  with  business  indicates  that  they  are 
very  favorably  looking  upon  such  things  as  on  the  job  training,  ap- 
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prenticeship  training,  et  cetera.  Perhaps  we  could,  in  the  schools 
take  them  to  a  certain  level  and  have  industry,  then,  give  them 
seme  of  the  job-specific  training  that  I  believe  Mr.  Poshard,  or 
someone,  had  asked  about  the  iob  specific  training. 

We  cannot  do  it  alone.  We  should  never  have  doing  or  trying  to 
do  It  alone.  I  might  add  that  because  of  the  state's  increase  in  grad- 
uation requirements,  not  so  much  entering  into  the  colleges,  but 
even  at  the  high  school  level,  it  is  s^  -leezing  the  vocational  time 
out. 

We  are  experiencing  tremendous  difficulties  providing  the  time 
for  vocational  education,  especially  for  those  youngsters  who  fail  a 
course  and  must  make  up  that  academic  requirement  for  gradua- 

I  know  that  is  an  aside,  but  it  is  related  and  that  is  why  I  feel  we 
must  get  industry  more  involved.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mrs.  LowEY.  Yes? 

Mr.  LiTTMuoHN.  May  I  add  another  dimension  to  your  answer? 

You  asked  about  the  private  involvement.  In  the  education  of 
some  Oi  our  more  severely  handicapped  students,  who  use  vocation- 
al  education  in  cooperation  with  special  education  personnel,  we 
are  seeing  a  great  deal  more  community-based  instruction,  based  in 
private  industry  in  many  cases,  and  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
there  and  some  very  beautiful  stories  that  open  things  up  for  our 
handicapped  students. 

We  are  finding  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  in  that  regard, 
nu  M  ^*  I  m  interested,  particularly,  and  just  to  go  back  to 

I'hilaclelphia,  do  you  find  any  investment  of  actual  dollars?  I  was 
very  impressed  in  talking  to-I  think  it  was  at  a  hearing  of  a  the 
Joint  Economic  Commission  before  I  was  even  sworn  in.  Mr.  McAl- 
ister  of  Colorado  had  invested,  I  think  more  than  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. 

Ms.  Holmes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  being  invested 
through  the  one  program  that  I  mentioned  to  you.  High  School 
Academies,  in  addition  to  in  kind  investment  through  personnel. 
There  are  actual  dollars. 

For  example,  they  provide  funds  for  teachers  to  work  during  the 
summer  to  jointly  work  with  the  businesses  in  updating  their  cur- 
riculum. Yes,  there  are  hard  dollars  that  come  in,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  source  and  that  is  foundations. 

As  you  know,  I  must  extol  the  virtues  of  our  superintendent.  Dr. 
Constance  E.  Clayton,  who  has  an  excellent  relationship  with  the 
private  sector  and  the  foundations  and  has  really  managed  to  get 
much  for  the  Philadelphia  School  District  in  the  way  of  their  par- 
ticipation, honoring  teachers,  honoring  students,  helping  with  the 
curriculum,  providing  equipment  and  in  many,  many  other  ways. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  That  is  particularly  interesting  because  my  work 
with  corporations  in  the  past  has  shown  that  if  they  can  funnel  the 
m'  ney  through  an  entity  that  will  then  take  responsibility  for 
working  m  the  school  system,  many  more  would  get  involved 
rather  than  working  directly  with  the  school  systems.  I  think  that 
IS  interesting. 

Thank  yo^   ery  much. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Owens? 

Mr.  Owens.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Hayes? 
Mr.  Hayes.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  attending  the  hearings 
today.  We  will  now  go  on  to  the  next  panel. 

Is  Dr.  Niel  Edmunds  here?  Dr.  Edmunds,  please  come  up;  Gordon 
Ambach;  Ethel  Washington;  Sanford  Shugart;  and  Reese  Ham- 
mond. 

Dr.  Edmunds,  you  may  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENTS  Oi-  NIEL  EDMUNDS,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  VOCA- 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION;  GORDON  AMBACH,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC 
TOR,  COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS;  ETHEL  0. 
WASHINGTON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  BLACK  AMERICANS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION,  MICHIGAN;  SANFORD  C.  SHUGART,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  NORTH  CAROLINA; 
REESE  HAMMOND,  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING, 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGINEERS,  AFL-CIO, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JUDY  SHEETZ,  SENIOR  MEMBER  OF  THE 
CALUMET  GROUP 

Dr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
my  name  is  Niel  Edmunds,  President  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  and  coordinator  of  Industrial  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  on  behalf  of  vocational  educators 
and  more  than  19  million  students  we  serve  to  support  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
testify  on  various  bills  before  the  Committee. 

We  are  supp  rtive  of  H.R.  7,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  even  in  its 
present  form,  would  continue  a  law  that  provides  vital  Federal 
leadership. 

We  are  supportive  of  H.R.  22  and  the  concept  of  Tech-Prep  Edu- 
cation introduced  by  Congressman  Ford  because  it  extends  Federal 
leadership  into  a  new  area  that  should  pay  important  dividends  to 
the  Ameiican  work  force  and  economy. 

Is  you  niight  expect,  we  are  especially  supportive  of  H.R.  1128, 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational-Technical  Education  Amendments 
introduced  on  behalf  of  AVA  by  Chairman  Hawkins  and  Congress- 
man Goodling. 

It  is  a  bill  that  we  have  work  I  on  extensively  for  the  past  two 
years  to  provide  Congress  with  a  .xiorough  summary  of  professional 
views  from  the  AVA's  45,000  vocational  teachers,  administrators 
and  counselor.  .> 

On  their  behalf,  chank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Goodling,  for 
introducing  H.R.  1128  and  giving  the  views  of  our  educators  a 
formal  place  in  public  debate. 

I  Tie  begin  with  a  summary  statement.  Without  question,  we 
supi  .c  continuation  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  and  urge  its  reauthor- 
ization with  some  improvement. 

The  law  is  not  perfect,  and  our  programs  are  not  perfect,  but 
both  can  be  improved  and  should  be.  We  support  modification 
rather  than  major  reform. 
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This  morning,  since  our  bill  H.R.  1128  is  rather  specific,  let  me 
briefly  summarize  our  position  on  some  of  the  more  frequently  dis- 
cussed issues,  and  then  spend  time  on  suggestions  with  which  we 
may  be  less  familiar. 

Vocational  educators  believe  that  Title  II  set-asides  for  special 
populations  and  program  improvement  have  accomplished  much  of 
what  Congress  intended. 

The  balance  of  purpose  between  creating  better  programs  for  all 
students  and  increasing  the  access  to  these  programs  for  under- 
served. populations  should  be  retained. 

We  also  believe  that  categorical  set-asides  for  special  populations 
should  be  protected,  but  relaxed.  H.R.  1128  allows  states  the  flexi- 
bility to  transfer  up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  any  one 
set-aside  category  to  another  category,  after  documenting  the  need 
to  do  so  in  the  state  plan  and  after  receiving  the  written  approval 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  This  should  end  many  of  the  problems 
associated  with  set-asides. 

While  some  may  advocate  the  removal  of  se^asides  altogether, 
othera  may  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  suggesting  that  participa- 
tion in  Federally  sponsored  vocational  education  be  limited  only  to 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  We  urge  your  rejection  of  such 
proposals. 

Vocational  education  is  for  all  students.  Let  us  continue  to  serve 
the  academically  disadvantaged,  but  do  not  allow  Federal  leader- 
ship to  brand  our  students,  America's  workers,  as  "intellectually 
slow."  ^ 

I^t  us  continue  to  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged,  but  do 
not  allow  Congressional  action  to  label  our  rrograms  as  "welfare.'' 

Help  us  strengthen  our  overall  curriculum  and  provide  addition- 
al access  to  those  with  special  needs  so  all  who  participate  in  voca- 
tional education  can  be  proud. 

While  some  may  suggest  that  set-asides  be  removed  for  special 
populations,  others  may  suggest  yet  ne\'  set-asides  for  postsecond- 
ary  institutions. 

With  H.R.  1128,  we  suggest  minimum  guaranteed  levels  of  activi- 
ty, rather  than  set-asides.  We  suggest  that  a  minimum  of  25  per- 
cent of  each  state's  Title  II  funds  be  spent  in  postsecondary  activi- 
ties, and  that  an  equal  amount  be  guaranteed  for  secondary  activi- 
ties. 

States  could  decide  the  proper  balance  within  the  scooe  of  these 
guaranteed  minimums. 

Vocational  educators  support  cooperation  with  programs  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  H.R.  1128  seeks  to  continue  and 
strengthen  such  efforts. 

As  found  in  Section  3  of  H.R.  1128,  AVA  would  specifically  sug- 
gest  that  an  open-ended  authorization  for  the  Perkins  Act  like  that 
presently  in  effect  for  JTPA. 

Thir  would  aid  state  coordination  and  local  implementation  of 
vocational  education  programs  by  assuring  the  continuing  presence 
of  Federal  leadership  and  support. 

Vocational  educators  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Perkins  Act 
and  the  JTPA  are  two  separate  pieces  of  legislation  with  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  purpose. 
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Each  has  its  own  vital  role  to  play  in  a  comprehensive  Federal 
approach  to  building  the  American  work  force.  They  must  go  hand- 
in-hand,  not  piggy-back. 

As  stated  earlier,  vocational  educators  endorse  the  concept  of 
tech-prep  education  as  contained  in  H.R.  22,  and  AVA  ha  incorpo- 
rated it  into  H.R.  1128. 

There  are  differences  that  we  hope  will  be  considered  by  the 
Committee.  AVA  sees  a  need  to  strengthen  vocation^  education  as 
a  priority  within  the  Federal  government  and  ensure  consistency 
as  a  year-to-year  operation. 

H.R.  1128  would  authorize  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  (OVAE)  within  the  Perkins  Act  to  stand  as  a  visible  ad- 
vocate within  the  Department  of  Education. 

Specific  responsibility  would  be  spelled  out  regarding  such  items 
as  technical  assistance,  staffing  and  personnel  and  administrative 
accountability. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  H.R.  1128  would  require  future  ad- 
ministrations to  nominate  Assistant  Secretaries  to  head  OVAE  who 
pNossess  comprehensive  backgrounds  in  vocational-  technical  educa- 
tion and  adult  education,  as  demonstrated  by  preparation,  work  ex- 
perience, and  recognized  professional  achievement.  This  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

The  head  of  OVAE  must  be  abb  to  administer  the  agency  and 
provide  direction  to  the  field  in  the  nuances  for  the  regulatory 
process;  to  stand  up  in  budget  meetings  with  0MB  and  Congress 
and  explain  the  cost  and  benefits  of  investing  in  vocational  educa- 
tion; and  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  Congress  on  educational 
policy.  It  takes  experience,  and  we  ui^e  Congress  to  require  it. 

Title  III  of  the  Perkins  Act  supports  special  state  programs  some- 
times incorrectly  described  as  set-asides,  \ctually,  each  has  its  own 
authorization  and  must  plead  its  case  before  Congress  each  year. 

As  evidenced,  while  there  are  now  five  separately  authoi  ad  ini- 
tiatives, only  two  have  been  funded:  assistance  to  community-based 
organizations  and  consumer  homemaking  education. 

Adult-training  and  retraining,  guidance  and  counseling  and  busi- 
ness-industry partnerships  have  been  neglected.  We  urge  you  to 
continue  these  separate  authorizations  for  each  of  these  initiatives. 

The  need  for  expanded  Federal  leadership  in  the  area  of  career 
guidance  and  vocational  counseling  has  never  been  more  critical. 
In  H.R.  1128,  vocational  educators  would  increase  the  authorization 
level  for  career  guidance  to  a  more  realistic  amount  of  $30  million, 
and  make  other  adjustments  to  encourage  better  performance. 

Perhaps  no  area  is  as  crucial  to  improving  the  future  perform- 
ance of  vocational  education  as  the  development  of  those  who  deh'v- 
ered  services. 

As  the  nation's  teaching  force  ages,  problems  of  teacher  short- 
ages will  intensify.  Moreover,  issues  of  teacher  quality  and  minori- 
ty instructor  recruitment  continue  to  be  prominent. 

According  to  a  special  report  in  Business  Week  last  September 
"between  retirement  and  normal  attrition,  America  could  need  to 
replace  up  to  one  million  teachers,  half  the  current  force,  before 
the  end  of  the  century. 
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If  t  is  true  for  vocational  education,  at  least  125,000  teachers 
must  be  recruited  in  the  next  decade.  We  also  need  teachers  to 
train  teachers. 

Furthermore,  occupational  skills  become  obsolete  more  rapidly 
than  basic  skills,  and  therefor  skill  upgrading  must  be  given  a 
high  priority. 

H.R.  1128  proposes  a  new  Vocational  Education  Personnel  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Program  to  provide  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  and  skill  upgrading. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  a-e  a  number  of  other  items  found  in  H.R. 
1128  which  deserve  the  Committee's  attention  involving  student  or- 
ganizations, new  programs  for  those  with  limited  English  proficien- 
cy, the  establishment  of  a  national  data  system  and  assistance  for 
small  businesses. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  describe  them.  The  details  are  includ- 
ed in  the  position  paper  submitted  with  our  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks. 

Vocational  educators  and  the  AVA  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify.  We  would  appreciate  the  inclusion  of  our  position  paper  in 
the  record,  and  we  ^vould  be  delighted  to  answer  questions.  Thank 
you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Niel  Edmunds  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subconunittee: 

My  nune  is  Niel  Edmunds,  President  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  (AVA)  and  coordinator  of  Industrial  Education  for  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  today  on 
behalf  of  vocational  educators  —  and  the  more  than  19  million 
students  we  serve  —  to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  and  testify  on  various  bills 
before  the  Committee. 

We  are  supportive  of  H.R.  7,  Mr.  chairman,  which  we  understand 
to  be  a  "shell"  for  later  Committee  amendments,  because  even  in 
its  present  form,  it  would  continue  a  law  that  provides  vital 
federal  leadership  on  behalf  of  the  so-called  "Forgotten  Half"— 
those  students  and  workers  who  do  not  pursue  baccalaureate 
college  education.  We  are  supportive  of  H.R.  22,  and  the  concept 
of  Tech-Prep  Education,  i.itroduced  by  congressman  Ford,  because 
It  extends  federal  leadership  into  a  new  area  of  innovation  that 
should  pay  important  dividends  to  the  American  workforce  and 
economy . 

*tu^°^»  expect,  we  are  especially  supportive  of  H.R. 

1128,  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1989",  introduced  on  behalf  of  AVA  by  chairman 
Hawkins  and  Congressman  Goodling.  it  is  a  bill  that  we  have 
^^iu  extensively  for  the  past  two  years  to  provide  Congress 

with  a  thorough  summary  of  professional  views,  from  AVA's  45,000 
vocational  teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  —  those  on 
the  front  lines  of  shaping  America's  workforce.  We  are  not  just 
"Shop",  as  some  outside  the  profession  would  stereotype  us, 
although  we  are  proud  of  our  programs  in  this  area.  Our  members 
prepare  students  for  jobs  in  fields  as  diverse  as  agriculture, 
business,  office  education,  health  occupations,  marketing,  and 
technical  and  industrial  trades  and  occupations. 

On  their  behalf,  thank  you  Mr.  chairman  and  Mr.  Goodling  for 
introducing  H.R.  1128  and  giving  the  views  of  our  educators  a 
formal  place  in  the  public  debate.  We  hope  many  of  your  other 
colleagues  will  join  you  and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  our 
bill  with  the  subcommittee  this  morning. 

Let  me  begin  by  summing  up  the  views  of  vocational  educators  with 
regard  to  the  Perkins  Act.  Without  question,  we  support  itis 
continuation  and  urge  its  reauthorization  with  some  modest 
improvements . 

The  law  is  not  perfect  and  our  programs  are  not  perfect  —  both 
^  ^r*P^^^^°  should  be.      But  we  support  modification 

rather  than  major  reform,  while  it  has  been  nearly  five  years 
since  you  completed  the  major  1984  rewrite  of  the  legislation, 
because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  develop  regulations  and  then 
translate  them  into  program  instructions,   vocational  educators 
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have  had  only  a  fow  years  to  really  inplenent  the  extensive 
changes  you  required  in  1984.  We  believe  that  the  risk  of  losing 
much  of  the  good  that  the  1984  Perkins  Act  may  even  now  be 
accomplishing  argues  against  another  major  rewrite  at  this  time. 
We  prefer  improvements  to  the  1984  Act  through  amendments.  To 
use  a  "voc  edH  metaphor,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  time  for  a  rather 
thorough  fine-tuning  of  the  engine,  but  not  a  coiaplete  overhaul. 

I  taiow  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  testimony  over  the  past 
weeks  regarding  areas  of  the  law  badly  in  need  of  this  tune-up. 
This  morning,  since  our  bill,  H.R.  1128,  is  rather  specific,  let 
me  briefly  summarize  our  position  on  some  of  the  more  frequently 
discussed  issues,  and  then  spend  time  on  some  suggestions  with 
which  you  may  be  less  familiar. 


Authorization  and  Funding 

A;  rQVn^  in  g^gtlon  ?  pf  h,r,  X13^  (page  3,  line  18),  vocational 
educators  would  like  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  Perkins  act 
continued  and,  without  apology,  would  like  to  see  renewed  Federal 
investment  —  in  plain  words,  more  money.  I  know  by  now  you  are 
tired  of  hearing  about  the  effect  of  inflation  on  this  country's 
education  programs.  But  that  does  not  lessen  the  fact  that 
today's  appropriation  of  $918.4  million  for  vocational  education 
is  worth  only  $558  million  in  1980  dollars  when  our  appropriation 
was  $784  million.  The  buying  power  of  the  federal  vocational 
education  dollar  has  dropped  about  $230  million  —  more  than  30 
percent  --  in  just  ten  years.  Thus,  H.R.  ii28  would  raise 
authorization  levels  to  maintain  the  level  of  commitment  signaled 
by  Congress  in  1984  and  suggest  new  authorizations  to  cover 
initiatives  which  vocational  educators  are  suggesting. 

In  addition,  H.R.  1128  would  eliminate  the  current  2  percent 
set-aside  from  state  basic  grant  funds  for  national  programs 
and,  instead,  give  each  of  the  title  IV  national  programs  its  own 
separate  authorization.  This  should  increase  the  flow  of  funds 
to  the  states  without  adversely  affecting  national  leadership. 

gpgglal  Populations  and  Program  iTHttr^yfitp^p^  c;^^,^^^^^^ 

Vocational  educators  believe  the  Title  II  set-asides  for  special 
populations  and  program  improvement  have  accomplished  much  of 
what  Congress  intended.  The  balance  of  purpose  between  creating 
better  programs  for  all  students  and  increasing  the  access  to 
those  programs  for  underserved  populations  should  be  retained, 
we  also  believe  the  categorical  set-asides  for  Title  Il-Part  A 
special  populations  should  be  protected  —  but  relaxed.  As  found 
^?ilJfn^i^^^^^^  mft  (page  30,  line  1),  ve  believe  thSt 

allowing  states  the  flexibility  to  transfer  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  any  one  special  population  set-aside 
category  to  another  category,  after  documenting  the  need  to  do  so 
in  the  state  plan  and  a£tg£  receiving  the  written  approval  of  the 
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Assistant  Secretary,  can  end  many  of  the  problems  associated  with 
set-as Idea.  Federal  bureaucracy  would  be  more  flexible,  state 
plans  could  conform  more  readily  to  state-to-state  differences, 
while  individual  special  population  groups,  often  vulnerable  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  world  of  political  "pie-cutting"  at  the 
state  level  would  be  protected.  AVA  believes  it  is  worthy 
compromise  and  urges  your  consideration. 

While  some  may  advocate  the  removal  of  set-asides  altogether, 
others  may  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  suggesting  that 
participation  in  federally  sponsored  vocational  eaucation  be 
limited  only  o  the  economically  disadvanteged.  we  urge  your 
rejection  of  such  proposals. 

Vocational  education  is  for  all  students.  Lot  us  —  help  us— 
continue  to  serve  the  academically  disadvantaged,  but  do  not 
allow  Federal  leadership  to  brand  our  students,  America's 
workers,  as  "intellectually  slow."  Let  us  continue  to  serve  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  but  do  not  allow  Congressional 
action  to  itLbel  cur  programs  as  "welfare." 

Vocational  education  offers  real  hope  to  many  in  our  society, 
but  existing  stigmas  already  attached  to  the  "Forgotten  Half"  are 
convincing  mt.ny  that  to  succeed  in  America  one  must  have  at  least 
a  four-year  college  degree.  Anything  less  is  failure.  Do  not 
add  to  existing  stigmas  our  programs  and  students  bear  by 
limiting  federally  sponsored  participation  only  to  the  poor.  To 
do  so  would  -exclude  many  single  parents,  many  handicapped 
students,  many  students  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of  school,  and 
many  with  language  difficulties  who,  while  in  need  of  our 
services,  do  not  fall  under  arbitrary  poverty  definitions.  Help 
us  strengthen  our  overall  curriculuia  and  provide  additional 
access  to  those  with  special  needs  so  all  who  participate  in 
vocational  education  can  be  proud. 

Secondary  ard  Postsecondarv  Vocational  Education 

While  some  may  suggest  that  set-asides  be  removed  for  special 
populations,  others  may  suggest  yet  new  set-asides  for 
postsecondary  education.  Vocational  educators  believe  that 
Federal  leadership  should  be  present  to  some  degree  in  each 
State  not  only  for  postsecondary  but  for  secondary  vocational 
education  as  well.  As  found  in  aection  iia  of  h,^,  (page 
17,  line  19),  we  suggest  minimum  guaranteed  levels  of  activity, 
rather  than  set-asides.  While  still  allowing  state  discretion 
and  flexibility,  this  commits  the  Congress  to  the  support  of  both 
high  school  and  post-high  school  vocational  programs,  assures  the 
possibility  of  successful  articulation  activities  in  each  state, 
and  protects  uhat  we  hope  will  be  a  new  federal  investment  in 
tech-prep  education  programs  across  the  country.  We  would 
suggest  that  a  mi  ,iimum  of  25  percent  of  each  state's  title  ii 
funds  be  spent  in  postsecondary  activity  and  that  a  minimum  of  25 
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purcent  be  guaranteed  for  secondary  activities*  States  could 
decide  the  proper  balance  within  the  scope  of  those  guaranteed 
minimuBe.  Ratios  of  75-25,  60-40,  or  50-50  would  be  okay; 
ratios  of  100  percent  to  one  and  zero  to  the  other  would  not. 
Vocational  educators  want  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  every  bit  as 
inportant  to  guarantee  the  continuation  of  federal  leadership  In 
high  school  vocational  education  as  It  la  In  postsecondary  voc 
ed.  Like  It  or  not,  regardless  of  our  best  efforts,  &any 
students  are  not  going  to  pursue  postsecondary  education 
oppoirtunltles.  They  mwt  depend  on  the  sklllb,  both  academic  and 
occupational,  that  they  have  gained  In  high  school.  As  the 
second  Interin  Report  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational 
Education  points  out,  about  40  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
do  not  enter  postsecondary  scnools  and  another  23  percent  leave 
postsecondary  schools  without  obtaining  a  credential. 

Some  will  suggest  that  vocational  education  is  not  important  for 
their  employees  —  that  if  prospective  employees  can  read  and 
%nrlte,  business  will  do  the  rest.  Perhaps  that  is  true  for  the 
industrial  giants  of  this  country,  though  it  might  be  wiser  to 
interview  some  of  their  employee  supervisors  before  agreeing. 
But  some  85  percent  of  the  jobs  in  this  country  come  from  small 
business  —  not  industrial  giants  —  and  they  do  depend  on  the 
high  schools  of  this  country  to  train  their  workers. 

Integration  of  Basic  Anadenle  Skills 

Discussions  of  the  role  of  vocational  education  in  secondary 
schools  leads  naturally  to  questions  of  Integrating  basic  skills 
into  '  *»e  high  school  vocatloxial  education  curriculum. 
Vocatlv  educators  support  and,  as  found  in  section  201  of 
HtRt  III.  (Piigtt  27,  line  15),  the  AVA  bill  woulc>  continue  the  use 
of  federal  funr*-;  to  further  Integrate  basic  education  skills  into 
the  vocational  education  cixrriculum.  our  bill  would  further 
encourage  state  and  local  education  agencies  to  grant  academic 
credit  for  those  vocational  education  courses  into  which  core 
academic  competencies  have  been  successfully  integrated. 

Dr.  Jim  Bishop  of  Cornell  University,  In  his  research  for  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Human  Resource  Studies  tit  led  >*  "Vocational 
Education  for  At-Rlsk  Youth",  correctly  asserts  that  "complete 
specialization  in  vocational  education  which  Ignores  preparation 
in  basic  skills  is  not  as  effective  as  a  curriculum  that  provides 
both  vocational  skills  and  competency  in  basic  skl]lls.**  But  he 
goes  on  to  assert  that  "vocational  courses  sometime  contribute 
more  t«  the  development  of  basic  skills  than  watered  down  courses 
in  academic  subjects."  His  research  concludes  that  "apparently 
the  key  determinant  of  learning  is  the  rigor  of  the  courses 
taken,  not  the  total  number  of  academic  courses  or  the  total 
number  of  hours  spent  In  a  school  building  during  the  year." 
The  fact  is  that  we  need  both  academic  and  vocational- technical 
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skills  in  our  curriculum.  Most  importantly,  we  du  not  have  to 
choose.    We  can  have  both. 

The  William  T.  Grant  r'oundation  Commission  on  Work,  Family  and 

c«5if*^  Report,  The  Forgotten  Half!  v^i-h^^^yn 

gUggggg    for   America's    Youth   and   vWa  ViTiniT^pr 

danger    of    including    only    academic    skills    in    high  school 

curriculums: 

The  Commission  supports  strong  instruction  in  core 
subjects,  but  we  reject  the  notion  espoused  by  some 
educators  that  high  schools  should  teach  only  academic 
skills  that  are  geared  to  those  going  to  college  and 
that  are  ordinarily  taught  in  a  manner  that  ignores  the 
learning  styles  of  many  young  people .  Given  the 
varying  needs  of  a  diverse  population  of  learners, 
continued  concentration  on  college-bound  students  will 
drive  an  even  larger  percentage  of  our  students  to 
educ«tic»nal  failure, 

ggPrdination  with  the  Job  Training  Partnerahin  Act 

Vocational  Educators  support  cooperation  with  programs  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  and  H.R.  1128  seeks  to  continue 
and  strengthen  such  efforts.      As   fonnd  In  section  3  of  H  R. 

^^IV  V  4"*  would  specifically s^^^^^^^^     an  og;nl 

ended  authorisation  for  the  Perkins  Act  like  that  presently  in 
affect  for  JTPA.  This  would  aid  state  coordination  and  local 
implementation  of  vocational  education  programs  by  assuring  the 
continuing  presence  of  federal  leadership  and  support  for  both 
programs . 

But  vocational  educators  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Perkins  Act 
and  the  JTPA  are  two  separate  pieces  rf  legislation,  with  two 
different  sets  of  purposes,  one  is  ir  nded  to  focus  primarily 
on  those  in  school  settings  in  need  .  education;  the  other  on 
those  youth  and  -  adults  in  situations  which  require  additional 
training.  Each  has  its  own  vital  role  to  play  in  a 
comprehensive  federal  approach  to  building  the  American 
workforce.    But  they  must  go  hand-in-hand  —  not  piggy-back. 

Tech-Pran  Mue^f^lon  and  Articulat^ton 

As  Stated  earlier,  vocational  educators  endorse  the  concept  of 
'J'^lff^^^f"  contained    in   H.R.    22,    and    AVA  has 

^^.i'J^'l"'^-  4^®'  ^•^^  some  minor  differences 
that  we  hope  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee.  We  suggest 
^aK  ^.^.i^r^^m  b«  included  as  a  state-administered  program 
under    Title    III    while    H.R.    22    creates    it    as    a  national 

^^^1*  IV.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
definition  of  a  tech-prep  program  clarified  to  ensure  that 
agriculture,  business,  and  health  occupations  are  included.  But 
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these  differences  pale  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of  the 
concept  itself  and  we  applaud  Congressman  Ford  Cor  including  it 
as  part  of  the  Perkins  Act. 

In  fact,  AVA  suggests  that  articulation  between  secondary  and 
postsecondary  -vocational  education  should  occiir  ^>lsewhore  in  the 
Perkins  Act  as  well,  ftg  found  in  section  I2n  of  H.R.  1128  (page 
26,  line  9)  AVA  proposes  that  local  applications  for  assistance 
be  required  to  describe  local  efforts  to  encourage  secondary  and 
postsecondary  articulation  arrangements.  These  might  include  the 
creation  of  local  instructional  advisory  committees  and  the 
development  of  technical  preparatory/associate  degree  and 
CbjftificAte  programs,  envisioned  by  the  tech-prep  education 
concept.  H.R.  1128  would  also  cite  the  development  of 
articulation  programs  as  appropriate  uses  of  funds  under  Title 
Il-Part  B  program  improvement  activities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  move  on  to  some  of  those  ideas  in 
H.R.  1128  about  which  the  subcommittee  may  be  less  familiar. 


Vocational  educators  support  the  continuation  of  the  sole  state 
agency  concept.  We  believe  that  it,  by  far,  makes  the  most  sense 
for  consistent  state  administration  of  Perkins  hn'c  funds.  H.R. 
1128  does  not  alter  the  existing  sole  state  agency  arrangement. 

Att    found    in    section    ini    of    H.R.  USfi    (page    7,    line    IC  , 

substantial  changes  are  suggested  with  regard  to  federal 
administration  of  the  Act.  AVA  sees  a  need  to  strengthen 
vocational  education  as  a  priority  within  the  Department  of 
Education  and  assure  consistency  in  its  year-to-year  operation. 
Existing  statutes  establishing  the  office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  (OVAE)  in  section  206  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organizition  Act  (P.L.  96-88)  are  very  general  regarding  specific 
functions  of  the  office  and  what  Congress  can  expect  in  the  way 
of  performance. 

H.R.  112 8  would  change  that  by  auth or iz ing  OVAE  within  the 
Perkins  Act,  to  stand  as  a  visible  advocate  within  the  Department 
of  Education.  Specific  responsibilities  would  be  spelled  out 
regarding  such  items  as  technical  assistance,  staffing  and 
personnel,  and  administrative  accountability.  The  National 
Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  has  underlined  the  need  for  a 
stronger  Office  in  its  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  earlier 
this  month  when  its  Director,  John  G.  Wirt,  recommended 
developing  "expertise  at  the  federal  level  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  systems  for  measuring  the  performance  of 
vocational  education"  and  "expanding  capacity  at  the  federal 
level  for  identifying  policies  and  practices  in  vocational 
education*" 


Federal  and  state  Governance 
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Perhaps  most  iiaportantly,  H.R.  1128  would  require  future 
Presidents  to  nominate  Assistant  Secretaries  heading  OVAE  who 
possess  "comprehensive  background (s)  in  vocational-technical 
education  and  adult  education  as  demonstrated  by  preparation, 
work  experience,  and  recognized  professional  achievement." 
The  need  for  experienced  leadership  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Note  additional  statements  from  the  testimony  of  National 
Assessment  Director  Wirt  during  testimony  earlier  this  month: 

The  Perkins  Act  has  noble  goals  to  expand  access  to 
quality  vocational  education  for  at-risk  populations 
and  improve  the  quality  of  programs  generally,  but  the 
regulatory  and  implementation  process  has  done  little 
to  translate  those  goals  into  effective  programs  and 
services. 

certain  regulatory  interpretations  have  weakened 
important  statutory  provisions. 

Presented  with  insufficient  federal  guidance,  states 
and  .localities  do  little  to  'target*  federal  resources 
to  students  with  greatest  needs. 

Regulatory  inadequacies  and  insufficient  federal  guidance  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  oVAE  Assistant  Secretary.  An  Assistant  Secretary 
who  knows  the  field  and  who  has  evidenced  leadership  in  the 
profession  is  necessary  to  correct  those  inadequacies. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  lately  about  "plum"  jobs  and 
"prune"  jobs  within  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The  "prunes"  are 
those  tough  jobs  in  government  requiring  hard  work  and 
experience.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  is  a  "prune"  job.  The  head  of  oVAE  must  be  able  to 
administer  the  agency  and  provide  direction  to  the  field  through 
the  nuances  of  the  regulatory  process,  to  stand  up  in  budget 
meetings  with  0MB  and  Congress  and  explain  the  cost  and  benefits 
of  inveating  in  vocational  education,  and  to  advise  on  education 
policy.    It  takes  experience  and  we  urge  congress  to  require  it. 

Title  III  —  special  Pfoqrt^^T^p 

Title  III  of  the  Perkins  Act  supports  special  state  programs. 
These  are  sometimes  incorrectly  described  as  set-asides. 
Actually,  each  program  has  its  own  authorization  and  must  plead 
its  case  before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress 
each  year.  As  evidence,  while  there  are  currently  five 
separately  authorized  initiatives,  only  two  have  been  funded 
during  the  past  five  years:  assistance  to  community-based 
organizations  serving  disadvantaged  youth  and  consumer  and 
homemaking  education.  Adult  training  and  retraining,  guidance 
and  counseling,  and  business-industry  partnerships  have  been 
neglected.       Vocational    educators    urge    you    to    contirue  the 
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separatA  authorizations  for  each  of  these  Initiatives. 
AS  found  in  section  301  of  H.R.  1128  (page  34,  line  23),  AVA 
propo8«8  continuing  assistance  for  community-based  organizations. 
H.R.  1128  vould  enlarge  the  scope  of  assistance  to  include  model 
programs  using  vocational  education  approaches  to  prevent  youth 
from  dropping  out  of  school  or  to  promote  their  re-entry. 
As  found  in  section  311  of  H,R.  1128  (pag«  36,  line  7),  the  AVA 
bill  would  expand  the  rola  that  federally  sponsored  consximer  and 
hoaamaker  education  already  plays  in  the  classrooms  of  this 
nation  with  young  women  and  young  men.  H.R.  1128  would  further 
€unphaslze  the  important  work  being  accomplished  in  areas  such  as 
balancing  work  and  family,  teaching  parenting  skills,  preventing 
teen  pregnancy,  assisting  at-risk  populations,  and  promoting 
family  and  individual  health.  A  new  national  demonstration 
progreun  (page  74,  line  8)  is  also  proposed. 

Career  Guidance  and  Vocational  Counseling 

The  need  for  expanded  federal  leadership  in  the  area  of  career 
guidance  and  vocational  counseling  has  never  been  more  critical. 
Ag^in,  quoting  from  the  w.T.  Grant  Commission's  Final  Report: 

Despite  the  very  real  benefits  of  non-collegiate  post 
high-school  education  and  training,  such  opportunities 
are  considered  'second-best*  by  many  policymakers  and 
by  the  education  establishment.  High  school  guidance 
counselors,  for  exeusple,  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
pre-college  counseling,  rather  than  on  pre-employment 
options.  Indeed,  one  recent  study  shows  that  the 
Income  and  education  levels  of  the  students*  community, 
rather  than  the  students*  abilities  and  Interests, 
determines  the  kind  of  counseling  offered  to  young 
people. 

The  Bishop  study  on  at-risk  youth  also  pointed  to  "poor  career 
guidance"  as  £  reason  many  young  people  left  jobs  they  were 
placed  in  after  high  school  graduation. 

AS  found  in  section  331  of  H.R.  1128  (page  5,  line  5),  vocational 
educators  would  Increase  the  authorization  level  for  Title  Ill- 
Part  D  career  guidance  and  vocational  counseling  programs  from 
its  currently  insufficient  amount  of  $1  million  (which  has  never 
been  appropriated)  to  a  more  realistic  amount  of  $30  million. 
H.R.  1128  would  further  require  state- level  leadership  and 
supervision  for  career  guidance,  vocational  counseling,  and 
placement  programs  (page  25,  line  6)  and  require  that  20  percent 
of  the  funds  be  used  to  "establish.  Implement,  or  demonstrate 
student/client  outcome  standards**  (page  41,  line  24) . 
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E<3UcatiQn  PftrtnershlPs  with  Buaininya.  mdug^yy,  and  Tjiber 

H.R.  1128  would  place  substantial  •nphasis  on  business-i;idustry- 
labor  partnerships.      To  help  with  regulatory  problems  already 

13),  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  OVAE  would  be  required  to  solicit 
input  froa  regional  business,  in&ustry,  and  labor  leaders.  As 
found  in  section  34i  of  w,p.  iiyn  (p^.  43,  line  18),  AVA  would 
require  business  and  industry  to  be  Sctively'  involved  in  planning 
and  operating  programs  funded  under  thii  part.  Also  a  new 
activity  would  be  authorized  to  encourage  collaborations  between 
small  business  and  vocational  education  to  develop  high 
technology  skills  relevant  to  their  specific  needs.  «  g« 

Professional  Development'. 

Perhaps  no  area  is  as  ,rucial  to  improving  the  future  performance 
of  vocational  education  as  the  development  of  those  who  deliver 
the  service.  As  the  nation's  teaching  force  ages  over  the  neact 
decade,  problems  of  teacher  shortages  are  likily  to  intensif^T 
Moreover,  issues  of  teacher  quality  and  minority  inatructor 
continue  to  be  prominent.  According  to  a  s^cia? 
11^^  i^4.?J!V^^^*T^.  °'  ^''•^  Soptember,  "between  retirment  and 
C  could  need  to  replace  up  to  1  million 

teachers  —  half  the  current  force  —  before  the  end  of  the 
n^*!.     I'  vocational  education,  at  least 

125,000  teachers  must  be  recruited  in  the  next  decadi.  We  also 
need  teachers  to  train  tesThers. 

"n^A,,,JiV^«^«?i^^*?4,^^'*'*P^       ^         ®^«^°P  research  reported, 
"occupational  skills  become  obsolescent  more  rapidly  than  basic 
.^'^^  vocational  teachers'^  muit  give  high 
date!"  I^e«Ping  their  curriculum  and  their  own  skills  up-tl- 

Ag  found  in  section  aos  r^r  ^^^^   (page  58,    line  9),  AVA 

proposes  a  new  Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development 
Assistance  (VEPDA)  program.  VEPDA  would  provide  opportunities  for 
experienced  educators  to  spend  time  in  advanced  study;  for 
current  educators  to  upgrade  their  skills;  and  for  gifted  and 
^fS^S$ranTs\\\^^^^^^^^^^  throSSh 

ll^cTs  tn°e\\^"eac^'    "-ri^sl^^^^^^^^^^  r^seaVr^itfe^S 

vocational   Education   fo^  W^en?  Min"rit?esV''to^ 

Handicapped   and   the   Poor"    found  that  teachers    reported'  verj 

little  formal  preparation  or  in-service  training  in  wave  to  be 

i^"'^^    ^^^    <P*9e»    68,    line   1),    AVA  would  suggest  new 
2nhSS«i^^  ^.°^>,  development  'research   instltS^es"  to 

enhance    teacher    education    consistent    with    purposes    of  the 
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Perkins  Act.     In  addition,  H.R.   1128  would,  in  section  406  and 
elcewhore  throughout  th#  Act,  encourage  and^support_n*>v_^ffQrtg _ 
^.Q  recruit  iQinoritv  instructors  and  those  with  specii    skills  or 
d:{periencff  working  with  special  populations. 


Kr*  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  other  items  found  in  H.R. 
1128  which  deserve  the  Committee's  attention  but  which  tine  does 
not  allow  me  to  describe  in  mora  detail  at  this  time.  Details 
ara  included  in  the  position  paper  submitted  with  our  statement. 

H.R.  1128  would  emphaaize  the  ^wportance  of  voeational  student 
organizations  throughout  the  Act*  It  would  also  provide  student 
members  of  vocational  student  organizations  representation  on 
state  and  federal  advisory  groups < 

HJii — — HQulsi — EEffitidfi  atrsncL  new    targeted    support  for 

individuals  with  United  English  proficiency,  with  a  work  force 
that  will  increasingly  consist  of  linguistic  minorities,  the 
need  for  a  program  with  funds  targeted  based  on  need  is  obvious. 
While  maintaining  the  existing  bilingual  discretionary  program, 
AVA  sug.ji.^ts  a  new,  $40  million  authorization  for  targeted 
assistJTitCi*  based  on  the  proportion  of  lingui  -ic  .tlnorities  in 
each  stft^e.  Among  other  things #  this  prograu  would  provide:  1) 
vocatioj.>l  education,  training ,  and  worksite  programs  which 
integral  English  language  instruction  into  the  curriculum;  2) 
vocatici*.  skill  training  for  finding  and  keeping  a  job, 
designed  epecificclly  for  persons  with  limited  English 
profic.ency;  and,  3)  special  services  which  address  the  barriers 
imposed  by  cultural  and  language  differences. 


In  closing.  Account ability  has  baen  a  consistent  theme  during 
discussions  on  reauthoriz;>^jion.  Vocational  educators  believe 
this  is  due  more  to  Uie  lack  of  data  at  the  national  level 
necessary  to  document  accountzOsility  rather  than  a  lack  of 
accountability  in  program  performance.  Scatements  made  before 
this  Committee  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  are, 
alone,  sufficient  to  document  th&  problem. 


Complete  and  reliable  data  on  vocational  education 
enrollment  and  spending,  which  might  have  aided  GAO  in 
reaching  more  definitive  conclusions  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  Perkins  Act  on  a  nationwide 
btsis,  were  unavailable  at  either  the  national  or  state 
levels. 


A  new,  revitalized  national  data  system  is  needCv  .  H,R.  1128,  in 
section  421  r  calls  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  national  data 
system  (page  76,  line  8).  Given  the  challenges  vocational 
educators  face,   we  are  proud  of  our  performance.     But  we  need 


Other  Considerations 
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national  data,  reaching  across  utttm  lines  to  document  our 
success.  Past  systems  hav*  failed.  The  systen  we  propose  is 
different  in  that  includes  requirenents  to  assure  broad 
representation  in  the  design  of  the  system  to  guarantee  its 
future  relevance  to  state  and  local  planninc  needs.  While  our 
proposal  needs  refinement,  perhaps  it  offers  the  Committee  a 
starting  point  to  create  a  workable  alternative  to  the  current 
absence  of  reliable  national  data. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks.  Vocational  educators 
and  AVA  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify.  We  would 
appreciate  the  inclusion  of  our  position  statement  in  the  record 
and  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  AVA  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
POSITIONS  REGARDING 
THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1964 


In  cmter  provido  Ooogita  wiih  t  thorough  awnrMiy  of  pcofeistooil  views  cooccmtag  the  rMuthorizft' 
tkn  of  the  Ckd  a  ftddoi  Vocstional  Educatksn  >^ 

(AVA),  natknilly  lepmcodng  tome  45,000 vocatioDal  educators,  his  conducted  over  the  past  two  yeais 
ttextoKivt^openprooeaiae^liigaiettuf cooaeniut.  Eaily in  1987, some  ISOitprescnutivesof  Iocs], 
ttitft  imd  mwVHwT  fi^'r«**«"  aggnd^t,  orgmiMtlont.  md  isaociatioos  responded  to  AVA's  request  for  sug- 
gestioMfbrfa&provlngthePeddnsAct  llnse  responses  were  consolidated  into  position  statements 
iaiichtheAVABoaidofI)iieaorsrcvicwedatit8July,19r7BoanlnM^^  AdraflWlwassub- 
iequentlydcvck)ped,cin»latedthrou^x)ut  the  professional  reviewed,  and  revised  at  succes- 

sive Boaid  meetings.  AfkereigmdiafU  and  more  than  750  written  responses,  the  Board  approved  a  final 
draft  WU  in  December,  imTOssummaiyhigWi^  the  major  changes  proposed  by  the  Board  in  its 
final  reauthorizatioii  document 


/^uthQrl2atton  and  Funding 

The  AVA  Botrd  supports  the  conthiuation  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Ad  of  1984 
and  urget  tU  rctutborixatioD  with  modest  uwdlftcttlont!  and  increased  funding  authority  to  account 
IbrtnflatloQaiidexiMmdedrtaponslbaitiet.  llie  Board  flirthersuggesU  that  the  Federal  leadership 
rote  In  Tocatiooal  education  be  an  on-sotng  one. 

AVA*s  proposed  bill  would  increase  all  authorization  levels  sufficient  to  account  for  inflation  since  1984 
nd  wouU  provide  an  "open-ended"  authorization  period  like  that  already  enjoy^ 
Paitncr*ipAa(JTPA).  Now  the  Perkins  Aa  expires  every  three  or  four  years;  under  the  AVA  proposal, 
the  ItikinsAa  would  not  have  a  specific  explratkm  date.  This  ^louldtid  state  and  local  administradoo 
by  aasuring  the  continuing  presence  of  Federal  leadership  and  assistance.  In  addidon,  the  AVA  bill  would 
^inate  the  currem  two  percent  set-aside  of  state  basic  grant  funds  for  national  programs  and,  instead, 
give  eadi  of  the  titk  IV  natkmal  programs  its  own  separate  authorization.  This  should  increase  the  flow 
of  taota  to  the  stai «  without  adversely  a&jcting  national  leai^nship. 


Federal  Govflmance/Adniirlati 

Tte  AVA  Board  sees  a  need  to  strengMiett  vocational  education  as  a  priority  withhi  the  Departme^ 
of  Educatkm  and  to  aanurt  consistency  in  Its  year*to»year  opcntfon,  especially  given  the 
Ad]nlnlstration*t  FY  1988  proposal  to  terminate  Federal  funding  for  vocational  education  al- 
together and  the  total  absence  of  vocattonal  education  In  past-Secrctary  of  Educatfen  Bennett's 
proposed  model  high  school  curriculum.  Strong  Federal  leadership  for  vocatk>nal  educatton  should 
not  be  contingent  on  poUtlcal  eipediency  or  executive  discretk>n.  The  presence  of  qualified  Federal 
surr  with  specific  responsibility  to  administer  quality  Federal  vo€atioi>*  a  programs  should  be  man- 
dated. 
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AVA't  bm  would  pioWilc  that  the  Office  of  VocadoMl  and  Ad^ 

witfeta  the  PtridnsAa  10  itandM  a  viiibte  advocate  wit^  Esscmijd  fimo- 

tloa  necemiy  to  lun  the  Office  would  be  ipellcd-out  aod  tranrf^ 

tfce  Assistant  Sccictaiy.  !^ltUItPlvskfclXs  would  be  required  to  ixnln^  Assistant  Secretaries  possess- 
ing a  vocitlnoai  educattoo  background  aixl  key  prof^ 
periencc. 


Sole  State  A(yency  and  State  Govemannfl 

The  AVA  Bowd  lupporU  tJie  contlniiatiOB  of  die  aote  sUte  agency 

provide  for  a  dMer  rtlaUonaUp  between  the  aez  equity  coordinator  and  vocational  educaUon.  Tljt 

Boari  lUrtaw- •i«»rta  ptodng  provlalona  in  the  law  aasurto 

ataffi 

AVA'spPOpoeedbiUwouWretainthesolestaieagcncypfovisionsofcurremUw.  It  would  pfovidc  that 
the  sex  equity  coordinator  be  a  M^ime  position  and  allowed  to  have  suffldcrt  staff,  as 
state  director  of  \oc«ioaaI  education,  under  whose  si^rvision  the  coordinator  would  woifc  in  order  to 
avoid  admlniKrative  isolation.  The  biUabopioposes  that  the  cuiicm  mandate  for  the  cooidinator  to  ad- 
minister single  pircni  and  homemakcr  programs,  as  weU  as  the  sex  equity  prognm,  be  discretionary  in 
order  to  maximize  resounxs  in  the  area  of  sex  equity  and  expand  administrative  ikxiWUty^  AVA'sbin 
would  require  that  the  state  director  of  vocation^  education  be  qualilW  by  retevam  «^ 


Special  Populatk^rtR  and  Prngrpq^  jrpprovftmftn*  fTftt— AflKlftfi 

The  AVA  Board  sup^  tke  cootinuatiM  of  a  balance  betwee  i  »rogram  improvement  ftinds  and 
fUnds  for  qpedal  papulatloitf  in  Title  n. 

AVA'sWH  ^maintain  the  existing  balaa»ofTitlc  a  funds  at  57  perccm  for  spedri^^ 

(Part  A)  and  43  rercent  for  program  improvement  (Part  B).  Ofsums  allocated  for  disadvantaged  and 

handicapped  populations.  5  percent  would  be  availaUe  for  statewide  programs  including  model 

demonstratioo  piograms.  teacher  education  and  skia  upr^»  technical  assistance 

devekipment.  applied  research  and  development,  and  cuiricv  *lum  adaptatioo/ircvisioa  Existing  sct-asidcs 

for  ^al  populatioos  authofiied  inliw  A  wouW  be  maintaL^.  but  to  proPHW 

cy  and  allow  for  stateno-state  differences  in  need  among  specia:  nr^^ 

proval  of  the  Aasirtam  S<xwtary.  would  be  abte  to  transfer  up  to  20  pcrccm  of  •  7  one  a 


Secondary  and  Posteecondafy  VQr.atinn^|  Ffliiratl()n 

TheAV  A  Board  siipparu  a  guarantee  of  aoi«  Fe^ 
vocaliaiial  tdiicatlwi  activity  in  each  aUk,  eeptciaBy  for  the 

TJw  AVA  draft  bill  proposes  that,  of  each  stale  grant  allotmem  undcrTiU^ 

able  for  progrems  of  secondary  vocational  education  and  at  least  25  percent  be  avaOable  for  programs  of 

postsccondary  vocational  education,  inckHttag  educaUon  for  adults,  especially  in  out^f-school  Mttings 
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Integration  of  Rflftln  Educatlnn  Skills 

The  AVA  Board  supports  the  ii^egnitton  of  bask  cducttloa  skiUs  into  the  vocationa]  education  cur- 
riculum and  also  believes  that,  when  successftiUy  accomplidied*  academic  credU  should  be  granted 
Ibr  those  courses. 

AVA's  bin  would  continue  to  allow  Slates  to  use  a  portion  of  ibdr  iltotmem  for  basic  skills  instniction 
which  reinforces  core  academic  competencies.  It  furAcr  cncourtigcs  state  and  kKal  education  agencies  to 
grcnt  academic     "  *br  those  voc^iional  education  courses  into  which  core  academic  competences  have 
bcensuccessfL.^  — ^^rated 


Vocatinnal  Sturiftnt  Organizations 

The  AVA  Board  supports  maUng  spedttc  references  within  the  Uw  to  vocaUonal  student  organixa- 
tlons  as  an  intesral  part  of  vocational  education. 

AVA's  Wn  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  vocational  student  organizations.  It  would  provide  that 
Rdc-al  staff  be  required  to  have  an  understanding  of  vocational  smdenl  organizations  and  thai,  infdect* 
ing  individuals  to  serve  on  state  councils,  due  con^deration  be  given  to  student  members  of  vocational  stu- 
dent oiganizatiorB.  It  would  turther  provide  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  be  a  student  actWe  In  student  organizations.  The  bin  also  suggests  that  state  plans, 
among  other  tUngs,  examine  the  avanabiUty  of 
vocational  student  organization  activities  throughout  the  state. 

nommunity-»->Bafied  Organizations  Serving  Disadvantaged  Youth 

The  AVA  Beard  believes  that  comnrnnity-bused  organizations  can  play  an  increashigly  Important 
role  in  provldtog  vocational  services  to  hard  to  reach  youth  and  supports  the  continuation  of  assls- 
tance  fbr  vocational  education  prognkms  fbr  disadvantaged  youth  carried  out  by  communltybased 
organizations. 

AVA*s  bUl  would  maintain  assistance  for  community  based  organizations  servuig  disadvantaged  youth  as 
a  special  initiative  under  Part  A  of  Title  m.  It  would  expand  authority  to  cany  out  model  programs 
suitable  for  rq)Ucation  utilizing  vocational  education  w^achcs  to  prevcm  youth  from  drow)ing  out  of 
school  or  to  promote  their  re-entry. 


Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

The  AVA  Board  supports  the  conthiuaUon  of  a  separate  authorization  for  Consum-^  id 
Horoeroakhig  Education  withh)  Title  m,  Part  B  Special  Programs  and  supports  aao^  essing  a  num* 
ber  of  national  priorities  and  emerging  concerns  through  sudi  education. 

A VA's  bUl  would  clarify  that  consumer  and  homcmaking  education  plays  an  important  tcacWng  roie  in 
the  areas  of  balancing  work  and  family,  parenting,  family  and  individual  health,  child  abuse  prevention, 
tren  pr.^ancy  prevention,  and  assisting  at-risk  populations.  In  addition,  model  orograms  carrying  out 
ihcsc  and  other  purposes  would  be  listed  among  those  eligible  for  TiUc  IV-Cooi>.:rati  ve  Demonstration 
Irogram  funding. 
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Career  Guidance  and  Vpr^tional  CnimffftUng 

The  AVA  Board  nipporti  the  continuation  of  a  aeparate  authorization  tor  career  guidance  and 
TOtttionalcounaeUiiguaTltJein.PartDSpedalft  ^ro  and  auggestt  that  tlieUw  provide  tor 
strong  career  guidance  and  vocational  counaeUng  iiniu^  throughout  the  Act. 

AVA's  m  would  miinuin  TOc  HI,  Part  D.  i$  a  separate  lutborizaUon  and  increase  its  tuihorization  from 

$lmiU^to$::Omimoabcgii«iQginfifcal>w  It  would  further  require  statc-lcvcllettkishiD  and 
sj^isionforcarearguldancc.v 

•Tioldliaimlctt  provision  so  1^  About20pcrecmm  iltle  ffi-O  funds 

would  be  uaed  fbr  research  and  demonstntioQ  projects  to  establish,  hnplemem,  or  demonstrate  stu- 
dent/client outcome  standt  Is. 

Buwiness— Industry— Labor-Education  onopftrf^tiffn 

The  AVA  Board  supporu  increaaed  authority  within  the  Uw  to  promote  and  stimulate  m-eater 
coopewtiou  and  coordhiatlon.  between  busbtess^  industry,  labor,  and  vocational  education.  New  em- 
phasfa  is  encouraged  on  cooperation  with  smaU  bushiess.  '^u^uu.i.  nor  cni. 

AVA*sbiUwouldplaccsubstamitlcmphasisonbusincss-industiy.Iaboi^^^  TTkAs- 
Secretary,  in  developing  regulations  would  be  required  to  cwivenc  regiomi  meetings  where  input 
from  busir^,  industry,  and  labor  would  be  required.  Additional  involvement  would  be  specified  with 
wmmm^-based  organizations  serving  disadvantaged  youth.  Al^^  ffl-PartE 
Special  Program  fc.-Industfy.EducationPartnciship8.ancwrequirement  would  be  added  for  business  and 
industry  to  be  actively  in.-olved  in  planning  and  operating  prognuns  funded  through  such  partneishlDs  and 
anew  *^ 

activity  would  be  alio  wed  to  encourage  coUaboration  between  small  business  and  vocational  education  to 
dcvctop  high  technology  skills  relcvam  to  the  needs  of  smaU  busmcss. 

Tech— Prep  gducatlon  Programs  and  Articulation 

TheAVA  Board  endorses  the  concept  of  Tech-Prep  Education  programs  as  proposed  f  n  H.  R.  22. 
snuoefti  that  tne  concept    hitegrated  into  the  Perkins  Act  itadf.  and  supports  other  articulation  ef. 
torU  among  various  secondary  and  postaecondary  vocational  education  institutions. 

ni~SpedalProgmms.  AVA'sWU  alsoproposes  that  local  appUcadons  tor  as  istance  be  required  to 
dcscnbe  local  efforts  to  cncoungc  secondary  and  postseco  Hksc  might  Include  the 

creation  oflocal  vocational  tastnictionil  prognun  advisory  committees  and  the  dcvclopmcm  of  tcduiical 
programs  for  occi^tional  education  programs  begun  in  the  jmiior  year  of 
high  school  md  com0^  in  a  technical  institute  or  community  or  junior  coUege.  AiticulaUon  programs 
would  a^  be  specificaUy  dtcd  among  appropriate  uses  of  funds  witWn  Tide  Il-Pan  B  Program  Immove. 
mem  activldes  and  odier  Tide  HI  prognuns.  i-wKram  miprovo- 

ACCQUntabilitV  And  The  National  Vocatrnnal  Prt.ication  Data  c^yctAm 

The  AVA  Board  supporU  hicreased  finding  tor  national  research  to  otovide  increaMd  amanim 
countabilltyandtoaTaseddlssemJnaUonofnndinpr^^ 
i3ovem«tandimiovatlon.and  teacher  educatlT^ 

needs,  the  Board  supports  the  rdnvlgoration  of  the  National  Vocational  Education  DaU  System. 
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AVA't  bm  would  eiUUUb  »l  sq)|X)n  t9  to  to)  IcjuSe^ 
vocadonal  educadoo  to  better  tnin  teacbeii  iixJ 

muketandqwcUlpopukokm  I;  would  alio  itettaUUbtbe  National  Vocational 

Education      Sy^em  with  ziew  itqulitmems  to  assuit 

and  to  guarantee  the  rdevance  of  gadiextd  dau  to  state     loud  idann^ 


Professional  Devetopment 

llie  AVA  Board  aupporta  tbe  proviikui  of  ftmds  to  train  potential  vocational/tedinical  education 
Ic;idera  and  develop  teacbcr  pcraoonel 

AVA'a  Mil  pnqxwCT  a  new  Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Assistance  -  ^^graminTltlelV 
to  ptrxvide  oppommities:  1)  for  experienced  vocational  educators  to  spend  time  in  advk  jced  studies;  2)  for 
vocatiok>al  educators  to  upgrade  their  skills;  3)  for  certified  teadiers  trained  in  otber  fields  and  for  persons 
in  business  5nd  industiy  with  useful  sldlls  to  become  vocational  educators;  and  4^ 
vocational  edttc«;!!onstu(knts  to  intern  in  ^Hersl  and  state  agendes,  research  and  policy- 

making organizations.  The  proposed  authorization  of  up  to  ten  leadership  research  institutes  in  Title  IV 
would  also  help  address  specific  problems  in  teacher  education. 


Curriculum  Dflvelonment 

The  AVA  Board  siq>port8  providing  qiedfic  funding  tor  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers. 

AVA*S  bill  would  create  a  new  section  in  Title  IV  establishing  in  law  the  existing  National  Network  on 
«.uniculum  Coordination  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  It  would  continue  the  current  six 
regional  curriculum  coordination  censers  and  would  require  that  at  least  $1  mHion  be  available  each  year 
to  fund  the  centers. 


Minority  tnfttructor  Rocruitment 

The  AVA  Board  supporU  Federally  sponaored  efforts  to  attract  vocational  education  instructors 
and  administrators  fh>m  minority  tprwspt  and  otber  tptdfd  populations. 

AVA*s  bal  would  pmidt,  as  part  of  personnel  development,  that  special  emj^iasis  be  placed  on  recruit- 
ins  Q^ore  instructors  from  minority  groi^s^  as  well  as  educators  witii  skUls  arid  experience  teaching  per- 
sons with  limited  English  proficiency.  The  bm  would  further  provide  a  new  cooperative  demonstration 
program  designed  to  develop  ways  to  attract  qualified  individuals*  especially  minorities,  to  full-time  smdy 
and  prq>aration  for  leadership  within  die  field  of  vocational  education. 


Limited  English  Proficiency  Vocational  Training 

The  AVA  Board  recognizes  the  need  for  increaaed  access  to  vocational  education  on  the  part  of 
those  with  Unilted  Engilsk  proficiency. 

AVA*s  WIl  would  autijorizcd  a  nc  p*Togram  of  targcrnd  assistance  for  persons  with  limited  English 
proficiency.  Among  other  tiiirj^s,  die  program  would  provide:  1)  vocational  education,  training  and 
worksite  programs  which  integnue  English  language  insuuction  Imo  the  curriculum;  2)  vocational  skill 
training  for  finding  and  kcqring  a  job,  designed  specifically  for  persons  wiUi  limited  English  proficiency; 
and,  3)  special  services  which  address  the  barriers  U^posed  by  cultural  and  language  differences. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Edmunds. 
Mr.  Ambach? 

Mr.  Ambach.  Congressman  Perkins  and  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. May  I  say,  Congressman  Perkins,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
be  before  you  as  you  sit  in  the  Chair,  and  as  we  discuss  some  Acts 
which  bear  your  father's  name. 

It  ^yas  my  privilege  to  work  with  him  over  several  years  aiid  his 
contribution  to  education  in  America  has  been  just  tremendous.  So 
Its  a  special  privilege  to  see  you  ir  that  Chair  this  morning. 

I  m  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers, the  state  superintendents  and  commissioners  of  education. 
And  I  m  speaking  about  a  statement  of  November  1988  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Chief  State  Officers  on  the  subject  of 
recommendations  for  vocational-technical  education  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Vocational  education  is  an  essential  part  of  American  education. 
Since  1917  the  Federal  government  has  had  a  very  specific  commit- 
ment to  support  vocational  education  and  to  drive  state  and  local 
interests  in  a  direction  of  developing  a  sound  occupational  prepara- 
tion system  for  this  country.  That's  since  1917. 

We  ve  learned  a  great  deal  over  those  seventy  years.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  that  experience  and  that  wisdom  comes  before  you  at 
tills  time. 

The  important  Act  is  to  revise,  not  to  change  substantially,  but 
to  revise  this  Act  so  that  in  fact  it  is  keeping  up  with  technological 
and  economic  changes. 

The  Perkins  Act  is  a  sound  basis,  but  it  does  need  some  revisions. 
Those  revisions  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  five  objectives, 
which  we  have  stated. 

If  I  may  relate  those  objectives  to  some  of  the  questions  that  you 
have  posed  at  an  earlier  time,  that  would  put  into  context  the  rec- 
ommendations that  we've  presented  to  you  in  the  booklet. 

Our  first  one  is  that  the  attention  must  be  on  the  improvement 
of  quality,  a  point  to  which  Congressman  Goodling  spoke  just  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  as  did  Congressman  Ford. 

The  second  objective  must  be  to  more  closely  link  vocational  and 
academic  studies,  a  point  to  which  Congressman  Sawyer  was  speak- 
ingjust  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  third  objective  must  be  to  assure  that  vocational-technical 
education  opportunities  of  the  highest  of  quality  are  available  to 
all— and  I  put  the  emphasis  on  all. 

That's  what  set-asides  are  for.  That's  what  the  concern  for  equity 
IS  for,  to  make  certain  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  our 
system  are  available  to  all  across  this  country. 

The  fourth  objective  must  be  to  be  certain  that  this  Act  is  revised 
so  that  it  is  in  companionship,  it  is  a  part  of  the  major  education 
reform  that  is  going  on  in  this  country. 

That,  again,  is  related  to  the  question  of  linking  academic  and 
vocational  change. 

And  the  fifth  objective  is  to  be  certain  that  this  Act  is  well-con- 
nected with  the  other  Federal  initiatives  and  those  activities  and 
institutions,  whether  they  be  in  the  educational  system  or  other 
systems,  that  are  all  directed  toward  making  certain  that  this 
nation  is  competitive,  and  that  all  the  resources  we  have  are  genu- 
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inely  committed  toward  occupational  preparation  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. 

Now  toward  those  objectives  we  have  advanced  11  specific  recom- 
mendations. They  are  aU  included  in  the  booklet,  which  has  been 
provided  as  a  part  of  my  testimony.  There  is  not  time  to  review 
each  of  them.  I  would  like  to  be  selective  toward  the  ones  which  I 
believe  are  most  essential  in  your  questions  in  these  hearings,  and 
in  perhaps  some  of  the  controversy  that  will  occur  and  are  recur- 
ring by  way  of  the  reauthorization. 

We  do  make  recommendations  beginning  on  Page  5  of  the  book- 
let that  has  to  do  with  the  change  of  the  definition  an  updating  of 
the  definition  of  vocational  education,  pushing  it  much  more  in  the 
direction  of  recognizing  technological  change. 

We  make  recommendations  on  the  point  of  split  between  Parts  A 
and  B,  that  is  program  improvement  a  id  set-asides  in  this  fashion. 
And  I'm  combining  two  of  our  recommendations,  the  first  one  and 
the  sixth. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  maintenance  of  the  levels 
of  expenditure  which  have  been  put  forth  in  fiscal  1989  for  all  of 
the  set-asides.  That  should  continue  at  least  at  that  level,  but  the 
set-asides  should  remain  in  place. 

There  should  be  a  certain  flexibility  of  use  within  each  of  the 
states  by  way  of  those  set-asides  where  there  can  be  a  demonstra- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  that  that  flexibility 
among  the  set-asides  is  caused  because  there  is  a  relative  difference 
in  the  populations  to  be  served  in  that  state  as  against  the  precise 
percentages  for  the  set-  asidtJ. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  is  that  we  believe  that  there 
must  be  new  resources  for  vocational-technical  education,  which 
means  that  the  increase  really  should  be  on  the  program  improve- 
ment side,  but  that  increase  in  program  improvement  should  be  di- 
rected toward  those  persons  who  are  identified  under  the  catego- 
ries of  special  populations. 

To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  program  must  be  primarily  focused 
toward  those  who  have  been  identified  in  special  populations.  That 
is  the  growth  of  the  program  and  an  assurance  that  where  we  are 
talking  about  program  improvement,  it  is  especially  directed  to 
those  who  have  not  been  well-  served  in  the  past. 

We  hope  that  by  trying  to  see  this  combination  it  brings  a  new 
level  to  the  approach  in  this  Act,  which  meets  the  objective  of  qual- 
ity and  the  objective  of  access  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  recommendations.  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  that  I 
think  are  very  important  by  way  of  improving  the  research  and  the 
data  system,  particularly  the  data  collection  which  has  been  most 
absent  in  the  past  several  years. 

We  have  strong  recommendations  for  support  for  training  and 
retraining.  I  might  point  out,  particularly.  Congressman  Sawyer,  in 
this  respect,  training  and  retraining,  both  for  those  who  are  in  aca- 
demic and  in  vocational  fields,  that  is  the  way  we're  going  to 
assure  that  there's  a  connection  between  the  two,  not  just  in  pro- 
nouncements about  thf^  fact  that  the  two  ought  to  be  connected. 

There  are  very  important  points  of  leverage  that  can  be  provided 
with  this  Act,  which  can  assist  both  in  retraining  or  training  those 
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in  the  academic  and  those  in  the  vocational  fields  to  see  cross-over 
effects. 

I  might  point  out,  because  the  question  was  raised  earlier  about 
what  can  you  do  with  relatively  small  set-asides. 

One  thing  that  gets  done  is  to  leverage  money,  which  is  the  other 
part  of  the  system.  Indeed,  that's  the  heart  of  why  we  recommend 
that  there  still  should  be  a  system  of  certain  set-asides  toward  a 
certain  special  population  because  that's  the  root  end  to  other  per- 
sonnel and  to  other  aspects  of  the  system  in  order  to  be  able  to 
assure  that  there  is  a  good  leveraging  of  the  funds. 

We  have  recommended  that  there  be  a  special  provision  added  in 
this  Act,  which  makes  a  cross-over  with  the  Family  Support  Act  of 
1988. 

That  Act  calls  for  training  and  education  as  a  principle  means 
for  moving  persons  from  dependency  to  independency. 

That  Act,  if  had  a  counterpart  piece  within  this  vocational  educa- 
tion provision,  we  believe  is  a  very  promising  way  to  reach  toward 
persons  who  are  perhaps  most  in  need  of  occupational  preparation 
in  order  to  become  productive  and  independent. 

So  that  is  a  suggestion  that  we  have  made.  Now  the  large  part, 
that  s  somethmg  which  would  help  stimulate  this  connection  of  sys- 
tems. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  in  our 
recommendations  that  we  would  hope  that  as  you  revise  this  lan- 
guage, and  as  you  review  certain  of  the  provisions  that  are  cut- 
across,  JTPA,  adult  education  programs,  the  Family  Support  Act, 
that  there  be  even  a  strengthening  of  some  of  the  good  language 
that  is  already  in  the  Act  toward  the  objective  of  combining  these 
resources  or  enabling  that  U  will  happen  at  the  local  level. 

We  had  a  very  wonderful  presentation  earlier  of  an  example 
from  Michigan,  where  clearly,  they're  doing  it.  They  can  put  these 
pieces  together.  It  can  be  done  at  the  local  level. 

So  it  isn't  a  matter  of  changing  the  authority  to  make  it  possible. 
It  is  changing  the  authority  to  assure  that  it  happens  in  many 
places  across  this  land. 

Thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  this 
"^?m?^^*  ^  ^^^^     course  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Gordon  Ambach  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chalraan,  Menbers  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  recommendations  for  reauthorization  of  ihe  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.    My  statement  represents  the  views  of 
state  corcalss loners  and  superintendents  of  education  across  the  nation 
through  our  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO)  as  expressed  In 
our  report,  "Recommendations  for  a  Vocational  Technical  Education 
Reauthorization,"  unanimously  adopted  In  November  1988. 

Vocational  technical  education  Is  an  essential  part  of  American 
education.    Since  1917,  a  federal  Investment  In  vocational  education  has 
helped  to  guide  the  commitment  of  state  and  local  resources  to  build  an 
occupational  education  system.    The  effectiveness  of  that  system  underpins 
the  succesK  of  such  federal  programs  as  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA),  Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  Family  i  ipport  Act  of  1988. 

The  pivotal  Issue  In  reauthorization  Is  to  adjust  the  Perkins  Act  to 
accomplish  five  objectives:^ 

1.  To  pr'.-^te  Improvements  In  the  quality  of  programs,  especially  for 
thtic  with  special  needs  who  do  not  have  access  to  high  q'::allty 
programs. 

2.  To  support  and  encourage  the  Integration  of  vocational  and  academic 
curricula. 
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3.  To  assura  vocational  tachnical  aducation  opporctmitiaa  of  the  highest 
quality  ara  available  and  accesalbla  to  all. 

4.  To  assure  that  vocational  technical  education  changes  ara  related  to 
nsjor  educational  rafcm  ef forta  and  respond  to  national  education  and 
training  priorities  and  regional  econoalc  nee-'v. 

5.  To  expand  the  Inpaut  o£  vocational  technical  education  In  addressing 
social  and  econoalc  Issues  through  collaboifatlve  Interagency  prograas. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  ve  have  eleven  spe  :flc  recoraendatlons  on 
pages  5*8  of  our  attached  report.    I  Invite  you  to  exaalna  then  with  me. 

{Review  of  raconnendatlons  on  pages  S-8  of  Report] 

Hr.  Chairaan  and  Meaibers  of  the  Subcoanlttee,  the  necessity  for 
atrangthening  the  vocational  technical  education  capacity  of  our  nation 
has  bean  vail  docuaented  by  others  appearing  before  you  and  it  is  aet 
forth  in  the  later  part  of  our  report.    The  task  la  to  adjust  current 
provisions  so  that  The  Perkins  Act  will  be  a  driving  force  in  rtishaping 
the  total  federal*  stat)  and  local  coaaitaent  to  preparation  for 
productive  eaployaent  in  our  nation.    Ve  look  torvard  to  assisting  you  in 
that  task.    Thank  you. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A 
REAUTHORIZED  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


RccommendaHon  #!•  Fociu  federal  toppoit  tmdcr  the  Peridns  Act  on  vocational  tecnnkal  cdticatloii 
program!  that  meet  the  xtqniremcnts  cf  new  and  emerging  technologiet  and  a  changing  workplace. 

Theafleof  the  Peridns  Act  shouldbechangedtolhe''arlD.PWdnsVocaaoiua  Techno 
Act'  The  definition  of  "voalional  education'  in  tfie  current  Act  should  be  replaced  with  a  new  definition 
of  'vocational  technical  education'  which  indudes  tfiis  central  meaning: 

Vocational  technical  education  means  orgaxilred  educational  programs  which  are  directly 
rdated  to  the  pieparaBon  of  individuals  h;  paid  or  ur^)ald  employment  in  current  or 
emeiging  occupations  requiring  other  than  k  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree.  Such 
^  oiganized  educational  programs  shall  include  competency-based  appUed  learning  which 
contributes  to  fn  individual's  academic  knowledge,  hig^e^o^der,  reasoningand  problem- 
solving  skilly  work  attitudes,  general  emptoyabiUty  skills,  and  tfie  occupattonal-spedfic 
skills  neoessaiy  for  economk  Independence  as  a  productive  and  contributing  member  of 
society. 

Recommendation  #  2:  Increase  Pcridnt  Act  funds  dip?cted  to  improving  fte  quality  of  progn^  to  meet 
identified  needs  of,  and  achieve  tangible  retnlts  for,  tpedal  popuUtionsI 

TTie  Peridns  Act  provkies  a  gnmt  to  e^  sUle,  of  which  57%  uiust  l)e  aBocated  for  program 
activities  tiiat  enhance  vocational  education  opportunities  for  special  populati^.is  arnl  43%  for  program 
improvement  Hie  funds  aUocaled  for  vocational  education  opportunities  vnxybe  used  to  pay  the  excess  cost 
of  providing  services  to  special  populations  beyond  what  is       on  other  students  and  for  supplemental 

aervk»toenaWetfieseindividuabtopartidpate.ThefundsmaynolbeusedtoimprovetheprDe^ 
serve  ^pedal  populations.  ^ 

ToasBuretiwtprognunsservingallpopuUtfomart  of  thehi8J)cstquality,UveaUocation  for  program 
improvement  shouM  be  increaseclwiUi  an  assur  nee  that  current  funding  lev«U  for  wedal  popuUtions 
woukibemaintaInedatleastatFYl9891evels.       monies provkledfbrthebasicgr*nlstostat«inFY1990 
S^^?^  ^  directed  to  impro*re  programs  whkh  wve  high  concentrations  of  students 

S^^u^J,**^^**^'^*"^  ******  Tt»e  programs  most  in  need  of  improvement  would  be 
Wentified  in  the  needs  assessment  each  stale  is  required  to  perform.  Addittonal  funds  wouM  be  used  solely 

for  activities  to  improve  such  programs  to  assure  they  meet  specific  goals  established  in  Uve  state  pU^ 

Rccommcndatiofi  #3:  Provide  letouwet  and  require  sUtes  to  esUbUsh  objective  oiteria  and  minimum 
standards  to  assess  tiic  quaUty  of  VTB  programs  and  ttw  needs  of  special  populations  and  to  set 
measurable  goals  In  the  sUte  plan  for  improving  programs  and  meeting  identified  needs. 

Under  the  Perkins  Acf,  sUtes  are  currentiy  required  to  assess  the  quality  of  prograrns  and  the  needs 
of  special  po)puUtions.  These  provisions  shouM  be  expanded  to  require  tive  use  of  objective  criteria  and 
stondardsof  competencyin  performing  Aeneedsassessment  Based  on  these  criteria  and  standards,  slate 
IHtns  shouM  indude  spedflc  goab  for  in^ving  prog^^ 

niti^  and  outcomes  for  ^)ecial  populations.  Program  aca>unUbilily  should  be  tied  to  tfwse  criteria  tnd 
standards^ 

Re^mmendatioo  «4:  Tmidt  for  systematic  data  coUection,  rescardv  ttd  evaluation  of  promising 
practices  and  models  and  of  tite  role  of  VTE  In  shident  achievement  atUlnment  and  work  productivity. 

I^visicm  for  data  collection  tnd  research  in  tivePeridns  Act  shouW  be  ssiengti^^ 
nationalandstatemonitoringofprogresstowardprogramin^vetnentattvailafciUtyr'  —  —todiversa 
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poputotioM^MviotttoometcrfpMtfcipittonintenmof  SpedfictDy 


•  AuthorlzatkmtndfuivUngofaitalecooperativevoottk^ 
nK>refeuibleardiisabto  national  and  tUte  data.  Implementation  of  national  data  require 
tnentashouldbegin  oneyear  after  eractn^  to  enablecolkbora 

dements.  Rmiltsshouldbe  published  within  twoyws  of  thedate  of  enactsnent,andanntu^ 
thereaflef* 

•  Aimual  lubfnisaionof  a  ntetiona]  reseazxii  agendafbrVTEtoCongre^ 

Education,  in  conJunction>\rith  the  budget  process  and  in  oooidinatlon  with  the  broader 
education reieaK^  agenda.  Theagendashouldbemadeavailabkforpublicoonunentinthe 

•  Solidtationofrese«rchproposals,andacceptanceofmcritoriousun3olidtedproposals,b^ 
Secretary  from  individuals  at  community  coDe^  state  advisory  councils,  and  sUte  and  local 
educationagendes.  The  provisions  requirir^  the  Secretaiy  togive  preference  toproposals 
fiom  postseoondaiy  institutions  should  be  eliminated 

•  Extensionof  tfwreqiUrementfor  a  national  asscssmentofprc)gnuns,providingforpreliniin^ 
reportstoC6ng;ressinJanuaryandJulyof 1993andaftnalreportbyJanuaiy1,1994  (assuming 
a  S'year  reauthorization). 

Kecommcndatioii  #5:  Support  Oie  training  and  retraining  of  both  academic  and  vocational  staff  and 
eonnsclors  to  better  integrate  the  respective  teaching  strategies  and  corricola  toward  a  goal  of  preparing 
jil  students  for  fall  participation  In  society,  the  economy,  and  the  democntic  process. 

Ihe  current  Act  should  be  anwnded  to  specifically  authorize  use  of  state  prosram  improvement  funds 
for  tndning  and  retrainingacademic  staff  and  counsek)»  in  tf^epnnnisingpractioe^  .methodolojdesthat 
derive  from  both  fidd^andintheeffective  integrationof  curricuU  thatresults  in  a  compreh 
program.  FiuKis  should  be  authorized  and  appropriated  for  training  and  retraining  activitiest^^ 
shidents  1^  */e  access  to: 

•  teachingtechniquesthatmatchlearningstyles,p«rticularyt^^devdopnwntofknowledgea^ 
skiU  throu^  concrete  experience  and  practical  applicatloa^ 

•  av^-inlegrated  curricula  that  encompasses  core  academic,  higher  order,  and  emplqyabillty 

•  preparation  to  enter  a  range  ofpostaecondaiy  educational  and  occupational  options. 

Provisions  should  also  be  added  to  support  retraining  of  vocational  technical  penonnel  in  modem 
instructional  techniques,  cpedfic  occupational  skills,  and  new  technologies. 

Rfcommendation  #6:  Provide  an  incentive  under  Uie  Perkins  Act  for  welfaie  recipients  to  receive 
education  and  tralninf  smrlccs  required  by  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  (welfare  reform)  throuj^ 
vocational  education. 

A  new  authorization  should  be  added  to  the  Perkins  Ad  for  funds  to  SEAs  In  states  that  make  a 
cotiunitment,  as  part  of  their  fob  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  GOBS)  program  under  the  fede:  J  weUue 
reform  program,  to  devdcp  new  vocational  education  services  to  fulfill  the  education  and  traiiUng  require- 
ments of  the  Act  These  provisions  should  be  coupled  with  JTPA  so  that  vocational  education  programs  have 
the  flexibility  to  operate  programs  from  multiple  funding  sources. 
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RfcomracndAtioo  «  7i  Allow  itatct  the  ncxtblUljr  to  -  Sxtu  the  nccdi  of  special  popvUtiont  according 
to  the  leUtive  munbext  ol  IndiTlditals  to  be  lenred  and  their  degree  of  unmet  need. 

Ihecuirent  Act  requires  the  statebasicgrtnt  to  be  divided  among  the  spedai  populations,  including 
thedisadvantaged,  adults  in  needof  trainingand  retraining,  thehandkapped,  sln^  parentsand  homemak- 
er»,  individucls  in  programs  to  eUn\lnate  sex  bias  and  stereotyping,  and  criminal  offenden  in  correctional 
institutions,  as  Welles  for  program  improvement  Because  the  numbers  and  needs  of  a  particular  spedal 
poputotionmayvaiywiddy  among  states,  e«*sUte  plan  must  indude  assessment  of  the  reprcsenta^^ 
ipedalpopuUtionsin  the  sUtc^fteir  unmet  needs,  and  idcntiflcationof  resources  to  be  aHoca 
needs.  The  Secretary  of  Education  should  be  authorized  to  approve  state  allocation  of  resoureeson  the  basis 
of  the  needs  assessment  in  the  state  plan. 

Recommendation  #8:  Provide  Incentive  funding  for  innovative  programs  such  as: 

•  programs  of  successful  articuUtionUhveen  secondary  and  pcstsccondaiyWvels,  including 
secondary  and  community  college  articulation  programs  which  produce  techiddan-level 
graduates; 

•  programs  tiut  increase  both  the  academic  and  vocational  skill  profldences  of  students 
accordir^  to  sUte-esUbUshed  standards  and  criteria; 

•  programs  that  coordinate  funding,  eduation,  training  with  multipb  public  and  private 
agencies  and  entities,  particularly  those  that  support  successful  o  utreach,  sdK)ol-to-work  tran- 
sition, and  job  placement  mod^ 

•  exchange  progrtnw  between  voational  personnel  and  business.  Industry,  and  Ubor  to 
enhance  instructional  relevance;  and 

•  recruitment  and  treiiting  efforts  to  bring  undcrrep^Tescnted  populations  inta  vocattonal  * 
education  teaching  and  adminlstntioa 

SpeciflcaDy,anewauthorl2ationshouWbcaddedtothePerkinsActtopix)videfundsforcompeti 
incentive  grants  to  stales  that  have  established  progruns,  suA  as  those  described  above,  which  have 
demonstrated  substantial  success  in  assisting  major  reform  efforts.  Spedal  consideration  should  be  ^ven 
those  programs  tiut  serve  Urge  numbers  or  percentages  of  special  poixilations^  as  wdl  as  programs  involv- 
ing coordination  and  coIWjoration  among  public  and  private  agerKles  and  entities^  particularly  at  the 
secondary  and  postsecondaiy  levels. 

tecommcndation  99z  Assets  ttie  quality  of  voational  technical  education  programs  at  the  state  level  w 
the  basis  of  their  compatibility  with  ovcraU  educational  reform  efforts  and  their  capadty  to  respond  to 
acchnolotlcaldum^andliuujvation. 

The  P»Uro  Act  require*  states  to  assess  the  quality  of  prograins  in  lenns  of  thein 

1)  pcrtirtenceto  thewoi9;pboe: 

2)  lesponsivenesi  to  current  and  projected  occupational  needs; 

3)  capMdIy  to  fodlitate  entry  into  vocational  education  and  ease  the  school-^^ 
secoivlary-  to-poetsecondary  transition; 

4)  techndogica]  and  educational  quality; 

5)  cq>acilytonwetgenen]occupationalandacademicncedsof 


ThtActil»uklfl)ecliythatasee8«nentoftheteduv>l<)glcaJandrt  quality  of  vocational 

ooricula,  equipment  iiK!  Inatnictional  nwiterial  shoiikl  indude  compati^ 


students. 
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tttton^wtaB,  itHK»odtogtottiedm«d»olnw«ndmti|li«le^  « weU m •ddnmtei 
tftcn»edtofCTiylflymandworkOTtotrain«od«Ptradtikllk  ^ 

Mwltmtudx^metm^i,  aMevaluttkmoftheroleofvocitkmdiedmkri 

rdoTOeffoftoandadvw^  P*wl8k)n»ihotiWbe«d<tedloim)^ 

pwwtog  MC^bOity  tftfo*^  the  use  of  altemAtive  settings,  tudi  as  conimimity*i«ed  omnizations. 
worksites,  aiuJotfieriion-tiidltiondfacffltfe^  ofg«uaaons, 

Rea»amiend«Hoa  W^Encotiwge  and  retire  luUoiul  and  state  coonUnatioii  of  YTE  wltii  other 
projnuns  aurongh  provisions  thit: 

•  promote  the  devdopment  of  effective  busiiw/schnol  partner 

ment  of  mode!  curricula,  to  ideatify  standards  for  Usic  and  skill  competencies,  toexpand 
opportunidesforworic-rdaledjobexperiences,  improve  the  cjuality  of  the  teaching  staff,  to 
name  a  few; 

•  njinjktewnrtwratto^ 

services.  Labor,  Defense  and  Youth  Services  to  enhance  and  support  the  activlHea  of  esdi  to 
prepwc  and  maintain  the  workforce; 

K>*>™^progrMns  and  worksites  to  nraotlntizecxlstb^ 
>    mum  sttdnment  of  worker  and  industry  goals;  aiul 

•  faciUtatetokageswiihcommuniQr^»3edoig^ 

reforav  job  braining,  counseling,  equity,  and  Uteracy,  to  name  a  few;  and,  to  the  extent 
prscticable,  encourage  the  coordir  -  ^on  of  vocational  technical  models  with  programs  ad- 
dresring  statewd  conmunity  problems  sudi  M  poor  to^ 

dderly,  and  cWld  care  and  parent  education  needs  of  matriculating  and  woikiitg  adults. 

Provisions  should  beadded  to  require  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Vocational  Education  to  consult  with 
appropriate  offidals  at  the  Departmentsof  Health  and  HunSvices  CHHS),  oS^Lto^^ouler 

^"i*^  ^ateplansspedficasjurancesofinteiagency  collaboration  and  coordination 
of  vre  w^th  other  federal  and  state educaHon,  training;,  health  and  social  service  programs,  SUtes  should  be 
peimimedto 
Act,  etc. 

''^';^f^''^^**°?*^n>adeont^^  prognuns 
and  the  context  of  economic  changes  and  needs  described  in  the  next  section.  P"«rams 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambach. 
Mr.  Sanford  Shugart? 

M  .  Shugart.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Sandy  Shugart.  Call  me 
Sandy,  please.  And  I  represer  t  the  North  Carolina  Community  Col- 
lege bystem  m  which  Pm  the  Vice  President  and  Chief  Academic 
Officer  for  the  System. 

You  have,  I  think,  my  written  comments  before  you.  I  won't  read 
those,  although  I  must  admit  Tm  tempted  to  do  that  because  it's 
easier  than  talking  off  the  cuff,  and  "'m  a  little  intimidated. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  emphasi/^  a  few  points  from  the  writ- 
ten testimony.  Tve  been  fjsked  to  address  primarily  Tech-Prep,  and 
1 11  do  that  But  Td  like  to  say  first  that  our  interest  in  the  reau- 
thorization act  is  primarily  driven  by  profound  changes  in  the 
economy  that  the  reauthorization  ought  to  recognize,  mostly  driven 
by  technology,  global  competition  and  the  other  things  with  which 
you  re  very  familiar. 

^  What  that  amounts  to  in  our  industry,  not  just  theoretically,  but 
in  very  practical  terms  which  we  witness  everyday,  is  a  new  formu- 
la, if  you  will,  for  succei;s.  One  that's  more  flexible;  one  that  de- 
pends much  more  heavily  on  human  resources  than  in  the  past. 

I  d  like  just  to  read  one  quote  from  the  remarks.  It's  actually  a 
paraphrase  of  Tom  Peters.  It  says,  "Industries  with  a  future  won't 
depend  on  ph^cjical  plant  and  hardware,  which  can  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  their  competitive  edge;  they'll  have  to  depend  on 
human  software  to  succeed." 

We  believe  that's  true,  e  id  that  a  key  element  of  that  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  whole  new  of  technicians  in  this  country,  what 
some  liave  called  the  gray  collar  revolution,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

It  '3  immensely  important,  I  think,  to  recognize  there  are  indus- 
tries committed  to  mvesting  in  human  resources.  Their  investment 
IS  fijomewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  perhaps  300  billion,  but  those 
kmds  of  companies  are  relatively  rare,  much  too  rare  and  are  usu- 
ally lai^e.  Unfortunately,  national  policy  also  is  lagging  somewhat 
benind  those  important  trends.  I  will  read  a  little  bit  from  my  com- 
ments. 

^  The  Federal  government,  as  of  last  year,  contributed  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,200  for  plant  and  technology  by  the  way 
of  tax  incentives  for  every  one  dollar  that  it  chipped  in  for  training 
in  human  resource  development. 

Nationwide  funding  for  adult  education  and  training  has  consist- 
ently failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  proposals  for  things 
such  as  retraining  voucl:er5,  vHeductions  for  training  costs,  and 
other  incentives  for  human  resource  develooment  have  not  been 
well  received. 

All  this  is  especially  concerning  the  sunsetting  of  Section  127  of 
the  Tax  Code.  In  faci,  we  are  moving  backwards  in  policy  with 
regard  to  human  resource  development  at  the  national  level. 

I  think  we  have  some  fairly  clear  indications  of  what  we  can  do. 
I  don  t  think  that  they  are  great  questions  to  be  answered.  Clearly, 
I  think  that  all  folks  who  spoke  in  here  today  would  agree  with 
this,  the  business  as  usual  in  vocational  education  will  fail  to  meet 
requirements  cf  a  new  and  more  competitive  American  economy. 
That  is,  after  all,  at  least  tne  of  the  foundations  on  which  we 
should  shape  the  new  policy. 
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We  need  to  put  our  emphasis  on  excellent  technical  education  in 
both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.  I  believe  the  tech- 
prep  model  should  be  the  key  first  step  in  addressing  just  that  kind 
of  reform. 

I  think  that  no  other  model  available  to  us  promises  more  for 
meeting  the  new  education  requirements  of  the  economy  and  tech- 
prep. 

Furthermore,  it  is  arguable  that  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  our 
high  school  students  would  be  better  served  in  a  tec:4-prep  designed 
program  than  in  other  programs  currently  available. 

Our  experience  in  North  Carolina  confirms  that,  so  does  our  ex- 
perience with  industry  who  have  enthusiastically  supported  the 
model  where  we  have  implemented.  But,  I  w(»uld  say  we  have  only 
made  a  beginning. 

Tech-prep  also  is  only  one  of  a  variety  of  models,  of  cooperation, 
particularly  vocational  education,  between  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary. That  is  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

Let  me  just  summarize  a  few  of  the  less  ms  that  I  think  we've 
learned  in  several  ver^'  successful  tech-prep  programs  in  North 
Carolina. 

First,  tech-prep  is  not  primarily  a  vocational  progr^^m  in  the 
sense  we  usually  think  about.  We  find  it  terribly  important  to  get 
all  the  actors  in  any  project  to  understand  that.  It  differs  in  its 
focus,  for  example,  and  in  the  degr^?e  of  focus  it  demands  of  its  stu- 
dents as  well. 

Rather  than  asking  the  students  to  make  something  like  an  occu- 
pational choice  in  high  school  or  junior  high,  it  asks  them  to  score 
a  cluster  of  occupations,  a  technical  cluster  related  to  one  another, 
and  prepare  themselves  for  advanced  training  for  that  cluster. 

It  s  interesting  to  note  in  addition  that  the  kind  of  high  school 
preparation,  applied  academics,  and  so  forth,  that  lead  one  to  make 
an  excellent  student  at  a  community  college,  in  an  advanced  engi- 
neering technology  orogram,  for  example. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  or  preparation  the  same  student  would 
need  to  go  a  university  in  engineering  degree.  Similarly,  for  health 
technologists  and  business  technologists.  Again,  that  addresses 
some  of  the  concerns  mentioned  this  morning  about  progress  on  to 
postsecondary  education. 

Second,  it  really  does  not  target  the  students  that  we  often  refer 
to  as  vocational  now,  whatever  we  mean  by  that.  It  tends  to  target 
those  students  whose  level  of  decision-  making  ai.d  academic  pro- 
gram IS  so  vague  that  we  just  call  them  "general  students." 

They  are  perhaps  half  the  students  in  the  high  schools,  and  ask 
them  to  take  on-grade-level  math  and  science,  particularly  in  a 
format  that  applies  that  academic  knowledge  to  the  world  technolo- 
gy and  future  work.  It  helps  them  to  make  a  connection  between 
what  happens  in  school  and  what  might  happen  in  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

The  design  of  the  high  school  experience  depends  on  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  high  school  diploma  really  is  no  longer  a  workable, 
mmimum  credential  for  entry  into  the  competitive  labor  market. 
Where  that  recognition  has  been  secured,  among  all  the  actors 
ajain,  we  are  able  to  get  past  a  lot  of  the  mundane  concerns  about 
the  new  program. 
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Finally,  where  it  has  been  implemented,  tech-prep  has,  in  our  ex- 
perience, captured  the  imagination  and  aspirations  of  the  students. 

You'd  be  amazed  at  the  level  of  participation  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program.  It  has  increased  their  college-going  rate.  It  has  in- 
creased the  high  school  graduation  rate.  It  has  increased  enroll- 
ment in  key  forces  in  the  high  school,  like  Algebra  ^  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  crucial  career  decision  made  usually  in  the  eight  or  ninth 
grade. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  has  provided  a  profound  and  energetic  new 
connection  between  the  public  schools  and  the  community  colleges, 
one  that  we  find  very,  very  productive. 

Finally,  Til  say  that  it  does  talce  resources  to  do  this,  but  it's  not 
continuing  resources.  The  kind  of  grant  program  contemplated  in 
H.R.  22  is  consistent,  with  our  experience  about  how  to  get  this  ac- 
tivity off  and  running. 

Frankly,  most  of  the  curriculum  issues  and  instructional  issues 
are  borne  by  the  public  schools.  It  is  a  difficult  challenge  for  them. 
I  would  expect  most  of  the  money  to  be  spent  there  should  H.R.  22 
be  approved,  but  it  is  not  an  ongoir.^  continuing  budget  item.  It  is 
the  sort  of  there  where  you  get  it  o  f  the  ground  and  running,  you 
get  people  on  track,  you  spend  th'  time  in  curriculum  design,  in- 
structional reform  and  it  carries  i'  Af  under  normal  funding  mech- 
anisms beyond  that 

I  just  close  by  saying,  again,  ^e  obviously  support  H.R.  22  and 
believe  tliat  the  $200  million  is  reasonable  for  accomplishing  much. 

It  also  needs  to  be  placed  in  ihe  context  of  several  other  notions, 
though.  The  argument  that  I  make  early  in  the  written  testimony 
is  that  we  have  got  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  economy  in  our  re- 
thinking in  national  human  resource  strategy. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  put  the  emphasis  throughout  the  Act  on 
that  idea.  We  could  symbolize  it  by  renaming  the  Act,  the  National 
Technical  Education  Act,  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act. 
We  should  start  planning  to  place  emphasis  on  encouraging  career 
students  to  pursue  advanced  technical  education  beyond  the  high 
school.  The  community  college  and  the  high  school  should  work  to- 
gether to  do  that. 

We  should  evaluate  outcomes  in  secondary  career  education 
often  in  t'^ose  terms,  how  many  people  move  on  to  advanced  train- 
ing. We  should  make  clear  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  act  is 
human  resource  development  and  technical  education,  and  skill  de- 
velopment, not  all  the  myriad  of  othei  beneficial  outcomes  from 
voc-ed  that  tend  to  wag  the  dog  from  the  tail  end.  I  believe  it  also 
speaks  clearly  to  excellence  with  access,  the  whole  tech-prep  model 
does. 

I  will  just  close  by  saying  we  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions  when  the  time  comes. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  3anford  C.  Shugart  follows:] 
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Test1»ony  on  H.R.7  and  H.R.22 
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Vice  President  for  Programs 
North  Carolina  Coflwnunlty  ColTego  System 

before  fie 

U.S*  House  Subccpmlttee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education 
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Hr.  Cha1nMn#  members  of  the  committee*  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  sharo  a  few  thoughts  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Pertains  Vocational 
Education  Act*    My  name  Is  Sandy  Shugart*  and  I  am  Vice  President  for 
Prograifis  In  the  North  CafX)11na  Cofnmunlty  College  System.    Our  system*  the 
third  largest  In  the  nation*  Is  perhaps  best  known  for  excelling  In  promoting 
econofjic  development.    It  Is  from  this  experience  that  I  make  my 
observati'         I  hope  youMl  forgive  me  for  beginning  my  remarks  with  a  quick 
sunroary  .  .  some  Important  economic  trends*  most  of  which  you  already  know 
better  than  I,    But  It  Is  necessary  to  approach  my  topic — tech  prep— frcfii 
this  point  of  view* 

At  a  recent  conference,  I  attended  a  session  led  by  the  director  of  the 
IBM  Quality  Institute.  He  opened  his  remarks  stopping  Ui  In  our  tracks  with 
this  statement: 

"The  genius  of  American  Industry  has  never  jeon  to  produce  quality^ 
The  genius  of  American  Industry  has  been  productivity.    Ford  never 
set  out  to  build  the  world's  finest  automobile*  and  by  golly  he 
succeeded?  but  he  also  succeeded  in  producing  the  world's  most 
affordable  cars." 

For  75  years*  American  industry's  formula  for  success  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged.    It  is  known  to  every  college  sophomore;  vast 
econonies  of  scale.,  long-standard  production  runs*  highly  specialized  labor 
with  narrow  skills  that  change  Infrequently*  scientific  management  in 
central  ize/i  organizations  where  decisions  are  made  ftt  or  near  the  top*  and 
heavy  investments  in  production  technology—bigger  and  better*  dedicated 
machines-- ifhich  can  gjarjntee  productivity  g*  s. 
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However»  this  formula  began  to  show  signs  of  diminishing  returns  as  long 
ago  as  tho  early  1960»s.    Productivity  gains  ground  to  a  near  halt.    Jobs  in 
production  Industries  beg.in  sitgrating  overseas*  and  other  industralized 
nations  challenged  American  successes*  not  o..ly  In  foreign  markets*  but  right 
here  at  home.    Vou  don't  need  to  hear  the  statistics;  you  can  see  it  In  any 
parking  lot  or  stereo  store;  in  the  textile  machinery  trade  shows  and  farm 
Implement  dealers. 

Oon^V  worry— this  isn't  gting  to  be  another  "Amerfcan  Industry  on  the 
Ropes"  speech.    In  fact*  our  Industries  have  responded  fiercely  with  new 
management  approaches*  new  products*  new  manufacturing  techniques*  and*  above 
all*  massive  Investments  \n  the  latest  technology.    This  Impressive  effort 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Quality  Revolution*"  and  has  grown  Its  own  cadre 
of  Guru's  to  replace  the  P^ter  Druckers  of  the  pastt    Deming*  Peters  and 
Waterman*  Reich*  and  others. 

New  I  could  stop  right  here  and  argue  for  more  and  better  vocational 
education  and  training  on  the  basis  of  mastering  those  new  technologies. 
It's  certainly  a  valid  argument.    But  this  would  substantially  miss  the 
point*  since  all  the  good  things  I  irentloned  which  Industry  is  doing  are 
still  reflecting  that  original  formul a— long-standard  production  runs* 
specialized,  narrowly  trained  labor*  cconomlos  of  scale,  new  and  better 
equipment,  and  so  on. 
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As  effective  as  that  formula  has  been  for  America  the^e  many  years* 
consider  ban  much  tnore  effective  it  can  be  for  a  developing  nation*  with 
cheap  labor,  in  a  global  economy.    For  America,  and  all  the  other 
industral  ized  nations  of  the  world*  a  new  profile  is  emerging  of  the 
industries  which  can  sustain  themsc    es  and  prevail  in  a  global  mari<et. 
They'll  seek  distinct,  high  value  markot  hJches.    TheyMl  employ  flexible 
systems  <or  production  and  customize  products  to  customers.    They'll  meet 
customsr  requlren^snts  100  percent  of  the  time.    They'll  develop  products 
and  services  rapidly  and  opportunistically.    In  short,  our  high  value 
industries  will  be  highly  technical  and  know  ledge- based.    They'll  be 
people-directed,  because  this  is  the  only  practical,  effective  way  to  achieve 
all  this. 

It's  obvious  from  this  profile  that  it  Implies  a  new  kind  of  thinking 
about  human  resources.    To  paraphrase  Tan  Peters: 

"Industries  with  a  future  won't  depend  on  physical  plant  and 
hardware*  which  can  be  duplicated  anywhere*  for  th^-ir  competitive 
edge;  they'll  have  to  depend  on  human  software  to  succeod." 

If  you  bu.y  this*  then  you  must  agree*  the  competitiveness  of  American 
industry  will  depend  on  how  smartly*  how  competently  the  workforce 
performs— top  to  bottom— and  this  depends  primarily  on  our  cawiitment  to 
educate  and  train. 

I  am  not  referring  to  seme  philosophical  belief  in  the  value  of 
education— though  I  hcliovo.     I'm  talkimi  about  rcsl,  bol  tan  line  invostmsnts 
by  government,  industry,  trade  a£,£.oci ations,  vendors,  parents,  cind  workers. 
We  need  to  dnvelop  a  national  obsobsion  w'th  training  and  learning  throughou\ 
our  productive  lives. 
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Many  of  our  most  corcpotltlve  Industries  already  know  this.  There  arc 
shining  examples  of  Industries  committed  to  Investing  In  htman  resources*  but 
they  are  relatively  rare  and  they* re  usuaHy  large. 

Furthermore*  our  public  policies  don't  support  the  new  formula  for 
competitiveness.    For  example*  the  federal  government  contributes  through  tax 
Incentives  S3»200  for  plant  and  technology  for  every  one  dollar  It  chips  In 
for  training.    Nationwide  funding  for  adult  education  and  training  has 
consistently  failed  to  keep  pace  with  other  educational  expenditures. 
Proposals  for  retraining  vouchers*  deductions  for  training  costs*  and 
other  Incentives  for  human  resou'^ce  development  have  not  been 
enthusiastically  received.    For  now*  neither  federal  nor  state  policy  treat 
Investments  In  human  resources  like  Investments  In  physical  plant  which  can 
enhance  productivity  and  competitiveness. 

But  there  are  encouraging  signs.    "  ^ere  Is  an  emerging  consensus  on  the 
abilities  we  want  In  all  working  Amarlcans.    We  yant  solid  basic  skills.  The 
ability  to  read  with  understanding*  to  write  with  clarity*  to  speak  with 
precision  and  confidence*  to  compute  with  reliability.    We  want  the  ability 
to  think  critically  and  creatively — to  recognize  and  analyze  problems  and 
formulate  logical  solutions.    We  want  the  ability  to  wo**k  with  others 
productively  In  teams.    We  want  understanding  of  how  business  and  free 
anterprlse  works  and  we  want  the  ability  to  learn— to  train  and  retrain  and 
retrain.    Most  Importantly*  we  know  we  must  create  whole  new  classes  of 
highly  skilled  technlcidos  In  what  some  have  called  the  gray  collar 
revolution.    This  consensus  amounts  to  formulating  a  customer  requirements 
statement  for  human  resources*  and  that's  the  first  step  to«ard  solving  the 
customer's  problem. 
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I  have  taken  the  time  to  review  these  changes  In  our  economy  because 
these  changes  make  It  clear  that  business  as  usual  In  vocational  education 
win  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new,  more  competitive  American 
economy.    In  place  of  business  as  usual*  we  need  a  bold*  effective  national 
strategy  for  technical  education  and  ti'alnlng.    The  tech  prep  model*  which  I 
have  bean  asked  to  discuss  with  you>  shou'Jd  be  a  key  first  step  In  this 
direction.    I  am  convinced  that  no  other  model  of  education  holds  more 
premise  for  addressing  the  new  educational  requirements  of  our  economy. 
Furthermore*  It  Is  arguable  that  more  than  half  of  our  high  school  students 
would  be  better  served  by  the  tech  prep  program.    Our  experience  In  North 
Carolina  certainly  confirms  this. 

The  tech  prep  program  Is  not*  essentially,  a  vocational  program  as  we 
normally  conceive  It.    It  differs  In  several  Important  v/ays.  While 
vocational  programs  normally  seek  to  focus  high  school  student  learning 
toward  a  particular  career*  tech  prep  broadens  the  horlzo^is  of  high  school 
students  by  preparing  them  for  a  cluster  of  occupations. 

While  vocational  programs  typically  define  success  in  terms  of  students 
getting  Jobs  In  fields  related  to  their  training,  often  Immediately  after 
high  school  graduation*  tech  prep  prepares  students  for  advanced 
postseconda ry  technical  training  and  defines  Its  measures  of  success 
accordingly. 
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In  fact#  tech  prep  does  not  even  target  primarily  stu<Jents  we  would  now 
Identify  as  "vocational."   Rathen  It  targets  that  vast  group  of  students 
whose  aspirations  are  so  unclear  that  even  their  program  of  studies  Is 
usually  called  "general." 

The  whole  concept  of  tech  prep  envisions  perhaps  a  third  of  a11  high 
school  students  In  a  program  parallel  to  the  vocational  and  college  prep 
progrwis— hence  the  name  tech  prep.    In  this  prograwi  students  would  take  a 
cor«  of  courses  In  the  Junior  and  senior  years  of  high  school  designed  to 
prepare  tUm  for  a  cluster  of  advanced  technical  education  programs i  e.g. 
health  technologies*  engineering  technologies!  manufacturing  technologies*  or 
marketing  and  business  technologies.    The  bulk  of  the  student's  high  school 
program  would  be  academlci  on  grade  level*  and  carefully  related  to  the  real 
technical  world.    The  occupational  courses  In  the  program  would  be  broad* 
allowing  the  student  to  expir  3  an  array  of  related  occupations  and  develop 
skills  generic  to  all  of  then. 

By  virtue  of  this  first  two  years  of  study*  the  student  Is  especially 
well  prepared  to  make  a  caroer  conmltment  after  high  school  graduation  and 
pursue  with  advanced  stanJfng  one  of  the  demanding  postseconda ry  technical 
educational  programs  at  a  ccmmunlty  cnllege.    It  \ii  %ort\\  noting*  however* 
that  the  core  high  school  program  for  health  technologies*  for  example* 
Is  3qually  applicable  to  an  assoclcte  degree  program  In  radiologic  technology 
or  a  bachelor's  degree  program  In  physical  therapy  or  even  pre-med.    When  the 
students  graduate  with  an  associate  degree*  they  have  mastered  both  the 
foundation  skills — math*  science*  communications*  critical  thinking*  etc. — 
and  the  technical  knowledge  that  will  meet  our  Industry's  new  requirements 
for  a  competitive  workforce*  which  Is*  after  all*  where  th^  iscusslon 
began. 
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Furthermore*  where  we  have  Implemented  the  tech  prop  program  In  North 
Carolina*  It  has  captured  the  Imagination  and  aspirations  of  large  nunbers  of 
often  neglected  general  students.    It  ^^s  rolnvlgorated  the  whole  Idea  of 
career  education.    And  It  has  created  a  new  and  profound  connection  between 
high  schools  and  conununlty  colleges. 

For  these  reasons*  I  urge  you  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  H.R.22 
and  authorize  the  funds  requested  for  an  Important  step  forward  for  our 
students  and  our  economy. 

Thank  you*  again*  for  your  time  and  kind  attention. 
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Mr.  FIRKINS.  Mr.  Hammond? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Thank  you  very  mucl\  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name 
is  Reese  Hammond.  I  am  director  of  edi*cation  and  training  at  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  It  is  the  twelfth  larg- 
est affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  am  also  the  chief  facilitator  of 
''Learning  by  Doing"  network,  a  Inose-knit  group  of  individuals  and 
institutions  that  support  the  premise  that  people  can  learr  f^'.m 
the  job  as  well  as  for  a  job. 

My  co-panelib.  who  is  availajle  under  the  laws  of  the  committee 
to  answer  questions,  is  Ms.  Judy  Sheets.  She  is  a  network  member 
and  a  senior  member  of  the  Calumet  Group  of  Indiana,  who  has 
some  expertise  in  j:rocess  lea  ning. 

We  appear  here  to  test'fy  in  support  of  work  place  oriented 
learning.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  a  new 
learning  concept  designed  by  simply  realigning  established  educa- 
tion programs  and  techniques. 

Inis  new  alignment  would  not  effect  any  existing  r  grams  or 
techniques.  Nobody  would  get  hurt.  All  those  turf  bp'  .^s  that  con- 
tinually surface  might  possibly  be  avoided. 

It  builds  on  recent  research  that  demonstrates  how  learning  in 
school  differs  from  learning  at  work.  My  first  attachment  on  my 
submission  is  an  occasional  paper  by  Dr.  Berryman  at  Teachers 
College  at  the  National  Center  on  Education  and  Employment, 
which  extends  some  of  the  work  that  Dr.  Resnick  has  done  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

It  recognizes  that  non-college  bound  workers  who  receive  on  the 
job  training  or  who  become  full-fledged  apprentices  earn  from  20 
percent  to  30  percent  more  annually  than  workers  who  have  had 
no  such  training. 

There  we  have  an  attachment  which  is  the  preliminary  results  of 
a  study  that  we  have  been  conducting  in  the  operating  engineers 
for  the  Ir^t  14  months,  on  the  cost  benefit  of  apprenticeship. 

We  do,  in  turn,  find  out  that  while  that  addresses  apprenticeship, 
I  say  in  the  cover  letter  that  it  also  applies  to  a  lesser  oxtent  to 
formal,  on  the  job  training — provides  a  higher  economic  return. 

Now,  the  system  incorporates  some  of  the  elements  of  apprentice- 
ship, thus  enabling  individuals  to  eara  while  they  learn.  Theie  is 
in  the  packet  excerpts  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly. 

It  also  provides  for  postsecondary  p'^ademic  credit  to  be  granted 
where  learning  is  equivalent  to  college-level  courses.  That  attach- 
ment is  number  4.  It  is  behind  the  gold  sheet.  That  is  a  report  we 
update  for  the  OECD  on  a  demonstration  that  our  union  conduct- 
ed some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  for  the  dually  enrolled,  we  called 
them,  the  apprentices  who  were  studying  for  their  journeyman's 
ticket  were  also  matriculated  in  the  colle'^e  class  and  they  got  a 
certain  amounl  of  credit  f^^  these  courses  they  took. 

In  one  state  community  college  we  got  42  of  the  60  semester 
hours  required  for  an  associate  degree  awarded  for  the  studiej  in 
our  apprenticeship  program. 

It  also  incorporatos  the  generally  accepted  Oictum  that  learning 
retention  increases  inordinately  from  10  percei^t  to  90  percent  as 
information  is  transferred  verbally  then  than  visually  and  finally 
by  actual  work  performance. 
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In  short,  this  ultimate  learning  system  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
efTective  learning  and  effective  domg  are  totally  interdependent. 
From  today  forward,  the  American  workers  have  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

The  Perkins  Act  as  reauthorized  should  include  provisions  for  a 
vocational  education  experiment  that  emphasizes  vocation  and 
work,  with  education  as  supporting  work  rather  than  work  :;up- 
portmg  education. 

The  National  Cevfer  for  Research  and  Vocational  Education  in 
Berkley,  California,  has  reviewed  82  separate  studies  of  policy 
toward  work  experience  for  school  age  children  and  youths  in  an 
effort  to  determme  if  individual  part  time  wcA  during  or  between 
periods  of  school  attendance  helped  in  educational  achievement. 

After  these  82  studies  and  dozens  of  other  inquiries,  there  is  no 
definitive  a^eement.  Some  researchers  sny  the  glass  is  half  full, 
ex^  =^rience  nelps.  Some  say  the  glass  is  half  empty,  work  experi- 
ence hinders  educational  achievement. 

I  think  we  can  find  an  answer  and  Jo  chat  by  a  system  of  learn- 
ing by  doing.  Let  me  say  right  off  thij  bat  that  I  agree  that  there 
has  to  be  a  bridge  betw  ^n  academic  education  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

I  think  it  is  best  summed  up  by  a  German  general  who,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  said,  "General  education"  he  is  talking  about 
academic  when  he  says  "general".  "General  educat^'*  ^  is  the  voca- 
tional education  of  those  who  lead.  Vocati  >nal  education  is  the  gen- 
eral education  of  those  who  are  led." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  enlightening  paneli^^ts  here  and 
other  people  who  have  spoken,  I  think  that  is  still  essentially  the 
way  a  lot  of  people  look  at  things.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  not  fair.  It  does 
not  lend  itself  to  any  kind  of  equity,  but  nevertheless,  it  remains. 

Perhaps  this  reauthorization  will  help.  Again,  I  am  suggesting 
that  learning  by  doing,  that  a  work-oriented  education  system,  in- 
corporating many  of  the  features  of  apprenticei  ip  would  be— de- 
serves a  full  fledged  test. 

In  one  or  more  areas  of  the  country,  users  of  the  product  of  the 
education  system  and  where  employers— and  where  applicable 
unions— are  joining  together  to  create  entry-level  jobs  that  lead  to 
regular  positions  of  substance. 

Individuals  employed  in  such  jobs  would  as  a  condition  of  contin- 
uea  employment  have  to  demonstrate  steady  acquisition  of  increas- 
ingly complex  skills. 

Education  for  work?  Yes.  Education  for  life  and  education  for 
public  service,  also.  -Tobs  would  be  employer  paid  positions  reflect- 
ing the  output  produced;  jobs  would  nave  a  graduated  pay  scale 
that  provides  periodic  wage  increases  for  increased  production  re- 
sulting from  increased  skills.  It  might  oe  modest  jobs  to  start  out  if 
you  don't  bring  too  much  to  the  job,  but  as  workers  progress 
through  the  program  and  satisfactorily  master  increasing  complex 
skills,  knowledge  and  abilities,  thev  would  receive  pe  iodic  wage  in- 
creases until  they  have  mastered  all  the  tasks  and  activities  of 
their  target,  a  regular  full-time  job  which  they  are  qualified  to  per- 
form. 

As  long  as  vocation  education  or  any  kind  of  education  is  per 
ceived  to  exist  as  an  end  to  itself,  public  confidence  and  support 
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will  wane.  We  all  know  that.  When  vocational  education,  or  any 
other  kind  of  education,  is  seen  as  responding  to  the  communities' 
social  and  economic  well  being,  public  confidence  and  commitment 
will  grow.  We  all  hope  that. 

This  system  will  have  positive  results  for  employers  because  they 
will  receive  people  appropriately  trained  with  good  behavior  skills 
as  well  as  vocational  skills,  problem-  solving  skills  and  decision- 
making skills. 

''Learning  by  doing"  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  individuals 
by  correlating  increasing  ability,  effort  and  achievement  with  in- 
creasing wages. 

The  implementation  of  "Learning  by  doing"  would  and  should 
involve  all  the  disciplines  end  institutions  that  are  involved  in 
human  resources  development,  everybody.  The  system  can  become 
a  bridge  between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  between  vocational 
education  and  academic  education,  between  all  levels  of  political 
subdivisions  and  th(j  Federal  employment  and  education  agencies. 

'Learning  by  doing"  can  wtrk  and  I  urge  you  to  give  it  a  try. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Reese  Hammond  '*-)llows:] 
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My  name  is  Reese  Hammond,    I  am  the  Director  cf  Education 
and  Training  for  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Enq^r.aers,  the  twelfth  largest  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO.     I  am 
also  the  chief  facilitator  of  the  "Learning  By  Doing"  network, 
a  loose-knit  group  of  individuals  and  institutions  that 
support  the  premise  that  people  can  learn  trom  a  job  as  well 
as  learn  for  a  30b.    My  co-panelist  is  Ms.  Judy  Sheets, 
network  member  and  senior  member  of  Calumet  Group,  Inc.  V*e 
at;pear  here  to  testify  m  support  of  work  place  oriented 
learning . 

Pirsc,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  a  new 
learning  concept  designed  by  simply  realigning  established 
education  programs  and  techniques.    This  new  alignment  of 
existing  programs  and  techniques  threatens  no  existing 
institution. 

o    It  builds  on  recent  research  that 

demonstrates  how  learning  in  school  differs 

from  learning  at  work  (Attachment  #1,  blue  sheet) j 

o    It  recognizes  that  non-college  bound  workers 
who  receive  on-the-job  training  or  become  full 
fledged  apprentices,  earn  from  20%  to  "50%  more 
annually  than  workers  who  have  had  no  such 
training  (Attachment  #2,  yellow  sheet); 
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o    It  incorporates  some  of  the  elements  of 

apprenticeship,  thus  enabling  individuals  to 

earn  while  they  learn  (Attachment  #3,  qreen  sheet); 

o    It  provides  for  pos*:  secondary  academic  credit 
to  be  granted  where  learning  is  equivalent  to 
college  level  courses  (Attachment  #4,  gold  sheet); 

o    It  incorporates  the  generally  accepted  dictu-n 
that  learnin:?  intention  increases  ordma^ly  from 
^0l  to  90%  as  intormation  is  transferred  verbally, 
visually  and  by  actual  work  performance. 

In  short,  this  alternate  learning  system  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  etfective  learning  and  effective  doing  are  totally 
interdependent.    From  today  forward  American  workers  must 
become  more  effective. 

The  ?«?rkins  Act,  as  reauthorized,  should  include 
provisions  for  a  vocational  education  experiment  that 
emphasize  "vocation"  and  work,  with  education  supporting  work, 
rather  than  work  supporting  education.    The  National  Center 
for  Research  m  Vocational  Education  has  reviewed  82  separate 
studies  of  policy  toward  work  experience  for  school-age 
childrei  and  youth  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  individual 
part  time  work  during  or  between  periods  of  school  attendance 
helped  or  hindered  such  individuals*  educational  achievement. 
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After  these  82  studies^  and  dozens  of  other  inquiriesi  there 
Is  no  detlnitive  agreement.    Some  researchers  say  the  glass  is 
half  full  (work  experience  helps  educational  achievement); 
some  say  the  glass  is  half  empty  (work  experience  hinders 
educational  achievement).    We  need  to  find  the  answer,  and  we 
can  find  it  tnrough  incorporating  into  the  reauthorized 
Perkins  Act  a  provision  under  Title  IV  to  explore  an  alternate 
learning  system  -  a  system  of  "Learning  By  Doing." 

This  experiment  should  emphasize  the  total 
Interdependence  of  work  and  learning.     In  one  or  more  areas  of 
the  country  users  of  the  product  of  the  education  system  - 
employers  and,  where  applicable,  unions,  would  join  together 
to  create  entry  level  jObs  thet  lead  to  reg'jlar  positions  of 
substance.     Individuals  employed  in  such  30bs  would  as  a 
condition  of  continued  employment  have  to  demonstrate  steady 
acquisition  of  increasi  gly  complex  skills; 
o    JoLj  would  be  employer  paid  positions 

reflecting  the  output  produced; 
o    Jobs  would  have  a  graduated  pay  scale 

that  provides  periodic  wage  Increases 

for  increased  production  resulting  from 

increased  skills; 
o    "Learning  By  Doing"  jobs  might  start  at 

a  modest  wage  conmensurate  with  a  worker's 

inicial  limited  skills,  knowledge  and 

abll Ities; 
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o    As  workers  progress  through  their  program 
and  satisfactorily  master  increasingly 
complex  skills    knowledge  and  abilities  they 
would  receive  periodic  wage  increases  until  they 
master  all  the  tasks  and  act ivities 
required  of  their  target  -  a  regular  full- 
time  job  which  they  are  fully  qualifed  to  perfonn. 
A  private  sector  "Learning  By  Doing"  program  would  require 
public  funds  only  for  the  modest  coats  of  administration 
during  this  experiment,  js  wages  and  education  and  training 
costs  would  be  borne  by  employers  and  existing  education 
resources. 

As  long  as  vocational  education  -  or  any  kind  of 
education  -  is  perceived  to  exist  as  an  end  to  itself,  public 
confidence  and  support  will  wane.    When  vocational  -iducation  - 
or  any  other  kind  of  education  -  is  seen  as  respondina  to  tl 
communities'  social  and  economic  welJ  being,  public  confidence 
and  commitment  will  grow. 

"Learning  By  Doing"  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
individuals  by  correlating  increasing  ability,  effort  and 
achievement  with  increasing  wages. 

The  systsm  will  have  oositive  results  for  employers 
because  the  end  product  will: 

o    Be  appropriately  trained? 

o    Have  good  behavioral  skills  as  well 
as  vocational  skills; 

o    wil3  have  problem  solving  skills 
and  decision  making  skills. 
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"Learning  By  Doing"  would  incluiie  extending  appropriate 
academic  recognition  for  learning  that  is  equivalent  to 
similar  learning  that  takes  place  in  an  academic  environment. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  learners  to  receive  academic  credit 
for  what  they  know,  regardless  of  where  they  learned  it. 

The  implementation  of  a  "Learning  By  Doing"  system  would/ 
and  should,  involve  all  of  the  disciplines  and  institutions 
that  are  involved  in  human  resources  development.     The  system 
can  become  a  bridge  between  the  puolic  and  private  sectors/ 
between  vocational  education  and  academic  education,  between 
all  levels  of  political  subdivisions  and  the  federal 
employment  and  education  agencies.    "Learning  By  Doing"  can 
work.     I  urge  you  to  give  it  a  try. 

Thdnk  you. 
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PREFACE 


The  National  Center  on  Education  and  Employment  is  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.    The  Center  is  based  at  Teachers  College,  Colunbla  University,  In 
New  York  City.    The  RAND  Corporation  of  Santa  Monica,  California,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  Is  a  partner  with  Teachers  College  In  this  enterprise. 

This  publication  appears  In  the  Center's  Occasional  Paper  Series.  This 
series  is  designed  to  comnunlcate  thinking  stimulated  by  the  Center's 
research,  not  the  technical  results  of  the  research  itself.    It  also  serves  to 
communicate  Important  presentations  by  the  Center  research  staff  to  colleagues 
at  other  institutions.    Although  candidate  publications  for  this  series  are 
reviewed  internally  by  the  leadership  of  all  of  the  institutions  involved  with 
the  Center,  they  are  not  subjected  to  external  peer  review. 

For  an  additional  copy  of  this  document,  write  or  call: 


This  publication  is  jased  on  work  sponsored  wholly  or  In  part  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  'morovement,  U.S.  Department  of  Education  under  grant 
number  G008690008.  Its  contents  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  OERI, 
the  Department,  or  any  other  agency  of  ^he  U.S.  Government. 
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This  Is  a  speaker  series  on  adult  learning.    However,  tonight  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  elementary  and  secondary  education.    Although  I  will  focus 
on  pre-adult  education,  let  me  make— but  not  return  to— the  point  that  adult 
education,  including  corporate  and  adult  literary  programs,  seems  to  have 
problems  more  similar  to  those  of  K-12  than  any  of  us  had  suspected. 

Research  that  we  are  conducting  at  the  Institute  on  Education  and  the 
Eccnowy  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  increasingly  convinces  me 
that  American  economic  changes  and  demographic  realities  may  require 
fundamental  changes  in  t^t  individuals  need  to  learn,  how  they  need  to  learn 
it,  trfien  thty  need  to  learn  it,  and       needs  to  learn  it.    I  am  not  sure  what 
this  restructuring  will  ultimately  look  like  in  our  schools,  second  chance 
programs,  or  corporate  education;  how  it  can  be  made  to  happen;  or  how  long  it 
will  take.    For  this  reason  I  often  talk  about  these  issues  as  shadows  in  the 
wings— the  next  educational  reform.    However,  I  can  briefly  describe  three 
strands  of  research  that  should  help  clarify  the  issues  for  both  advantaged 
and  disadvantaged  populations,  jog  our  assumptions,  and  move  us  closer  to 
ideas  of  what  these  changes  might  be. 

The  first  strand  consists  of  research  on  diangts  In  the  nature  and 
stnicttir*  of  work  uid  in  the  capacities  rettulrtd  for  work;  it  bears  on  what 
schools  should  teach.   My  comments  here  are  based  primarily  on  a  NCEE 
research  program  conducted  by  Ors.  Thomas  Bailey  and  Thierry  Noyelle, 
economists  at  Columbia  University.    I  discuss  changes  in  two  industries: 
banking,  a  service  industry,  and  textile  manufacturing.    Let's  start  by 
looking  at  Figure  1  for  a  moment.    [See  page  2.]   We  usually  see  a  graph  like 
this  for  manufacturing  indistries,  whe.*e  concepts  such  as  unit  output  and  mass 
production  have  an  intuitive  meaning.   However,  as  !  discuss  later,  concepts 
such  as  craft  production,*  mass  production,  and  flexible  production  have 
analogues  in  service  industries.    Although  I  will  discuss  flexible  production 
later,  the  fact  that  it'  falls  between  craft  and  mass  production  in  this  figure 
be<|ins  to  give  you  some  sense  of  this  concept.    Flexible  production  tries  to 
combine  the  customizing  implicit  in  craft  production  at  the  cost  savings  of 
mass  production.    From  the  point  of  view  of  human  capital  development  and 
schooling,  tha  key  change  in  the  economy  for  both  the  ■anufacturing  and 
service  sectors  is  a  shift  frow  Mass  production  to  flexible  production. 

The  banking  industry  has  been  subject  to  three  forces: 

0      increased  international  competition; 

0      increased  domestic  competition  as  the  result  of  deregulation; 
and 

0  computerization. 

Before  computerization  and  de-regulation,  banking  involved  few  services  or 
products",  and  its  mode  of  operation  was  a  mass  prot  'ction  mode— the  rapid 
and  accurate  processing  of  millions  of  a  small  number  of  different  types  of 


By  "craft  production"  I  mean  highly  customized  production,  often 
with  hand  tools  and  labor-intensive.    For  example,  you  can  buy  "ready-made" 
bookcases  or  hire  a  carpenter  to  build  them  into  your  home,  the  former  being 
mass  production  and  the  latter  craft  production. 
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transactions.    During  this  era  top  bank  management  consisted  of  college 
graduate  general Ists;  the  bank  branches  operated  with  a  branch  manager, 
assistant  manager,  head  teller,  tellers,  and  clerk/typists  who  did  the  routine 
papenwvK  for  activities  such  as  opening  accounts.   The  tellers  were  usually 
high  school  graduates  with  traditional  accounting  skills,  and  promotions  to 
low  level  management  camt  from  this  group. 

In  the  last  decade  bank  de-regulation  has  generated  an  explosion  of 
services,  as  banks  compete  for  market  shares.    This  explosion  drives  banks 
toward  a  market  and  customer  orientation— toward  customizing.    In  other 
words.  It  has  forced  banks  out  of  a  mass  production  mode  toward  a  flexible 
production  strategy,  with  consequent  changes  In  skill  requirements  and 
staffing  pafterns. 

Tc*iay  the  teller  job  Is  highly  routlnlzed,  simply  a  human  alternative  for 
customers  who  do  not  like  to  use  automated  banking  services.   The  desk  jobs, 
prev  ously  the  clerk/typist  jobs,  are  still  the  jobs  that  deal  with  customers* 
service  needs.    However,  Individuals  In  these  jobs  now  must  be  able  to  analyze 
a  much  wider  array  of  the  customer's  financial  needs,  understand  the  array  of 
tire  bank  s  financial  services,  and,  if  possible,  produce  a  match— In  other 
words,  make  a  sale.    Banks  find  that  they  can  hi-e  part-time  and  less  educated 
help  for  the  highly  routlnlzed  teller  jobs,  but  :nust  hire  college  graduates 
for  what  used  to  be  the  clerk-typist  jobs.    Banks  find  that  they  need  people 
who  can  analyze  and  deal  systematically  with  an  array  of  ^ata.    Promotions  now 
comt  out  of  J:he  desk  jobs,  not  the  teller  jobs— In  ract,  tellers  are 
essentially  Isolated  from  promotion  opportunities  In  the  bank.   At  the  same 
time,  the  skill  require  ants  at  the  to£  of  the  bank  have  also  c  nnged.  Banks 
now  need,  not  college  graduate  generallsts,  but  highly  trained  medalists— 
financial  analysts  and  computer  systems  analysts,  for  example. 

The  t«xt11e  industry  competes  on  the  basis  of  cost,  quality,  service,  and 
product  choice.    During  most  of  the  post-war  era.  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
focused  on  cost-cutting  through  the  rationalization  of  the  production  of  long 
runs  of  fabric— in  other  words,  moving  to  the  dashed  line  in  Figure  1.  Since 
textile  production  still  requires  large  quantities  of  less  skilled  labor  and 
the  basic  textile  technology  has  diffused  widely,  the  U.S.  industry  has  been 
vulnerable  to  competition  from  countries  with  cheap  labor.    In  1980  imports 
constituted  17  percent  of  the  domestic  textile  market;  by  1986— just  six  years 
later— this  had  increcsed  to  36  percent.    In  the  face  of  this  competition  U.S. 
firms  have  entered  a  new  wave  of  teci  ^logical  modernization  and  automation, 
the  Industry  moving  from  forth-eighth  out  of  sixty-one  manufacturing 
industries  in  i960  in  average  age  of  equipment  to  second  by  1980. 

However,  developments  in  textile  markets— indeed,  in  markets  for  almost  all 
goods  and  .ervices  (recall  banking)— have  put  limits  on  the  industry's  ability 
to  use    mass  production  strategy.    The  greater  segmentation  of  markets  and 
t^*  faster  changing  of  styles  have  shrunk  the  wket  for  large  production  runs 
of  identical  fabric.     Even  such  a  staple  mass-produced  commodity  as  denim  now 
comes  in  dozens  of  weaves,  colors,  and  finishes.    Fastor  changing  seasons  have 
also  had  their  effect.    In  apparel,  styles  become  obsolete  much  more  rapidly. 
Thus,  apparel  makers  are  less  likely  to  order  large  quantities  of  the  same 
material.    The  changes  in  styles  are  reflected  in  Increases  in  stock-outs  and 
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markdowns.    Forced  markdowns,  which  are  necessary  when  retailers  fall  to  sell 
items  during  the  appropriate  season,  have  increased  by  50  percent  during  the 
last  decade.    Industry  estimates  suggest  that  losses  from  stoclcouts,  which 
occur  when  retailers  run  out  of  hot  items,  amount  to  8  percent  of  sales. 

Ajnong  U.S.  textile  producers  it  has  now  become  an  article  of  faith  that  the 
textile  industry  must  become  more  "market  driven "--that  Is,  the  industry  must 
be  capable  of  producing  shorter  runs  of  many  more  styles.   Managers  of  every 
mill  studied  r'lported  increases  in  the  number  of  styles  produced— for  example, 
from  three  to  thirty-five  in  two  years;  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  in 
five  years. 

In  other  wor:!s,  although  there  will  always  be  a  market  for  basic  textiles 
produced  in  long  runs,  the  industry  as  a  whole  must  also  be  able  to  produce  a 
wider  variety  of  goodc,  on  shorter  notice,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost— in  other 
words,  must  increase  flexible  production.    The  development  of  flexibility  in 
production  is  fundamentally  a  procnss  of  reducing  the  cost  differential 
between  standardized  goods  pro'iuced  in  long  runs  and  a  more  varied  output 
produced  in  ^•nailer  batches.    Custom-made  products  could  always  be  acquired  at 
a  price.    Ever  since  Henry  Ford  mobilized  the  labor  of  low  skilled  factory 
workers  through  the  assembly  line  to  replace  teams  of  skilled  workers, 
technological  innovations,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  have  almost  alw^, 
been  synonymous  with  specialization  uf  labor  and  mass  production.  Flexibility 
has  usually  been  achieved  by  reversing  Ford's  process,  moving  bacH  up  the 
range  of  skill  levels,  shifting  from  specialized  to  general  purpose  tools  and 
machines,  and  reorganizing  how  people  get  the  work  done. 

What  has  happened  to  skill  requirements  in  the  textile  industry?    In  this 
industry  most  Jobs  are  machine  operofor  jobs  (lower  skilled)  or  machine 
maintenance  Jobs  (higher  skilled),   '.he  ratio  between  the  two  is  changing, 
from  4.2  operators  to  one  technician  in  1975  to  3.5  operators  to  one 
technician  in  1985.    For  the  operator  jobs,  technological  innovation  means 
that  each  particular  task  Is  easier.    However,  this  narrow  conception  of 
skills  is  misleading;  many  operator  Jobs  today  are  more  demanding.  First, 
modern  looms,  winders,  open-ended  sp^'nning  frames,  and  programmable  knitters 
are  much  more  expensive  than  the  equipment  they  replaced.   Operators  must  now 
tr>;  to  prevent  machine  stoppages— "down-time"  is  now  much  more  costly.  This 
requires  a  broader  understanding  of  the  production  process  within  which  the 
operator  works.    It  is  no  longer  enough  for  individuals  just  to  understano  the 
particular  task  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Second,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  styles  produced  by  each 
mill,  many  operators  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  greater  variety  of 
activities  and  in  more  of  the  activities  necessary  for  changing  styles.    As  a 
result,  in  addition  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  prevention,  some  firms  are 
experimenting  with  broader  job  definitions  and  teamwork  strategies,  and 
workers  in  the  industry  now  have  less  well-defined  jobs  in  a  more  uncertain 
environment. 

Third,  textile  firms  are  also  becoming  more  actively  involved  with  working 
jointly  with  clients  in  developing  new  styles  and  fabrics.    So  far,  at  least 
In  the  firms  visited  for  this  project,  this  strategy  does  not  seem  to  have  h£d 
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much  of  an  Impact  on  the  shop  floor,  but  forward-looking  firms  are  starting  to 
consider  how  the  operators  could  contribute.   The  same  could  be  said  for  on* 
going  technological  Innovations.   Many  of  the  most  important  changas  haVe  been 
small  adaptations  of  existing  nachlnes,  and  operators  could  make  Important 
contributions  to  these  efforts. 

The  higher  level  positions  in  the  mills  also  need  greater  skills  and 
educational  preparation  than  they  did  ^n  the  past.    In  the  textile  Industry, 
the  skilled  occupations  Involve  machine  repair.    In  the  past,  textile  machines 
were  intricate,  but  the  mechanical  principles  underlying  their  construction 
were  not  complicated.   Kow  these  machines  operated  could  be  visually  observed, 
and  experience  that  many  workers  had  in  their  own  homes  working  on  automobiles 
or  farm  machinery  was  relevant  to  fixing  them.  Loom  fixers  and  mechanics  in 
spinning  and  knitting  mills  were  almost  always  promoted  form  the  ranks  of 
machine  operators.    Working  around  the  machines  had  already  given  then  a  feel 
for  K-hat  was  necessary,  and  the  additional  training  needed  to  become  a  fixbr 
was  acquired  on  the  job  with  little  or  no  formal  instruction. 

This  situation  has  now  changed.   Host  machines  now  have  microprocessors  and 
other  electronic  components,  as  well  as  sophisticated  sensors  and  yarn 
splicers  and  knotters.    This  equipment  is  well  beyond  the  experience  that  most 
workers  get  in  homes  and  on  farms.    Sihce  important  machine  components  are  not 
visually  observable,  operating  the  machines  does  not  provide  much  of  a  sense 
of  what  it  takes  to  repair  and  maintain  them.    In  other  words,  to  understand, 
diagnose,  and  fix  the  new  machines,  technicians  have  to  be  able  to  represent 
their  structures  and  processes  symbolically  *n  their  heads.   To  do  this  they 
have  to  be  able  to  follow  complicated  manuals,  diagrams,  and  updates  provided 
by  the  manufacturers.    Literacy  requirement?  have  accordingly  shot,  up;  the 
mills  can  no  lonoer  fill  all  of  the  technician  slots  from  their  traditionally 
semi -literate  operator  labor  pool;  and  states  in  which  the  mills  are 
concentrated,  such  as  the  Carolinas,  suddenly  have  mill  owners'  support  for 
higher  quality  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In  sm:    In  both  the  service  and  manufacturing  industries  we  are  moving 
from  A  production-oriented  to  a  product-oriented  world,  fron  mass  production 
to  flexible  production.    In  all  of  the  industries  studied.  Bailey  and  Noyelle 
have  found,  that  increased  competition,  volatility,  and  uncertainty  in  the 
marhet  have  created  strong  pressures  on  all  levels  of  the  production  process 
y  be  more  responsive  to  changes  in  tastes  and  demand.    Indeed,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the  marketing  and  product  development 
functions  from  the  production  process  itself,  and  this  has  profoundly 
disrupted  the  traditional  production  technologies. 

Although  ability  to  work  on  new  machines  is  important,  many  of  the  most 
important  .hanges  cannot  be  understood  as  quantitative.   Asking  whether  the 
work  requires  "more"  or  "less"  skill  inevitably  focuses  the  analysis  on 
limited  and  often  secondary  aspects  of  the  transformation  underway. 
Productivity  gains  are  coming  as  much  from  changing  the  way  that  workers  work 
together,  their  orientation  towards  their  work,  and  the  nature  of  their 
responsibility  and  involvement  in  the  firm's  changing  strategy  and  orientation 
towards  the  market  as  from  applications  of  new  technology.    While  many  jobs 
used  to  be  based  on  the  repetition  of  a  particular  set  of  well-defined  tasks. 
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jobs  now  are  more  I1k«ly  to  demand  varied  and  unpredictable  responses  to  a 
variety  of  stimuli  and  Information.    Employment  now  Involves  Interaction  In 
constantly  changing  ways  with  production  technology.   The  spread  of  micro* 
electronics  and  related  technologies  does  not  just  result  In  new  machines  that 
must  be  mastered,  but  In  a  much  deeper  change  In  the  way  production  Is 
organized  and  the  ways  that  workers  relate  to  the  production  process  and  to 
each  other. 

Let*s  now  think  about  what  these  Industry  studies  Imply  for  our  educational 
reform  objectives.    They  certainly  Imply  the  need  for  good  basic  skills— for 
example,  recall  the  higher  literacy  requirements  for  textile  mechanics. 
However,  I  argue  that  they  also  Imply  the  need  for  higher  order  thinking,  even 
for  jobs  that  we  usually  conceive  of  as  lower  skill.    Let's  take  a  moment  to 
define  higher  order  thinking— we  tend  to  use  this  phrase  rather  casually.  In 
a  recent  publication,  Lauren  Resnick,  a  cognitive  psychologist  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  suggests  that  higher  order  thinking: 

0  is  nonalgoritlwic— the  path  of  action  is  not  fully  specified  in 
advance. 

0  is  coBplttx-^the  total  path  is  not  -nentally  "visible"  from  any  single 
vantage  point. 

0  often  yields  Multiple  solutions,  each  wl^h  costs  and  benefits,  rather 
than  unique  solutions. 

0  involves  nuanced  jud^Mnt  and  interpretation. 

0  involves  the  apolication  of  multiple,  soMtimes  conflicting,  criteria. 

0  involves  uncertainty— not  everything  bearing  on  the  task  is  known. 

0  involves  self-regulation  of  the  thinking  process,  not  regulation  by 
others. 

0  involves  i^wsing  Maning,  finding  structure  in  apparent  disorder. 

o  is  affortful.  (Lauren  Resnick,  Education  and  Learning  to  Think, 
National  Academy  Press,  1987,  p. 3) 

Let*s  look  again  at  how  work  has  changed:  the  need  to  deal  with  uncertainty, 
to  understand  the  firm's  market  environment,  to  understand  the  organizational 
context  in  which  one's  job  is  embedded,  to  anticipate,  to  deal  with  the 
unfawiliar  and  with  discontinuity.    There  is  a  stunning  parallel  between  these 
changes  In  the  nature   id  structure  of  work  and  the  defining  characteristics 
of  higher  order  thinking. 

As  Resnick  (1987)  and  others  point  ouc,  American  education,  like  other 
industrialized  countries,  has  harbored  two  quite  distinct  educational 
traditions— one  concerned  with  elite  education,  the  other  with  mass  education. 
These  tradit^    ^  coicHved  of  schooling  differently,  had  different  clienteles, 
and  held  different  yn^ls  for  their  students.    In  educational  institutions 
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aimed  at  the  elite  in  the  population,  higher  order  thinking  skills  are  nothing 
new.    They  represent  what  might  be  called  the  "high  literacy"  strand  in  the 
history  of  education,  as  opposed  to  the  "low  literacy"  tradition,  underlying 
m&ss  education  and  aimed  at  producing  minimal  levels  of  competence  in  the 
general  population.    Resnick  notes  that  "Although  it  is  not  new  to  include 
thinking,  problem  solving,  and  reasoning  in  soaeone's  curriculum,  1t  is  new  to 
include  it  in  everyone's  curriculum."  (p. 7)    I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is 
precisely  the  challenge  ahead  of  us— to  nake  thinking  and  problem  solving  a 
regular  part  of  a  school  program  for  all  of  the  population,  even  minorities, 
even  non-English  speakers,  even  the  poor— to  assume  t.^at  all  individuals,  not 
just  an  elite,  can  become  competent  thinkers. 

What  thib  implies  is  that  improving  basic  skills  is  not  a  sufficient 
objective  for  the  educational  reform  movement  or  for  how  we  often  conceive  of 
literacy  programs.    It  also  implies  that  the  methods  now  being  used  to  hold 
schools  accountable— student  scores  on  multiple  choice  tests  of  basic  skills— 
militate  against  structuring  the  learning  of  subject  matter  to  encourage  the 
development  of  higher  order  cognitive  thinking.    Renenber,  you  always  get  the 
perforwmce  you  test  for.  Multiple  choice  tests,  although  cheap  to  score, 
implicitly  presume  that  "competence"  is  the  ability  to  retrieve  the  "right" 
facts  from  a  cognitive  warehouse  of  facts.    By  definition,  there  are  no  right 
or  wrong  answers  in  the  higher  order  cognitive  world— only  better  and  worse 
thinking.     In  making  this  comment,  I  do  not  mean  that  schools  should  not  be 
held  accountable  or  that  students  do  not  need  to  master  certain  "facts".    I  do 
mean  that  accountability  that  has  been  equated  with  scores  on  multiple  choice 
tests  encourages  routine  drill  in  bits  and  pieces. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  higher  order  cognitive  thinking,  let's 
quickly  talk  about  changes  in  when  schools  should  teach  these  skiMs.  Again, 
let  me  quote  Resnick: 

The  most  important  single  message  of  modern  research  on  the  nature  of 
thinking  is  that  the  kinds  of  activities  traditionally  associated  with 
thinking  are  not  limited  to  advanced  levels  of  development. .. .[T]hese 

activities  are  an  intimate  part  of  even  elementar-  learning  In  fact, 

the  term  "higher  order"  skills  is  probably  itself  fundamentally 
misleading,  for  it  suggests  that  another  set  of  skills,  presumably 
called  "lower  order,"  needs  to  come  first.    This  assumption 

 Ci]mplicitly  justifies  long  years  of  drill  on  the  "basics" 

before  thinking  anu  problem  solving  are  demanded  [R]esearch  suggests 

that  failure  to  cultivate  asptjts  of  [higher  order  cognitive]  thinking 
may  be  the  source  of  major  learning  difficulties  even  in  elementary 
school.    (Lauren  Resnick,  Education  and  Learning  to  Think.  National 
Academy  Press,  1987,  p. 8) 

The  second  strand  of  research  relates  to  how  schools  should  teach.  This 
strand  is  pioneering  work  in  cognitive  psychology  on  non-school  learning  and 
its  implications  for  how  we  structure  formal  learning.    A  (iistinguished 
contributor  to  this  work  is  Or.  Sylvia  Scribner,  a  professor  on  CUNY's 
graduate  faculty  whom  we  are  also  fortunate  to  number  among  the  Institute's 
research  staff.    At  the  heart  of  her  work  is  the  presumption  that  intelligence 
and  expertise  are  built  out  of  interaction  with  the  environment,  not  in 
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isolation  from  it.    This  work  iiplicitly  challengas  our  traditional 
distinctions  tMtMMfi  'head"  and  'hand",  batMMn  'acadeaic'  and  "vocational' 
aducation»  batwain  'education'  and  'training' »  ar'*  b.  jMeen  school^^based  and 
mrk-bas«d  iMming. 

CoMing  out  of  this  stream  of  research  is  a  much  clearer  sense  of  hOM 
school -based  learning  and  non-school  learning  differ  from  each  other.  Lauren 
Resnick  coeipell ingly  siansarized  several  of  these  differences  in  her 
Presidential  address  at  the  American  Educational  Research  Association's  1987 
meeting.   She  delineated  four  broad  contrasts  between  in-schcol  and  out-of*- 
school  mental  activity  th9t  raise  profound  questions  about  the  utility  and 
effectiveness  of  schooling  for  all  non-school  activity,  including  work  of  «'l 
types  and  for  all  learners,  whether  at-risk  or  not-at-risk. 

The  first  contrast  is  between  individual  cognition  in  school  versus  shared 
cognition  outside.   For  the  most  part,  school  is  designed  so  that  one 
student's  success  or  failure  at  a  task  is  independent  of  what  other  students 
do  (aside  from  grading  on  a  curve).    6y  contrast,  a  great  deal  of  activity 
outside  of  school  is  socially  shared:  work,  personal  life,  and  recreation  take 
place  in  social  systems  in  which  what  one  person  is  able  to  do  depends 
fundamentally  on  what  others  do  and  in  which  "^iuccessful"  functioning  depends 
upon  the  mesh  of  several  individuals*  mental  and  physical  performances. 

The  second  contrast  is  between  pure  mentation  in  school  versus  tool 
■Mipulation.    In  school,  the  greatest  premium  is  placed  on  "pure  thought" 
activities— what  individuals  can  do  without  dependence  on  "external 
crutches'— whether  books  and  notes,  calculators,  or  oth^r  complex 
instruments.   While  some  of  these  tools  may  be  used,  even  encouraged,  during 
'learning",  they  are  almost  always  absent  during  tests  of  performance.  Thus, 
school  becomes  an  institution  that  values  thought  that  is  independent  of  the 
physical  and  cognitive  tools  that  are  a  vital  ^nd  defining  part  of  virtually 
all  practical  activity.   Out  of  school,  by  contrast,  most  mental  activities 
ra  intimately  involved  with  and  shaped  by  the  physical  and  intellectual  tools 
available,  and  the  criteria  for  competence  Include  the  expert  use  of  tools. 

The  third  contrast  is  between  symbol  manipulation  in  school  versus 
reasoning  about  things  and  situations  that  make  sense  to  people  outside  of 
school.   School  learning  is  mostly  symbol-based,  to  such  an  extent  that 
connections  to  the  things  being  symbolized  are  often  lost.   Outside  of 
scnool,  actions  are  intimately  connected  with  things  and  events,  and  because 
one  is  engaged  with  things  and  situations  that  make  sense  to  people,  people  do 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  forgetting  what  their  calcu''ations  or  their 
reasoning  is  about.    Their  mental  activities  make  sense  in  terms  of  their 
immediate  effects,  and  their  actions  are  grounded  in  the  logic  of  iimediate 
si  'Mtions.    In  school,  however,  theve  is  a  very  large  tendency  for  symbolic 
activities  to  become  detached  from  any  meaningful  context.    School  learning 
then  becomes  a  matter  of  learning  rules  and  saying  or  writing  things  {according 
to  the  rules.    This  focus  on  symbols  detached  from  their  referents  can  create 
difficulties  even  for  school  learning  itself.    For  example,  it  can  lead  to 
systematic  and  persistent  errors  of  a  kind  that  seem  virtually  absent  in 
practical  arithmetic. 
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The  fourth  contrast  is  between  generalized  learning  in  school  versus 
situatlon-'Speclfic  competencies  outside.    In  school  we  aim  for  general, 
widely  usable  skills  and  theoretical  principles.    Indeed,  the  major  claim  for 
school-type  instruction  is,  usually,  its  generality  and  power  of  transfer. 
Yet  out5ide,  to  be  truly  sHilfui,  people  must  develop  situation-specific 
forms  of  conpetence.    The  "packages"  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  schools 
provide  seen  unlikely  to  map  directly  onto  the  clusters  of  knowledge  that 
students  will  actually  use  in  their  work.    This  seems  true  even  for  highly 
technical  knowleJge,  where  schooling  is  intended  to  provide  direct 
professional  training.    Studies  of  expert  radiologists,  electronic  trouble- 
shooters,  and  lawyers  all  reveal  a  surprising  lack  of  transfer  of  theoretical 
principles,  processes,  or  skills  learned  in  school  to  professional  practice. 
All  of  this  points  toward  the  possibility  that  very  little  can  be  transported 
directly  from  schiol  to  out-of-school  use.    Both  tha  structure  of  the 
knowledge  used  and  the  social  structure  of  its  use  may  be  more  fundamentally 
mismatched  than  we  had  previously  thought. 

Reanick  qualifies  tMs  last  point  by  noting  what  economic  distinctions 
between  general  and  specific  human  rapital  assume:  situation-specific 
learning  by  itself  is  very  limiting.    Studies  have  shown  that  when  the 
situation  is  changed  from  the  familiar— for  example,  by  asking  bookies  in 
Brazil  to  accept  unusual  bets  that  cannot  be  constructed  from  their  tables 
(Carrahers  and  Schl lemann)— unschooled  individuals  have  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  and  may  fail  entirely.    Schooled  people  do  better,  although— and 
this  is  an  important  point— they  rarely  use  the  supposedly  general  algorithms 
that  they  have  been  taught  in  school  and  instead  invent  new  solutions 
specifically  appropriate  to  the  situation  at  hand.    (Lauren  Resnick, 
"Learning  in  School  and  Ctit,"  Educational  Researcher.  Vol.16,  No. 9,  December 
1987,  pp. 13-20)  . 

These  contrasts  stimulate  us  to  rethink^-i  adical ly  rethink— how  we  teach  in 
school.    The  first  contrast,  individual  cognition  In  school  versus  shared 
cognition  outside,  argues  for  much  more  team  and  co-operative  learning,  the 
student  being  held  accountable  for  both  individual  and  team  performance. 
Individual  and  group  tasks  are  not  the  same;  effective  functioning  alone  does 
not  necessarily  mean  effective  functioning  within  an  interdependent  work 
group;  and  many  non-school  performance  situations  require  interdependent 
functioning.    For  example,  pilot  error  accounts  for  an  increasing  percent  of 
fatal  airline  crashes  worldwide,  and  many  analyses  have  pinpointed  poor  team 
performance  as  an  important  component  of  that  error. ^ 


^  As  a  recent  New  York  Times  article  on  cockpit  error  observed,  "Two- 
and  three-man  airline  flight  crev;s. . .often  don't  work  well  together."     m  one 
e;:ajf.ple,  the  article  noted  a  sharply  critical  FAA  report  on  a  major  airline 
that  had  recently  experienced  several  serious  near  accidents:  "There  is  no 

evidence  that    c^ews  are  (on  the  whole)  either  unprofessional  or 

curposatully  negligent. .Rather. . .crew  members  are  frequently  acting  as 
Individuals  rather  than  as  members  of  a  smoothly  functioning  team."  (William 
Stockton,  "Trouble  in  the  Cockpit,"  New  York  Times  Magazine.  March  27,  1988, 
pp. 38-40,  6'>,  63,  56-67.)  
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R5sn1ck»s  second  contrast— pure  Mentation  In  school  versus  tool 
Mfilpulatlon  outside  of  school— suggests  that  student  performance  fce  judged 
relative  to  the  student's  abilities  to  make  effective  use  of  tools,  not 
in'dependont  of  them.    A  related  contrast  that  Resnick  does  not  Isolate  ^s 
aastary  of  and  retrieval  fros  a  defined  body  of  codified,  structured  turawledgt 
In  fchool  vr  t%  the  wutery  of  uncodified,  eMrgent  and  evolving  systwi 
outJide  of  i..iool.   Increasingly,  non-school  settings  demand  that  we  cope  with 
the  unprecedented  and  with  Information  tnat  Is  neither  limited  nor  orderly. 
This  reality  puts  :i  prriium  on  the  ability  'co  create  structure— on  knowing  how 
to  learn— and  on  skills  at  locating  and  organizing  social  and  technological 
resources  to  expedite  learning.    Th<»se  two  contrasts  argue  that  school  should 
include  learning  situations  where  not  only  students,  but  also  teachers,  do  not 
know  the  answers.    Here  "teaching"  means  showing  how  one  effectively  obtains 
and  structures  the  knowledge  needed  to  create  a  basis  for  orderly  action.  In 
this  view,  students  should  be  evaluated  not  just  for  having  the  ri^ht  answer, 
but  also  for  figuring  out  how  to  get  it. 

The  third  contrast— symbol  Manipulation  In  school  versus  reasoning  about 
things  and  situations  that  sake  sense  to  people  outside  of  school— suggests 
instruction  in  the  context  of  what  makes  sense  to  people.    I  will  return  to 
this  point  more  later,  but  for  now,  let  me  just  observe  that  especially  for 
the  acadesiically  less  inclined,  schools  try  to  introduce  "things  and 
situations  that  make  sense  to  people"  either  by  putting  the  student  in 
vocational  education  or  by  linking  schooling  to  outside  jobs,  as  in  organized 
part-time  work  and  part-time  school  ventures.    There  can  be  good  reasons  for 
doing  either  of  these  things,  but  not  as  a  w?»y  of  compensating  for  the  often 
impoverished  learning  contexts  of  academic  courses.    If  earlier  I  argued  that 
all  students,  not  just  the  academically  inclined,  need  to  master  higher  order 
cognitive  skills,  now  I  am  arouirg  that  all  students,  not  just  the 
academically  dislnclinod,  need  contextual ized  learning.    This  contrast 
implies  that  instruction  should  mirror  life.    How  ws  do  this,  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  am  talking  about  "vitalizing,"  not  "vocational izing, '  schooling.  I 
suspect  that  the  best  teachers  in  our  best  schools  already  instinctively 
•vitalize"  even  the  most  "academic"  of  subjects,  such  as  the  fifth  grude 
teacher  in  a  McLean,  Virginia  school  who  runs  a  simulation  of  a  small  economy 
in  the  classroom  to  give  her  students  experience  with  fundamental  economic 
concepts  such  as  competition,  monopolies,  bankruptcy,  rents,  or  taxation. 
Reading  a  discussion  of  markets,  sellers,  and  'ompetition  in  a  textbook  mearis 
much  .flore  to  a  student  who  the  day  before  has  waged  a  price  war  with  a 
seatmate  to  corner  the  ma^'cet  on  hot  dog  sales.    "Taxation"  means  much  more 
when  another  seatmate  who  represented  government  has  bought  the  classroom 
door,  forcing  everyone  to  pay  ta^'es  every  time  they  need  to  go  in  or  out  of 
th€f  room— for  example,  to  get  water  to  boil  their  hot  dogs. 

The  fourth  contrast— generalized  learning  In  school  versus  situation- 
specific  coapetencles  outside— seems  to  me  .0  have  more  implications  for  how 
we  structure  straightforwardly  vocational  education,  whether  the  objective  is 
to  train  automobile  mechanics,  laboratory  technicians,  or  lawyers.  This 
contrast  seems  to  imply  relying  heavily  on  apprenticeship- like  arrangements, 
cither  actual  or  simulated,  to  he^o  students  achieve  what  Sylvia  Scribner 
identifies  as  a  hallmark  of  expert  performance  in  1  wide  range  of  jobs:  fine- 
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tuning  performances  to  the  environment  and  using  setting-specific  knowledge 
effectively. 

•  The  final  research  strand  involves  at-risk  learners  as  rational  decision- 
■akers.   By  at-risk  learners  I  me7.n  those  who  do  not  perform  well  In 
traditional  schools  or  training  programs  arranged  like  traditional  schools, 
either  because  they  are  not  very  good  at  standard  academic  subjects  or— and 
this  is  an  exceedingly  important  "or"— because  they  do  not  want  to  be  or  do 
not  see  the  point  of  being  good  at  them.    It  is  important  to  note  that 
although  at-risk  learners  rome  disproportionately  from  poor  families,  almost 
everyone  in  this  audience  either  has  or  has  had  a  child  of  this  sort  or 
friends  with  a  child  of  this  sort.    No  group  escapes  this  probHen. 

In  chinking  'iirough  how  schools  can  connect  better  to  at-risk  learners,  I 
waiit  to  start  by  questioning  the  frequent  assumption  that  at-r^sk  and  not-at- 
risk  populations  differ  in  how  they  learn  most  effectively.    Although  it  is  an 
empirical  issue,  I  suspect  two  things.    First,  variations  in  learning 
performances  may  attest  partly  to  individual  differences  in  the  willingness  to 
tolerate  or  make  some  sense  out  of  a  sci^ool-b^ised  or  school-like  experience 
that  is  relatively  isolated  from  non-schooi  experience.    And,  second,  these 
differences  in  turn  may  partly  reflect  differences  between  at-risk  and  not-at- 
risk  learners  in  their  visicns  of  their  adult  "places"  in  the  world. 

I  suggest  that  all  individuals  develop  an  image  of  their  niche  in  the 
adult  world— in  the  ecological  sense  of  niche.   Their  ideas  about  the  ecology 
of  adult  ""places"  may  be  distorted  and  are  usually  pitifully  and  pathetically 
partial.   However,  the  research  shows  that  they  work  out  notions  of  their 
basic  futures  and  of  the  trajectories  relevant  to  them,  even  if  they  cannot 
state  these  explicitly.    And  they  act  on  these  ideas— such  as  electing  into 
or  out  of  advanced  mathematics  in  high  school,  depending  on  their  sense  of 
occupational  destination. 

For  example,  I  analyzed  data  from  h  national  longitudinal  survey  of 
youth,  concintrating  on  the  fourteen  to  seventeen  yw  olds  in  the  sample. 
The  purpose  was  to  understand  the  dynamics  that  underlie  the  traditional ity 
of  young  nirls'  occupational  choices.    What  drove  these  girls'  occupational 
preferences  were  fundamental  choices  about  what  kinds  of  commitments  they 
expected  to  make  as  adults.    The  adult  agendas  that  these  girls  had  for 
themselves  revolved  around  the  basic  issue  of  family  versus  work.  Their 
commitment  to  one  or  the  other  (or  to  some  balance  between  them)  drove  the 
traditional ity  of  their  occupational  choices,  which  in  turn  drove  the  future 
educational  investments  that  they  expected  to  make.    We  can  note  that  these 
agendas  were  fully  developed  even  for  the  fourteen  year  olds,  indicating  that 
their  concepts  of  their  futures  had  to  have  been  forming  v/ell  before  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

I  doubt  that  these  girls  knew  that  many  of  their  future  plans  simply 
cascaded  from  and  elaborated  a  fundamental  choice  of  direction.    In  other 
words,  I  do  not  think  that  most  of  these  girls  could  have  cogently* described 
the  structure  of  choices  that  lay  so  clearly  in  the  data.    Nonetheless,  I 
suggest  that  the  basic  benaviors  of  all  individuals,  at-risk  and  not-at-risk. 
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can  be  Interpreted  from  the  perspective  of  what  they  can  envision  for 
themselves. 

•For  example,  I  suggest  that  the  girl  who  becomes  the  teenage  mother, 
although  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  hor  "wanting  someone  to  love/'  Is  more 
fundamentally  taking  thr  a-rtlon  that  ets  her  occupy  the  niche  of  "mother"  a 
place  In  the  adult  firmament  that  best  fits  how  $hj  se«»s  her  talents  and 
opportunities.    (Never  mind  the  destructive  potential  of  that  choice  that  we 
can  see.)   From  this  perspective  a  decision  to  keep  the  baby  Is  essential  to 
implementing  her  sense  of  place  in  the  work— and  our  attempts  to  contain  the 
damage  of  teenage  pregnancy  by  trying  to  persuade  her  to  put  the  baby  up  for 
adoption  attests  more  to  our  dimness  than  to  hers. 

The  Individual  who  scrapes  by  to  high  school  graduation,  or  who  drops 
out— or  behaves  so  Intolerably  that  he  or  she  is  pushed  out,  may  not  be  able 
to  envision  and  emotionally  claim  an  adult  future  that  requires  the  core 
curriculum  cf  the  high  school.    When  schools  concentrate  on  narrow  verbal  and 
mathematical-logical  skills,  though  Lord  knows  that  these  are  important,  I 
suggest  that  we  may  inadvertently  limit  their  vision  co  jobs  that  are  highly 
academic  in  content,  whereas  in  fact  only  a  small  share  of  total  jobs  are  of 
this  nature.    As  Howard  Gardner,  the  Harvard  psychologist  and  author  of  fr^M 
ofMind,  noted  in  an  Interview  with  the  Ht^  York  T1»es>  "We  subject  everyone 
to  an  education  where,  if  you  succeed,  yoj  will  be  best  suited  to  be  a  college 
professor."    (November  9,  1986,  Education  Section,  New  York  Tiwes.  p. 23) 

And  if  a  person  cannot  envision  participating  in  adult  jobs  that  are 
highly  academic  in  content,  two  things  happen.   First,  the  individual  cannot 
look  to  the  school  for  hir  or  her  sense  of  ultimate  place  and  trajectory— he 
or  sh,>  o»ust  look  elsewhere,  and  the  school,  in  a  basic  sense,  has  lost  that 
individual.    And  second,  instruction  in  academic  skills  will  become 
irrelevant"  to  the  person— or,  in  decision  theory  terms,  without  "utility". 
Decision  theory  presumes  and  countless  studies  show  that  Individuals— children 
and  adults,  at-risk  and  not-at-risk,  do  things  that  have  utility  for  them— 
that  connect  to  what  they  want  and  where  they  expect  to  be  going. 

In  sum,  the  contrasts  between  in-school  and  out-of-school  mental 
activity  that  Resnick  describes  suggest  that  school-based  learning  is  not 
particularly  related  to  out-of-schocl  activity  for  any  individual .    If  school 
is  head,  out-of-school— everyene's  out-of-school— is  head  and  hand,  mind  and 
environment.    However,  what  we  teach  in  traditional  schools  and  in  manv  basic 
skill  remedial  programs  and  how  we  teach  it  seen  least  relevant  to  those 
individuals  who  lack  the  ability,  or  confidence,  or  desire  to  engage  in 
concentrated  sywbol-based  activity  outside  rf  school,  such  as  the  professional 
occupations.    From  this  perspective,  traditional  schools  and  schooling  m?y  be 
creating  tlieir  own  problems  in  reaching  their  own  learning  goals  and  helitng 
to  produce  the  "at-risk"  learner. 

Let  me  stop  there  and  take  questions. 


887 

EXHtBiT  Z 


Information  in  this  section  has  been  extracted  from 
the  preliminary  analysis  of  individuals  included  m 
the  1972  longitudinal  study  of  high  school  seniors. 
The  full  study,  "A  Cost  Benefit  Analysis  of  Appren- 
ticeship", is  m  print  and  will  be  published  later 
in  1989.    While  the  dat?.  address  the  earnings  of 
members  of  the  high  school  class  o£  1972  who  served 
an  apprenticeship,  peripheral  data  indicate  that 
individuals  who  participated  in  some  form  of  employer 
spcnsored  OJT  during  the  period  of  the  study  exceeded 
the  comparison  group  by  1.2  to  1  as  opposed  to  appren- 
tices who  exceeded  the  comparison  by  a  ratio  of  1.3 
to  1. 
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Table  1  shows  the  average  earnings  for  males  and  females 
between  1975  and  1985  for  apprentices  and  individuals  who 
participated  in  classroom  vocational  education  with  no  work 
experience  component  (comparisons).     The  last  two  columns  of 
each  table  show  the  dollar  difference  and  th^.  percentage 
difference  between  the  two  groups.     As  you  can  see. 
apprentices  earn  nore.  and  the  differential  grows  over  timt' 
whereas  differentials  for  other  employment  and  training 
programs   (CETA.  JTPA)   typically  decline  over  time.  The 
differentials  are  also  consistent  and  not  affected  much  by 
cell/matching  weights. 


Critics  might  cluirr,  rhac  i-.hese  differences  c^n  be  attributed 
to  the  union/non-union  wage  differential  since  the 
apprentices  are  74%  union  and  the  compariosns  only  44% 
union.  However.  Table  2  shows  that  while  there  is  a 
significant  union  differential,    (the  more  stars,   the  bigger 
the  differential/   chore  is  a  separate  Apprent icehsip 
differential.     oecause  there  were  so  tew  females  apprentices 
in  the  sample,   the  difference  only  begins  to  show  up  in 
later  years. 


Why  IS  It  chat  apprentices  earn  laore^    There  are  several 
reasons.     First,  more  of  them  work.     According  to  Table  3  a 
higher  proportion  ot  apprentices  are  in  the  labor  force  ^^nd 
working  full-time  each  ye^»r.     Second,  apprentices  work  more 
-  measured  as  weeKs  work«.-J  between  1972  and  1979.     Table  5 
shows  that  out  oC  a  maximum  364  weeks  i>  male  apprentices 
worked  sn  average  of  304  weeks  compared  to  individuals  in 
the  comparison  group  who  only  worked  an  average  of  283 
weeks.     Female  apprentices  worked  an  average  241  weeks 
whereas  females  in  the  comparison  group  only  worked  an  an 
average  of  208  weeKs.     Finally,   apprentices  get  paid  more 
measured  as  the  median  wage  in  the  current  cr  most  recent 
job  as  of  February  1986   (Table  5). 
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TABLE  1 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  DIFFERENCES 
1  APPRENTICES/COMPARISONS) 
BY  YEAR 


MALES 

'NWEIGHTED 


PERCENT 

L  Ci  I\  ^  Ci  111  X 

197  5 

5  8,209 

36.7  55 

31 .454 

21 .  5% 

1976 

S9.268 

57.785 

31.483 

19.0% 

1977 

S11.660 

39.777 

51 .883 

19.  3% 

1978 

S13.224 

S11.487 

31.737 

15.1% 

1979 

315.0^3 

U3.  286 

32. :37 

17.6% 

1984 

322.^28 

:17. 133 

55.235 

30.  4% 

1985 

S24.T34 

318.539 

36.135 

33.4% 

^.DJUSTED  FOR  CELL 

WEIGHTS 

APPRENTICES 

:CMPARIS0NS 

DIFFERENCE 

PERCENT 

1975 

S8.209 

S6.723 

31.486 

22.  1% 

1976 

39. 263 

37.681 

31.587 

20.7% 

1977 

S11.660 

39.726 

31.934 

19.9% 

1S78 

S13.224 

511.383 

31.341 

16.2% 

1979 

S15.623 

513. 212 

32.411 

18.2% 

1984 

S22.428 

317.215 

35.213 

^jO.  3% 

1985 

S24.734 

518. 512 

36.222 

33.6% 

FEMALE 3 

;nweighted 


APPRENTICES 

COMPARISONS 

DIFFERENCE 

PERCENT 

1975 

33.753 

33.477 

3276 

7.9% 

1976 

34.464 

33.959 

3505 

12.8% 

1977 

56. 421 

54. 229 

32.192 

51.8% 

1978 

38.230 

34.969 

33.261 

65.  6% 

1979 

39.507 

35.716 

33,791 

66.  3% 

1984 

39.927 

36.966 

32.961 

42.  5% 

1985 

512.376 

37.714 

34.62 

60.  4% 

ADJUSTED  FOR  CELL 

WEIGHTS 

APPRENTICES 

COMPARISONS 

DIFFERENCE 

PERCENT 

1975 

33.753 

S3. 498 

3255 

7.3% 

1976 

34.464 

34. 107 

5357 

8.7% 

1977 

36.421 

34.279 

32.142 

50.1% 

1978 

$8,230 

35. 220 

33.010 

57.7% 

1979 

39.507 

35. 862 

33.645 

62.  2% 

1984 

39.927 

37. 396 

32.531 

34.  2% 

1985 

312.376 

S8. 275 

34.101 

49.6% 
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TABLE  2 


XAWIUGS  RscnssioKS 
Amnxnctsxir 

WIICKXID 


NALO 

i«7S  XAJdmcs 

1«77  EAItNIKS 
1«7«  EAXxncs 
1«7«  BAnnNCS 

13  tARRIKS 
PIMAIXS 

in  KAJOfOCS 

i«7ft  lAjomcs 

1«77  EAJtNDtGS 
l«7t  EAJOmCS 

i«7«  lAmxcs 
IMS  lAMncs 


tmomn  vauablcs 
ncn  sanx  moGKAN 

Amsrrzcs    acadoqc     vo-ncK  uacii 


Ml  1.49  * 
10SS7.S4  < 
11555.72  < 

171M.72  * 


•IIH.M  **  1157.77  **•  412.77 
-K)*.M  IM.t  •  35A.15 

••70.36  1032.61  473. W 

•♦M  62  6f5.W  745.15 

•6f6.«6  K76.52  *•  1409.00  • 


769.07  *  15»*.04  •Mt 

1S4.63  2m.5  *** 

6J7.64  2W;.25  •** 

61.5  )2S8.8  •** 

72.13  3749.51  •** 


3055.66  *** 
3162.9  *** 
JU1.«  *** 
4027.74  *** 
S032.t9  MM 

4343.77  *** 
4902.5  **• 


•443.25 
144.5 

•414.24 
22. 13 
1298.44  < 
2752.24  < 
22«»5.13  * 


54*1.94  2241.14  •  705.55  5199. 3J  * 
4454. n  2402.37  •      1114.64       4234.37  ' 


toctomocxc 


•5C9.S1  -57i.7S 

-•77.5*  «  -37*.«3 

•10S4.9S  •  -771.94 

-313.11  -•12.54 

-1159.7«  59.4* 

-2447.U  «  -10S3.9t 

-M44.M  -950.01 


93.48 

83.45 
1177.90  *•  •4J4.54 
2080.54  ***  ^2083.93  **•  -728.45  3207.84 
1545.18        -1791.95  •     2355.78  5142.31 


454.97  *•  2U.29  1244.84  * 
744.41  592.82       1254.13  * 

35.45       1745.04  ***     427.14        1144.97  ** 


353.t  -412.M 
150.40        1504.91  * 


91(».ll 
1414.M 


2153.47  •*  J4J7.24  **  1755.90  4440.V5  **  14W.13  < 
3544.22  ***     4090.04  ***   1884.09        •585.37  •**2791.37  * 


'  Stfritrtcant  at  th*  1  p«rc*nt  ttfl 
SlSRirtcjAt  at  tha  5  p«rc«nt  iml 
StrUrtcant  at  tha  10  |Mt«Mt  1ml 


843.04 
-109S.0* 


1325.71  SWS.53  < 
304.54  2117.08 
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TABLE  3 


PERCENT  WORKING  FULL  TINE 
SAMPLE  AVERAGES 

MALE  FEMALE 

APPRENTI CE    CONP  ARI  SON    APPRENTI CE    COMPARI  SON 


TIRB  PERIOD 

UNWEIGHTED 

OCTOBER  1972  64.3%  38.1% 

OCTOBER  1973  77.2%  54.1% 

OCTOBER  1974  83.3%  69.1% 

OCTOBER  1975  87.1%  ).7% 

OCTOBER  1976  86.2%  80.3% 

OCTOBER  1977  92.0%  91.2% 

OCTOBER  1978  92.9%  93.4% 

OCTOBER  1979  89.7%  93.1% 

FEBRUARY  1986  85.8%  G4.7% 

CELL  WEIGHTED 

OCTOBER  1972  64.3%  37.4% 

OCTOBER  1973  77.2%  52.9% 

OCTOBER  1974  83.3%  68.3% 

OCTOBER  1975  87.1%  78.5% 

OCTOBER  1976  86.2%  79.8% 

OCTOBER  1977  92.0%  91.1% 

OCTOBER  1978           '  92.9%  93.6% 

OCTOBER  1979  89.7%  93.6% 


51.1% 
64.4% 
68.9% 
64.4% 
64.4% 
68.9% 
66.7% 
64.4% 

75.6% 


51.1% 
64.4% 
68.9% 
64.4% 
64.4% 
68.9% 
66.7% 
64.4% 


27,7% 
46.4% 
58.6% 
54.6% 
49.6% 
52.6% 
52.0% 
49.8% 

59.2% 


25.0% 
42.1% 
57.0% 
52.5% 
50.9% 
54.4% 
53.7% 
51.2% 


FEBRUARY  1986 


85.8% 


84.6% 


75.6% 


60.4% 


12 
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TABLE  4 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  WORKED 
1072-1979 
(MAXIMUM  OF  364  WEEKS) 


UNWEIGHTED 
MALE 
FEMALE 


APPRENTICE 
303.8 
241.0 


COMPARISON 
283. 1 
207.7 


WEIGHTED 
MALE 
FEMALE 


303.8 
241.0 


281.5 
209.3 


REGRESSION  ADJUCTED  DIFFERENCE 


MALE 
FEMALE 


:5.D 


TABLE  5 

MEDIAN  HOURLY  WAGE 
CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT 
JOB  HELD  A3  OF 
FEBRUARY  1986 


UNWEIGHTED 


WEIGHTED 


APPRENTICE  COMPARISON 


MALE  312.45  S9.41 

FEMALE  $7.05  S6.49 


MALE  .'512.45  S«.41 

FEMALE  S7.05  S6.49 
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Apprenticeship 

"Ofi,  at  home  had  t  but  staytd* 
'Prtnttcrd  m  my  father's  trad* ..." 


B«ck  in  the  days  whtn  A.  E.  Housnun  wroic  (hesc  lino, 
many  boys  became  apprcniices  because  iradiuon  dictated 
that  a  trade  be  passed  from  father  to  soo.  Today,  yount 
men  and  women  punut  the  skilled  trades  through  apprtn* 
tictship  not  because  of  tradition  but  because  ipprennce* 
ship  develops  marketable  skiUs  arid  leads  to  satis  fyini. 
well'paying  jobs.  Unfonunateiy.  those  who  aspire  to  ths 
skilled  trades  today  arc  not  guaranteed  a^ent^ceships  as 
were  the  eaf'y  crafiworkm*  sons.  The  carpenter's  son  in 
Housnun's  poem  chose  to  fortfo  an  apprenticeship  that 
was  his  for  the  asking.  Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
applicants  are  asking  to  enter  apprenticeship  programs 
that  cen  accommodate  only  a  frtctiod  of  their  numbers. 
^4evenheleu.  the  number  of  apprentices  continues  to 
grow,  because  enough  weU<<iualiried  young  people  persut 
in  applying,  knowing  they  ca*i  earn  the  rewards  the  carpen- 
ter's son  might  have  realised  had  he  followed  in  hb  father's 
footsteps. 

Ai  desirable  a  career  opportunity  as  it  is.  apprenticeship 
remains  a  snious  and  difficult  pcnod  of  study  and  on<the> 
job  training  that  demands  qualified,  dedicated,  and  con- 
saentious  people  riveted  to  the  goal  of  becomm/i  skilled 
craftwof  kera.  Career  seekers  can  decide  whether  they  are 
such  people  by  finding  out  what  apprenticeship  is.  what 
the  qualifications  are  for  different  trades,  and  what  oppor- 
tunities there  are  for  qua*tned  applicant  in  regutered 
apprenticeship  programs.  With  thU  knowledge,  people 
choosing  careers  can  better  decide  whether  apprenticeship 
IS  nght  for  them  and.  if  it  is.  which  trade  and  what  pro- 
g!am  to  enter. 
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Wtal  is  Appmitknhip? 

Apprenticeship  ts  i  prescribed  ievnini  expenence  during 
which  an  tndividuil  cftlled  an  ai^reniice  Icarm  a  trade 
ihroufh  several  )'etrs  of  on-ihe-job  iraimnf  tnd  reUied  in* 
struction.  On-ihe-job  irainins  covers  all  aspects  of  a  iradc. 
For  example,  appreniict  auto  mechanics  learn  not  only 
how  lo  repair  auiomoiive  equipment  but  how  the  various 
systems  are  designed,  how  to  diagnose  malfunctions,  how 
to  use  the  prinapaJ  tools  and  test  equipment  found  in  an 
automotive  shop,  pertinent  safety  precautions,  and  detn- 
up  of  tools  and  work  areas. 

Related  instruction  can  take  place  in  a  cUssroom  or 
through  homc'Study  coursa.  The  teaching  covers  the  tech- 
niques  of  the  trade  and  also  the  theory  behind  the  tech- 
niques.  It  includes  detailed  discussion  of  how  typ^  tasks 
are  performed  and  the  safety  precautions  that  must  be 
taken.  Classes  arc  taught  by  experienced  craftworkers  and 
other  skilled  persons  and  require  the  study  of  various 
trade  manuals  and  educational  materials.  Classes  can  be 
scheduled  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening. 

Apprenticeships  usually  last  about  4  years,  but  may 
range  from  1  to  6  years.  During  this  time,  apprentices  work 
under  journey  worken— the  sutus  they  too  wilt  attain 
after  successfully  completing  their  apprenticeships.  Under 
the  journey  worker's  guidance,  the  apprentice  gradually 
learu  ih^  mechanica  of  the  trade  and  performs  the  work 
unde'    .  and  less  supervision. 

Apprentices  are  full-time  employees.  Generally,  an  ap* 
prentice's  pay  staru  out  at  about  hdf  that  of  ait  experi- 
enced worker  and  increasa  periodkally  throughout  the  ap* 
preniiceship.  Meny  programs  are  cospctuored  by  trade 
unions  that  offer  apprentices  union  membcnhip. 

The  sponsor  of  an  appttnticeship  program  plans,  ad- 
min'isien,  and  pays  for  the  program.  Spowon  caa  be 
unions,  employers,  or  a  caaW'Utlofl  of  the  two.  When  an 
apprentice  is  accepted  a  pr«tra«,  he  or  she  and  the 
sponsor  sign  an  apprcnttcuMp  agreement.  The  apprentice 
agrees  lo  perform  the  work  faiihftiBy  and  complete  the 
related  study,  and  the  sponsor  ajrees  t*  make  every  effort 
to  keep  the  apprentice  employed  and  to  comply  with  stand- 
ards established  for  the  program. 

Apprenticeship  programs  ore  commonly  registered  with 
the  Federal  Government  or  a  federally  approved  Sute  ap* 
preniiceship  agency.  Registered  programs  meet  federally 
approved  standards  rdating  to  job  duties,  related  instruc- 
tion (a  minimum  of  144  houn  a  year  b  recommended), 
wages,  and  safety  and  health  conditions.  ApprentKes  who 
successfully  complete  registered  programs  receive  ccrti  lo- 
cates of  completion  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Laboi 


or  a  federally  approved  Sute  ap^enticeship  agency. 

Registered  programs  offer  apprenticeships  in  over  700 
occupi'jons.  The  list  tccoffipanying  this  aaide— by  no 
means  all-Inclusive— gives  an  indication  of  the  range.  In 
recent  yca.'S,  apprenticeships  have  even  been  tmtiated  in 
public  service  occupations,  such  as  firefighter,  police 
offker,  and  emergency  medical  technician. 

Most  registered  programs  are  sponsored  jointly  by 
employen  and  tabor  unions.  The  administrative  body  in 
such  joint  programs  is  called  a  Joint  Apprenticeship  Com* 
mittee.  Representing  the  union,  management,  and  the 
public,  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  reviews  ap- 
plications for  apprenticeships  and  interviews  applicants.  U 
also  consulu  witn  the  State  apprenticeship  coundl  (if  there 
is  OM)  and  with  revonal  represenutives  of  the  Rureat.  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training— the  administrative  arm  for 
apprenticeship  in  the  U  S.  Department  of  Labor's  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration— concerning  Federal 
apprenticeship  standards,  equal  employment  opponunity. 
safety,  and  simitar  matten. 

Given  the  chance,  people  often  prefer  to  enter  registered 
programs  rather  than  unregistered  programs  because  they 
can  be  sure  of  receiving  training  that  meets  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Also,  graduates 
of  registered  progranu  may  have  an  easie.  time  getting 
jobs  or  changing  employen  because  employers  have  greater 
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•irCTAfl  BMdUllk. 

ctrpcMcr 

fovadry  mculturttst 

roofer 

«}«ctrtca>  tod  radio 

CMKU  ntioa 

fwner 

optoaHdUAKal  i»chn>cttn 

rototravurt  prttt  op«n(or 

ctwtMcd  btoruory 

omaimaul  ironworker 

thact  OMtal  *orfc(r 

iffltr>UB«ni*CMfi  wduacUi 

1  octhoutt 

ugn  wrMa 

computer  poiphml 

jrwHcr 

punter 

■nBamcai 

•QntpoMW  opcnuor 

Uboruory  icdtmcun 

pMtenuntkcr 

ntmsnutk 

cook 

Hudaapt  i&rdnwr 

phococoirtvcr 

suttooary  cagineer 

ckcs.t>-mciMnkil 

cotwitotopn 

kttlbwBcr 

pteftmr 

itcrcotypcr 

•utoinoMt  body  rtptinr 

cuttonuilor 

tektiicr  tunpcr 

pUUr 

noAonaso* 

•utooMttti  Mchtmc 

dtlry  •qwpacM  r«p«ircr 

lK^o(^lp(w  ptowmtUr 

pUie  tiiMhtf 

now  aetwr 

Ukti 

dcaul  ItborBtory  Mduucua 

piuoibcr 

lelcvutoa  and  rodM  repairer 

UoioHcl  •QuipoKM 

drtft«r,  HMchtiMcal 

fMCteRUI 

pocmy  BachiM  operator 

ttrrano  worker 

ltdUUOM 

drydMMr 

■UHKcnMCt  mcchuic 

pruucr  ttoticr  operator 

tilcKTtar 

dcctrtnl  reptinr 

mul  nbrwuor 

privtM  braadi  euhu«e 

too(-«od^  maker 

bookWndcf 

dactronki  RMdunie 

itouOer 

track -body  biuldcr 
upheburcr.  Insidt 

■wdd  maker 

progranuncr.  b«aioetf 

b«Uiwr.  «n-ro<nd 

nviroQcneiKal  coMiol 
I7MM  iwuUn-Mrvkcr 

BotKNype  ktytetfd 

proadMtki  uctwKtaM 

•aOpApcr  prMcar 

nbiacuatJur 
obVuioa  Utentory 

rira  tqwpnoH  ■"•^rtf 

opcrvor 
muncTKal  cooirol  OMduar 

pwatpcr-mcr 
1   quakty  cootfol  itttpactor 

wanmtcr  trausKM  ptoM 

operator 

flrtfitlMf 

opcrtior 

radiapapbcr 

weMinc  tccMkiaa 

car  rtpAim 

floor  Uytr 

opcrsii&f  to^tficcr 

finer 

X<tay  oQuipwent  tcsi^r 

coar»denct  in  the  quality  of  the  trauuof  rtcaved  in 
refutered  protranu  Many  employin  offer  excellent  tnun> 
tnf  opponunif^  but  do  not  ptmapaie  in  a  rc|utered  ap> 
prtctkcihip  prosrtfli.  prefcnuig  to  recruit  only  qualiOcd 
skiikd  worken  iimead  of  traimnc  unskilled  worken  for 
theu  own  partictUar  needs. 

Wky  Apfmtk«sW#? 

All  the  arfumtttU  for  IcamiAi  a  skilled  trade  apply  to'ai>- 
prenticeship:  A  skill  leu  craftworkcrs  apan  rrom  other 
worken.  is  tatisfyiai  and  rewardiag.  ud  is  a  marketable 
asset.  But  why  learn  a  trade  throush  apfreadceship  Instead 
of  through  some  other  —thodT  Among  other  reasons,  ap* 
prtnUccship  gives  wwtin  vtrsatUity  1^  teaching  them  all 
aspccu  of  a  trade.  H  feripe  them  learn  to  work  with  dir 
ferent  kinds  of  peoylt  fti  as  actual  working  situation.  It 
familiarixes  them  with  llw  averaU  picture  of  a  company's 
operatioa  and  ocgaaiiad— .  Oeaerally.  aa  organized  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  can  earn  graduates  recognition  as 
skilled  workers  and  can  ensure  them  good  jobs  with  good 
W. 

A  study  of  apprenticesh^  graduates  and  other  craft- 
workers  in  six  atics  conckidcd  that  "ipprcntKtship  train* 
ine  gives  constnictioa  [craftworken]  considerable  advan- 
tage  over  those  trained  by  iaforml  means."  Apprentice- 
ship graduates  in  the  study  were  more  educated,  worked 


more  steadily,  learned  their  trades  faster,  and  were  more 
likely  to  be  supervtson  than  nonapprenticed  craftworken. 
The  same  study  showed  that  apprenticeship  produced  bet< 
ter  skilled,  more  productive,  and  safer  aaftworkers.  Ap- 
prenticeship graduates  were  also  more  hkeiy  to  expeneoce 
fewer  and  Mefer  periods  of  unemployment  than  craft- 
worken  trained  in  informal  ways,  since  employen  retain 
better  skilled  worken  and  often  speaflcally  request  them 
for  a  Job. 

But  the  apprcnticcshq)  picture  is  not  all  roses.  The  com- 
petition  to  "get  in**  »  high.  Apprentices  face  possible 
unemployment  if  the  sponsoring  employer  runs  out  of 
work  temporarily.  The  work  can  be  technically  hard  and 
physically  demanding.  ^)preatices  must  show  they  are 
learning  the  trade  or  be  dropped  during  the  probationary 
period.  Beginning  apprentices  may  fed  their  work  u 
menial  or  boring.  And  more  advanced  apprentices  may 
feel  that  their  pay  is  less  than  what  they  could  earn 
elsewhere  with  their  skills. 

Women  face  many  unique  ly^^* « Jes  to  apprenticeships 
traditionally  a  male  domain.  AAfaough  more  women  are 
entering  appr^ticeship  programs  and  bciag  accepted  by 
their  male  peers,  many  fed  they  are  breaking  into  a  man*s 
world— that  they  need  much  courage  and  self<onfldence 
in  additiM  to  the  abilities  required  af  all  apprentices.  Tbey 
have  to  contend  with  the  steraotyped  attitudes  of  many  of 
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Ihetr  male  coworken.  For  example,  men  ofien  iry  to  pro* 
lect  women  Trom  heavy  or  dirty  work,  bdtevinf  ihat 
women  are  too  frail  or  delicate  to  handle  tt.  On  the  other 
hand.  $omc  men  make  work  even  harder  for  women,  be- 
cause the  men  Ted  (hat  women  don't  belong  in  the  trade.  A 
study  or  apprenticeship  programs  in  Wisconsin  concluded: 
"The  barrier  to  women  is  not  the  dirrtcult  or  dirty  nature 
or  some  of  the  jobs,  but  the  breaking  ot  a  uboo  and  the 
treading  onto  a  territory  that  has  remained  the  preserve  of 
tu  male  imtiates."  Addtttona]  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
laws  und  greater  numbers  ot  women  m  apprenticeship  nuy 
help  to  change  these  atutudes. 

• 

Seicctlat  *  Trade 

When  deciding  what  trade  to  enter,  prospective  appreo* 
tices  should  consider  such  Tactws  as  the  vocational  charac* 
teristics  of  the  dirferent  trades,  their  qualtflcations  as  ap- 
plicants, and  the  market  for  jobs  in  the  geographic  area  in 
which  they  would  serve  an  apprenticeship.  Counselon  can 
help  applicants  find  out  about  the  trades,  give  them  tests  to 
evaluate  their  abilities,  and  tell  them  something  about  the 
job  market  in  their  local  area.  But  the  applicants  must 
decide  for  themselves  not  only  what  they  would  be  best  at. 
but  what  they  would  enjoy  doing  the  most,  and  what  they 
would  stick  with  for  the  duration  of  an  apiHvnticcship. 

Although  there  are  many  apprenticeable  occupations, 
not  all  are  available  in  all  areas  of  the  country.  Some  areas 
offer  only  certain  types  of  apprenticeship.  For  example,  in 
the  Dutrict  of  Columbia  most  apprenuccshtps  are  in  the 
construction  industry  because  there  is  little  local  industry 
to  support  the  industrial  trades.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
country,  construction  accounts  for  well  over  half  of  the 
regutered  apprentices. 

When  exptonng  occupttioos,  one  should  consider  the 
working  conditions  of  atcli.  Docs  the  work  require 
stamina,  as  m  ironworktas  or  sbeet*metal  work?  Docs  tt 
require  moving  from  job  lo  Job,  as  in  construction,  or 
wearing  speaal  clothing,  as  in  insulation  work?  Is  it 
monotonous?  Is  it  dean  as  in  elcctnctl  work  or  dirty  as  in 
automotive  maintenance?  What  are  the  special  safety  and 
health  hazards? 

The  characteristics  of  the  particular  apprenticeship  pro* 
gram  should  also  be  examined.  What  training  ftdlitics  are 
available?  What  u  the  work  environment?  What  kinds  of 
related  instruction  are  given?  Does  the  program  have  man. 
datory  dassroom  work,  or  does  it  require  apprentices  to 
complete  home-study  lessons  and  pass  periodic  cxamtna. 
tions?  What  does  it  cost  for  books  and  tools?  Most  pro- 
gram sponsors  provide  study  materials,  but  often  appren- 
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tices  must  purchase  standard  manuab,  such  as  those  used 
by  dectncuns.  Also,  apprentice  mechanics  are  frequently 
required  to  supply  thar  own  set  of  basic  tools,  is  union 
membership  rcquued?  If  so,  when  Is  it  offered  to  appren* 
liccs.  anJ  are  they  charged  reduced  umon  dues?  Does  the 
program  offer  dual  enrollment  in  a  community  college 
through  which  an  associate  degree  could  be  earned  while 
completing  an  ^>prenticeshtp?  Finally,  is  the  apprentice* 
ship  program  registered  with  the  Federal  or  Sute  govern* 
ment?  This  quesuon  ts  sigmficant,  as  regtsiraiion  indicates 
that  the  program  is  likdy  to  be  of  high  quality. 

After  exair  iag  the  trades,  ^ospccuve  apprentices 
should  examiiw  themsdves.  What  do  they  Ukt  to  do? 
Where  do  they  like  to  work?  Are  they  good  at  dose  work 
or  would  they  rather  work  with  less  detail?  What  are  their 
qualifications?  Do  they  have  a  high  schod  diploma?  Are 
their  reasons  for  wanting  to  enter  an  apprenticeship  good 
enough  to  satisfy  the  comimttee  that  will  interview  ihem^ 
Most  unportant^,  are  they  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
work  ng,  studying,  and  completing  the  term  of  an  appren* 
ticesi  ip? 

QvaUfyiag  for  a  Rrograas 

The  process  of  qualifying  for  an  apprenticeship  program 
can  be  brief  or  long,  depending  on  the  individual's  quali* 
ficattons  and  the  requirements  and  schedules  of  the  differ* 
ent  programs.  Special  programs,  discussed  in  more  detail 
bdow,  provide  tutonng  and  counseling  to  those  who  need 
hdp  in  qualifying. 

Having  a  dose  rdattve  in  the  trade  used  to  be  an  advan- 
tage in  competing  for  an  apprenticeship.  Not  any  more, 
uy  sponson.  Having  a  skiUed  craftworker  in  the  family 
may  help  an  applicant  find  out  about  openings.  But.  under 
law,  all  applicants  must  be  qualified  to  enter  regutered 
programs  and  be  treated  equally  dunng  the  selection  proc- 
esv  without  regard  to  race,  rdigion,  color,  sex,  or  national 
on  gin. 

7A#  rfquittnuntt.  Generally,  program  sponson  look 
for  prospective  apprentices  who  have  the  mechanical  and 
mental  abthties  to  master  the  techniques  and  technology  of 
a  trade.  Therefore,  sponson  set  qualification  standards 
that  applicants  must  meet.  Federal  regulations  require  thai 
apprentices  be  sdected  on  the  basts  of  objective  and 
specific  sundards. 

Requirements  vary  from  trade  to  trade,  program  to  pro- 
gram, and  plan  to  plan.  However,  they  usually  ^over  four 
facton:  Age.  education,  aptitude,  and  physical  condition. 
For  example,  an  applicant  may  have  to  pass  an  aptitude 
test,  have  a  high  school  diploma,  meet  an  age  requiremenii 
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pus  occtJiMiionaUy  esscniUl  physical  rcquimnaiu.  have 
acceptable  jchool  ptda,  have  work  expenence  m  a  similar 
new,  and  be  miennewed.  A  parucular  proiram  may  re- 
quire a  dnvcr*s  license  and  expenence  workios  successfully 
as  part  of  a  group. 

In  accordance  witb  child  Ubor  Uwi,  the  minimum  allow- 
able  ate  for  an  apprentice  is  16  yean;  however,  most  pro* 
trims  set  the  nummum  ate  for  entty  at  18  because  com- 
pany ittsufince  poliaes  frequently  covet  only  workers  U 
and  over.  The  maximum  ate  varies  amont  prognuns  and 
IS  subject  to  provisions  of  individual  State  laws  oc  ate  dis* 
criminauoo.  For  example,  one  i^otram  for  carpenters  seu 
the  maximum  at  21  years,  another  at  27.  The  maximum 
ate  for  veterans  is  hither  because  at  least  pan  of  their  tune 
m  the  setvKe  can  be  subtracted  from  their  ate. 

The  minimum  level  of  education  required  also  vanes. 
Most  protnmi  require  entrants  to  have  a  hifli  school 
diploma  or  lu  tqpMuHL  Retardless  of  the  level  of  educa- 
tion required,  appcwioet  need  a  Tuin  groundint  m  read- 
int,  wntint.  and  MtiMsaatics— all  basic  to  the  skilled 
trades.  Courses  in  ikop  math,  draftint.  «nd  physia  and 
other  courses  relatad  to  the  technical  and  mechanical 
trades  are  also  hifhly  recommended. 

Educational  attainment  of  apprentices  has  been  climb- 
ini  steadily.  The  number  of  apprentices  with  some  coUi^ 
educaUon  has  Increased.  Unable  to  And  suiuUe  jobs  in 
their  own  fields,  collete  graduates  have  turned  incraaintly 
to  the  skilled  trades  for  work.  This  movement  has  put  the 
huh  school  traduate  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantate  when 
competint  for  apprenticeship  openints.  Collete  traduates 
««  at  times  more  southt  after  by  protram  sponsors  be- 


cause of  thar  potential  for  manatement  responsibility. 
However,  the  high  school  graduate  with  a  vocational  edu- 
cation may  have  taken  more  relevant  courses  in  high 
school  and  may  show  more  sincere  interest  during  an  inter- 
view. Also,  some  employers  prefer  to  hire  high  school 
graduates  in  the  belief  that  these  workers  are  more  tikdy 
than  college  graduates  to  makea  sktUed  trade  iheir  lifetime 
vocation. 

Vocational  schoob  can  help  people  prepare  for  appren- 
ticeship. Although  they  don't  provide  on-the-job  expen- 
ence. they  do  make  studenu  familiar  with  materials  in  the 
shop,  techniques  of  the  craft,  and  ufety  praaices  Also, 
advanced  standing  is  sometimes  granted  to  enterini  ap- 
prentices who  have  attended  vocational  school.  This  train- 
ing could  result  in  a  shortened  ai^renuceship  and  «  higher 
starting  wage. 

Many  apprenticeship  programs  require  appltcanu  to 
have  certain  aptitudes  as  demonstrated  by  passing  appro- 
pnaie  validated  tesu.  For  example,  the  applicant  may  be 
required  to  pass  a  Speafic  Aptitude  Tett  Battery  (sat»)  test 
administered  by  a  State  Job  Service  agency.  The  sat»  tests 
two  or  more  of  the  following  nine  general  aptitudes:  Oen- 
«ral  learning  abuity  (cognitive  functionirg).  verba!  apti- 
tude, numencal  aptitude,  spatial  aptitude,  form  perception 
(the  ability  to  percave  small  detaib  in  an  object),  dencal 
perception  (the  ability  to  dutinguish  pertinent  detail), 
motor  coorduiadon,  finger  dexterity,  and  manual  dextenty. 

Each  battery  tesu  different  combinations  of  these  nine 
general  aputudes  because  each  occupation  requires  differ- 
ent specific  abilities.  For  example,  the  sat»  for  a  machine 
operator  measures  only  an  applicant's  finter  dexterity. 
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while  the  one  for  t  medkal  technkUn  lesu  four  aptt* 
(udes—ienertl  learmni  abOMy.  verbal  apiuude.  form 
perception,  and  clerkaJ  prnv^ftioa. 

The  lensih  of  a  satv  dcptadt  oo  the  apUiiMlcs  it  mcas* 
ures.  Some  questions  are  written,  and  some  lesu  use  pet* 
boards  and  other  apparatus  for  meastrint  nunual  apti* 
ludes  such  as  ftnier  dexterity.  "Low,**  "medium."  and 
"htgh"  scores  are  fiven.  Some  progranu  will  accept  only  a 
"hith"  ratinf,  others  a  "medtum"  rattni. 

At!  nine  lenera!  aptitudes  are  tested  by  the  General  Ap- 
titude Test  Battery  (oati).  This  u  frequenity  used  by 
counselon  to  help  people  interested  in  apprenttcesntp 
decide  which  trade  to  pursue. 

Some  companies  devtse  Md  administer  thetr  own  tests. 
They  report  the  scores  to  whoever  is  handhni  the  appren* 


ttceship  apt^ication.  Such  lesu  often  measure  an  appit* 
cant's  ramittartty  with  the  tools  and  the  terms  of  the  trade. 

People  who  get  nervous  or  who  have  other  problems 
taking  tesu  can  get  a  heipful  booklet  published  by  the 
Employment  Service  called  "Doing  Your  Best  on  Aptitude 
Tesu."  Abo  available  are  special  versions  of  the  tests  for 
people  who  spealc  Spanish. 

Finally,  most  programs  reouire  good  general  health  as 
proven  ud  documented  by  an  examination  by  a  physiaan. 
General  physical  factors,  such  as  health  history*  family 
health,  and  stamina,  are  discussed  during  (he  interview. 
Sonieiintes  spcciHc  levels  of  physical  abilities  are  required 
to  do  such  things  as  close,  detailed  work.  By  law.  physical 
Size  can  no  longer  eliminate  an  applicant  from  considera- 
tion  unless  (he  sponsor  can  prove  (hat  size  would  prevent 
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the  applicant  froin  iMraint  the  trade  or  beiof  aUc  to  do 
the  work.  For  exajnplt^  tomt  apprenticeship  proiranu  for 
Uw  cnrorcement  offfem  k«vc  a  mtnimuni  hotht  require- 
ment.  Alto,  some  vMjtk  9mih  as  railroad  work,  require 
treat  physical  stitapPaad  ttamiBa.  Physical  handicaps 
that  would  not  i:.iarfti«  with  a  penoa's  performance  on 
the  job  would  not  be  groundt  for  disqualifVint  an  appli* 
cant. 

77k#  kutrvkw.  All  apptlcatiom  art  reviewed  by  the 
sponsor— often  the  personnel  office— to  make  sure  ap(^- 
cants  have  fuIflUed  the  lencral  requirements.  If  they  have, 
the  Joint  Apprenti<  eship  Committee  or  the  administrauve 
body  represcntmt  the  sponsor  will  interview  each  applh 
cant. 

At  the  ioicTview,  a  troup  of  about  four  people  wiU  ask 


questions  tbout  the  applicant's  physical  health,  interest  in 
the  trade,  and  atuiude  toward  the  type  of  work  that  would 
be  performed  by  the  apprentice.  Personal  traits  such  as  ag- 
grmiveness  and  sincerity  also  wiQ  be  notod.  Questions 
sud)  as  these  may  be  asked:  Do  you  like  to  work  with  your 
hands?  What  makes  you  think  you'd  be  a  good  craft* 
worker?  Do  you  know  that  the  woric  is  hard?  Interviewers 
warn  to  know  if  appUcanu  are  qualified,  but  the  oral  ex* 
anunation  also  helps  them  to  determine  whether  ap{^icants 
would  commit  tlienudves  to  the  work  and  whether  (hey 
would  be  persistent  enou^  to  finish  the  program. 

After  the  interview,  the  committee  rates  the  applicant 
numeriodly,  based  on  his  or  her  qualifications  and  the  in* 
tervicw  (see  sample  evc<uaiion  sbeeu).  This  rating  deter* 
mines  the  applicant's  place  on  the  register,  or  wailing  list. 
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for  apprenlicnhtp  openinis.  People  who  wani  lo  niove  up 
on  4  retisier  mty  improve  ihcir  raling  by  increuinf  iht 
tevel  of  ihctr  qutlifioiiions.  iuch  »s  by  ttking  courses  If 
applictnu  (hmic  they  were  unfaiity  mcd.  ihey  am  rcquesi 
Mocher  interview,  or  trnxher  review  of  ihctr  appliatioa 
by  ihc  commii»e«. 

AJthou|h  ihere  it  no  $«t  of  qucsiions  Uui  intervlewen 
muji  ask.  recordj  o^  interviews  are  kepi,  indudjni  bnef 
summaries  of  speaffc  factors  covered,  such  as  motivation, 
ambition,  and  willingness  to  accept  direction.  These  rec- 
ords are  reqwred  of  retiitered  proframs  and  help  the  com- 
mittee members  review  their  notes  and  explain  raUnfs  to 
appiicams. 

If.  after  2  years,  an  appiicani  has  not  been  referred  for 
an  apprenticeship  opcnini,  the  applicant  must  reactivate 
his  or  her  nie  by  reapplying.  Although  the  process  of  reap- 
plication  does  not  rfquire  another  interview,  appUcanu 
should  try  to  impron  -heir  ratings  by  maJcini  a  better  im- 
pression at  a  second  interview. 

Gettlat  In 

Getting  on  a  register  is  a  major  step  towsrd  apprenticeship, 
but  It's  only  halfway  there.  The  other  half  is  being  placed 
in  a  program.  The  wait  on  a  register  can  last  months  or 
even  yean,  depending  on  the  number  of  qualified  ^pli- 
cams  and  the  number  of  ^)enings. 

Openings  for  new  apprentices  occur  usually  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Therefore,  qualified  appUcanu  khould  be 
prepared  for  a  long  wait  between  referrals.  However, 
usually  more  than  one  program  per  trade  operates  in  an 
area,  and  different  programs  may  recruit  at  different  times 
during  the  year.  Trades  with  seasonal  needs  for  worken, 
such  as  consinictlon,  may  recniii  only  dunng  the  warmer 
months.  The  service  and  manufacturing  industries,  on  the 
other  hand,  c4n  recruit  lay  tiac  during  the  year,  as  they 
are  not  u»ually  affected  by  Iht  weather. 

Qu^JUa  AppUcmm,  Kcccnily,  the  number  of  quail- 
Tied  appUcanu  seems  lo  havt  reached  flood  level  on  many 
registers  of  local  apprenticeship  programs.  Although 
about  60.000  openings  for  apprentices  occur  each  year,  in 
1979,  367,647  people  wanted  to  get  into  them.  Of  that 
number.  37,205  were  women.  In  the  construction  trades 
alone,  an  estimated  eight  applicanu  are  qualified  for  every 
opening. 

The  more  populated  areas  have  larger  numbers  of  appH. 
cations,  but  often  have  enough  industry  to  support  more 
apprentices.  Sq,  although  the  less  populated  areas  may 
have  less  competition  for  openings,  they  may  not  support 
as  many  apprentices. 


Opfnintu  The  availability  of  apprenticeships  m  an 
trea  depends  on  three  major  elemenu:  (I)  economic  condi- 
tions, (2)  the  wtlUngness  of  employers  to  train  skilled  craft- 
worken,  and  (3)  new  technology. 

As  economic  coodiUons  change,  so  does  the  demand  for 
skiUed  worken.  When  employment  is  high  and  construc- 
tion and  industrial  production  are  booming,  more  skiUed 
worken  are  needed,  and  more  apprentices  must  be  trained 
to  help  flU  the  need.  When  economic  conditions  are  bad. 
apprenticeships  are  scarce. 

WbtraTaG«rorHel» 

Many  organizations,  such  as  tabor  unions  and  pubUc  agen- 
cies, can  provide  information  about  apprentioesk:p.  Spe- 
oal  programs  ars  available  to  help  people  qualify  for 
tpprcntkeship  and  to  encourage  special  groups  to  apply. 

Two  agencws  are  designed  primarily  to  help  sponsors. 
These  agencies  are  Sute  and  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  (sat)  and  State  appren- 
ticeship councils.  Their  addresses  are  Usted  at  the  end  of 
ihn  article. 

People  who  Uve  in  areas  not  served  by  any  of  these 
sources  can  go  directly  to  a  Joint  Apprenticeship  Commit- 
tee or  other  program  sponw  f«f  information  about  spe^ 
cific  programs.  For  more  general  information,  they  can 
contact  regional  sat  offices  in  nearby  areas  by  mail,  or 
they  may  contact  their  Khool  counselor  or  a  local  job  serv- 
ice of  fke. 

Spttki  Ptoimta,  Many  special  programs,  funded  by 
the  Depanmeni  of  Labor,  promote  apprentioship  \q  dis- 
advantaged groups  and  to  other  people  previously  not  en- 
couraged to  apply  for  apprenticeship  opemngs.  These 
outreach  programs  are  sponsored  by  concerned  groups  and 
labor  orgaiizatlons  to  provide  Infofmaiion.  tutonng, 
counseling,  and  other  services  that  help  prepare  people  for 
entry  into  apprenticeship  programs.  General  program.*  are 
designed  to  helpltrgegroups.suchas  members  of  minority 
groups  and  women.  Othen  pinpoint  specific  subgroups, 
such  as  Navalo  Indians  or  women  in  a  certain  location  or 
trade. 

Outreach  counselon  give  applicanu  such  information  as 
when  programs  are  recruiting,  what  the  eligibility  require- 
menu  are,  what  information  the  appUcant  must  have  on 
file  with  the  office,  and  where  and  when  tutoring  will  begin 
for  preparing  to  take  quaUfying  examinations.  Tutonng 
sessions  last  from  t  to  I  weeks,  with  the  average  applicant 
attending  2  weeks  of  sessions.  Session  leadm  discuss  how 
to  take  and  pass  examinaiions,  and  they  counsel  and  pre- 
pare appUcanu  for  the  -nierview.  Special  subjecu  such  a. 
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twk  mth,  tfdiBfc  or  ■trfnticil  WMonfat  alio  may  be 
orrered. 

la  today's  hlfhry  technical  world,  whether  in  todwtry. 
commerce,  or  public  tcrvicei,  apprenticeship  is  stiU  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  acquirt  the  occupational  skills  required 
for  full  qualiflcation  in  an  ever-tncrmlni  number  of 
career  Adds. 

This  artidc  provides  some  teneral  informatkm  about 
spprenticcshlpi.  To  find  out  about  specific  requireraettu 
of  local  programs,  potential  applicants  should  contact 
local  sources  of  information.  To  find  out  about  these  pro- 
irirns.  they  should  check  local  dirtctodes  or  contact  t^jeir 
local  Employment  Service  office.  OOQ 
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SUMMARY 


(1)  An  Advisory  Committee  of  representatives  of  higher 
education,  construction  management,  and  labor  was 
established  to  assess  and  guide  the  activities  of 
the  Program; 

(2)  Model  curricula  for  dually-enrolled  apprentices 
were  forroulated; 

(3)  Dual  Enrollment  Programs  were  initiated  in  more 
than  20  stat       serving  over  2,300  apprentice 
operating  en9   .eers,  35%  of  whom  were  non-white; 

(4)  Two  successful  types  of  Dual  Enrollment  Programs 
were  developed:    a  local  program  model,  geared  to 
part-time  instruction,  and  a  regional  model,  geared 
to  full-time  instruction? 

(5)  Efforts  were  made  to  disseminate  information  about 
the  Program  throughout  all  segments  of  industry  and 
higher  education; 

(6)  Linkages  between  Associate  Degree  programs  and  four- 
year  programs  were  initiated. 


local  level.  The  original  models  have  been  repli:ated  and  adapted 
WW  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  as  students,  offering  options  for 
pursuing  post-secondary  study  through  recognition  of  apprenticeshii 
as  wjrthy  of  academic  credit. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Tht  Operating  Enginttr  T^ade 


1*  Tht  Inttrnationax  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  (lUOE)  is 

an  organization  of  approximately  358,000  'nenvbers  (420,000  at  the 
time  of  the  demonstration  project),  encompassing  two  main  juris- 
dictions.   The  branch  to  which  about  thr fie- fourths  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers'  mftntbership  belongs,  formally 
called  hoisting  and  portable,  encompasses  the  operators  of  heavy 
equipment  used  in  construction  and  the  repairmen  who  service  heavy 
equipment.    These  members  are  called  operating  engineers.  The 
lUOE's  other  main  branch  consisc*  of  stationary  engineers,  who 
operate  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  in  power  plants,  large 
buildings,  factories,  and  the  like.    The  demonstration  phase  of 
the  Dual  Enrollment  Program  was  concerned  chiefly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, with  the  hoisting  and  portable  branch  of  the  lUOE, 

2.  During  the  past  few  decades,  rapid  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  trade  of  operating  engineer.    The  rapid  growth  in 
construction  activities  of  all  types  (particularly  the  federal 
highway  program)  has  provided  an  accelerating  demand  for  skilled 
operators,  although  the  ever-increasing  size  of  construction 
machinery  requires  fewer  operators  per  volume  of  work  performed. 
The  constantly  ri&ing  cost  and  complexity  of  equipment  requires 
higher  and  higher  levels  of  operator  skills  if  high  production 
rates  are  to  be  maintained. 

3.  One  response  of  the  industry  to  the  pressing  need  for  rore 
and  better  trained  operating  engineers  ,ras  to  establish  apprentice- 
ship and  training  programs,  jointly  sponsored  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment.   Some  75  of  these  local  progreuns  (55  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ject) now  train  operating  engineers. 


Structure  of  the  lUOE's 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  Programs 


4.  Although  they  are  governed  by  national  apprenticeship 
standards  registered  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  the  operating  engineer  joint  apprenticeship  and  training 
committees  are  operated  autonomously  by  representatives  of  labor 
and  industry.    The  National  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
Committee  for  Operating  Engineers  (NJATCOE)  reviews  the  national 
apprenticeship  standa*:ds  as  necessary  and  acts  as  an  advisory  body. 
The  local  apprenticeship  program  is  the  locus  uf  all  training  and 
educational  activity. 

5.  The  structure  of  operating  engineer  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams vary  according  to  local  needs,  although  all  programs  must 
adhere  to  the  national  standards.    Most  apprenticeship  programs 
arc  of  three  years  duration,  though  some  are  four  years  in  length. 
Every  program  must  by  faderal  regulation  include  at  least  144 
hours  per  year  of  classroom  instruction,  plus  required  field 
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instruction  «t  training  sitti  optrattd  by  th«  joint  apprenticeship 
conmtt«e.    Most  clasioi  are  held  during  evenings  end  weekends* 
however,  many  programs  have  adopted  the  "full-time  training"  ' 
concept,  where  apprentices  receive  classroom  and  field  trainina 
full-tirae  for  one  or  two  weeks  at  a  time.  ^ 

6.  A  comprehensive  teaching  curriculum,  including  student 

workbooks,  instructor's  manuals,  audio-visual  aids,  and  supple- 
mentary readings,  has  been  prepared  by  the  lUOE  for  every  topic 
in  the  apprenticeship  program.    All  apprenticeship  programs  use 
these  curriculum  materials,  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions 
In  recent  years,  the  incorporation  of  performance  based  trainina 
and  performance  tests  into  the  teaching  curriculum  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  operating  engineer  instruction. 


t                     11.     THE  PREMISE  OF  THE  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 
DUAL  ENROLLMEtiT  PR05RSH  


7.  The  technical  knowledge  and  educational  discipline 
required  of  an  indentured  apprentice  in  the  operating  engineer's 
trade  is  similar  to  the  knowledge  required  of  an  undergraduate 
student  in  his  or  her  first  two  years  of  study.    The  growing 
complexity  and  technological  evolution  of  construction  processes 
and  heavy  equipment  have  necessitated  increased  technical  knowl- 
edge and  advanced  training  on  the  part  of  the  operating  engineers. 
At  the  time  of  the  Dual  Enrollment  demonstration  project,  many 
Operating  Engineer  apprentices  were  already  receiving  instruction 
at  colleges,  often  taking  courses  designed  specifically  for  them, 
but  not  receiving  college  credit.    Some  courses  taught,  however, 
were  a  part  of  the  school's  regular  offerings,  and  would  have 
carried  credit  if  the  apprentices  were  matriculated. 

8.  At  the  same  time,  leaders  in  the  construction  industry 
expressed  great  concern  over  the  need  for  better  trained  manage- 
ment personnel.    According  to  these  leaders,  two  types  of  persons 
were  becoming  managers,  and  both  tended  to  have  significant  draw- 
backs:   the  first  type,  the  degreed  engineer,  frequently  had  little 
experience  or  knowledge  of  what  actually  happened  on  the  job  site, 
and  how  day  to  day  problems  were  handled.    The  second  type,  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  of  experienced  craftsmen,  knew  the  job  well, 
but  lacked  formal  technical  and  managerial  training. 

9.  Apprenticeship  programs  and  union  leaders  also  recognized 
that  their  organizations  needed  individuals  with  more  sophisticated 
training  and  who  could  easily  assimilate  new  developments  in  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  construction  industry.  Appren- 
ticeship programs  needed  better  qualified  instructors,  and  unions 
needed  more  highly  trained  representatives. 

10.  The  growing  trend  toward  "degree  conociousness"  in  Uiited 
States  society  further  facilitated  an  adaptation  to  formal  educa- 
tion of  apprentices.    Occupational  and  physical  mobility  as  well 
as  technological  change  have  made  credentialism  a  growing  force  in 
the  U.S.    This  trend  has  in  turn  created  more  pressure  for  non- 
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tradltiontl  formt  of  •ducation  and  accrtdiution  that  would  .tt^mnt 
to  Integrate  incrcaaingly  diverst  tourcas  of  inStructiSS  mI^^^ 
method,  of  accreditation  have  been  used  by  insS'tSuonS  if  ^«Lr 
2y":;iiinat'?orar'"  r Z^'J^'^'^"*^  •dLatLl'^'J?;:din%'c?edit 
tlo^S^'e^rX  :;p:?iSc:f  independent  .tudy,  and  ?ecognx- 

5rew  the  idea  of  the  Dual  Enrollment 
*  cooperative  program  between  colleges  and  local  joint 
apprenticeship  programs,  wherein  a  "dually-enroUed-  apprentice 
could  pursue  a  curriculum  meeting  independently  the  reqS"em^nts 
de^Ie!  journeyman  status  and  completion  of  an  as^ciate 

hv'«.ho<r^^^^J"4"^  ^f"^'  between  institutions  that  were  separated 
to  ^cietfi  nip«»?pS^S^  roles  and  traditions,  but  have  res^nded 
l^^pS  f  S      f,*'^  becoming  functionally  more  closely  re- 

lated, the  Dual  Enrollment  Program  represents  a  step  toward  the 
better  integration  of  the  American  educational  system.    The  pro- 
pe^anrJ^^cS^''''?.''"/  completely  voluntary  baii,  to  courses 
perhaps  too  specialized  or  technical  to  be  appropriate  in  an 

o^Tvoinr^iL'pr'";!'"^-         2^^  reco??n?J"Je  achievement 

?ic^h?n  \  Who  successfully  completes  his  or  her  appren- 

li^«?V^'.^"^  i^^^  provides  expanded  career  options.    The  Dual 
or  niir2«  InltnV^  »t  "O"**  time  during  his  or  her  life,  wish 

II  ""Sf^S"'.^"  "^^"^^  ^«  associate  degree  would 

n».?^?  5V  ^^5^^'  degree.    Enrollees  can  complete  their 

Dual  Enrollment  Programs  regardless  of  economic  status. 


concerned  parties  felt  that  a  program  such  as 
this  would  not  only  provide  greater  opportunities  for  personal 
tuifiiiment  and  career  advancement  to  the  apprentice,  but  would 
United  St  t"  ^  improve  the  status  of  craftsmanship  in  the 


111.    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DUAL  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAM 

14.         The  National  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  committee 
for  Operating  Bnrjineers  received  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development/Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  to  initiate  the  Dual  Enrollment  Program     -he  proiect  Sas 
funded  for  the  period  of  August  15,  1972  through  Dece^efn?  19?! 
Tne  basic  objectives  of  this  grant  were  to:  "eceiuoer  jj.,  lyys. 

i*  conduct  a  demonstration  project  to  assess  the 

feasibility  of  combining  regular  apprentice  on-the- 
job  training  with  junior  college  formal  instruction, 
with  full  credit  given  for  completion  of  apprentice 
/ux  ^'•^^  *■  college  degree  requirements; 

(b)  develop  a  model  curriculum  for  apprentices  to  fulfill 
the  preceding  objective j 

(c)  enroll  300  apprentices,  all  volunteers,  in  dual 
enrollment  programs ; 
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(d)  expand  tht  carttr  options  of  participants  in  this 
:>ual  Enrollment  Program  by  developing  litikages  and 
identifying  colleges  with  four-yeer  programs  which 
would  accept  successful  completers  of  the  Dual 
Enrollment  Program  as  degree  candidates; 

(e)  solicit  cooperation,  and  review,  advise,  and  generate 
support  for  the  program  among  joint  apprenticeship 
committees  and  administrators  of  registered  appren- 
tice programs;  and 

(f)  determine  the  practicality  and  contribution  made  by 
the  Dual  Enrollment  Program  in  satisfying  apprentice 
job  performance  requirements  amd  in  improving  overall 
career  objectives  of  program  participants. 


Initial  Activities 


15.  One  ^f  the  first  activities  of  the  project  was  the  forming 
of  an  Advisory  Committee.    The  Committee,  chosen  to  represent 
university  colleges  of  engineering,  state  colleges,  community 
colleges,  management,  apprenticeship  officials,  and  labor,  iret 
per iodic rily  to  guide  the  progress  of  the  project.    The  Committee 
proved  tc  be  an  indispensable  element  in  both  its  advisory  capacity 
to  project  staff  and  as  a  force  in  promoting  the  acceptance  of  the 
Dual  Enrollment  concept. 

16.  The  best  place  to  begin  to  stimulate  interest  in  U.e  Dual 
Enrollment  Program  was  at  the  local  apprenticeship  programs. 
Apprenticeship  personnel  quickly  recognized  the  potential  educa- 
tional and  occupational  benefit  to  their  students  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  Dual  Enrollment  Program  in  recruiting  more  capable 
candadates. 

17.  Community  colleges  were  experiencing  a  post-war  growth  at 
the  time  of  the  project.    In  addition,  they  wer^  among  the  few 
higher  education  institutions  exploring  sources  outside  the  norm 
for  increased  enrollments.    That,  coupled  with  their  eagerness  to 
address  a  newly-recognized  need  for  increased  vocational  prepara- 
tion by  courses  of  study,  made  them  ideal  potential  partners  in 
the  Dual  Enrollment  Program. 

18.  Once  interest  was  expressed  in  developing  a  dual  enrollment 
program,  certain  steps  were  taken  to  implement  the  idea.    The  dual 
enrollment  director,  who  acted  as  a  go-between  for  apprenticeship 
programs  and  colleges,  assisted  each  party  as  needed.    These  steps 
included:    assesring  the  existing  apprentice  curriculum  to  decide 
how  it  could  profitably  be  supplemented  by  additional  college  work; 
surveying  area  colleges  to  detezmine  which  would  best  meet  the 
criteria  of  breadth  and  flexibility  in  course  offerings,  recep- 
tivity to  the  philosophy  of  the  program,  and  corparatively  modest 
cost  to  the  studenc}  consulting  with  the  chosen  college  to  deter- 
mine Its  interest  in  the  Program;  establishing  an  agreement  between 
the  parties  on  the  ar^ount  of  credit  to  be  granted  for  the  appren- 
ticeship experience,  and  the  structure  and  options  of  the  supple- 
mentary degree  curriculum)  determining  and  allocating  cents;  and 
securing  approval  by  relevant  public  agencies  (e.g..  State  Board 

of  Higher  Education),  if  necessary. 
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K     The  Proc«»»  of  turning  «pprentice»hip  into  credit  lay  at 
wh?^wJ  Enrolltnent  Program,    it  was  the  point  at 

^*  college  and  the  apprenticeship 
If  f^^r  in  concrete  terms  on  the  extent  and  mechanics 

SL^^^iL  parties  had  to  be  honest  about 

What  they  had  to  offer,  in  the  interest  cf  the  individual  student. 

o?h^lalI^^fn2^i^;  college  official-i,  local  apprenticeship  program 
Officials,  and  a  .dual  enrollment  representative  reviewed  the  ap- 
prentice ship  curriculum  together.    Once  a  determination  was  made  by 
the  local  college  that  apprenticeship  curriculum  materials  were 
comparable  to  college  credits,  then  credits  ware  granted,    in  al- 
most all  cases  credit  was  gra.ited  on  an  hour  for  hour  basis;  that 
is,  apprenticeship  class  instjiuctional  hours  were  converted  to 
college  credits  following  the  same  formula  for  college  classroom 
instructional  hours  (e.gv,  15  class  hours  «  1  credit  hour). 

21.  Assessing  work  experience  for  college  credit  was  also  done 
on  a  case  by  case  basis.    Verification  of  work  experience  was  not 
a  problem,  thanks  to  the  elaborate  recordkeeping  and  close  super- 
vision required  in  every  apprenticeship  program. 

22.  ^    An  operating  engineer  apprenticeship  includes  from  432 
hours  to  more  than  700  hours  of  classroom  instruction,  supplemented 
by  field  instruction  and  at  least  6,000  hours  of  supervised  on-the- 
job  training.    In  practice,  colleges  have  translated  the  operating 
engineer  apprenticeship  experience  into  credits  equalling  50%  to 
801  of  the  requirements  of  an  associate  degree. 


Concerns  and  Points  of  Interest 


2j.    *^  In  'establishing  this  Dual  Enrollment  Program,  several 
Obstacles  first  had  to  be  overcome.    Perhaps  the  most  significant 
problem  in  beginning  a  demonstration  program  such  as  the  Dual 
Enrollment  Program  was  that  of  balancing  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  a  large  number  of  parties. 

24.         For  example,  one  of  J\e  chief  concerns  of  every  apprentice- 
ship program  was  to  maintain  its  independence  in  determining  the 
proper  training  for  operating  engineers.    This  concern  tended  to 
make  apprenticeship  officials  wary  of  cooperation  with  other  educa- 
tional institutions.    Too  many  apprenticeship  programs  and  community 
colleges  considered  themselves  competitors.    Those  colleges  and 
vocational  schools'  that  had  attempted  to  train  heavy  equipment 
operators  had,  in  the  eyes  of  apprenticeship  officials,  done  a  job 
that  neglected  both  the  needs  of  the  trainee  and  the  structure  of 
the  job  market  for  equipment  operators. 

^Ic'      ,^"^2"  officials  shared  the  fears  of  apprenticeship  program 
officials  of  losing  control  of  the  content  and  structure  of  ^ippi^^n- 
ticeship  when  korking  jointly  with  a  college.    Both  of  these  gi jups 
felt  they  had  worked  hard  to  establish  training  programs  wjthout 
nolp  from  outsiders,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  risk  their  autonomy 
or  brook  "interfer • nee"  now.    Some  of  these  officials  had  to  be 
convinced  of  the  ^xjtential  value  of  the  Dual  Enrollment  Program. 
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Th«  najority,  how«v«r,  ftlt  that  cooperation  b«twt«n  thtir  programs 
and  collagat  was  both  pottibia  and  dasirabla. 

26.  Moat  contractors  favorad  tha  concapt  of  tha  Dual  Enroll* 
nant  Program.    Thosa  who  opposad  tha  concapt  fait  that  training 
afforts  should  ba  strictly  limitad  to  aqulpnant  operation,  oz 
that'  tha  industry  could  ba  damagft^  bv  ovaraducatxng  workars  and 
contributing  to  job  dissatisfaction/ 

27.  Accepting  tha  concapt  of  dual  anrollnant  somatinas  in- 
volvad>  %rrarich  ,in  tha  thinXing  of  collaga  administrators.  Most 
aducators  think  of  combining  education  and  work  in  tarms  of  part- 
time  or  cooperative  programs  that  attempt  to  put  the  student  to 
work.    The  dual  enrollment  program  reversed  the  image,  attempting 
to  get  workers  into  the  schools.    The  result  was  a  program  both 
more  oriented  to  work  than  school  and  financially  more  attractive 
to  the  worker/student. 

28.  ^    Additionally,  most  colleges  had  a  great  lack  of  knowledge 
of  what  operating  engineers  did  and  how  they  were  trained,  so  get- 
ting them  interested  in  participating  in  dual  enrollment  ^.rograms 
was  a  task  in  itself.    Many  colleges  were  also  wary  of  working  with 
"unions",  although  every  apprenticeship  program  is  in  fact  jointly 
sponsored  by  employers  and  unions. 

29.  >men  considering  giving  credit  for  learning  outside  the 
classroom,  colleges  were  continually  concerned  with  maintaining 
standards  of  scholarship  and  protecting  their  accreditation*  The 
latter  was  sometimes  a  greater  problem  than  the  former,  since 
accrediting  agencies  were  frequently  more  closely  bound  to  tradi- 
tional methods  of  credentialing  than  college  administrators. 

30.  The  lUOE  was  well  aware  of  the  task  it  faced  in  proving 
the  "legitimacy"  of  awarding  college  credits  for  apprentice  train- 
ing.   Thus,  it  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  prestigious  American  Council 
on  Education  (AC£)  when  discussions  began  with  the  colleges.  The 
ACE  composed  a  proposal  entitled  The  Feasibility  of  Awarding 
Postsccondary  Educational  Credits  ^or  Apprenticeship  Programs. 

Its  ':indings  and  recommendations  served  as  a  useful  guide  for 
postsecondary  institutions  to  get  dual  enrollment  programs  started, 
and  made  a  serious  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  apprentice 
and  the  public  sector  programs. 

31.  The  ACE  applied  a  model  to  8  apprenticeship  programs,  and 
its  recommendations  ranged  from  9  to  48  credits  (toward  an  associate 
degree).    The  variety  of  programs,  all  duly  registered  with  federal 
and  state  agencies,  was  so  great,  however,  that  it  became  evident 
that  local  evaluations  would  be  necessary.    Thus,  the  ACE  developed 
a  manual  and  has  assisted  local  unions  with  this  work  ever  since. 

32.  One  recipient  of  such  assistance  was  Local  Union  No.  57  in 
Rhode  Island.    Local  S7  and  its  area  junior  college  had,  through 
extensive  negotiations,  agreed  that  42  of  60  credits  would  be  applied 
to  an  associate  degree  Uirough  apprenticeship  training,    ihe  remain- 
ing 18  credits  would  be  earned  in  college  courses.    When  the  ACE 
evaluated  that  program,  it  recommended  that  48  credits  be  applicable; 
6  more  than  what  had  previously  been  determined)    Although  Local  57 
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ESuc^?Sn?i^  with  tht  original  agreemtnt,  the  American  Council 

the  -?22fM^J.t"^*J*"''2.!!?}?!^-^        ^  *ny  concerni^out 

the    legitimacy-  or  -credibility-  of  the  Dual  Enrollment  Program? 

33.  .AnotI?er  major  concern  faced  in  coordinating  a  dual  enroll- 

ment program  we.  that  of  articulation  between  the  dual  enJoUmJnt 

degree  prograit  and  the  bachelor  degree  prog rSS!  Al- 
though program  planner,  expected  that  very  few  apprentices  would 
wi.h  to  continue  their  education  after  '^^pletina  a  dual  •nrnM^-.ni. 

project  were  continuing  their  hi^r 
education.    Tho.e  few  graduates  who  attended  4-yea?  in.tituiions 

Sl^ree^^^^o^^a^s"!^^"^^''^  tSe'^'r^lI^i^^Lte 

in^onm.  most  of  the  local  unions  participating -in  dual 

!25pii"®"?iP''''9''?"»  established  agreements  with  thair  area 

the  transfer  of  dual  enrollment  credits  to 
wJfJ^''.^®!''*®  programs.    Some  of  these  colleges  even  offer 
bachelor's  degrees  in  specific  construction  industry  subjects, 
nil  o?  ^f't'^^^tion  engineering.    It  must  be  noted^that^  «eat 
fo  irS^t^i!^  i"  negotiating  with  college  administ^tors 

transfer  of  these  credits,  and  only  through  years  of 
cooperation  and  perseverance  was  this  goal  able  to  be  achieved. 

II'  ^i^®  ^^^^  ^"  understanding  that  could  be  filled  / 

educating  the  educators,  at  least  one  important  difference  of  view- 
point, over  -open  enrollment-,  has  caused  problems  in  some  areas 
Apprenticeship  committees  and  colleges  tend  to  take  d^l^St-ilallC 
opposed  approaches  to  educating  fbr^the  job  market!    Ac^ss  to  ^ 
l?ii?l%hon^SJ''?*^  programs  is  relatively  e«y,  whil  j  relatively 

?     ^»  9iven  to  the  job  market  or  placement  of  the 
a  ^*  apprenticeship  committee  begins  with 

a  labor  market  analysis.    Since  a  job  is  the  keystone  of  appren- 
ticeship, current  and  frture  job  opportunities  determine  the  number 
of  JPPJ^nticeship  program.    Further,  the  requireraents 

«tr!?^nL5     ?  affirmative  action  mandated  formalized  and  highly 

structured  selection  procedures.    In  mo3t  areas,  applications  for 
apprenticesh,^?  programs  can  only  be  accepted  in  certain  periods, 
*5f?LT)??  ,  ^*  Pf«^«^;^  by  widespread  publicity  and  other  specific 
rlfi^J^n^i  w?*^'^'^  efforts.    Training  programs  consider  -open  en- 
rollment   both  irresponsible  and  possibly  illegal.    The  two  insti- 
tiJe  actiSr  different  paths  toward  the  ranje  goal  —  affirma- 

^  concerns  relating  to  the  establishment  of  dual  en- 

rollment .programs  included  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
courses  related  to  the  construction  industry  being  ofi-^red  by 
colleges?  the  scheduling  of  courses  being  a  disadvantage  to 
students  wno  could  not  attend  during  the  day  (the  lack  of  large 
nunjerf  of  students  in  any  one  class  made  action  on  thesw  two 
problems  difficult) ;  and  state  financial  aid  formulas  conflicting 
with  the  preferences  of  apprenticeship  programs  (they  would  have 
E^S^^K^  ^  ^V'^  college  credits  granted  to  the  apprentice  at  the 
end  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  as  an  incentive  to  completion  and 
a  savings  in  administrative  effort.    Yet  colleges  receive  aid  on 
tne  basis  of  students  enrolled  per  semester,  and  thus  preferred  to 
have  apprentices  continually  enrolled) . 
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IV.     CURRICULUM  OF  DUAL  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAMS 


37.  Th«  curriculum  of  a  typical  dual  enrollment  program  inte- 

grated three  typei  of  experience  gained  by  the  apprentice/etudentt 
(1)  vork  experience;  (2)  apprenticeship  related  instruction , 
consisting  of  classroom  instruction  and  field  training;  and  (3) 
courses  taken  at  the  participating  college.    Although  required 

^and  elective  courses  varied  from  program  to  program,  listed  below 

^^are  representative  examples: 


Algebra  and  Trigonometry 
Basic  Thermodynamics  I  &  II 
Business  Law  I  &  II 
Combustion  Engines 
Communication  Skills  I  &  II 
Diesel  Engines 
Economics 

Engineering  Graphics  I  &  II 
Heavy  Equipment  I,  II  &  III 
History  of  Labor 


Hydraulics  &  Pneumatics 
Intro,  to  Apprenticeship 
Intro,  to  Labor  Relations 
Industrial  Relations 
Personnel  Management 
Physics  I,  II  &  III 
Power  Mechanics  I  &  II 
Psychology 

Techniques  of  Suspension 
Techniques  of  Welding 


V.     COSTS  OF  THE  DUAL  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAM 

The  National  Office 
-        ■         —  ■ 

38.  During  the  demonstration  phase  of  the  program,  the 
Dep«rtment  of  Labor  grant  supported  the  expenses  of  the  offices 
of  the  director  and  the  Advisory  Committee.    However,  the  actual 
operation  of  each  local  dual  enrollment  program  was  and  is  locally 
financed* 

/ 

Local  Programs 

39.  When  discussing  costs  of  a  dual  enrollment  program  it  must 
be  kept  in  sdnd  that  there  are  three  parties  to  each  program  —  the 
apprentice,  the  apprenticeship  program,  and  the  college  —  and  the 
interests  of  aach  roust  be  considered.    The  cost  of  apprenticeship 
instruction  is  borne  by  loc\l  trust  funds  set  up  for  that  purpose, 
into  which  a.  fixed  amount  is  paid  for  every  hour  worked  by  individ- 
uals covered  by  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.    While  this 
method  is  the- only  one  that  is  fair  to  participating  employers 
given  the  structure  of  the  industry,  it  hap  the  disadvantage  that 
funds  for  training  purposes  are  tied  to  current  construction  activ- 
ity, and  planning  is  thus  made  uncertain  due  to  the  unstable, 
cyclical  nature  of  the  industry. 

40.  As  for  the  cost  of  college  attendance,  it  is  the  policy 

of  tho  Dual  Enrollment  Program  that  (a)  the  marginal  cost  of  college 
f  ttendance  be  made  as  low  as  possible,  through  recognition  Pf^o^^ 
"creditable"  experience  and  agreements  with  low  tuition  (public) 
colleges  and  (b)  the  marginal  cost  of  collage  attendance  be  borne. 
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dS  S££«r''??!!L;ciL^5!.?ii!2r^-    ^"^J?  ^?^^^  •PPrcnticeihip  programs 
do  offer  financial  assistanca,  mostly  in  tha  form  of  a  tuition  re- 
bat«  after  successful  completion  of  a  course.    A  few  local  unions 
have  separate  educational  funds  for  financial  assistance! 

iiini.,,*.^?"^  enrollment  program  agreements  are  usually  made  with 
institutions  charging  comparatively  modest  tuition;  within  reach 
tf  apprentice  who  attends  part-time;"  The  average  cost 

slo^i^nS       n"nS       supplemental  to  apprenticeship,  between 
550.00  and  $li0.00  per  semester  for  tuition  mrA  books,  does  not 
pose  serious  financial  obstacles  for  the  majority  of  ipp?entJ?es. 


VI.     THE  REGIONAL  DUAL  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAM 

tl:^  1      ?®  5"^  demonstration  project  a  regional,  rather 

than  local,  dual  enrollment  program  was  created  directly  by  the 
i«?th^n  ""^^^  Dickinson  State  College  in  Dickinion, 

North  Dakota.  There  were  several  reasons  for  attempting  a  regional 
dual  enrollment  program.  «-      ^  ^ 

^*  The  program  could  serve  apprentices  in  relatively 

remote  areas  of  the  Northwest  and  North  Central 
states,  who  could  not  otherwise  regularly  attend 
apprenticeship  classes. 

(2)  It  would  provide  a  long-term  trial  for  full-time 
classroom  instruction,  including  apprenticeship 
materials,  in  an  area  where  severi   winterii  provide 
a  dependable  lull  in  construction  activity,  and 
little  further  economic  hardship  would  be  felt  by 
the  student.  ^ 

(3)  It  would  provide  a  setting  for  the  development  and 
application  of  new  ideas  and  materials  for  training 
programs,  and  for  the  development  of  new  and  more 
specialized  courses  for  journeymen. 

43.  Since  Dickinson  State  College  offered  classes  fulfilling 
both  the  apprenticeship  related  training  and  college  requirements 
for  the  associate  degree,  and  provided  housing  and  meal  services 
as  well*  the  regional  dual  enrollmant  program  was  coni,iderably 
more  costly  than  a  local  program.    The  tuition  of  most  partici- 
pants in  this  program  was  paid  by  their  apprenticeship  programs, 
consequently,  attendance  was  relativelv  low  due  to  a  lack  of  funds 
caused  by  the  low  ebb  of' construction  activity  at  the  time. 

44.  The  curriculum  offered  at  Dickinson  state  College  was 
unique  among  dual  enrollment  programs,  since  instruction  was  pro- 
vided on  a  full-time  rather  than  part-time  basis.  Apprentices 
attended  Dickinson  for  twelve  weeks  (one  academic  quarter)  each 
year,  during  the  winter  quarter.    Trade-related  and  elective 
courses  were  taken  concurrently.    The  total  program  consisted  of 
torty-eight  quarter  hours  of  academic  class  work  and  forty-eight 
quarter  hours  of  field  courses,  and  learning  practicums. 
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45*  ^Although  thtt  rtgional  dual  tnrolltntnt  program  is  no 

longar  in  operation,  it  was  vsry  instrunsntal  in  producing  vsry 
capabls  operating  tnginssrs,    A  £«w  sxanplss  of  its  succsss  art 
citsd  from  XiOCal  Union  No.  101  in  Kaniai  City,  Missouri,  which 
was  ons  of  ths  first  programs  to  participats.    Sincs  graduation 
from  ths  DicXinson  program,  sons  of  Vocal  101 *s  participants  havs 
continusd  to  worX  in' ths  trads,  ssvsral  in  supsrvisory  capacities. 
Othtrs  have  broadsnsd  thsir  carssrs  into  other  sreas  of  the  con- 
struction industry,  such  as  selling  conitruction  equipment.  One 
graduate  even  went  to  work  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  as  a  compliance  officer,  and  is  now  the  chief 
safety'  officer  for  a  large  building  firm. 


VII,    PARTICIPATING  PROGRAMS  AND  ENROLLEES 

4$.    •      Eighteen  lUOE  local  unions  initially  participated  in  the 
Dual  Enrollment  Program.    Local  unions  with  jurisdictions  in  the 
following  states  participated:    in  local  programs,  Arizona, 
California',  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Bhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Utah;  in  the  regional  program, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  OhiO,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

47.  The  number  of  apprentices  who  were  enrolled  in  this 

demonstration  project  totalled  2,373,  of  whom  35.4%  were  minority 
group  members,    (This  proportion  was  slightly  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  minority  group  apprentices  in  the  lUOE,  30%.) 


VIII.     OVERALL  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
DUAL  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAM  PARTl'glP^TS 

48.  Several  factors  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  assess  the 

overall  academic  achievement  of  busily-enrolled  apprentices,  al- 
though there  are  several  indicators.    Students  in  local  dual  en- 
rollment programs  witii  no  course  subsidy  from  the  apprenticeship 
program  wer«.  not  required  to  report  their  enrollment  to  the  program 
and  were  in  fact  protected  by  rules  of  privacy.    Further,  few 
students  completed  courses  if  they  were  doing  poorly.    (In  almost 
every  community  college  a  course  can  simply  be  dropped  if  the 
student  desires,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  withdrawal.)  Appren- 
tices understandably  tended  to  report  their  successes  rather  than 
failures. 


49.  Since  the  typical  dual  enrollment  program  takes  a  minimum 

of  three  or  four  years  to  complete,  only  at  the  end  of  the  pilot 
project  in  December,  197S  were  apprsntices  beginning  to  obtain 
degrees.    Soms  fifteen  apprentices,  most  of  whom  already  had  a 
substantial  number  of  college  credits  that  could  be  transferred 
to  their  dual  enrollment. prograun,  graduated  with  associate  degrees 
by  the  end  of  1975.    At  that  time,  college  class  enrollment  in  the 
dual  enrollment  program  ranged  between  15%  and  50%  of  eligible 
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P?og?!S^»5*Jlwntrt""  ^rtatly  txcteding  the  expectations  of  the 

^  •xceptlon  to  the  problem  of  reporting  was  found  in  the 
Dickinson  State  College  program.    Since  tuition  was  paid  by  the 
participating  apprenticeship  programs,  grades  were  reported  to 

^^•J-*^^?''^  identity  of  these  apprentice  students  made 
measures  and  comparisons  possible. 

fi:*....  '^^^  exparienct  of  Dickinson's  first  class  of  operating 
engineer -apprentices  is  instructive.    Although  they  were  chosen  by 
their  *PPf«ntice8hip  programs  for  their  high  potential  and  motiva- 
tion, their  high  school  records  revealed  that  each  had  graduated 
in  the  bottom  10%  of  his  class.    At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
«JnHi!iil     !  college,  seven  of  the  nine  apprentice 

students  m^de  the  Dean's  List,  and,  taken  as  a  department,  th« 
operating  engineers  had  the  highest  grade  average  of  any  department 
at  the  college.    This  record  continued  steadily. 

^    Similar  explanations  for  this  surprising  record  were 
offered  by  both  the  students  themselves  and  instructors.  Maturity 
and  goal -directedness  were  prominently  mentioned.    The  apprentice 
students    ages  ranged  from  15  to  28  years,  averaging  24  years, 
older  than  the  average  college  student  during  that  period.  All 
had  experience  in  the  worl^  of  work  and  all  had  come  to  college 
for  a  specific  purpose  and  at  some  sacrifice  to  themselves,  in 
contrast    all  the  students  felt  that  they  had  not  applied  them- 
selves      ing  their  previous  educational  experiences.    The  result 
was  SUV.  performance  in  the  Dickinson  state  College  program. 


IX.     RECOMM£,i^DAT>ONS  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


II' r.  action  of  the  Executive  Board,  th  .  International  Union 

Of  Operating  engineers  concluded  that  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion phase  of  the  Dual  Enrollment  Prograr.  resulted  in  significant 
benefits  to  union  members,  and  that  the  Program  should  continue 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  grant. 

54.  A  number  of  local  apprenticeship  programs  are  currently 

participating  in  :«.ocal  dual  enrollment  programs,  although  the 
demonstration  phase  of  the  project  has  long  since  terminated.  As 
stated  before,  dual  enrollment  programs  are  voluntarily  established 
and  independently  administered  at  the  local  level.    Since  no  formai 
surveys  have  been  conducted  by  the  lUOE  to  determine  the  current 
scope  of  dual  enrollment  programs,  current  data  is  not  available 
on  the  nujuber  of  such  programs  nor  on  the  number  of  enrollees. 
However,  the  following  examples  of  current  local  union/college 
agreements  exemplify  the  different  types  of  programs  in  operation 
today; 

Local  57,  Rhode  Island 

^'  Through  Local  57 's  negotiations  with  area  colleges 

over  the  years,  the  incorporation  of  labor  industry 
subjects  into  college  degree  programs  has  occurred. 
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In  Addition  to  its  tarly  work  with  Local  57  and  ACE  in 
•stabli«hin9  an  aasociatt  dtgrte  in  applied  scitnce, 
Khodt  Island  Community  Colltgt  now  offers  associatt 
dtgrMS  in  labor  studias  and  technical  studies.  The 
apprenticeship  experience  earns  20  of  the  60  credits 
needed  for  either  of  these  ass  ^iate  degrees.  While 
thes9  credits  are  generally  gi    ted  cfter  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  apprenticeship r  partial  credit  may  be 
granted  an  apprentice  who  drops  out  of  the  apprentice- 
8)}ip  but  still  wishes  to  pursue  the  associate  degree. 
In  such  cases  I  the  assessment  is  done  on  an  individual 


The  associate  decrees  that  include  credit  for  the 
apprenticeship  experience  can  be  applied  toward  higher 
degrees  in  labor  studies  at  other  colleges:    a  bachelor's 
degree  at  Rhode  Island  College  and  a  graduate  degree  at 
the  Unive*'sity  of  Phode  Island.    Hoger  Williams  College 
offers  boch  twu  and  four  year  programs  that  take  into 
account  t^e  apprenticeship  experience.    The  continued 
cooperation  of  the  local  union  and  colleges  in  Rhode 
Island  now  provides  more  options  to  students  who  wish 
to  further  their  education  in  labor-related  fields. 

Local  428 »  Arizona 

Local  428  in  Arizona  has  an  exemplary  dual  enroll- 
ment agreement  with  Rio  Salado  Community  College  for  an 
associate  degree  in  applied  science.    The  related  in- 
struction portion  of  apprenticeship  translates  into  31  to 
33  credits  toward  the  degree,  depending  on  the  area  of 
specialization:    equipment  operation,  pl2mt  equipment 
operation,  or  heavy  duty  mechanics. 

r^e  apprenticeship  clafsea,  though  taught  by  journey- 
man operating  engineers  at  1    ;al  428 *s  training  site,  are 
actually  included  in  the  cox. jge*s  course  outline.  Credits 
for  the  appren;iceship  classes  are  earned  as  the  apprentice 
proceeds  throuyh  the  apprenticeship  and  becor.e  a  permanent 
part  of  the  college  transcript  regardless  of  whether  th& 
apprenticeship  is  ever  completed.    If  the  apprentice  does 
c^ccessfully  complete  the  related  instruction  portion  of 
the  apprenticeship,  up  to  16  additional  credit5t  may  be 
a%7arded  for  the  remaining  on-the-job  training  portion  of 
the  apprenticeship.    Additional  credits  toward  the  64- 
credit  degree  are  earned  through  traditional  college 
courses.    The  associate  decree  in  applied  science  can  be 
applied  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  construction  engi- 
neering at  Arizona  State  University. 

Local  101,  Missouri 

Local  101  has  established  the  Program  for  Adult 
Continuing  Education  (PACE)  with  the  community  college 
system  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,    This  is  not  a  dual  en- 
rollment program  since  credits  ute  not  awarded  for  the 
apprenticeship  experience.    It  is,  however?  an  indirect 
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wr^Lrfh^^Ln^S^''"*^  du4l  enrollment  program  in  Dickin- 
«on.  North  Dakota  —  providing  alternatives  for  continuing 

S2?ri^°S&*^^5:'^??r?^^°"'  "•'^'^"^  cortflict.  be?ie2n 
r?n5..^?^    K^hw  '^^^  ^^^^  program  accommodates  working 
students  who  either  cannot  attend  classes  during  the  day 
^uriSSoir^'^^^^^'^^P?  ^"  travelling  to  the  collegl  fS? 
couriework     Based  on  its  experience  at  Dickinson,  Local 
101  was  able  to  successfully  negotiate -the  scheduling  of 
college  courses  in  the  evenings  and  at  convenient  off- 
campus  locations  in  the  community.    A  number  of  courses 
are  also  taught  on  public  television  stations  and  even  more 
significantly,  at  the  local  union  headquarters.  Similar 
arrangements  have  been  developed  with  the  University  of 
Missouri,  where  a  four-year  degree  can  be  car.ied.  Accom- 
modations such  as  these  are  welcome  improvements  from  the 
days  when  course  scheduling  was  a  major  barrier  to  workers 
who  wished  to  attend  college. 


X.  CONCLUSION 


55.  Although  the  quality  of  apprenticeship  programs  varies 
a^«^ii?;n!?^f^I!!^''^f^^P  aggregate  is  by  any  measure  a  major 
educational  enterprise  that  is  too  often  overlooked  by  the  rest  of 
^hL^fi!''*^^?^**^  community.    The  Dual  Enrollment  Program  demonstrated 
that  there  is  substantial  demand  for  continued  higher  education 
among  apprentices  and  that  competencies  acquired  through  apprentice- 
ship are  deserving  of  college  credit.  aj^i^icui-iwc 

56.  The  barriers  between  higher  education  and  workers  can  be 
overcome,  though  'urther  efforts  must  be  made.    Credit  for  learning 
outside  the  traditional  college  classroom  was  one  area  explored 
extensively  during  the  project;  flexibility  in  scheduli.-.gT  so  that 
work  and  education  can  be  coordinated,  was  another  major  problem 
area.    The  original  Dual  Enrollment  Program  (and  more  recent  local 
dual  enrollment  programs)  made  progress  in  solving  problems  in 
both  areas. 

57.  There  are  many  potentially  fruitful  outcomes  of  increased 
cooperat  >n  between  colleges  rjid  labor  organizations.    For  the 
i!?''^^{?^n?!!f possibilities  are  opened  up;  not  only  vocation- 
al  possibilities,  but  the  possibility  for  the  worker  to  improve  his 

ffP^^i^i^ie;  "  a  thoughtful  citizen.    Business  is  rewarded 
witn  better  trained  workers,  and  unions  with  more  capable  members 
and  leaders.    As  they  begin  to  realize  their  obligation  to  serve  the 
labor  comnunity,  colleges  will  find  new  sources  of  students  and  of 
Ideas  that  should  make  a  vital  contribution  to  education  and  commu- 
nity lite. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hammond. 

I  would  like  to  just  ask  briefly,  and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Ambach 
talk  some  about  it  today  and  I  have  read  the  AVA's  position  paper 
on  it,  and  that  is,  of  course,  the  issue  of  set-  asides. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  this  is  where  the  action  is  going  to  be 
this  year  and  that  this  is  where  the  fight  is  going  to  occur.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  blood  in  this  committee  before  it  is  over. 

Gordon,  I  was  intrigued  by  your  idea  of  maintaining  the  57  per- 
cent as  is,  and  all  new  money  go  out  into  other  areas.  Do  you  be- 
lieve, in  fact,  that  that  is  going  to  be  something  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
gram improvement  ^':at  would  make  a  big  difference?  Are  we  still 
going  to  have  the  same  sort  of  paperwork  problems  that  we  are 
hearing  so  many  complaints  about  right  now? 

Mr.  Ambach.  I  would  hope  not.  I  think  there  is  a  curb,  if  you 
will,  of  implementation  on  any  of  the  Federal  programs  where  you 
tend  to  have  an  excess  load  of  paper.  That  can  be  reduced.  I  would 
hope  that  that  could  be  possible  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  reduce  the  down  track  paperwork 
is  to  put  the  emphasis  up  front  on  what  is  in  the  plan  and  what  is 
the  set  of  performance  objectives  that  you  have  for  an  overall  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  that  most  important  about  the  issue  of  pioviding  set- 
asides,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  is  that  I  think  they  do  have  a  very, 
very  important  effect,  even  in  relative  small  amounts  of  money,  of 
''iving  a  concern  among  the  persons  who  are  supported  by  differ- 
ei»v  pots  of  money — to  be  sure  that  they  are  connecting  with  one 
another  in  order  to  expand  service. 

I  think  that  is  a  very,  very  important  characteristic  that  must  be 
maintained.  We  argue  that  you  should  provide  a  certain  flexibility 
among  the  percentages  within  the  set-  asides,  but  it  is  important  to 
have  them  maintained  and  maintained  at  least  at  the  fiscal  1989 
levels. 

Now,  the  drive  for  the  program  improvement,  ought  to  be  a  drive 
for  that  money  to  be  associated  with  the  very  concerns  that  you 
had  for  setting  up  the  special  population  categories  in  the  first 
place.  Those  are  the  youngsters  and  adults  who  are  most  in  need. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  they  should  be  exclusive  served,  that 
there  should  be  an  exclusion  of  voc-ed  money  just  for  them,  but 
that  is  clearly  where  the  priority  should  go,  whether  one  speaks  in 
terms  of  a  cap— we  have  strongly  supported,  of  course,  the  tech- 
prep  program  which  supports  a  combination  of  secondary  and  post- 
T*HJondary  levels. 

'Vhen  50  percent  of  the  youth  in  this  nation  do  not  go  on  to  post- 
secondary  education,  one  has  to  be  certain  that  those  who  are  not 
going  on  to  that  level  are  as  well  equipped  as  we  can  possibly  pro- 
vide them. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  an  identification,  for  the  connection 
within  the  secondary  level,  and  the  promotion  of  program  improve- 
ment for  their  programs  at  that  secondary  level,  to  let  them  step 
up  into  the  work  force  as  their  initial  entry. 

Mr.  Peekins.  Thank  you,  Gordon. 

Dr.  Edmunds,  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  elaborate  a  little  bit 
in  terms  of  the  AVA's  position  for  the  record. 
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Dr.  Edmund^;.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  set-asides 
have  achieved,  in  some  respect,  what  was  intended  by  the  law. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  Act  has  not  been  in 
place  all  thfit  long,  and  there  is  an  adjustment  period  that  needs  to 
take  place.  To  continue  them  as  they  are,  also  tY  -^n  provides  flexi- 
bility so  that  the  states  can  respond  to  their  ov..  nique  needs,  is 
something  we  would  firmly  support. 

As  we  get  more  data  on  the.  further  implementation  of  the  Act, 
then  I  think  we  can  make  better  judgments.  We  are  not  looking  for 
m^or  overhauls  at  this  time.  We  need  to  fire  tune  what  we  have 
given  data  we  have,  and  then  work  from  that  point  forward. 

The  state  needs  that  flexibility. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  not  exactly  understanding  this  clearly.  I  read 
the  position  you  had  and  you  said  you  support  maintaining  the 
present  57  percent.  Does  that  include  new  monies  that  we  would 
get  into  or  dc»es  that  just  deal  with  what  we  are— are  you  going 
along  with  Gordon's  idea  of  putting  in  new  money  in  the  program 
improvement? 

Dr.  Edmunhs.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  other  gentlemen  have  any  comments? 

Mr.  Shugart.  I  concur  with  the  position.  Our  primary  problem 
with  set-asides  has  not  been  particularly  making  it  work.  It  has 
been— when  we  make  the  division  of  money  between  post-second- 
ary and  secondary,  the  set-asides  drive  a  good  deal  of  that. 

For  example,  we  get  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  money  in  North 
Carolina.  The  bulk  of  it  has  to  do  adults,  has  to  come  to  the  com- 
munity level.  It  cannot  be  expended  in  the  public  schools.  So,  most 
of  that  split  is  driven  by  the  set-  asides. 

What  that  leads  to  is  very  little  prograi^  improvement  money 
anywhere  except  the  secondary  level.  I  think  putting  new  resources 
in  program  improvement  help  us  to  address  that. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Grandy? 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Edmunds,  I  had  the  occasion  to  meet  with  the  Iowa  Vocation- 
al Association,  your  state  representatives  yesterday,  and  dig.':uos 
some  of  the  provisions  that  you  highlighted  today  in  1128. 

I  countered  that  proposal  of  20  percent  with  something  that  I 
think  is  more  ambitious  and  revciutlonai^,  if  you  will,  but  I  think 
something  that  at  least  members  o*.  *iiis  side  oi  the  aisle  feel  is  an 
idea  whose  tune  has  come,  which  is  xeally  thinking  in  terms  of  al- 
locations to  vocational  institutions  in  terms  of  contrfM-tual  arrange- 
ments for  excellence. 

The  more  1  hear,  particularly  you  and  Mr.  Ambach,  about 
the  need  for  flexibility,  but  maintaining  a  certain  struct  are  within 
the  set-as;de  program,  the  more  1  think  we  need  (  >  do  away  with 
the  set-asides  and  allow  you  the  maximum  flexibility  to  respond  to 
these  populations  that  are  evolving. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Vccatiunal  Education  has  said  many 
localities  are  forced  to  return  set-aside  monies  because  they  cannot 
meet  the  match. 

TWrteen  percent  of  handicap  funds  and  17  percent  of  disadvan- 
taged fiinds  supposedly  went  unspent  in  1986  and  1987.  Our  figures 
show  that  the,  national  average  grant  to  a  local  institution  for  a  sex 
equity  grant  would  be  $3400. 
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These  are  small  amounts  of  money  with  little  room  for  flexibil- 
'  ity.  Why  doesn't  this  argue  for  trying  to  create  a  program  which 
aUows  the  Federal  government  to  basically  authorize  the  money, 
but  allow  you  people,  who  are  the  experts  to  figure  out  how  to 
spend  it 

I  realize  there  is  always  a  concern  that  certain  populations  will 
be  unprotected,  but  I  thmk  that  that  in  a  sense  is  indicative  of  an 
attitude  which  is^not  prevalent  in  this  country  as  much  any  more.  I 
would  really  be  curious  to  see  an  area  education  agency  or  institu- 
tion that  could  get  away  with  not  servicing  populations  and  contin- 
ue to  receive  government  money  under  any  kind  of  a  contract. 

Wliat  prevents  you»  and  I  ask  this  to  you  Mr.  Ambach  and  to 
^you,  Dr.  Edmunds,  from  revolutionizing  vocational  education?  Are 
we  moving  too  fast  if  we  approach  a  concept  such  as  the  one  I  just 
highlighted?  Maximum  flexibility  as  opposed  to  incremental  flexi- 
biUty?  ' 

I  know  your  20  percent  theory,  but  you  are  moving  with  such 
little  cat  feet  there,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  would  realize  over  time 
much  change.  It  is  still  more  paperwork,  as  I  see  it. 

Dr.  Edmunds.  We  struggled  with  this  over  the  past  two  years  as 
we  deliberated.  We  know  that  these  special  populations  are  prob- 
ably in  the  greatest  need  of  vocational  education  services.  Yet,  tra- 
ditionally, if  there  are  not  some  constraints  or  restrictions,  they  do 
not  get  served. 

We  feel  that  vocational  education  ought  to  be  there  for  those 
that  both  need  it,  desire  it  and  can  beneHt  from  it.  The  flexibility, 
the  20  percent  is  not  sacred  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  We 
felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  starting  point  for  debate.  I  think  AVA 
yfQuld  support,  at  least  listening  to  any  suggestions  that  might  be 
made. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  let  me  talk  about  another  set-  aside  tour  or 
demarcation  of  funds,  which  is  the  57  percent  for  Part  A  and  43 
percent  for  Part  B  program  improvement. 

I  hear  from  my  vocational  leaders  that  program  improvement,  as 
they  intend  to  deliver  it,  really  benefits  aU  populations.  If  they  had 
more  money  in  that  category  and  they  were  able  to  offer  other  cur- 
ricula—let me  give  you  a  more  specific  example. 

In  Des  Moines,  vmere  the  Des  Moines  Area  Community  College 
is  offering  a  lot  of  these  vocational-type  programs.  They  have 
opened  up  a  catering  curricula  which  is  something  that  many  of 
their  handicapped  popul::itions  can  benefit  from.  This  is  a  profes- 
sion that  a  lot  of  people  who  are  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
can'  go  into  and  thrive  in. 

However,  that  is  program  improvement  money.  Their  ability  to 
deliver  that  service  is  compromised  by  the  fact  that  they  don't  get 
as  much  because  of  the  arbitrary  differential  that  we  put  in. 

Tlie  more  I  hear  about  these  figures,  these  fire  walls,  that  we 
have  built  into  this  bill,  the  more  I  Bee  services  not  being  delivered, 
but  more  importantly,  innovation  bein^  stifled.  I  agree  with  every 
one  of  yon  that  feels  as  though  vocational  education  has  been  a 
^  step^  child  in  terms  of  the  Department  of  Education's  attitude  to- 
.  wards  it  and  in  terms  of  Federal  dollars  being  allocated.  I  have  no 
problem  with  that  whatsoever. 
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.  If  we  are  |oing  to  put  more  money  into  this  program,  then  let's 
put  a  lijttle  mnovation  in  or  ^t  least  some  incentives  for  that  as 
well.  I  would  love  to  see  people  like  you  and  Mr.  Ambach  be  behind 
innovative  projects  at  the  state  level. 

This,  I  am  sure  might  sound  too  dangerous  for  this  committee, 
but  to  allow  you  to  contract  directly  with  the  Federal  government 
with  certain  demonstration  projects,  if  you  had  a  program  improve- 
ment concept  that  might  not  get  around  the  state. 

Mr.  Ambach,  do  you  have  any  feelings  about  that? 

Mr.  Ambach.  Yes,  let  me  respond  to  your  last  point. 

I  brought  the  proposal,  in  fact  we  included  as  a  part  of  our  over- 
all set  of  recommendations,  that  there  be  more  funding  for  innova- 
tion >yhich  is  at  the  state  level,  and  which  does  reach  to  quality 
and  primarily  focusses  attention  on  program  improvement. 

If  1  could  go  back  just  a  moment  to  the  questions  you  are  posing 
about  set-aside  flexibility.  If  you  had  the  match  problem  solved, 
would  you  still  have  a  problem  with  special  populations? 

The  issue  that  keeps  coming  up  is  that  because  there  has  been  a 
return  or  reallocation  of  funding,  therefore,  you  have  to  change  set- 
asides. 

I  think  the  question  is:  Is  there  a  reason  to  adjust  on  the  match, 
or  is  there  pressure  to  be  put  on?  Quite  frankly,  we  have  not  rec- 
ommended a  change  in  the  match.  We  have  not  said,  "Take  the 
match  out." 

That  is,  I  think,  an  important  part  of  our  overall  proposal.  I  real- 
ize that  in  some  states  you  are  not  getting  a  match  from  the  states. 
Our  organizations  encourage  that  that  be  done. 

I  think  you  ought  to  deal  with  the  match  problem  and  then  deal 
with  the  question  of  having  se^asides,  assuming  you  solved  the 
match,  is  that  something  that  is  still  appropriate? 

I  have  argued  that  it  is,  but  I  have  argued  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  greater  flexibility  with  that  I  do  think  that  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  there  be  an  expression  in  this  Federal  act  of  what  the 
intentions  are  towards  special  populations. 

After  all,  the  very  Act  itself  is  not  taking  and  putting  general 
3ducation,  or  education  money,  out  to  local  districts,  schools  or 
states  to  decide  whether  they  should  use  it  for  vocational  education 
or  whether  they  should  use  i^,  for  general  eaucation  or  whether 
they  should  use  it  for  somethir.g  else. 

This  Act  is  specifically  designed  to  try  to  strengthen  the  whole 
system  of  occupational  preparation.  That  is  an  earmarking  in 
itself  Then  the  question  is:  How  much  within  that  do  you  work  on 
set-asides  which  attempt  to  try  to  connect  in  this  money  with  what 
are  other  major  streams  of  funding,  either  local,  state  or  Federal.  I 
think  that  is  where  the  set-aside  is  important. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  p,2e  my  time  has  expired.  I 
won't  belabor  this.  I  just  think  that  the  whole  concept  of  occupa- 
tional education  is  a  very  fluid  one  right  now  and  is  being  rede- 
fined as  we  sit  in  these  hearings.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  what  it  was 
when  this  act  was  originally  conceived. 

I  hope  that  whatever  legislation  we  write,  accommodates  that  va- 
lidity, Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Sawyer? 
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Mr:  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  just  return  Dr. 
Edmunds,  to  a  point  that  you  made  in  your  written  testimony,  but 
in  the  interest  of  time,  you  skipped  over  it.  I  thought  it  raises  an 
imTOrtant  point. 

On  page  four  of  vour  testimony  you  suggested  that  we  should  en- 
courage state  and  local  education  agencies  to  grant  academic  credit 
for  those  vocational  educational  courses  into  which  core  academic 
competencies  have  been  successfully  integrated,  an  important  ele- 
ment. 

I  am  always  taken  by  how  we  expect  kids  to  understand  the  im- 
portance, for  example,  of  math  when  we  treat  it  as  the  manipula- 
tioii  of  calculation  tools  in  solving  set  piece  problems.  I  tell  audi- 
ences that  we  ask  them  to  deal  with  problems  that  begin— the 
train  leaves  New  York  at  such  and  such  a  time  going  at  so  and  so 
sp6ed,  and  another  train  leaves  Chicago — we  don't  even  have  trains 
leaving  New  York  and  Chicago  at  regular  times. 

How  would  you  propose  to  measure  the  excess  of  the  integration 
of  competencies?  Would  it  be  by  the  evaluation  of  the  course  design 
or  would  you  have  some  more  qualifiable  evaluative  tool? 

Dr.  Edmunds.  Well,  I  think  you  hit  the  key  in  your  statement  of 
competencies,  and  then  the  resulting  application  of  those  compe- 
tencies. I  think  the  thing  we  have  forgotten  all  along  is  that  what 
we  know  about  people,  we  all  learn  in  different  rates  and  different 
levels.  To  press  everyone  in  the  same  mold  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

We  also  have  firm  evidence  that  indicates  that  students  can 
learn  by  the  application  of  the  facts  that  they  acquire  do  learn 
more  in-depth  than  they  do  in  any  other  way.  I  think  the  point 
that  we  are  reaching  tod  is  coming  very  slow  is  that  there  are  vo- 
cational courses,  and  it  is  spelled  out  in  the  existing  Perkins  Act  in 
numerous  places  that  monies  cannot  be  utilized  in  developing  basic 
skills  through  the  vocational  offerings,  and  it  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged more  and  more  than  it  is. 

The  point  being  is  that  the  evidence  would  indicate  today  that 
students  learning  basic  skills  through  vocational  courses  are  learn- 
ing at  a  greater  rate  and  much  more  in-depth  than  students  taking 
watered  down  academic  courses. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  contingent  upon  the  educational  system, 
then,  to  allow  credit  for  these  tjrpes  of  courses  towards  graduation. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  really  come  to  grips  with  the  point  at  this 
time,  but  once  that  breaks  loose,  then  we  are  going  to  see,  I  think, 
increasing  effort  to  int^ate  the  basic  skills, all  way  through  the 
vocational  offerings. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  So  you  would  be  willing  to  measure  that  based  on 
test  results?  Is  that  what  you  are— not  individual  test  results  but 
aggregate? 

Dr.  Edmunds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question  of  Mr.  Shugart.  First 
of  all,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  read  your  entire  testimo- 
ny. It  was  a  wonderful  testimony,  terrific.  I  don't  know  if  anybody 
has  touched  on  this,  but  what  kinds  of  comments  could  you  make 
about  not  so  much  the  articulation  between  the  two'  and  two,  but 
rather  between  the  two  and  four,  on  the  far  end  of  the  community 
college  experience  and  how  we  can  develop  clearer  protocols  to 
achieve  real  continuity  between  two  and  four  year  institutions? 
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Mr.  Shugart.  I  assume  you  mean  two  plus  two  plus  two  rather 
than  two  plus  four.  That  is  another  math  comment. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  They  are  not  necessarily  equal,  are  they? 

Mr.  Shugart.  No.  There  is,  of  course,  in  most  states,  I  think,  of 
profound  concern  about  transferability  of  credits  and  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  that  in  North  Carolina  and  sit  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  College  Transfer  Students  and  our  institutions  have  a  point  of 
view  about  that  '  at  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  public  school's 
point  of  view  w^^en  the  shoe  in  on  the  other  foot.  Our  basic  ap- 
proach to  that  has  been  to.  reast.xt  that  the  receiving  institution 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  obligation  to  make  good  decisions 
about  the  acceptance  of  credit  in  the  connection  of  continuity. 

We  do  not  want  people  telling  us  at  the  two-year  college  level 
what  we  have  to  accept  for  credit.  However,  there  are  several 
mechanisms  that  need  to  be  in  place  that  are  fairly  rare  around 
the  country. 

I  don't  think  the  best  solutions  are  the  broad  based  common 
course  numbering  systems,  common  catalogue  kinds  of  problems. 
For  the  most  part,  continuity  from  a  transfer  program  to  a  four- 
year  degree  program  is  not  a  difficult  thing. 

Where  it  is,  it  is  because  the  recei\lng  institution  has  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  sorting  thn)uf;h  fifty  thousand  applications  for 
four  thousand  slots  and  they  are  exclusive  of  everybody.  Where  we 
feel  the  action  needs  to  occur  is  on  two  levels.  One  is  we  need  more 
mtentionally  designed  connections  like  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
Technology  programs  and  Bachelor  of  Technology  programs,  BSN 
completion  programs  in  nursing,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  is  we  need  to  treat  students  intelligently,  particularly 
our  students  because  they  are  at  the  point  in  their  lives,  at  an  av- 
erage age  of  thirty-one,  they  just  don't  put  up  with  anything  any- 

Xr^^        ^^^^  ^        '^h^y  ^^^'^  accept  double  talk. 

The  best  way  we  found  to  do  that  is  to  make  sure  they  get  good 
information  that  is  reliable  and  binding  on  the  senior  institution 
early  in  their  decision  to  transfer.  Where  that  has  worked  best  for 
us  is  because  the  senior  institution  Has  an  office  of  transfer  stu- 
dents that  is  an  internal  advocate  in  that  institution  for  treating^ 
transfer  students  in  a  proper  way  and  helping  them  to  deal  with 
transfer  shock  and  actually  going  out  and  marketing  the  senior  in- 
stitution to  potential  transfer  student*:  and  on  their  behalf,  helping 
negotiate  the  complex  organization  that  a  university  is,  to  get  the 
transfer  judgments  made. 

The  typical  experience  of  a  student  is  if  you  go  to  the  office  of 
admissions,  they  get  one  response  with  regard  to  transfer  of  credit 
because  all  they  can  really  do  is  <irticulate  what  is  written  in  the 
policy  manual,  but  if  you  go  to  the  department  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment; then  you  get  another  answer. 

What  we  find  in  that  process  is  that  confident,  articulate,  usually 
younger,  usually  white  male  students  get  away  with  doing  that. 
Less  confident,  often  minority,  often  female,  often  older  students 
accept  the  discussion  of  the  judgment  of  the  admissions  ,  officer  to 
go  home  and  it  is  not  equitable. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Smith? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  for  Dr. 
Edmunds  and  Mr.  Ambach  and  Mr.  Shugart,  if  you  are  interested 
in  responding. 

ilie  observation  I  would  make  first  as  an  old  community  college 
person  who  fought  that  battle  from  the  bottom  up,  is  that  at  some 
point— Mr.  Grandy  referred  to  the  fire  walls  in  the  bill— at  some 
point,  some  student  who  is  an  adult  is  going  to  sue  the  state  system 
for  restraint  of  trade.  We  are  going  to  have  a  hell  of  a  time  beating 
-them. 

There  are  not  only  fire  walls  within  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
there  are  fire  walls  throughout  the  field,  and  the  field  that  I  love, 
amongst  institutions  and  sectors  that  have  historically  felt  that  in 
order  to  put  their  own  best  foot  forward  they  need  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  someone  else. 

Often  beyond  ego  or  sense  of  professionalism,  competition,  frank- 
lyi  goes  on  for  money.  The  data  that  we  heard  earlier  in  the  week, 
for  my  question,  that  was  compelling  to  me  and  I  need  to  ask  a 
question  that  Tasked  earlier  once  again. 

From  my  reading,  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion shows  that  whether  it  is  because  of  or  in  spite  of  the  set-asides, 
that  given  the  effort  that  has  been  made  that  in  fact  performance 
has  not  moved  that  much. 

In  some  sectors,  for  some  student  populations  it  has  declined  a 
little  bit  and  for  other  str  nt  populations  it  has  increased  a  little 
b'*.  and  for  others  it  is  fla.  When  we  think  about  starting  out  to 
move  the  world  a  little  bit,  it  dr:isn't  seem  to  me  that  has  hap- 
pened. 

I  would  like  to  build  on  what  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr,  Grandy  were 
saying  in  terms  of  the  needs  for  flexibility  and  add  another  level  in 
the  question  specifically. 

My  proposition  would  be  not  simply  to  the  state,  but  the  local 
school  district  level,  and  it  would  be  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way,  with  the  job  that  you  are  doing,  and  you  are  not  sat- 
is^ed  with  the  regulatory,  limitations  of  the  combination  of  Federal 
and  state  legislation  and  the  r^^ations  that  come  with  that 
money,  would  you  be  interested  in  writing  your  own  plan  and  to 
restructure  your  vocation  program  so  that  it  commits  to  serve  stu- 
dents better  and  has  performance  and  accountability  designed  in  it, 
but  in  return  for  which  you  would  be  free  one,  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  educational  institutions,  with  other  business  or- 
ganizations in  your  commimity  and  two,  you  would  be  free  from 
the  vast  mjnority  of  Federal  regulatory  overload  or  work  that 
comes  not  only  from  Federal,  but  we  all  luiow  the  state  response  oxi 
top. 

So,  in  bluntest  terms,  it  would  be  an  optional  approach,  but  it 
could  only  be  exercised  at  the  local  level  with  the  assistance  of  the 
state.  Then  if  you  like  the  way  you  are  doing  business  go  right  on. 
If  you  likie  those  set-asides,  just  go  right  on,  but  if  you  would  like  to 
do  business  differently  and  think  you  can  do  a  better  job  helping 
kids  go  through  school,  and  from  school  to  work,  and  to  work  that 
they  can  in  fact  do  well  and  be  dignified  by,  if  you  think  you  can 
.  do  that  better  and  you  will  commit  to  a  restructuring  for  higher 
performance,  we  will  come  to  the  table  with  a  far  more  flexible 
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design  envelop  and  you  can  decide  and  be  held  accountable  to  what 
.     .  '  that  design  is. 

How  does  that  strike  you  gentlemen? 

Dr.  Edmunds.  I  think  that  Part  B,  TiUe  H,  which  deals  with  ex- 
cellence, and  in  my  opinion  this  would  come  under  the  category  of 
excellence,  that  it  could  be  provided  for  with  negotiations  with  the 
state  as  long  as  it  still  is  in  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

Basically  what  we  have  are  minimum  levels.  The  regulations 
provide  minimal  levels,  but  it  certainly  does  not  prohibit  the 
schools  from  exceeding  those  levels. 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  gueas  I  failed  totally  in  my  question  because  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  Title  B  at  all.  I  know  something  of  the  bill  from 
my  own  direct  experience  and  from  reading  I  have  done. 

The  problems  that  *he  rural  vocational  centers  in  Vermont  deal 
with  IS  they  have  got  set-aside  for  dependent  homemakers  and  they 
haven  t  got  enough  people  to  fill  that  one  up,  and  they  have  got 
four  slightly  retarded  adults  who  could  get  a  job  if  they  could  be 
educated,  and  they  can't  figure  out  how  to  do  it 

If  jrou  ask  them  how  they  do  it,  they  say,  "Easy,  we  break  the 
law.  You  are  laughing  because  it  happens  all  over  this  ^ountry 
every  day. 

Mr.  Ambach.  You  are  speaking.  Congressman,  to  the  entire  ap- 
proach. Would  there  be  or  could  there  be  alternatives  between  the 
two.  I  respond  to  that  question  very  positively.  Yes. 

Indeed,  what  I  hoped  I  was  trying  to  get  across,  if  you  maintam, 
as  we  hav<5  argued,  the  provisions  for  set-aside,  but  if  you  also  pro- 
vide a  certain  flexibility  where  good  case  can  be  made  tha^,  in  fact, 
the  need  to  be  served  merits  some  alterations  among  tho-  lercent- 
ages,  then  that  case  ought  to  be  honored  and,  in  fact,  the  flexibUity 
provided. 

Couple  that  with  the  other  part  of  our  approach  on  the  set-aside 
program  of  improvement,  and  that  is,  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
future  growth  in  the  program  improvement  money,  but  make  cer- 
tam  that  it  is  primarily  directed  toward  the  special  populations. 
Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mrs.  Lowey? 
,  Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  yoii  very  much.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
hear  your  testimony  and  welcome  you  here. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  comment  about  the  Family 
bupport  Act  and  the  connection,  because  of  your  expertise  in  New 
York.  I  would  like  for  you  to  comment  further  on  the  Michigan  ex- 
perience. I  just  wonder  why  they  are  doing  it  better?  What  are  the 
elements  that  exist  in  Michigan  that  are  different  from  the  ele- 
nients  in  New  York?  How  can  we  replicate  them?  V/hat  can  we  in- 
clude m  the  Illation  that  would  perhaps  encourage  other  states 
to  do  It  as  well  as  Michigan?  Is  Michigan  really  so  much  better 
than  New  York?  Now,  I  am  putting  you  on  the  spot;  aren't  I? 

Mr.  Ambach.  As  the  former  commissioner  for  the  State  of  New 
York  

Mrs.  Lowey.  I  don't  know  if  everyone  is  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  Ambach.  May  I  invite  you  to  ask  that  questii^'i  to  your  col- 
league at  your  left?  Congressman  Owens  and  I  could  comment  to- 
gether. 

feERlC  .U.'  434 
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You  are  referring  to  the  experiments  or  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  Learn  Fair  or  Work  Fair,  the— I  believe;  am  I  correct? 
Mrs.  LowEY.  No,  you  just  said  previously  that  Michigan  is  doing 

it* 

Mr.  Ambach.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  According  to  what  you  said  earlier,  they  are  doing  a 
good  job.  I  was  interested  in  what  they  are  doing  and  how  it  could 
be  replicated? 

Mr.  Ambach.  I  was  making  reference,  Congresswoman,  to  the 
testimony  that  came  before  mine.  It  was  from  the  William  Ford 
Technical  Center.  I  was  not  trying  to  refer  to  an  overall  state 
S3rstem. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  misunderstood  that. 

Mr.  Ambach.  I  was  referring  very  specifically  to  the  testimony 
that  you  had  early  in  the  morning  about  the  way  in  which— and 
this  was  in  response  to  a  question  by  (Congress  Ford— the  way  in 
which  that  particular  institution  was  taking  funding  from  different 
sources,  coupling  it  together  witn  the  vocational  education  fund, 
both  for  youth  and  for  adults,  and  was  managing  to  expand  its  ca- 
pability of  service  to  the  community  by  way  of  including  the  use  of 
these  several  funding  sources.  That  is  v/hat  I  was  referring  to. 

Now,  I  could  cite  you  lots  of  examples  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  weh,  where  the  same  kind  of  thing  happens.  My  reference  to  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  and  the  potential  for  including  some- 
thmg  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational,  Technical  Fiducation 
Act  is  that  I  think  there  is  a  very  important  opportunity  right  now 
tc  MUJid  upon  the  congressional  and  presidential  interest  in  the  ap- 
plication of  education  to  bring  independence  to  those  who  have  for- 
merly been  dependent. 

The  Family  Support  Act  is  precisely  correct  in  providing  educa- 
tion and  training  for  those  who  need  that  assistance  to  take  them- 
selves from  dependency. 

Now,  what  becomes  a  problem,  often,  and  will  be  I  am  sure  in 
the  Family  Support  Act  implementation,  is  how  do  you  manage  to 
provide  the  service  of  occupational  preparation  together  with  other 
services  that  that  welfare  client  needs  in  order  to  bring  skills  and 
independence? 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  cross-over  piece  in  this  act  which 
would  make  specifically  possible  some  funding  that  could  be  gained 
by  a  state  or  locality  only  if  it  had  a  plan  ir  coiyunction  with  the 
plan  for  the  Family  Support  Act.  It  would  rr.'akc  a  new  avenue  of 
connection  with  the  resources  of  the  occupational  preparation 
system. 

I  think  fhere  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  bring  into  this  act, 
not  jiist  the  rhetoric  that  you  have  to  have  a  joint  sign-off,  because 
you  have  to  have  a  coordinated  plan,  but  that  you  have  to  have  or 
would  have  a  certain  source  of  funding  that  then  is  used  only  if  it 
IS  connected  with  the  Family  Support  Act. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Are  there  any  states  doing  that  right  now  that  we 
should  look  at  as  a  model? 

Mr.  Ambach.  Well,  the  Family  Support  Act,  of  cou^-se  is — 

Mrs.  LowEY.  No,  I  mean  doing  that  kind  of  thing. 
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Mr.  Ambach.  That  kind  of  thing  with  other  resources?  Oh,  yes, 
indeed  In  fact,  in  your  native  state.  New  York,  connections  with 
JPTA— connections  with— 

1  '^^^  ^  w^^*  ^       referring  to,  but  I  think  certain- 

ly JFTA  has  been  focussing  on  that.  It  has  been  doing  it  in  some 
places  rather  well,  and  in  some  places,  depending  on  the  PIC,  not 
as  well. 

Mr.  Ambach.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  contact  former  colleagues  in 
New  York  and  may  certain  that  they  provided  you  with  a  full  bat- 
tery of  information  about  th^se  connections. 

Mrs.  LowKY.  That  would  be  very  helpful  because  with  my  educa- 
tion advisor^  committee  that  I  have  set  up,  we  are  trying  to  reach 
out  to  the  ovXJES,  New  York's  regional  vocational  schools,  and  the 
people  at  the  various  community  colleges  and  see  how  we  can  pro- 
vide that  support  and  assistance.  • 

We  found,  as  vou  well  know,  that  the  numbers  of  minorities 
oroppmg  out  of  the  community  colle^,  are  growing.  So  often,  they 
are  smgle  parents  with  children.  It  is  ten  because  they  don't  have 
that  economic  support  to  sustain  their  studies  in  school  that  they 
are  dropping  out. 

I  do  feel  what  you  are  saying  is  critical,  and  I  would  be  apprecia- 
tive of  any  information  or  any  other  people  that  you  can  refer  to 
me. 

.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Owens? 

Mr.  OwEi^s.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  just  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment first  on  a  comment  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Grandy,  I  think, 
lie  said  that  the  fact  that  money  was  returned  unspent  related  to 
the  set-asides.  It  was  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  we  should  jetti- 
son the  program. 

I  tWnk  it  is  an  indication  of  hostility  toward  the  program  and  we 
should  redouble  our  efforts  to  see  that  they  are  implemented.  In 
addition  to  my  comment,  I  have  two  broad  questions. 

One  is:  Gentlemen,  can  we  learn  anything  from  the  United 
btat^  Armed  Forces  in  terms  of  trainmg?  Can  the  vocational 
tr^mg  m  o"-  ;hools  learn  anjfthing  from  the  Armed  Forces? 

Second,  a  .here  any  experiences  in  other  countries  that  we 
roigpt  learn  from?  What  about  Japan  and  Germany  or  Korea? 

Mr.  Shugart.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  second  question, 
the  one  about  other  countries.  I  do  this  on  the  basis  of  being  direct- 
ly mvolved  in  industry  headhunting,  particularly  in  western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

There  are  two  things  I  have  noticed  that  make  a  profound  differ- 
ence m  their  productivity  that  we  can  learn  from.  One  is  by  a 
matter  of  state  policy,  state  with  a  small  "s",  there  is  an  expecta- 
tion that  industry  return  to  the  worker  and  to  the  citizenry  as  a 
whole  an  improved  skill  base. 

They  do  that  in  several  ways  in  different  countries,  in  different 
countries,  but  for  example  in  England  

Mr.  Owens.  But  industry  does  it,  not  schools. 

Mr.  Shugart.  Yes.  There  is  an  expectation  there  that  that  occur. 
That  occurs  often  in  coiyunction  with  an  educational  institution, 
but  they  make,  they  force  essentially,  industry  as  a  full  partner  in 
that  m  the  interest  of  the  community. 
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England,  for  example,  established  what  essentially  amounted  to 
an  education  tax.  Although  it  did  not  operate  that  way,  it  was  a 
sort  of  a  credit  checking  account  against,  their  tax  liability  for 
training  efforts. 

We  could  do  lots  of  things  with  tax  credits  toward  investments 
for  human  resource  in  this  country  with  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  ediicationsd  institutions. 

The  second  thing  I  have  noticed  in  that  work  is  that  in  the  most 
productive  companies  and  the  most  productive  economies,  they 
found  a  way  to  essentially  eliminate  the  high  school  drop  out  prob- 
lem. Some  of  the  solutions  we  don't  like,  would  be  very  unsavory, 
particularly  in  our  culture. 

The  expectation  of  a  very  high  level  of  basic  literacy  exists  in  the 
culture  and  particularly  in  the  business  climate.  For  example,  in 
Japan  for  years  they  have  kept  the  drop  out  rate  under  two  per- 
cent. I  bring  that  up  because  until  we  have  that  kind  of  an  ethic 
and  expectation  ^?gain  in  the  private  sector,  whether  it  is  in  force 
as  a  matter  of  state  policy  or  what,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  what 
is  the  soft  underbelly  of  our  economy  and  that  is  basic  skills. 

We  all  know  the  figures.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  connect 
with  those  under -educated,  even  the  basic  skill  level  adults,  is 
through  industry  with  workplace  literacy  and  those  sorts  of  things. 

There,  again,  you  have  an  ethic  policy,  an  expectation  that  con- 
nects the  private  sector  directly  with  the  education  and  training  or- 
ganizations. That,  I  think,  we  can  learn  from. 

Mr.  Owens.  Anyone  else? 
,  Mr.  Ambach.  Yes,  please. 

Congressman  Owens  question  about  what  we  can  learn  from  the 
military  or  the  Armed  Forces,  at  least  these  three  things:  The 
amount  of  research  and  development  which  goes  on  the  Armed 
Forces  related  to  education  and  training  is  enormous  compared 
with  the  amount  of  research  and  development  that  goes  on  other- 
wise Federally  funded  for  education. 

We  have  to  find  better  and  better  ways  to  tap  into  that.  There  is 
a  very  important,  but  all  too  often,  untapped  pool.  That  is  the  R&D 
fimction  which  is  going  on.  Of  course,  it  is  very  directly  job  orient- 
ed, if  you  will,  and  it  is  very  important  by  way  of  what  carries  over 
in  skills  to  a  civilian  workforce  at  a  later  time. 

The  second  is  in  their  assessment  system  by  way  of  determining 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  persons  for  purposes  of  placement  in 
occupations.  It  is  probably  as  well  a  system  that  exiscs  for  doing 
that. 

The  third  thing  we  can  learn  from  the  Armed  Forces  is  that  if 
you  can  provide  a  very  healthy  package  of  education,  as  a  benefit 
of  having  served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  that  brings  people  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

What  this  lesson  is,  is  that  if  you  can  provide  a  substantial  stu- 
dent aid  program  for  purposes  of  collegiate  level  training,  that  will 
atti-act  people  to  go  into  the  college  level  or  to  get  thv^ir  training  at 
that  level. 

Mr.  Owens  Is  there  any  other  comment?  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Owens. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  giving  their  insights,  and  thank 
them  for  their  time  to  come  and  join  us  today. 

I  guess  at  this  juncture,  the  committee  stands  acyoumed.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12;35  p.m.  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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HEARING  ON  H.R  7,  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE 
CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  21,  1989 

House  of  REPRESE^*7ATIVES, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secx)ndary  and 
Vocational  Education, 
CoMKirrEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

WashingtoTiy  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  Pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  am,  in 
Jr^^.^^y^  Raybum  Hou  »  Office  Building,  Hon.  Augustus  F. 
Hawkms  [Chairman]  presk'iixg. 

Members  present:  Repisseatatives  Ford,  Kildee,  Martinez,  Per- 
kL^s,  Hayes,  Sawyer,  Owens.  Payne  Lowey,  Poshard,  Rahall,  Good- 
Img,  Fawell,  Grandy,  Smitn,  <>nd  Ganderson. 

Staff  pr^nt:  John  Jeimings,  counsel;  Diar.e  Stark,  legislative 
specialist;  P.  .erly  Griffin,  reseiirch  assistant;  an/i  Jo-Marie  St. 
Martm,  counael. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  is  called  to  order. 

m  -hair  is  happy  to  announce  this  morning  that  we  have  with 
us  becretary  of  Education  returning  to  the  committee.  At  this  time, 
we  wiU  ask  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  identify  those  who  are  seated 
at  the  witness  table  with  you. 

Mr.  Goodling  who  is  absent  elsewhere  on  official  business  is  ex- 
pected at  any  moment,  Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Goodling  had  wanted  to 
t)e  here  to  introduce  you  and  present  you  to  the  committee,  but  in- 
asmuch as  you  are  an  old  visitor  now,  I  think  it  perhaps  is  unnec- 
essary. ^  ^ 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony. At  this  time,  we  will  recognize  you  and  ask  you  to  identify 
those  s^X  the  v  t  less  table  who  have  accompanied  you  and  present 
your  prepared  statement. 

May  I  indicate  that  if  yoa  wish  to  have  the  statement  ertered  in 
Its  entirety  a  d  recorded,  it  will  be  so  entered  and  you  may  then 
address  the  highlights  of  your  statement  as  you  see  fit.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAURO  F.  CAVAZOS,  SECRETARY  OF  U  S 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  proceed?  I 
am  Pl^a^  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkinp  Vocational  Educational  Act. 
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With  me  today  on  my  left  is  Bonnie  Guiton,  the  Department's 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  and 
Charles  Kolb,  on  my  right,  our  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Flan- 
ning,  Budget  and  Evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  the  statement  and  then  enter 
it  into  the  record. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  this  important  matter.  The  Perkins  Act 
reauthorization  is  one  of  the  critical  educational  issues  facing  the 
lOlst  Congress,  and  the  Department  has  a  major  interest  in  being  a 
part  of  that  process. 

We  consider  this  an  area  of  the  highest  priority  because  of  the 
importance  of  vocational  education  to  the  rejuvenation  of  Ameri- 
can education,  to  the  educational  aspirations  of  the  poor,  the  dis- 
abled, and  other  "at-risk"  populations,  and  to  the  future  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry.  On  a  personal  note,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  vocational  education  programs  and  be- 
lieve chat  we  should  do  all  that  we       to  assist  them. 

I  might  add  here  that,  perhaps,  maybe  we  ought  to  start  think- 
ing about  vocational  education  as  vocational,  technical  education 
which  might  be  a  better  term  to  indicate  the  very  competitive  tech- 
nical aspect  that  we  are  starting  to  see  emerge,  and  I  think  a  very 
positive  aspect,  in  terms  of  vocational  education. 

Early  last  summer,  the  Department  begsin  a  laborious  effort  to 
review  the  Perkins  Act  and  to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  through  the  reauthorization.  We  have  consulted  widely,  solic- 
iting advice  from  every  member  of  Congress  and  from  the  public, 
through  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

We  have  met  with  representatives  of  virtually  every  national  as- 
sociation with  an  interest  in  vocational  education.  Because  the  Per- 
kins Act  and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  are  complementary 
vehicles  for  improving  work  force  preparation,  we  have  also  had 
frequent  communication  with  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the 
development  of  our  proposals. 

We  nave  conducted  a  careful  review  of  operations  under  the  cur- 
rent Act  and  of  the  findings  of  the  major  studies  and  evaluations, 
including  the  interim  reports  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Our  objective  in  all  of  this  process  has  been  to  make  the  Federal 
statute  the  best  possible  mechanism  for  ensuring  educational  excel- 
lence and  equal  opportunity  in  vocational  education. 

^/e  are  now  in  the  final  stages  of  drafting  our  bill.  I  anticipate 
sending  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
after  review  within  the  administration  is  completed,  but  I  can 
share  with  you  the  major  themes  i»nd  policies  that  will  be  enunci- 
ated in  our  proposal,  and  hope  that  you  will  give  our  ideas  serious 
consideration  when  the  subcommittee  begins  to  ci^ft  its  ov/n  bill. 

Federal  support  for  vocational  education,  as  it  has  evolved  over 
the  decades,  focuses  on  two  objectives,  educational  equity  an^  > 
gram  improvement.  In  the  area  of  educational  equity,  the  Perkins 
Act  encourages  broader  opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  limit'  J  English  proficient,  women,  and  other 
groups  with  special  needs. 
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Funds  for  proeram  improvement  make  ii  possible  for  states  to 
develop  programs  in  areas  of  merging  labor  market  demands,  and 
keeping  their  programs  technologically  current.  For  the  reauthor- 
ization, the  Department  proposes  to  maintain  both  these  compo- 
nents of  the  Federal  role,  while  making  improvements  in  the  Act 
that  will  make  it  more  likely  for  those  important  Federal  objectives 
to^  achieved.  The  following  themes  are  means  of  achieving  this 

Our  first  m^or  theme  is  accountability  for  results.  We  believe 
that  states  should  hold  local  programs  accountable  for  program 
quality  and  student  achievement.  Toward  this  end,  our  bill  would 
require  states  to  develop  performance  standards  related  to  stu- 
dents improvement  in  basic  skills,  students'  success  in  the  labor 
market,  and  any  other  areas  to  which  the  states  determine  are  ap- 
propnate  to  apply  these  standards  in  making  decisions  about  which 
programs  to  fund. 

This  rt>Quirement  would  be  a  m^or  improvement  over  current 
law,  which  requu-es  states  to  develop  measures  of  program  effec- 
tiveness, but  gives  very  little  guidance  on  the  kinds  of  measures 
states  should  develop  or  how  those  measures  should  be  used. 

The  second  m^or  theme  of  our  reauthorization  bill  will  be  pro- 
gram simplification  and  enhanced  flexibility.  In  our  discussions 
with  program  administrators  at  all  levels,  we  have  learned  of  their 
frustration  with  the  multiple  funding  set-asides,  "hold-harmless" 
requirements,  and  categorical  authorizations  in  the  current  Act. 

We  teheve  that  taese  constraints  impede  the  ability  of  state  and 
local  administrators  to  fashion  and  support  activities  responsive  to 
state  and  local  needs.  Quite  simply,  the  mix  of  activities  needing 
federal  support  m  one  location  will  not  always  be  the  same  as  the 
activities  appropriate  for  support  in  other  communities. 

We  will  propose  elimination  of  most  of  the  funding  set-asides  of 
separate  categorical  authorities  in  current  law,  including,  after 
much  thought,  the  mdividual  set-asides  for  "^'oecial  needs"  popula- 
^am         ™^  vocational  educatioi.  opportunities  pro- 

Our  bill  will  retain  the  requirement  that  57  percent  of  the  basic 
grant  funds  be  allocated  to  programs  and  activities  for  these  spe- 
cial populations.  However,  in  place  of  the  individual  set-nsides 
witmn  the  57  percent  total,  we  propose  that  each  state,  in  its  state 
plan,  thoroughly  assess  the  needs  of  each  of  the  special  population 
groups,  detennine  the  extent  to  which  each  group  should  be  served 
with  either  Federal  or  non-Federal  funds,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  and  ensure  that  funds  are  targeted  according  to  the  relative 
seventy  of  needs. 

We  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  special  populations  are  more 
hkely  to  be  met  through  a  thorough  and  open  planning  process 
than  tarough  the  operation  of  rigid  and  inflexible  set-  asides. 

Unaer  the  theme  of  program  improvement,  our  bill  would  consol- 
idate the  26  activities  currently  authorized  under  Title  II-B,  the  vo- 
cational education  improvement  authority,  into  three  broad  activi- 
ties—the  pinfessional  development  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  ad- 
ministrators; acquisition  of  instructional  equipment  and  materials 
needed  for  program  improvement  and  expansion;  and  cuiriculum 
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f:^  development,  dissemination,  and  pilot-testing— -all  activities  more 
lY"  ,      closely  linked  to  improvement  of  programs. 

1^  Thip  jhange  should  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are  used,  as  in- 

1^         tendea,  for  improvement,  expansion,  and  program  innovation 

rather  than  maintenance  of  on-going  vocational  programs.  Further, 
t  *  our  bill  would  replace  the  current  Title  IV,  national  programs, 
|r  which  is  a  complex  and  often  conflicting  mix  of  mandated  and 
t  ,  other  activities,  with  a  simpler  authority  for  research,  demonstra- 
'  tions,  data  systems,  a  simplified  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  Pro- 

f'f        gram,  and  new  activities  in  the  area  of  educational  personnel  Je- 

velopment. 

This  change. will  ensure  the  national  programs  funds  can  be  di- 
}  rected  annually  at  emerging  needs  and  priorities.  The  structure  of 
1^^        the  current  Title  IV  is  clearly  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

The  final  theme  I  will  discuss  today  is  vocational  education  for 
f         economic  development.  Because  it  provides  the  job  market  skills 
needed  by  students  seeking  tc  enter  the  labor  market  and  by  work- 
J"         ers  at  all  stages  of  their  careers,  vocational  education  is  particular- 
ly suited,  among  programs  in  the  Department,  to  aiding  economic 
growth  and  providing  trained  workers  to  fill  the  jobs  of  the  future. 
j  Our  bill  will  include  new  provisions  to  ensure  that  the  Perkins 

'\         Act  funds  are  directly  linked  to  local  and  state  economic  dovelop- 
ment.  We  propose  requiring  states  to  put  into  place  a  process  to 
'  ensure  that  any  funds  expended  by  local  recipients  for  occui.ation- 

ally  specific  training  will  be  used  only  to  train  students  for  occupa- 
tions in  which  job  openings  are  not  only  projected,  but  are  not 
likely  to  be  filled  without  the  establishment  or  continuation  of 
[ .         public  vocational  education  programs. 

This  new  requirement  would  ensure  that  Perkins  Act  funds  are 
not  used  for  outmoded  or  duplicative  programs.  We  wi]l  propose 
shifting  from  the  state  legislature  to  the  governor  the  authority  to 
review  the  state  plans  to  ensure  that  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  coordinated  with  the  overall  economic,  educational  and 
job  training  strategy  for  the  state. 

Finally,  we  will  propose  a  number  of  changes  to  ensure  that  vo- 
cational education  programs  are  operated  in  close  coordination 
with  activities  funded  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Ch/irman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  My  colleagues  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  take  your  questions. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Lauro  F.  Cavazos  follows:] 
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Suteaent  of 
Latiro  F.  Catazop,  Secretary  of  Kducatlon 
Before  the 

SnbcoMBittee  on  Blenentary,  ^   AtuUry,  and  Vocetlonel  Sducetion 
Howe  Cooelttee  on  Sducetlon  and  Lebor 

Kerch  21,  1989 


Secretary  CaTczoa  la  accoapanled  by 
Bonnie  P.  Guiton 
Aeeletint  Secr«tary  fo^-  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

and 

Charlsa  E.M.  Kolb 
Deputy  Under  S«cretaxy  for  Flannlnc,  Badset  and  Evaluation 
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DEPAfilMHHT  OF  EOUCATIOR 


Stateaent  of 


Lauro  F.  Cmrazos,  Secretary  of  Educatiou 


Before  the 


Snbcoamlttee  on  Eleaentary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 


House  Conaittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


Karch  21,  1989 


Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcomitteet 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Zdticatlon  Act.    With  me  today  are  Bonnie  Gulton, 
Uie  Department 'a  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  and 
Charles  Kolb,  our  Deputy  Ubder  Secretary  for  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  vant  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  this 
important  matter.   The  Perkins  Act  reauthorization  la  one  of  the  critical 
education  lasues  facing  the  101st  Congress,  and  the  Department  has  a  major 
interest  in  being  a  part  of  thla  process.    We  consider  this  an  area  of  the 
highest  priority  because  of  the  Importance  of  vocational  education  to  the 
rejuvenation  of  American  education,  to  the  educational  aspirations  of  the 
poor,  the  disabled,  and  other  "at-risk"  populations,  and  to  the  future 
competitiveness  of  American  Indujtry.    On  a  personal  note,  let  me  add  that  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  vocational  education  programs  and  believe  ve  should 
do  all  ve  can  to  assist  them. 
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'•rly  iMt  small r,  tha  Departaeat  besan  a  labor lot»  effort  to  reviev  the 
.  Perldiw  Ac&  and  to  deteraini  irbAt  dunces  should  be  made  through  the 

^  reauthorliatlon.   We  hsTe  consulted  videly,  soUcltla*  advice  from  every 

He«ber  of  Consress  and  fro«  the  public,  throufh  a  notice  in  the  Ftderal 
lfiSll£fi£.   We  hsTe  »st  vitl^  representatiTes  of  virtually  every  national 
association  vlth  an  interest  in  vocational  education.    Because  the  Perkins  Act 
and  the  Job  Trainln*  PartneraMp  Act  are  coivleaentary  vehicles  for  improving 
workforce  praparation,  ve  hsve  alsc  hsd  frequent  comn^xation  vith  the 
D«part««nt  of  Ubor  during  the  developaent  of  our  proposaU.   And  ve  have 
conducted^  careful  reviev  of  operations  under  th«  current  Act  and  of  the 
findings  of  the  aajor  studies  and  evaluations,  includlnt  the  interin  reports 
of  the  national  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education.   Our  objective  in  all  of 
this  process  has  been  to  aaks  the  Federal  atatute  the  best  possible  nechinlsn 
for  ensurlu*  educations!  excellence  and  eq:usl  opportunity  in  vocational 
education. 

f  We  are  now  in  the  finsl  stages  of  drafting  our  bill^    I  anticipate 

;  sending  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  within  the  next  few  weeks,  after  review 

within  the  Adainiatration  is  completed.   But  I  can  share  with  you  the  siajor 
theses  and  policies  that  will  be  enunciated  in  our  proposal,  and  hope  that  you 
will  give  our  ideas  serious  consideration  vhen  the  Stibcomittee  begins  to 
craft  its  om  bill. 

Federal  support  for  vocational  education,  as  It  has  evolved  over  the 
decades,  focuses  on  two  objectives,  educational  equity  and  prograa 
inproveaeat,    in  the  area  of  educational  equity,  the  Perkins  Act  encourages 
broader  opportuni^  .es  for  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  lie  limited 
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Kocllsh  proficient,  voMen»  and  other  trottpa  with  apedal  needs.  Funda  for 
prosraa  iMproyeaent  aake  It  poaaible  for  States  to  derelop  prograas  In  areas 
of  eaerilnc  labor  aarket  demand  and  to  keep  their  prograns  technoloflcally 
current*  For  the  reanthorlzatlon,  the  Departaent  propoaea  tr  aaintain  both  of 
these  coBponenta  of  the  Federal  role»  while  naklng  laproTements  in  the  Act 
that  vlll  Bake  it  acre  likely  for  theae  iaportant  Federal  obJectlTes  to  be 
achieved •   Ihe  follovlxig  theses  are  aeans  of  aehierlns  this  foal. 

Our  flrat  aajor  theae  Is  accoimtabiUtT  for  reaulf .   We  believe  that 
Statea  should  hold  local  profraas  accoimtable  tor  prograa  quality  and  student 
aehiereaent.    Xovard  this  end»  our  bill  would  require  States  to  develop 
perforaance  standards  related  to  atudenta*  laproveaent  In  baalc  skills  > 
students*  success  In  the  labor  aarket»  and  any  other  areas  the  Sfates 
denexaine  are  appropriate  and  t'%  spply  theae  standards  in  aaklns  dedalons 
about  which  prograas  to  fund.    This  requlreaent  would  be  a  aaijor  laproveaent 
over  current  law»  which  requlrea  States  t*^  develop  aeasures  of  program 
effectiveness »  but  gives  very  little  guldsncu  on  the  kinds  of  measures  States 
should  develop  or  how  theae  aetsurea  should  be  used. 

A  second  aaJor  theae  of  our  reauthorization  bill  will  be  proeraa 
simplification  and  enhanced  flexibility.    In  our  discussions  with  program 
adfflinlatrators  at  all  levela»  we  have  learned  of  their  frustration  with  the 
multiple  funding  aet-aside8>  **hold-harale8s'*  requirements »  and  categorical 
authorizations  in  the  currect  Act.    We  believe  that  these  constraints  impede 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  adslnlatrators  to  fa8'*ion  and  aupport 
activities  responsive  to  State  and  local  needs.    Quite  simply »  the  mix  of 
sctlvlrleo  needing  Federal  suppoit  In  one  location  will  not  always  be  the  same 
sa  the  activities  appropriate  for  support  In 'other  conmunltles. 
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We  vill  propose  tllalnAtlon  of  m>9t  of  the  fandln«  setwMldes  end 
separate  categorical  authorities  of  cwKrent  lair,  Inclodlng,  after  mch 
thomht,  the  IndiTldtial  sstWMides  for  "special  needa"  populations  nnder 
Title  II-A,  the  Tocational  education  opportunities  prograa.    Our  bill  vill 
retain  the  requireaent  that  57  percent  of  Basic  Grant  funds  bs  allocated  to 
profraM  and  activities  for  these  special  population*.    Hoverer,  in  place  of 
the  individual  set-asides  within  the  57  percent  total,  ve  propose  that  each 
State,  in  its  State  plan,  thoroughly  assese  the  needs  of  each  of  the  special 
population  groups   determine  the  extent  to  which  each  group  should  be  served 
with  either  Federal  or  non-Federal  funds,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
enaure  that  funds  are  targeted  according  to  the  relative  severity  of  needs. 
We  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  special  populations  are  more  likely  to  be  met 
through  a  thorough  and  open  planning  process  than  through  the  operation  of 
rigid  and  Inflexible  set-esides. 

Under  the  these  of  proTMi  <«nipgTnfnt  i  our  bill  w  uld  consolidate  the 
26  activities  currently  authorized  under  Title  IM,  the  vocational  education 
inproveaent  authority,  into  three  broad  activities— (1)  professional 
development  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  adalnistratora;  (2)  acquiaition  of 
instructional  equipoeait  and  aaterials  needed  for  pro|:raa  improvement  or 
expansion;  and  (3)  curriculum  development,  dissemination,  and 
pilot-testing— all  activities  rore  closely  linked  to  improvement  of  programs. 
This  change  ehould  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are  used,  as  intended,  for 
Improvement,  expansion,  and  program  innovation  rather  than  maintenance  of 
on-going  vocational  programs.    Further,  our  bill  would  replace  the  current 
Title  IV,  Rational  Programs,  which  is  a  complex  and  often  conflicting  mix  of 
nandated  and  other  activities,  with  a  simpler  authority  for  research, 
demonstrations,  data  syateas,  a  simplified  Bilingual  Vocational  Tr  ining 
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P70sritt»  and  new  actlTltlca  in  the  area  of  educational  peraonnel  derelopment. 
Thla  chanta  vlll  enaure  that  National  Prograna  funda  can  be  directed  annually 
at  eaargins  tieeda  and  prioritiea;  the  atncture  of  the  current  Title  IV  is 
clearly  inadeqtuite  for  that  pttrpoae. 

The  final  these  that  I  will  diacuaa  today  ia  Tocational- education  for 
eeonoiiic  dcvgloriaent.    Becauae  it  prorides  the  Job  akilla  needed  by  students 
aeeUnt  to  enter  the  labor  market  and  by  vorkera  an  all  atagea  of  their 
careera»  Tocational  education  ia  particularly  auited»  asMng  programa  in  the 
Departaent»  to  aiding  econoaic  growth  and  proTiding  trained  vorkera  to  fill 
the  Jobs  of  the  future.    Our  bill  vill  include  nev  proTiaiona  to  ensure  that 
Perkins  Act  funda  are  directly  linked  to  local  and  State  economic 
derelopuent.    We  propoae  requiring  States  to  put  into  place  a  process  to 
ensure  that  any  funda  expended  by  local  recipienta  for  oc^upationally  apecific 
t reining  vlll  be  uaed  only  to  train  atudenta  for  occupationa  in  which  Job 
openlnga  are  not  only  projected  but  are  not  likely  to  be  filled  without  the 
establiahaent  or  continuation  of  public  yocatlonal  education  programs.  This 
new  requirement  would  ensure  thxt  Perkins  Act  funds  are  not  used  for  outmoded 
or  dupllcatiye  programa.    We  will  propose  ahifting  from  the  State  legislature 
to  the  GoTsmor  the  authority  to  reyiew  the  State  plans  to  ensure  that 
Tocational  education  prograac  fire  coordinated  with  the  OTerall  economic » 
educational »  and  Job  training  atrategy  of  the  State.    Finally^  we  will  propose 
a  number  of  changea  to  ensure  that  Tocational  education  programs  are  operated 
in  cloae  coordination  with  actiTities  funded  under  i^ie  Job  Training 
Partnerahip  Act. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  Mty  collesgues  and  I  will  now 
be  happy  to  take  your  questions. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  As  I  promised, 
Mr.  Goodling  is  here  and  at  this  time,  the  chair  will  first  yield  to 
Mr.  Goodling  who  may  have  some  remarks  of  general  nature. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  just  want  to  apologize,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  not 
being  here  to  greet  you,  but  your  boss  had  me  on  the  telephone 
and,  therefore,  I  could  not  break  away.  We  are  happy  to  have  you 
before  us. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  C!ongressman. 

Chairman  ^Hawkins.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  the  administra- 
tion has  called  for  an  outlay  freeze  of  the  fiscal  year  1990,  domestic 
dic^cretionary  spending.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  what  i'^  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  vocational  education? 

What  effect  would  the  outlay  freeze  have  on  this  request? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  will  make  a  general  comment  about  that,  if 
I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  will  ask  Mr.  Kolb  to  follow-up  that 
part. 

'  Our  request  for  these  programs  is  $949.4  million.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $31  million  from  this  year,  where  we  are  at  $918.4  mil- 
lion. These  funds  are  discretionary  funds  and  are  part  of  the  flexi- 
ble freeze. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Kolb,  if  you  would  like  to  expand  a  little  on  that. 

Mr.  Kolb.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Department's  proposal  or 
budget  request  for  vocational  education  is  the  request  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  Prestdeht  Reagan  on  January  9  and  as  you  know,  the 
process  that  in  now  ongoing  is  one  which  involves  negotiation  be- 
tween the  executive  andf  legislative  branches. 

This  portion  of  our  budget  is  part  of  the  discretionary  part  of  a 
$136  billion,  so  that,  of  course,  is  on  the  table  subject  to  negotia- 
tion, but  given  the  high  priority  that  President  Bush  has  placed  on 
education,  we  are  confident  that  our  programs  in  general  will  fair 
well,  but  our  request  at  this  point  is,  as  the  Secretary  said,  a  $30 
million  increase  over  last  year. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Does  that  cover  the  inflation  rate  or  is  it 
slightly  below  an  inflationary  increase?  I  would  calculate  just  off- 
hand that  it  is  much  less. 

Mr.  Kolb.  It  is  about  a  3.4  percent  increase. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Three  point  four  percent  minus  inflation  or 
including  inflation? 

Mr.  Kolb.  No,  it  is  about  a  3.4  percent  increase  

Chairman  Hawkins.  Overall? 

Mr.  Kolb.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  So,  out  of  four  perceni  inflation  rate,  it  will 
be  less  than  last  year  then.  It  will  be  an  actual  cut  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent services,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kolb.  If  you  approach  it  from  the  perspective  of  current 
services,  yes,  3.4  percent  would  be  less  than  four  percent  if  that 
was  the  rate  of  inflation  last  year. 

Chairman  H  wkins.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  this 
committee  has  heard  from  various  organizations  and  individuals, 
many  of  the  groups  including  the  American  Vocational  Asscjia- 
tion,  the  Genera]  Accounting  Office  and  other  groups  have  been 
very  critical  of  the  administration  of  the  department's  handling  of 
vocational  education. 
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I  think  that  most  of  the  criticisms  relate  to  a  period  of  time  prior 
to  when  you  became  Secretary  of  Education.  Are  you  aware  of 
these  criticisms  and,  if  so,  have  you  any  plan  to  respond  to  them  or 
to  improve  the  Department's  administration  of  vocational  educa- 
tion? 

Secretary  Cavazos,  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  believe 
and  I  know  we  will  listen  any  time  there  are  criticisms  or  concerns 
about  how  programs  are  administered,  and  we  will  look  at  that. 

In  part,  our  planning  here  to  reserve  the  57  percent  for  special 
populations  coming  under  a  categorical  large  group,  addresses 
some,  perhaps,  of  the  managerial  aspects  of  the  program's  prob- 
lems. 

I  think  that  in  the  Department  under  Dr.  Guiton,  we  have  made 
a  lot  of  progress  in  addressing  some  of  the  issues  that  you  have 
talked  about.  I  wonder  if  you  would  expand  on  that,  please. 

Ms.  GurroN.  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  a  number  of 
things.  We  have  been  certainly  conscious  of  the  criticisms,  some  of 
the  criticism  that  we  have  heard.  We  have  reorganized,  first  and 
foremost,  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  under  Dr. 
Winfred  Wamat  in  response  to  the  concerns  that  we  have  heard 
from  the  states  throughout  the  country. 

By  doing  that,  we  have  made  the  organization  more  responsive  to 
coordination  with  postsecondary  education  because  that  was  one  of 
the  criticisms.  Another  area  that  we  have  strengthend  is  technical 
support.  We  are  holding  regional  meetings  beginning  next  month 
throughout  the  country  to  respond  to  the  state's  requirement  for 
technical  support  as  it  relates  to  the  administration  of  the  bill. 
.  We  have,  I  think,  had  a  very  positive  response  from  all  of  the 
states.  We  Have  presehterl  our  reorganization  plan.  We  have  given 
our  team  members  new  rf^ponsibilities  as  they  relate  to  the  new 
meaning  and  role  of  vcv^tional-technical  education  in  the  new 
fields  out  there. 

We  have  gotten*  very  positive  response  from  the  states,  so  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  well  on  our  way  to,  providing  better  service. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  thai  we 
certainly  will  monitor  that  during  the  coming  year  to  make  sure 
that  our  plans  fall  into  place  and  that  we  are  meeting  those  con- 
cerns. I  would  ask  that  any  time  there  are  concerns,  we  really 
would  like  to  know  about  them  early  on, 

Ms.  GurroN.  Oh,  may  I  add  one  other  thing?  We  are  pleased  that 
Dr.  Cavazos  has  been  a  very  strong  supporter  of  vocational  techni- 
cal education  and  believes  in  quality  vo-tech  programs.  I  think  that 
if  you  go  back  to  members  of  the  field  and  ask  the  difference  of  the 
tone  that  they  would  be  very  satisfied. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  would  like  to  3deld  to  Mr.  Fa  well. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Fawell. 

Mr.  Fawkll.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Cavazos,  I  reviewed 
a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Congressional  Quarterly  that  took 
a  good  hard  look  at  vocational  education  training. 

I  realize  that  $900  million  per  year  is  not  an  avalanche  of  money 
that  allows  you  to  accomplish  every  one  of  your  objectives.  For  ex- 
ample, accountability  of  results  is  easy  to  say  but  perhaps  difficult 
to  put  into  practice. 
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What  kinds  of  acco  ntability  measures  would  you  recommend  to 
determine  the  degree  of  success  in  the  placement  of  the  trainee? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Well,  I  certainly  think  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  we  must  have  in  our  bill  is  this  whole  issue  of  ac- 
countability, because  we  must  have  assurances  from  the  states  that 
they  will  develop  effective  measures  for  the  programs.  However,  in 
the  past,  apparently,  we  have  given  little  guidance  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  our  intent  to  give  a  lot  of  ^idance  in  this,  to  develop  stand- 
ards and  ask  each  state  to  determine  specific  criteria  that  thoy  will 
use  relative  to  measuring  the  success  of  their  programs. 

Here  you  get  into  the  issue  of  how  many  students  complete,  for 
example,  the  program  itself.  How  do  you  stop  students  from  drop- 
ping out?  How  many  people  go  on  into  jobs  as  they  complete  these 
programs  that  are  available?  How  many  of  them  go  on  to  other 
kinds  of  education,  for  example? 

We  can  put  some  quantitative  numbers  into  that,  I  think,  that 
will  help  us  more  than  in  the  past.  And  I  think  that  this  is  an  area 
that  perhaps.  Dr.  Guiton,  you  might  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
accountability. 

Ms.  GurroN.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Fawell,  that  the  most  successful 
programs  that  I  have  visited  throughout  the  country  are  the  ones 
that  imposed  accountability  on  themselves.  They  want  to  know 
that  their  programs  are  effective. 

They  want  to  know  that  the  students  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
training  that  they  received  and  that  they  are  successful  completers. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  programs  that  I  have  visited  do  follow  students 
for  six  months  to  a  year  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  five  years. 

yVe  believe  that  this  same  kind  of  accountability  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  programs  that  are  supposedly  providing  these  services 
to  students  and  we  would  like  to  see  them  try  it.  We  think  the 
states  want  to  know  that  the  funds  that  they  are  putting  mto  these 
programs  are  being  effectively  used. 

So,  I  think  that  certainly  proven  programs  already  view  account- 
ability as  one  of  their  responsibilities.  We  would  like  to  ensure  that 
it  IS  universal. 

Mr.  Fawell.  That  is  an  area  that  I  will  be  interested  in  follow- 
ing. I  know  it  is  difficult  to  really  implement  useable  and  accurate 
accountability  measures. 

Just  a  little  constructive  criticism  that  I  passed  along  from  last 
year  s  discussion  on  the  Job  Training  Placement  Act.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  that  there  was  a  lot  of  job  placement,  but 
the  trainees  did  not  last  very  long.  Another  criticism  was  that  the 
programs  perhaps  were  picking  the  easiest  persons  to  place,  and 
othe  concerns  of  this  sort.  The  ability  to  address  some  of  these 
concerns  is  so  very  crucial  in  securing  the  general  support  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Dr.  Cavazos,  you  made  reference  to  the  fact  you  have  proposed  a 
number  of  changes  to  ensure  that  vocational  education  programs 
are  operated  in  close  coordination  with  the  activities  funded  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  Ck)uld  you  just  elucidate  a  bit  on 
that? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Yes,  I  certainly  would  be  pleased  to,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. We  have  been  very  much  involved  already  with  the  De- 


partment  of  Labor  in  discussing  how  we  could  coordinate  the  voca- 
tion^, technical  aspect  of  our  programs  and  how  we  provide  that 
asi  a  piece  of  the  job  training  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  rather  brief  conversation  yesterdav 
with  Secretary  Dole  and  I  will  be  setting  up  other  meetings  to  ad- 
dress these  very  issues.  I  think  that  the  best  way  that  we  can 
expand  the  dollars  we  have  available  is  for  us,  at  ihe  Cabinet  level, 
to  work  t<^ether  to  make  sure  that  our  senior  people  understand 
there  is  going  to  be  close  coordination  between  ail  of  our  programs. 

So,  what  we  have  been  doing,  we  have  opened  those  discussions 
up  at  the  Secretary's  level  and  it  is  our  plan  that  our  senior  people 
yml  be  meeting  weekly  to  address  those  issues.  Now,  the  Secretar- 
ies probably  will  not  be  able  to  get  together  weekly  on  it,  but  we 
will  understand  that  we  will  be  working  together  to  address  these 
issues. 

So,  I  think  that  there  is  good  coordination  there.  We  have  been 
working  t^ether.  Do  you  have  additional  comments  you  might 
want  to  make  on  that? 

Ms.  GurroN.  Well,  I  wAl  add  that  the  governors  do  have  the  au- 
thority to  merge  the  state's  council  under  the  Perkins  Act  with  the 
JTPA  council.  We  are  recommending  the  close  working  relation- 
ship of  t.iese  councils.  Also,  we  are  proposing  a  requirement  that 
local  applications,  for  funding  under  the  Act  contain  a  description 
of  how  the  applicant  intends  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  with  the 
local  private  industry  council. 

We  have  also  recommended  a  requirement  that  the  Umited  Eng- 
lish proficient  program  would  be  closely  coordinated  Ath  related 
programs  under  JTPA  and  finally,  a  requirement  that  the  Depart- 
ment in  providing  guidance  or  promulgatingthe  regulations  for  voc 
ed  pNerformance  standards  consult  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
ensure  that  vocational  education  and  JTPA  standards  are  consist- 
ent wherever  it  is  possible. 

Chairman  Hawkins,  Mr.  Fawell,  we  

Mr.  Fawell.  Yes,  my  time  has  ended,  but  I  simply  want  to  say, 
Dr.  Cavazcs,  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  your  comments 
both  today  and  during  the  other  opportunities  I  have  had  to  meet 
with  you  and  your  staff.  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Secretary  Cavazcs.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you 
here  today,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  very  greatly  relieved  to  have  you 
here  because  this  is  the  first  positive  and  supportive  testimony,  al- 
though I  will  take  issue  with  some  of  it,  that  we  have  had  in  years 
from  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

The  most  positive  thing  he  was  able  to  come  up  with  was  recom- 
mending that  we  just  zero  it  out  and  there  was  never  any  discus- 
sion beyond  that  point.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  short  time  you 
have  had  to  be  over  there,  you  are  taking  a  much  different  ap- 

{)roach  to  what  we  should  be  doing  to  get  effective  use  out  of  the 
imited  funds  that  we  have  in  these  programs  and  for  that,  I  com- 
mend you  and  commit  myself,  as  others  will  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  this  committee,  to  work  with  you  toward  that  end. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  find  a  little  bothersome,  how- 
ever. On  page  three,  you  say  our  first  major  theme  is  accountabil- 
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ity  for  results.  That  sounds  good,  but  you  go  on  to  justify  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  Federally  designed  methodology  for  determining  the 
success  of  vocatiorxal  training. 

Then,  you  say  this  requirement  will  be  a  major  improvement 
over  current  law  which  requires  states  to  develop  measures  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  but  gives  very  little  guidance  in  the  kinds  of 
measures.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  sometimes  when  you  find  that  we 
write  legislation  here  on  this  committee  and  give  ve»*y  little  guid- 
ance to  local  people,  that  that  is  deliberate,  that  we  think  that  they 
are  better  able  to  do  it  than  we  are  and  so  we  avoid  trying  to  con- 
struct a  model  for  the  whole  country  ^<>cause  in  a  few  years  here 
you  discover  that  this  country  is  even  more  diverse  and  becomes 
more  and  more  diverse  everyday. 

We  h&d  testimony  last  week,  I  believe  it  was,  from  Mr.  Feuer  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  a  group  of  people  who  nor- 
mally like  the  idea  of  testing  people  for  everything,  but  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  they  thought  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing like  this,  they  did  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  that  is  what  has  happened  here  many  times  over  the 
years  that  I  have  worked  with  this  legislation,  that  people  get  the 
it  would  be  kind  of  nice  if  we  could  compare  one  state  with 
another,  one  part  of  a  state  with  another,  but  how  do  you  do  it? 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  what  you  see  as  a  witness  in  the 
bill  is  really  intentionally  in  the  bill  to  say  to  the  states  in  very 
general  terms,  "try  to  figure  out  some  way  to  measure  program  ef- 
fectiveness, but  do  it  the  way  it  makes  sense  in  Kentucky  or  New 
York  or  California  or  Texas  and  not  the  way  it  makes  sense  for  the 
consensus  makeup  of  this  or  the  Senate  committee." 

Now,  when  you  put  that  together  with  what  you  have  on  page 
five  about  vocational  education  for  economic  development,  it  looks 
to  me  like  you  are  trying  to  narrow  the  focus  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Your  bill  will  include  new  provisions  to  ensure  that  Perkins  Act 
funds  are  directly  linked  to  local  and  state  economic  development. 
You  propose  requiring  states  to  ,)ut  in  a  place  a  process  to  ensure 
that  any  funds  expended  by  local  recipients  for  vjcupationally  spe- 
cific training  to  be  used  only  to  train  students  for  occupations 
which  job  openings  are  not  only  projected,  but  are  likely  to  be  filled 
without  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  public  vocational  edu- 
cation programi5. 

Now,  what,  then,  would  you  leave  for  the  people  in  Appalachia 
to  teach  in  their  vocational  programs?  What  jobs  do  you  imagine 
would  be  presently  available  or  in  Northern  Michigan  where  un- 
employment runs  as  high  as  40  percent  in  some  counties  and  it  is 
not  temporarily,  it  is  chronic? 

People  up  there  do  not  train  for  a  job  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
They  get  their  training  and  then  get  on  a  bus  and  head  South  to 
find  a  place  to  get  a  job  with  it.  Again,  I  have  brought  up  here 
many  times  the  problem  we  had  with  an  outstanding  vocational 
school  in  my  area  that  contracted  with  a  major  cc^poration  to  train 
pp^ole  to  a  specific  level  of  competence  with  an  assurance  that  if 
they  certified  them  to  be  trained  to  that  level  of  competence,  they 
would  be  hired  into  their  training  program  only  to  discover  that 
that  company  did  not  have  any  job  openings  in  my  state. 
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The  job  openings  were  in  two  adjoining  states;  actually,  one  ad- 
joining state  ar  a  state  adjoining  that.  That  upset  some  pc  .pie  in 
Michigan  who  ^jok  Lhe  same  attitude  that  seems  to  be  in  your 
paper  here,  that  our  job  was  to  train  people  for  the  local  businesses 
and  not  to  be  training  people  for  jobs  where  they  existed. 

Now,  that  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  take  when  I  have  to  look  at 
young  people  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy 
and  tell  them  that  the  kind  of  jobs  that  were  available  in  major 
industries  for  their  parents  do  not  exist  any  longer,  that  their  par- 
ent's job  has  been  replaced  with  robots. 

It  would  be  a  lie  to  tell  them  that  we  were  preparing  them  for 
future  employment  if  we  limited  vocational  training  to  the  locally 
available  lobs.  In  Mr.  Kildee's  district  where  General  Motors  is 
shutting  the  whole  city  of  Flint  down,  we  are  going  to  be  flooded 
with  people  with  plenty  of  work  experience,  plenty  of  job  skills  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  and  the  people  coming  through  our  vocational  pro- 
gram vill  be  bumping  into  them. 

The  chances,  f  them  finding;  with  a  high  school  vocational  train- 
ing certificate  in  their  hand  a  good  job  in  a  place  like  Flint  are  not 
very  great.  They  might  find  something  between  Flint  and  Detroit, 
but  they  are  not  going  to  find  it  in  the  city. 

Now,  Mr.  Kildee  may  not  agree  with  that.  I  should  not  be  pick- 
ing on  his  area,  but  I  am  worried.  Do  you  really  mean  what  you 
are  suggesting  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limitetion  on  specific  skills 
being  teught  that  relates  to  ^  hat  the  needs  of  the  local  area  is  or 
even  the  state? 

Secretory  Cavazos.  I  think  certainly—first  of  all,  I  agree  with 
what  you  have  boeii  saying.  We  share  the  same  concern,  to  make 
sure  that  the  people  that  are  going  to  be  prepared  can  move  ahead 
if  the  jobs  are  available. 

That  is  why  i  hrve  also  been  an  advocate  time  and  time  again  to 
mfke  sure  that  we  have  the  basic  skills  component  of  vocational 
technical  education  in  there  so  that  people  are  well  prepared  and 
the  second  part  that  I  have  telked  about  quite  often  is  flexibility. 

In  other  words,  prepare  theso  people  so  that  if  certainly  an  in- 
dustry closes  down  or  change  com^s  about,  that  they  can  move  into 
these  c'ifferent  directions  because  we  have  already  given  them  good 
basic  euucation. 

What  I  remain  concerned  about  is  where  there  are  these  skill 
gaps  and  there  is  this  demand,  modern  technology  is  what  they  are 
going  to  be  needing  in  terms  of  the  workers  of  today  in  order  for 
the  workers  to  prosper  and  keep  this  nation  competitive. 

That  is  why  we  continue  to  insist  that  students  must  acquire 
both  solid  academic  skills,  permit  this  flexibility  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  as  well  as  the  applied  vocational  skills.  I  think  that  that 
certeinly  is  one  piece  of  it  that  we  need  to  have. 

I  would  urge,  though,  that  the  states  as  they  enter  into  these 
thir'"  ,  be  very  flexible  about  the  requirements,  be  realistic  about  it 
ant  cry  to  project  as  to  what  would  happen  there  because  I  agree, 
it  would  be  a  terrible  shame  if  these  people  were  prepared  to  do 
one  thing  and  they  come  out  and  there  is  nothing  there  for  them  to 
do. 

I  thi  .ik  that  that  is  a  part  of  this  issue  we  talked  about  briefly  on 
accountability  that  if  you  take  the  requiremei*;:s  back  to  the  states 
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to  be  accountable  for  these  profef  ams  and  you  find  ways  of  present- 
ing them  and  we  will  work  with  them,  to  try  to  give  them  the  tech- 
nical guidance  that  will  help  them  to  arrive  at  accountability,  then 
maybe  we  will  not  have  that  problem  there. 

I  would  like  you  to  continue  a  little  discussion  

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  limited  time.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ford,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  think  we  have 
been  a  little  

Mr.  Ford.  I  just  want  to  ask  him  to  send  us  two  lists  

Chairman  Hawkins.  We  have  been  liberal  in  giving  the  members 
ten  minutes  so  far.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  com- 
pletve  the  hearing  if  we— could  you  be  brief  and  

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  just  like  you  to  submit,  not  now,  but  before  we 
finish  the  hearings,  if  possible,  a  model  of  what  you  are  talking 
about  in  this  measuring  of  effectiveness  of  the  progranis  and 
second,  ask  you  to  take  a  look  at  ri.R.  22  which  I  have  proposed  to 
add  to  this  bill  at  some  stage  and  give  us  your  comments,  the  bene- 
fit of  your  thinking.  That  is  the  two  plus  two  

Secretary  Cavazos.  That  is  two  plus  two,  the  tech  prep.  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  GurroN.  Okay,  I  will  resp'^nd  as  the  Secretary  asked  me  to,  if 
I  may? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Yes,  you  may. 

Ms.  GuiTON.  Mr.  Ford,  I  would  like  to  emphasir*^  the  whole  initi- 
ative of  flexibility.  Hopefully,  we  did  not  suggest  that  there  would 
be  a  very  nprrow  definition  of  the  law,  but  rather,  that  economic 
development  is  a  component  of  vocational,  technical  education. 

What  we  would  hope  would  happen  within  the  states  is  that  they 
would  consider  the  reahty  of  their  situation  and  balance  that  with 
their  educational  direction.  I  have  visited  your  state  and  I  have  cer- 
cainly  visited  with  the  managers  from  C<^neral  Motors  as  well  as 
the  unions  to  l3arn  how  they  have  begun  to  address  the  needs  of 
retoohng  many  of  their  employees. 

I  visited  our  Johnstown  project  where  the  steel  mills  and  the  coal 
mines  have  declined.  A  whole  new  service  industry  has  moved  in 
and  there  is  re-training  of  individuals  there. 

I  find  that  some  of  the  programs  such  as  in  Oklahoma  City 
where  they  do  link  vocational  technical  education  with  economic 
development  are  working  quite  well.  They  are  very  aggressively 
going  to  businesses  that  are  considerii^g  moving  into  their  state  or 
into  their  regions,  finding  out  what  their  training  requirements  are 
and  developing  proposals  or  developing  curriculum  around  those 
requirements. 

I  have  seen  programs  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  are  re- 
sponding to  economic  development  in  that  same  way.  What  we 
would  hope  for  vocational  technical  education  students  is  that  they 
have  the  choices  to  be  able  to  work  in  their  own  area,  to  work  out- 
side of  the  arra,  that  they  be  given  the  same  choices  as  those  who 
are  normally  going  through  a  so-called  academic  track,  and  that 
they  have  solid  basic  skills  and  the  flexibility  that  allows  them  to 
maximize  career  opportunities. 
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We  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be  a  narrow  interpretation.  I 
visited  programs  with  the  two  plus  two  and  the  tech  prep  and  have 
seen  very  successful  progiams  taking  place.  Interestingly  enough, 
they  are  taking  place  without  our  intervention.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
in  spite  of  us  and  so,  I  am  delighted  to  sea  that. 

I  commend  you  on  your  bill.  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
Economic  development  is  happening  through  vocational-technical 
education  and  wt  certainly  promote  that  kind  of  activity. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Before  calling  on  the  next  memb  %  may  I 
remind  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  constructive  notice  to  the  public  as 
well,  that  the  subcommittee  markup  on  the  \'ocationel  education 
bill  is  slated  for  April  the  12th,  so  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  that  in 
mind.  We  obviously  would  appreciate  having  any  proposal  that  you 
may  have  to  bring  before  the  committee  before  that  particular 
time. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  aware  of 
that  date  and  we  will  be  there  ahead  of  time,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, with  our  proposal.  Thank  you. 

Oiairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Grandy? 

Ml.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  welcome 
back  and  thanV  you  for  your  continuing  response  and  receptiveness 
to  this  committee. 

It  is  particularly  helpful  right  now  in  our  new  administration  to 
iie\y  members  on  the  committee  and  with  obviously  some  new  ideas 
for  reauthorizing  x'ocational  education,  one  of  which  I  am  delighted 
to  see  and,  obviously,  we  have  been  listening  t  lot  of  the  same 
voices  when  you  talk  about  increased  flexibility  in  the  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  set-asides,  the  57  percent-. 

Referring  to  page  four  of  your  testimony,  I  just  want  to  have  you 
talk  me  through  this  a  little  bit  more  in  detail  because  I  want  to 
make  sure  I  understand  what  your  proposal  is. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  rather  than,  in  a  sense,  require 
the  existing  demarcation,  22  percent  disadvantage,  10  percent 
handicapped  and  so  forth,  you  are  allowing  the  states  to  set  any 
percentages  they  consider  to  be  the  best  response  to  their  particu- 
lar vocational  plan  for  the  state? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  That  is  correct,  sir.  But  at  the  same  time, 
they  must  keep  those  same  categories  in  mind,  the  disadvantaged 
and  all  of  the  other  different  groups  that  they  are  to  serve,  and  as 
a  piece  of  the  accountability  v/e  have  already  talked  about,  be  ac- 
countable to  make  sure  that  those  people  are  ^  eing  L^erved. 

We  are  trying  to  remove  the  big  constraint  thai  said  you  must 
spend  exactly  this  percentage  on  that  part  because  the  states  are 
going  to  vary,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  that  is  laudable,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  that.  Excuse  me  if  I  am  almost  asking  for  some  remedial 
education  in  this  because  this  has  been  such  a  big  deal  out  in  my 
area,  trying  to  comply  with  these  Federal  standards.  I  want  to 
make  sure  I  understand  how  you  are  changing  this  concept. 

Are  states  required— for  example  right  now  we  have  six  catego- 
ries, as  you  know— are  they  required  to  find  some  percentage 
under  the  administration  bill  for  every  one  of  t.iose  six  or  could 
they,  for  example,  blend  together  adults  and  single  parents  in  a 
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pro-am  that  they  would  apply  to  the  Department  of  Education 

Secretary  Cavazos.  They  could  be  blended  in  any  way  as  long  as 
thej-  meet  the  general  requirements  that  all  of  those  populations 
that  we  have  mentioned  in  that  57  percent  are  served  in  some  way. 

Tae  major  thrust  here  is,  of  course,  the  variation  that  we  have 
between  the  states.  Some  states  have  more  need  for  one  piece  of  it 
than  others,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  give  them  the  flexibil- 
ity and  also  the  accountability  to  make  the  decisions  about  how  to 
spend  that  bulk  sum  of  money. 

We  are  going  to  hold  them  accountable  for  it.  We  are  not  going 
to  say,  **Here  are  a  bunch  of  dollars,  now  you  spend  them  anyway 
you  want." 

Mr.  Grandy.  That  is  my  next  question.  How  do  you  under  the 
new  system,  under  your  proposed  system,  hold  an  individ  ?al  state 
accountable  towards  meeting  their  agreed  upon  percentiles? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Well,  certainly,  the  best  way  that  you  ao  that 
is  you  ask  them  early  on  before  you  put  all  of  this  into  play.  You 
say,  what  is  your  plan  for  assuring  that  these  populations  are 
«?erved?  We  want  to  see  a  state  plan  before  we  sit  down  and  ap- 
prove all  of  this:  And  then,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  be  monitor- 
ing that  plan  through  the  end  of  the  grant. 

So,  I  ohink  that  by  receiving  the  plan  early  on,  we  can  review  it 
within  the  Department  and  make  sure  that  no  one  is  dropped  out 
of  the  system.  But  again,  very  frankly,  I  hope  that  we  can  do  more 
and  more. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  I  appreciate  that  and  I  laud  you  for  making 
that  change,  Mr.  Secretary.  Just  to  take  this  one  step  further, 
under  your  proposal,  a  state,  I  assume  in  consultation  with  its  indi- 
vidual vocational  institutions,  agrees  to  a  percentile  arrangement 
with  the  Federal  government? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Then,  every  local  institution  is  obligated  to  follow 
that  state  plan  proportionally,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  way  that 
this  proposal  is  framea.  Of  course,  we  expect  that  the  state  leaders 
are  going  to  be  consulting  with  the  local  needs,  for  example,  so  that 
the  plan  will  reflect  local  needs. 

The  mam  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  open  up  here,  Congress- 
man, is  the  dialogue  between  the  Federal  government,  the  state 
leadership,  as  well  as  the  local  area.  This  is  a  goal  that  we  want  to 
move  toward  in  developing  a  state  plan.  And  if  they  sign  off  on  it, 
we  expect  it  to  be  delivered. 

If  we  sign  off  on  it,  we  are  going  to  deliver  our  piece  of  it. 

Mr.  Grandy.  So,  it  is  conceivable  under  a  state  plan,  they  can 
make  an  arrangement  with  their  vocational  institutions  within  the 
plan  for  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  within  their  own  state 
boundaries,  as  long  as  they  deliver  the  percentiles  to  you? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  That  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Good,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Let  me  ask  you  just  a 
couple  more  things.  Do  you  in  your  proposal  have  any  kind  of  de- 
marcation for  funds  postsecondary  versus  secondary,  the  American 
Vocational  Association  requested  before  tius  committee  and  in 
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ivritfen  proposals  twenty-five  percent  secondary,  twenty-five  post- 
secondary;  you  do  not  do  that,  do  you? 
Secretary  Cavazos.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Finally,  one  of  the  things  that  has  come  up  in  my 
private  conversations  with  vocational  administratore  is  the  defini- 
tion of  vocational  education,  has  been  somewhat  circumscribed  for 
some  of  these  deliverers  now  in  that  they  do  not  feel  that  under 
the  present  technical  definition  they  can  deliver  services  to  some  of 
those  populations  that  will  be  addressed  under,  let's  say,  the  wel- 
fare reformat. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  in  an  ongoing  program,  but  chey 
will  need  vocational  training.  Are  you  looking  at  any  kind  of 
changes  in  the  definition  of  vocational  education  to  allow  to  some 
of  these  populations  to  be  served  by  Perkins  Act  money? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  We  believe  that  this  bill  will  address  that 
definition.  We  have  to  work,  of  course,  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  so  that  we  can  address  the  needs  of  those  populations.  So  T 
am  very  confident  that  we  can  solve  these  problems. 

You  are  so  correct  that  there  are  an  evolving,  shifting  needs  and 
I  would  urge  all  of  us  to  remember  that  these  are  the  p  ;ople  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  in  an  educational  program  that  i  changing. 

If  we  let  our  programs  3L\y  in  place,  we  are  not  goir  ,  to  deliver 
what  we  hope  to  deliver  in  terms  of  vocational-technic  education. 
We  have  to  be  flexible  and  provide  leadership  and  s:  y,  this  is  the 
direction  it  is  going.  I  hope  it  comes  across. 

I  am  a  very  strong  suppoi-ter  of  this  because  I  think  that  voca- 
tional-technical education  is  really  a  tremendous  way  by  which  we 
can  provide  good  education,  good  jobs,  economic  development,  pre- 
vent youngsters  from  dropping  out  of  school,  and  retrain  other 
people.  And  to  me,  it  has  great  potential.  But  through  it  all,  I  want 
to  empha/iize  again  and  again,  and  I  will  continue  to  emphasize  to 
my  own  people,  that  we  will  demand  quality. 

It  must  be  quality  education  or  else  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  just  say  in  conclusion,  I 
am  very  encouraged  by  what  looks  to  he  a  very  promising  state- 
ment, a  new  commitment  towards  vocational  education  and  look 
forward  towards  seeing  the  final  draft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kildee.  The  chair  is  trying  to  call  on 
the  members  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  the  hearing  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Kildee  was  next,  although  there  may  be  some  sitting 
nearer  to  the  chair. 

If  I  overlooked  the  time  that  one  arrives,  we  will  consider  the 
protest  of  that  particular  member. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Secretary  Cavazos,  we  have  kep^  you  very  busy  this 
year.  I  have  seen  you  before  various  committees,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  this  committee,  and  I  know  you  have  been  very  busy 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  seen  more  of  you  than  any  other 
niember  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  think  tl:«t  is  a  goo<i  omen  for  educa- 
tion. It  will  build  good  relationships  here  on  the  Hill  and  I  appreci- 
ate that.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 
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There  is  probably  no  district  in  the  country  that  is  more  impact- 
ed by  the  technological  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  world 
and  by  the  trade  patterns  hat  have  emerged  in  the  world  than  my 
district,  the  center  of  which  is  Flint,  Michigan,  the  birthplace  of 
General  Motors. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  question  of  whether  the  Buick  plant 
would  even  stay  open.  We  put  together  a  consortium  of  the  Flint 
School  Board,  the  local  school  board,  the  Genesee  County  Interme- 
diate School  Board,  the  Mott  CJommunity  College  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  riichigan  and  v/ith  the  help  of  your  department,  did  a  great 
job  of  retraining  those  workers  who  are  laid  off  or  would  be  laid 
off,  when  that  plant  closed. 

It  was  extremely  successful  and  they  did  what  you  point  out. 
Some  0^  them  r*>ally  needed  basic  skills  along  with  their  direct  vo- 
cational education,  if  we  can  make  that  distinction.  It  was  a  very, 
very  successful  program.  It  probably  saved  the  Buick  assembly 
plant,  and  as  of  ten  days  ago,  that  assembly  plant  now  has  called 
back,  after  many  years  a  second  shift. 

Flint  is  on  its  way  and  I  really  feel  that  that  consortium  where 
each  one  of  those  delivery  agencies  iiad  a  certain  expertise  and 
they  ^vorked  together  is  what  really  made  that  a  very  successful 
operation.  So  my  question  to  you  would  be,  in  your  department, 
your  philosophy  and  your  attitude,  will  it  be  supportive  of  efforts  to 
maintain  and  enhance  that  flexibility  so  as  to  encourage  such  con- 
sortium in  delivering  those  services? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Congressman.  I 
would  be  glad  to  emphasize  here  that  I  am  a  strong  supporter  o^ 
consortia.  I  think  that  the  states,  under  what  we  are  proposing, 
certainly  will  be  able  to  use  these  Federal  funds  to  support  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  you  are  talking  about  here  and  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  proposed  legislation,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
adult  population. 

As  they  develop  the  state  plans,  I  hope  that  it  will  come  across 
clearly  that  each  state  has  the  flexibility  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  those  populations. 

I  frankly  think  that  consortia  activities  are  an  excellent  way  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers  in  industry.  And  I  would 
also  add  that  at  the  present  time,  we  are  fund:..^  "^  demonstration 
projects  that  show  how  business  and  industry  can  work  together  in 
partnership  with  education  agencies  to  promote  the  high  technolo- 
gy training  that  we  so  desperately  need. 

We  will  take  the  results  of  these  demonstration  projecte  and  dis- 
seminate them  in  the  same  way  we  would  like  to  take  the  results 
from  Flint  and  say  to  other  parts  of  the  nation,  "here  is  a  model 
that  really  works  because  they  tied  together  a  msgor  university, 
community  colleges,  and  other  learning  centers  thai  provide  the 
kinds  of  services  we  need.'*  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  we  muot  do  in  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
show  the  other  parts  of  the  natioi.  what  works.  There's  no  reason 
for  everybody  to  reinvent  solutions  every  time. 

So,  >ou  will  find.  Congressman,  that  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
consortia  when  they  are  directed  in  the  fashion  that  you  have 
talked  about  I  will  use  the  Flint  program  as  a  model. 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  am  very  pleased  with  that,  Dr.  Cavazos.  I  think 
that  is  an  example  that  did  work  and  tlu  Department  worked 
closely  with  us  on  that  and  I  am  encouraged  by  your  comments 
there.  Some  day  in  your  busy  schedule,  I  would  like  to  invite  you  to 
Flint,  Michigan  to  see  the  results  of  that. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  would  like  to  very  much.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Will  you  vield  to  Mr.  Martinez  

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairmr  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  be- 
cause I  have  an  appointment  ;  I  just  wanted  to  ask  permission 
to  submit  some  questions  in  nting  to  Mr.  Cavazos  and  have  him 
respond  to  those. 

They  deal  with  program  accountability  and  my  concept  of  assess- 
ment of  level  of  competence  is  really  a  criteria  for  successful  train- 
ing in  education,  not  completion.  The  other  deals  with  your  idea  of 
targeting  funds  based  on  relative  severity  of  need. 

Those  of  things  that  are  very— of  a  great  concern  to  me.  I  believe 
in  flexibility  and  I  believe  that  the  funds  should  be  available  to  the 
greatest  general  public  within  that  classification,  but  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  get  served.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you.  Congressman,  I  would  be  glad  to 
provide  that  as  soon  as  we  get  the  questions. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Gunderson,  I  think,  was  next.  He  was 
in  and  out.  Mr.  Gunderson,  do  you  admit  being  next? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Do  I  admit  being  next?  It  depends  on  what  the 
penalty  is  if  I  am  found  wrong. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  will  have  to  deal  with  Mr.  Smith,  I  sus- 
pect. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  asked  him  first  if  he  cared  whether  I  went 
first  or  second,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  care.  He  is  trying  to  get 
my  support  for  some  deal  he  is  trying  to  introduce. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  johi  everyone  else  in  welcoming  you  and  I 
will  try  to  be  brief  as  well.  Looking  over  your  statement,  the  gener- 
al direction  is  one  that  I  find  positive.  I  have  one  concern,  however, 
and  it  is  based  on  some  experiences  this  committee  has  had  in  the 
past.  It  seems,  that  when  we  :urn  too  much  over  to  the  states,  they 
create  more  regulations  than  the  Federal  government  ever  thought 
of  creating. 

I  find  from  and,  obviously,  look  at  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  as  the  classic  example,  numero  uno.  Can  you  comment  on  how 
we  mi|ht  be  able  to  use  the  accountability  standards  you  have,  but 
do  so  m  a  way  that  more  similarly  represent  eitiier  a  direct  con- 
tract for  excellence  between  that  local  school  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment or  more  in  the  form  of  the  Chapter  2. 

In  the  hearings  that  we  held  last  week,  not  only  the  small  high 
schools  but  large  high  schools,  city  grade  schools  testified  that  the 
requirements  are  such  right  now  that  not  even  they  can  participate 
in  the  Federal  programs  m  a  number  of  categories. 

Your  concept  is  a  good  one.  However  I  worry  that  if  we  give  this 
over  to  the  states,  we  are  not  going  to  have  gained  anything.  Any 
comments? 
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Secretary  Cavazos.  Yes,  sir.  I  share  your  concern  and  we  have 
got  to  be  very,  very  careful  that  the  states  do  not  take  what  we 
think  is  a  pretty  good  idea— where  we  are  giving  them  these  gener- 
al guidelines  and  saying  now,  you  fill  in  the  blanks—that  they  do 
not  fill  them  in  with  so  many  regulations  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  achieve  that  target.  And  so,  therefore,  we  can  come  back  at  the 
other  end  and  say  you  were  not  accountable. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  approve  the  plan  initially  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  keep  that  in  mind.  I  think  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have,  though,  in  trying  to  deal  directly  with  the  local 
school  district  is  that  that  could  be  for  us  even  more  administra- 
tively complex  because  we  are  dealing  with  16,000  school  districts 
out  there.  And  what  I  am  concerned  about  is  it  would  almost  be 
overwhelming. 

I  think  the  main  thing  that  we  need  to  do  is  think  of  ways  at  the 
local  level  to  help  the  local  level  be  accountable. 

So.  our  proposal  has  a  lot  of  flexibility  and  holds  the  local  level 
accountable.  And  then,  if  we  are  truly  doing  the  managerial  side  of 
this  thing  in  making  sure  that  we  arc  looking  at  each  of  the  areas 
to  ensure  that  program  objectives  are  being  met,  then  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  improving  vocational  education. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  struggle.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  I  think 
that  you  also  sensr  my  abhorrence  of  big  bureaucratic  kinds  of 
things  that  get  in  the  way  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish— to 
train  students. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  add  much  more  to  that,  unless,  per- 
haps, you  would  like  to  

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Can  you  enlighten  us  a  little  bit  more  if  you 
were  going  to  allow  the  state  to  set  standards  for  excellence,  which 
I  assume  would  be  done  by  the  state  school  superintendent  or  chief 
state  school  officer,  or  were  you  going  to  require  that  voc  ed  be  a 
part  of  a  state  economic  development  plan. 

Now,  the  latter,  I  assume,  is  going  to  move  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bihty  over  to  a  governor's  secretary  for  business  development  or 
somebody.  Clear  up  the  confusion  which  to  me  seems  obvious  about 
who  is  in  charge  here. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  think  what  we  can  do  here  is  to  insist  that 
the  governor  be  responsible  for  putting  together  both  components 
as  one  council  rather  than  having  two  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
economic  program  is  addressed  as  well  as  the  educational  program. 
And  we  are  going  to  have  to  insist  that  they  not  look  at  it  as  two 
separate  issues,  but  as  one  issue. 

If  they  start  developing  this  thing  down  two  tracks,  we  could  lose 
our  opportunity  for  real  improvement. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON  A  third  concern  I  want  to  echo  is  similar  to 
what  Mr.  Ford  indicated.  If  a  state  economic  development  plan  be- 
comes the  criteria,  I,  who,  for  example,  represent  the  rural  western 
side  of  Wisconsin  where  we  have  our  own  economic  development 
plan,  are  we  going  to  find  that  we  are  left  out  in  the  cold  when  the 
state  focuses  on  the  bigger  urban  areas  with  the  population  cen- 
ters. I  think  that  you  need  to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  safety  valve 
in  there  for  people  in  regions  of  the  country  like  our  own. 

Another  question  that  I  would  ask  is  in  regards  to  secondary 
versus  postsecondary.  Do  you  have  any  feelings?  I  have  not  heard 
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you  discuss  whether  we  ought  to  increase  the  postsecondary  or 
whether  we  ought  to  keep  the  present  division  between  secondary 
and  postsecondary.  Any  comments  in  that  area? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  think  certainly  that  we  need  to  have  better 
articulation  between  the  secondary  and  the  postsecondary  educa- 
tion program  to  make  sure  that  we  are  preparing  students  so  that 
by  the  time  they  finish  that  first  two-year  phase  of  it,  they  are  pre- 
pared  to  go  into  the  postsecondary  portion  of  it.  .  nd  so  what  we 
are  proposing,  therefore,  is  in  the  first  block  of  it,  there  be  very, 
very  strong  basic  skills,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  coming  back  to  that 
time  after  time;  we  are  going  to  insist  that  basic  skills  preparation 
is.  an  important  aspect  of  vocational  education. 

We  are  going  to  insist  on  quality  for  every  student  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  program.  Then,  as  the  student  moves  into  the  second 
phase,  we  are  going  to  insist  again  on  quality  at  the  postsecondary 
level. 

I  think  that  we  can  again  hold  the  states  accountable  for  this, 
but  overall,  we  have  got  to  give  the  states  some  flexibility,  so  we 
should  not  say,  "it  must  be  exactly  like  this." 

I  really  bolieve  that  if  you  give  them  flexibility,  that  we  will  end 
up  accounting  overall  for  the  differences  between  the  states  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  programs  that  they  undertake. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  One  final  thought  in  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  is  that  I  just  want  to  echo  what  Mr.  Grandy  said  earlier. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  who  seem  l'^  think  voc  ed  is  only  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  for  the  disadvantaged.  Another 
school  is  trying  to  make  voc  ed  into  today  degree-oriented  junior 
colleges.  And,  in  between,  there  is  a  big  wide  important  middle 
ground.  Neither  of  those  positions  alone  meet  America's  needs  and 
I  plead  with  you  that  your  proposal  address  the  basic  issue  of  ongo- 
ing voc  er'  job  training.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  May  I,  Congressman,  follow-up  just  one  other 
response  here  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Guiton  to  respond  on 
that  because  she  has  been  thinking  an  awful  lot  about  that  issue 
and  we  have  talked  about  it. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Could  we  make  it  rather  brief  because  of 
the  time. 

Ms.  Guiton.  I  will  make  it  very  brief.  Mr.  Gunderson,  in  terms  of 
this  split  between  postsecondary  and  secondary,  as  you  know,  the 
states  do  have  the  flexibility  as  we  find  that  some  states  put  the 
m^ority  of  their  funds  into  postsecondary  while  others  keep  it  in 
secondary.  States  do  have  flexibility  and  can  work  within  that 
flexibility. 

In  terms  of  bridging  the  gap,  we  would  hope  that,  through  ail  of 
the  deliberations,  not  just  of  this  committee,  but  also  through  our 
dialogue  with  the  general  public  that  vocational-technical  training 
would  be  seen  as  part  of  a  regular  curriculum.  We  believe  that  all 
students  should  have  some  of  the  skills  that  are  taught  through  vo- 
tech  and  tliat  it  should  not  be  for  just  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged. 

We  are  trying  to  include  the  disadvantaged  because  they  have 
been  outside  of  quality  vocational  technical  programs,  so  we  are 
hoping  to  reixch  out  more  to  that  group. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
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Mr.  3AWYER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  here.  Your  testimony  is  marvelous.  It,  I  think, 
does  what  the  best  kind  of  testimony  does.  It  raises  many,  many 
questions,  but  it  touches  all  the  right  buttons. 

You  have  certainly  developed  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  this  entire  panel  on  both  sides  of  the  chairman.  I  am  tempted  to 
ask  questions  that  are  aimed  at  how  we  share  a  common  notion  of 
how  much  flex  ought  to  be  allowed  or  encouraged  at  the  state  level 
in  providing  for  plans. 

By  what  standards  we  ought  to  ask  5^ou  to  ask  the  states  to  judge 
local  plans  by  and  what  it  means  to  talk  about  the  blend  of  Federal 
and  non-Federal  funds  and  how  we  maintain  the  efforts  on  the 
parts  of  the  states  and  localities  without  turning  Federal  funds  into 
a  cash  count.  But  if  I  do  that,  i  will  not  get  at  the  core  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  hke  you  to  comment  on  the  fundamental  point  that 
we  have  been  hearing  discussed  on  on  both  sides  of  the  table  this 
morning  and  that  is  the  standards  by  which  we  would  seek  to 
ireasure  student's  improvements. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  are  the  best  kinds  of  meas- 
urements we  should  seek  to  measure  lob  placement  rates;  or  some 
objective  measurement  of  the  acquisition  of  specific  skills.Should  it 
be  some  combination  of  the  two?  It  may  be  worthwhile  to  examine 
or  deceide  whether  or  not  we  are  really  educating  people  for 
change  in  the  work  place  over  the  course  of  an  entire  career,  or 
whetiier  we  are  doing  designer  tailoring  of  a  work  force  upon  emer- 
gence from  the  secondary  setting. 

What  are  we  training  kids  for?  What  are  we  educatin^^  for  and 
how  do  we  measure  the  two? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  think  one  of  the  first  sessions  I  ever  had  in 
the  Department  with  the  people  in  the  /ocational-technical  area. 
We  had  never  met  before,  never  had  discussed  these  issues  before 
and  early  on,  in  one  of  my  first  statements  to  them,  I  said,  "As  far 

I  am  concerned,  you  have  to  have  flexibility  in  the  educational 
program. ' 

You  are  as  aware  as  I  am  that  people  will  make  major  shifts  in 
careers,  five  and  six  times  in  a  life  time.  That  is  well  documented, 
and  I  said  to  my  people  in  the  Department  that  we  must  prepare 
these  people  fundamentally  so  that  they  can  accommodate  for 
those  kinds  of  shifts. 

One  of  the  other  points  that  I  --ake  is  that  if  you  teach  good 
basic  skills  in  the  beginning,  a  person  goes  on  and  achieves  solid 
good  work,  vocational  technical  education  and  then  at  some  other 
stage,  such  as  if  they  are  going  to  shift  from  the  career  for  which 
they  were  prepared,  then  they  can  go  on  and  do  that.  But  they  may 
decide,  now  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  a  university  and  move  into  a 
professional  career  of  another  kind,  or  what  have  you. 

We  would  not  be  serving  the  general  j)ublic  if  we  did  not  prepare 
people  fundamentally  from  the  very  beginning  and  continue  to  ask 
them  to  keep  themselves  updated. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Is  what  I  hear  you  saying,  then,  that  a  vocational 
track  ought  to  prepare  a  student  for  unqualified  admission,  for  ex- 
ample, to  that  state's  institutions  of  postsecondary  education? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  In  terms  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  and 
math  and  history  and  the  kinds  of  things  that  everybo^  has  to 


prepare  for  as  they  go  on,  I  would  hope  that  is  preparation  would 
be  there. 

If  that  person  wants  to  come  back  and  take  additional  English  or 
additional  mathematics  in  order  to  qualify  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, they  are  going  to  have  at  least  the  foundation.  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  predict  that  they  could  move  automati- 
cally from  a  vocational  technical  program  into  academic  postsec- 
ondary education  just  overnight.  But  if  they  have  the  fundamen- 
tals, they  can  move  very,  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  My  question  goes  really  more  to  the  course  work 
that  is  available  to  them.  Should  a  student  who  is  pursuing  an  vo- 
cational education  have  access  within  that  setting  to,  of  course, 
work  capable  of  providing  him  unqualified  admission. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Certainly  he  should  have,  but  that  student 
must  make  a  decision  about  his  or  her  course  and  the  direction 
that  he  is  going.  I  really  do  not  want  to— and  I  want  to  make  this 
very  clear— I  am  very  opposed  to  tracking  people,  to  tracking  them 
and  saying,  "this  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  go  because  you  cannot 
do  it  any  other  way." 

I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  think  it  is  harmful  and  what  I  would 
prefer  is  to  prepare  students  fundamentally  and  giv^  students  the 
flexibility  to  go  on  and  educate  themselves. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Sure,  sure.  Just  one  final  comment,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  that  is  to  suggest  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  work 
place  ten  years  down  the  line,  even  from  today,  may  by  itself  dis- 
tinguish among  kids  who  in  the  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth  grade 
today  are  choosing  whether  or  not  to  take  Algebra  I. 

The  kid  who  does  not  have  the  access  to  that  kind  of  math  niay 
not  be  competitive  ten  years  down  the  road.  That  is  my  point. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  Mr.  Secretaiy,  it  is  good 
to  have  you  here  in  the  committee  room  and  nice  to  see  you  agmn. 
I  wanted  tc  talk  just  for  a— I  feel  very  positive  about  the  major 
components  that  you  have  included  today  and  I  would  associate 
myself  with  what  especially  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Gunderson  have 
said  heretofore. 

I  will  tell  you  my  concern  about  accountability  is  that  right  now 
we  have  this  kind  of  accountability  system  where  we  can  talk 
about  it  in  real  numbers,  but  in  the  abstract,  but  we  are  never  ac- 
countable nor  are  schools  or  departments  of  education  for  the  me- 
diocrity that  this  system  puts  out  or  the  failure  and  the  outright 
failure  for  students  that  this  system  puts  out. 

There  effectively  is  no  downside  consequence  for  failing  to  do 
your  job.  I  think  what  is  so  exciting  to  me  about  your  testimony 
today  both  in  writing  and  as  the  three  of  you  have  talked  io  that  I 
think  you  are  on  the  verge  or,  in  fact,  have  recognized  the  most 
extraordinary  resource  that  we  have  ignored  in  Federal  policy  de- 
spite our  lip  semce  over  many  years  and  that  i^,  in  fact,  the  local 
school  district  and  the  teachers  and  the  school  boards  and  the  par- 
ents and  the  people  that  are  there  everyday  with  children  trying  to 
make  a  difference  in  their  lives. 
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I  think  we  will  be  astounded  when  we  give  them  some  dignity 
and  some  power  and  some  responsibility  to  reconstruct  schools  to 
do  a  better  job.  We  will  be  absolutely  amazed  at  the  diversity  of 
models  that  they  come  up  with,  diversity  of  consortia  arrange- 
ments because  there  will  not  be  one  size  that  fits  all. 

There  will  not  even  be  a  hundred  sizes  to  fit  all.  There  will  be  as 
many  sizes  as  there  are  districts  and  students  and  possibilities.  In 
Vermont,  in  one  sniall  rural  district  now,  we  have  a  district  that 
has  a  relationship  because  of  their  own  planning  that  they  have 
done  with  mainland  and  China  and  the  reason  is  because  they  not 
only  want  to  broaden  the  expectation  of  young  men  and  women  in 
the  vocational  track  so-  calleid,  but  want  to  broaden  them  in  terms 
of  educating  them  about  the  world  that  we  live  in,  but  also  that  the 
commonalities  between  rural  China  and  rural  Vermont,  and  their 
angle  there  is  to  help  these  kids  think  about  starting  their  own 
businesses  and  thinkinf  about  economic  development  in  that  com- 
munity. 

It  does  not  wait  for  the  big  plant  to  come  to  town.  It  does  not 
wait  for  the  new  tourism  attraction  that  is  going  to  give  a  lot  of 
five  or  six  dollar  jobs.  It  is  a  remarkable  plan  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  one  that  any  of  us  could  have  thought  up  on  our  own  sitting  here 
and  it  is  working. 

What  I  see  in  your  proposal  today  is  you  have  three  parts.  You 
have  accountability,  you  have  what  you  '^all  simplification,  and  you 
have  program  support  and  I  hope  that  as  you  develop  those  ideas 
you  will  focus  on  mechanisms  rathor  than  on  traditional  planning 
process. 

There  is  no  magic  in  a  state  plan  for  vocational  education.  We  all 
know  that,  in  fact,  they  are  written;  they  are  signed  off,  they  are 
circulated  and  they  are  filed  and  they  are  not  pulled  out  again 
until  we  try  to  justify  how  we  spent  thf;  money. 

We  need  the  plans;  don't  get  me  wrong.  That  is  the  big  nut,  but  I 
hope  you  will  focus  on  the  mechanism,  waivers  and  performance 
measures  that  allo^  individual  districts  to  really  respond  to  the 
needs  that  they  feel.  I  hope  you  will  consider  demonstration  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  demonstration  states  for  this. 

You  might  thiuli  about  an  idea  of  allowing  individual  districts  to 
try  to  do  the  reinterpreting,  the  flexibility  that  you  are  building  in 
here,  because  whole  states  may  not  be  ready  to  move,  but  you  may 
find  districts  within  states  that  are  and  secondly,  I  hope  there  is  a 
way  we  can  figure  out  to  let  districts  and  I  would  like  to  have  your 
comment  on  both  of  these. 

Speak  to  JTPA  money.  There  is  a  real  problem  in  terms  of  the 
mixing  of  the  two,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  important  step  if  the 
school  district,  not  only  because  of  Congressman  Ford's  bill 
amendment,  to  begin  to  negotiate  and  work  with  postsecondary 
education,  but  could  also  with  the  business  community,  could  also 
with  JTPA. 

So,  that  the  enterprise  that  is  generated  by  this  local  plan  for  ex- 
cellence is  how  to  get  every  child,  young  adult  from  school  to  work 
in  the  most  productive  and  healthy  and  v^holesome  way  possible. 
So,  I  hope  we  can  see  some  JTPA  access  in  there  once  again  re- 
sponsive to  the  local  design. 
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Secretary  Cavazos.  Yes,  sir,  I  certainly  agree  that  we  need  to  do 
that.  I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of  strategies  we  can  start  out 
with  and  I  think  the  key  to  all  things  so  often  is  the  teacher— the 
kind  of  teacher  and  the  quality  teacher  that  we  have  there.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  teacher  training  is  emphasized  that  teach- 
ers upgrade  themselves  and  learn  other  teaching  techniques.  We 
must  also  find  ways  to  bring  people  in  through  alternative  certifi- 
cation, for  example,  people  who  have  a  lot  of  industry  experience. 

The  thing  that  I  think  that  we  can  certainly  do  is  to  provide 
model  programs,  to  find  things  that  work.  But  most  of  all,  you  can 
approach  it  in  this  way,  that  we  need  to  rev/ard  excellence  and 
where  there  are  excellent  programs,  v/e  znust  call  attention  to 
those  programs. 

That  is  why  I  keep  talking  about  quality  vocational-technical 
education.  The  public  has  got  to  change  its  perception  about  that, 
very  frankly.  I  think  we  all  sometimes  say,  "Well,  this  person 
cannot  make  it  to  the  university— he  should  go  into  vocational  edu- 
cation." 

You  know,  we  are  all  aware  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
kmds  of  jobs  available  will  be  filled  mostly  by  people  who  have  vo- 
cational-technical education. 

I  am  going  to  keep  hammering  on  that  on  everybody.  No  one  is 
going  to  get  away  until  they  understand  their  basic  skills.  Now,  in 
thinking  about  this,  we  have  to  target  the  needy.  Again,  you  know, 
you  have  heard  me  talk  so  much  about  dropouts  and  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  population,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
there  is  another  group  that  we  must  be  careful  do  not  get  dropped 
out  of  the  system.  As  you  point  out,  somr  people  tLat  fail  are  not 
there.  Who  is  going  to  be  accountable  for  them? 

So,  let's  target  the  needy  and  the  things  that  they  have  to  have, 
and  then,  finally,  accountability.  States  must  provide  those  plans 
and  we  must  insist  that  there  is  good  communication  on  jobs  train- 
ing. I  think  permitting  the  councils  to  merge  will  help  with  that 
aspect. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  little  bit  of  learning  here,  but  it  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  close  cooperation  between  our  department 
and  the  states. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  agree,  and  I  thank  you  for  that.  I  think  you  have 
got  to  design,  conceptually,  for  excellence  remarks  which  is  ac- 
countability and  performance  at  the  district  level,  the  flexibility  to 
ns.ke  that  restructuring  work  for  higher  performance  and  then, 
thi*d,  that  support  notion  that  is  supporting  the  district  and  the 
state  and  the  teachers  ir  their  redesign  and  in  their  professional 
development  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  think  you  have  got  it  all  right  here  in  terms  of  the  big  picture 
and  what  we  have  to  do  is  find  the  right  set  of  mechanisms  to 
make  sure  that  the  power  is  effectively  and  responsibly  transferred 
to  the  people  who  educate  children. 

In  the  end,  if  they  don't  have  the  power,  children  are  not  going 
to  be  educated.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Poshard? 

Mr.  PcsHARD.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  guess  my  question  goes 
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back  to  the  evaluation  again.  I  know  it  has  been  discussed  a  lot 
here  this  morning. 

I  worked  for  a  number  of  years  in  public  education  in  t'  e  State 
Derart.ment  of  Education,  administering  programs  throughoc': 
about  22  counties  in  a  large  rural  area  in  Illinois.  I  am  concerned 
about  this  balance  between  the  state  setting  goals  v.hich  are  con- 
sistent w  -h  their  individual  needs  and  the  Federal  government  in- 
suring th  t  ^here  is  some  teeth  in  *he  programs  that  they  set.  That 
is,  in  myjaagment  where  the  crux  of  the  problem  is. 

When  a  state  develops  a  plan  or  an  individual  school  district  de- 
velops a  plan  and  they  set  their  broad  philosophical  goals  and  they 
write  their  objectives  and  they  put  it  on  a  ch.  and  write  their 
evaluation  methods  and  send  it  up  to  the  state  office  or  the  state 
sends  it  to  the  Federal,  or  whatever.  It  has  been  my  experience 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  individual  local  school  district  or 
the  state  office,  they  Tite  those  goals  and  objectives  in  terms  of 
the  least  amount  that  needs  to  be  accomplished  so  that  they  can 
say  in  the  ev^uation  phase,  yes,  we  did  in  fact  meet  our  stated 
goals  aud  objectives  because  they  don't  want  to  risk  loosing  what- 
ever possible  benefit  they  get  from  the  state  or  the  Federal  level. 

Now,  I  guess,  you  know,  when  you  consider  small  rural  districts, 
especially,  that  have  vocational  educational  training  programs, 
some  of  those  programs  amount  to  $500  or  a  $1000  in  Federal 
funds. 

How  are  you  ever  going  to  get  people  to  take  seriously  goal  set- 
ting, objective  writing,  evaluation  instrumentation  that  really 
speaks  to  the  need  of  quality  education  in  the  district  when  so  little 
is  really  at  stake  and  so  much  paperwork. 

Let's  say,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  states  always  write 
thoir  plans  in  terms  of  measurements  by  which  they  can  show  they 
succeed.  So,  very  seldom  are  you  going  to  find  a  state  that  fails  at 
meetr  ;  their  stated  goals  iand  objective^  because  they  write  their 
plan  to  succeed. 

But,  let's  spy  that  a  state  doe^'  fail  in  meeting  their  stated  goals 
and  objectives.  How  are  you  going  to  respond  to  that?  What  ^^o  you 
really  have  in  terms  of  remediation  or  penalty  or  vhatever  that 
you  an  discipline  the  state  to  actually  bring  about  quality  educa- 
tion through  a  plan  that  has  teeth  in  it  and  now  just  a  plan  that  is 
the  least  severe  that  we  can  make  it  so  we  are  sure  to  /each  our 
goals  and  objectives? 

Secretary  Cavazos  I  agree  with  you.  I  share  the  same  concerns 
that  you  hav  I  have  spent  my  whole  life  in  education  and  recog- 
nize the  problems  of  evaluation,  both  the  qualitative  and  the  quan- 
titative aspect  of  that. 

I  think  what  certainly  there  are  some  quantitative  aspects  that 
you  could  really  lay  out  there.  We  are  all  aware  of  what  those 
would  be  in  terms  of  how  many  youngsters  you  keep  from  droppiitg 
out  or  how  many  go  on  higher  3d,  or  the  kinds  of  things  we 
talked  about. 

In  terms  of  putting  some  teeth  into  this  accountability  proposa" 
once  we  sign  off  on  the  state  plan,  we  come  to  closure— these  are 
things  that  we  are  going  to  achieve.  We  also  have  the  audit  mecha- 
nism. 
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We  have  an  audit  mechanism  that  lets  us  right  back  into  that 
aspect  to  determine  whether  that  state  has  achieved  or  has  not 
achieved  the  bulk  of  the  goals.  Obviously,  if  they  haven't,  then  we 
would  want  to  understand  why. 

If  there  is  complete  failure  on  the  plan  or  disregard  for  the  plan, 
obviously,  they  are  going  to  have  to  return  the  funds.  We  do  have 
that  authority.  I  think  that  by  doing  audits  and  site  visits  and 
having  our  people  go  in  there,  that  you  can  stay  ahead  of  mos*  of 
those  kinds  of  problems. 

A  site  visit  is  much  better  because  I  would  rather  find  out  about 
a  problem  a  third  or  halfway  down  the  road  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  end  and  subsequently  having  an  audit  and  saying  ''oh, 
you  didn't  get  it  done  back  at  the  beginning" 

It  IS  going  to  require  a  lot  of  work,  but  certainly  site  visits  would 
be  another  way.  Some  of  those  grants,  I  admit,  are  very,  very 
small,  but  I  believe  that  n  our  requirements  here,  we  are  going  to 
require  that  if  you  put  these  programs  in  place,  that  they  be  of  suf- 
ficient size,  scope  and  quality  to  give  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  objectives  of  the  program  will  be  met. 

We  will  have  to  audit  there  for  a  site  visit  and  work  with  the 
states.  I  hope  the  people  who  have  this  responsibility  at  the  state 
level  recognize  thpt  we  are  very  much  committed  and  very  serious 
about  vocational-technical  education. 

Mr.  KoLB.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  add  one  thing  which  I  tl,ink 
will  add  to  this  point?  I  think  our  bill  is  going  to  require  that  states 
will  n.ake  these  plans  public,  so  they  will  be  on  the  record  and 
there  will  be  some  feedback  f^om  the  individuals  in  the  states  and 
localities. 

It  is  also  going  to  require  states  to  demonstrate  how  occupation- 
ally  specific  programs  that  are  supported  by  Federal  funds  would 
be  carried  out  in  a  fashion  that  is  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market. 

It  is  also  going  to  require  that  states  will  ensure  that  all  of  the 
activit'«s  that  are  funded  are  going  to  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope 
and  quc  '^y,  so  we  think  that  these  fine  tunings  cf  the  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  to  meet  your  concerns. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Thank  you.  I  know  my  time  is  up,  but  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  ohase  before  you  sit  down  with  the  state  to 
evaluate  the  plan  and  the  follow-up  to  ensure  that  the  olan  is  car- 
ried out. 

My  concern  is  that  somebody  at  the  Federal  level  is  working 
with  the  states  to  ensure  tha^  there  is  tf -^th  in  the  plan  and  you 
are  just  not  evaluating  a  plan  that  has  no  leeth  in  it  and  I  will  talk 
to  you  at  length  about  that  later.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  section  where  you 
talk  about  progran.  improvement,  where  your  bill  will  consolidate 
26  activities  authorizing  the  Title  2B,  Vocational  Education  Im- 
provement Authority  into  three  broad  categories:  professional  de- 
velopment of  teachers  and  counselors  and  administrators,  acquisi- 
tion of  istructional  equipment  and  materials  needed  for  program 
improvement  or  expansion  and  three,  the  curriculum  development, 
dissemination,  and  pilot  testing. 
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It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  changes  should  ensure  Federal  funds 
are  used  as  intended  for  improvement  expansion,  programs,  etc. 
How  do  you  intend  to  go  about  the  evaluation  of  professicnal  devel- 
opment of  teachers  and  counselors  and  administrators,  number 
one,  and  do  you  intend  to  interface  with  the  unions  and  all  of  those 
activities? 

I  just  would  be  curious  to  know  because  that  is  something  that 
local  boards  are  struggling  with,  I  think,  on  a  Ick  xI  level  already. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Well,  certainly,  one  of  the  important  aspects 
that  this  whole  proposal  is  the  issue  of  program  improvement  and, 
again,  it  gets  back  to  teachers  and  how  we  are  going  to  bring  that 
improvement  about. 

One  aspect  of  that,  of  course,  is  professional  development,  im- 
p-^oyement  of  staff,  and,  as  you  pointed  out,  the  acquiriition  of 
eC|..lpment  and  curriculum  development. 

THe  state  plan  really  must  describe  how  each  aspect  of  that  must 
work,  so  we  will  hold  the  state  accountable  for  showing  us  that, 
yes,  their  teachers  do  have  that  professional  development  and  are 
keeping  up.  Do  you  want  to  expand  a  little  on  that  for  me,  Bonnie? 

Ms.  GuiTON.  Under  some  of  our  new  initiatives,  we  have  pro- 
yosed  institutes  for  teacher  training.  Also,  the  alternative  certifica« 
tion  plan  would  help  to  bring  into  the  classroom  individuals  who 
are  v^orking  in  the  field  dealing  with  new  technology  while  at  the 
same  time,  hopefully  allowing  some  relief  time  for  teachers  to  go 
out  and  retrain  themselves. 

We  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  more  critical  areas  of  need  be- 
cause  if  our  students  are  to  be  trained  to  meet  all  of  those  needs 
tnat  we  learned  about  in  Woik  Force  2000,  then  the  teachers  who 
deal  with  them  must  also  have  those  skills.  As  a  result,  we  consider 
the  whole  area  of  professional  development  to  be  one  of  our  newest 
initiatives  as  well  as  one  of  the  more  important  ones. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  think,  if  I  may,  expand  on  that  for  just  a 
Tnonit:i>t.  one  of  our  new  proposals  here,  of  co'irse— strengthen- 
ing the  vocational  education  teaching— we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
then  that  these  are  changing  fields,  so  retraining  and  finding  ways 
to  retrain  thes3  teachers,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  important.  We 
talked  already  abou^  alternative  ce^-tification. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  not  talked  about  here  today  is 
the  exchange  of  personnel  Ulween  the  vocational  education  field 
and  private  industry.  There  are  a  lot  of  very,  very  fine  teachers  in 
private  industry  that  we  ought  to  be  bringing  into  vocational-tech- 
nical ed'^cation  and  we  ought  to  at  least  provide  the  initiative  to  do 
those  kiiK   of  things. 

We  sugg  -ted  a  summer  institute  so  that  we  can  keep  these 
eople  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  These  are  changing  fields— I 
ave  touched  on  that  already,  so  that  I  think  that  if  we  keep  that 
m  mind,  this  issue  of  the  quality  teachers  will  be  kept  in  the  fore- 
front. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  it  is  going  to  happen  100  percent,  but  I 
Qo  want  people  to  be  aware  that  we  will  monitor  the  p^-ofessional 
develcDment  aspect  of  it  very  closely. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  one  more  Title  point  on  that  and  then  ar^other 
quick  second  question.  The  certification  situation  in  many  <Tlateb, 
you  know,  people  unless  they  have  the  certain  number  of  educK- 
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tional  credits,  they  cannot  be  certified  to  teach.  In  New  Jersey,  we 
started  an  innovative  program  where  we  allowed  teachers  to  come 
in  without  the  educational  certification  and  we  were  able  to  get 
large  numbers  of  very  qualified  persons  from  Princeton  and  some 
of  the  top  universities  in  the  state  to  become  involved  in  education- 
al system. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  states  where  they  still  have  rigid 
educational  requirements  is  the  question?  Secondly,  though,  is  the 
business  about  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment.  Since  dis- 
tricts vary  tremendously  as  relates  to  the  quality  of  educational 
equi:  ment  and  structures  and  physical  /uctures,  etc.,  would  poor 
districts  get  an  extra  allocation  or  would  it  all  be  on  per  capita  or 
in  other  words,  would  you  make  any  provisions  for  districts  chat 
have  more  of  a  need? 

Mr.  KoLB.  To  answer  your  questions  generally  about  alternative 
certification  and  other  creative  ways  of  getting  new  teachers  in,  we 
are  not  at  this  point  wedded  to  any  one  particular  approach.  There 
are  a  variety  of  experiments  that  are  out  there  that  we  think  are 
suv  .essful. 

I  think  there  has  even  been  a  program  involving  the  Fee'  ral  gov- 
erni^  )nt  which  has  trjted  to  bring  in  teachers  from  the  De.  de- 
partment, people  who  have  retired  from  military,  who  havt 
background  in  math  and  s^Mence,  so  we  are  really  looking  now  . 
variety  of  me^jhanisms  that  are  out  there  that  are  a  part  of  th 
state  reform  movement  and  I  would  add  that  one,  I  think,  very 
positive  sign  in  that  direction  is  that  President  Bush  has  proposed 
a  new  budget  mitiative  for  $25  million  which  would  help  assist  in 
the  development  of  alternative  teacher  and  principal  certification 
programs. 

So,  the  administration  wants  to  provide  seed  money  to  keep  that 
process  going  because  we  think  it  is  not  only  good  for  vocational 
technical  training,  but  for  education  in  general. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  expand  on  that  in 
terms  of  program  improvement  and  innovation.  Certainly,  the 
question  that  concerns  me  is  exactly  the  one  that  concerns  you. 
Where  you  have  poor  school  districts,  can  you  provide  the  equip- 
ment and  the  kinds  of  things  we  need  to  do  that?  And  certainlj ,  by 
doing  these  kinds  of  things  we  really  feel  that  we  can  help  in  that 
by  holding  the  state  accountable,  and  making  sure  the  equipment 
IS  put  into  the  schools  where  there  is  need. 

I  think  that  for  the  most  part,  if  you  stop  and  consider  that  al- 
ready 43  percent  of  the  basic  state  grant  is  reserved  for  program 
improvement,  I  think  this  will  give  us  the  kind  of  money  we  need 
so  that  eventually  we  will  start  turning  some  programs  around,  but 
we  will  also  continue  to  put  pressure  on  the  state  at  the  state  level 
to  say,  you  have  some  districts  out  there  that  don't  have  that  kind 
of  equipment. 

We  are  willing  to  put— we  agree  that  you  should  put  part  of  the 
Federal  dollars  into  it,  but  hopefully,  we  need  some  state  dollars 
also. 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  ^he  gentlemen  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Kclb  did  not  answer  the  gentlemen's  question  be- 
cause in  your  prepared  testimony,  you  say  at  one  point  when  you 
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are  talking  about  accountability  standards  that  you  would  want 
the  states  to  apply  those  standards  in  making  decisions  about 
which  programs  to  fund. 

Now,  how  do  you  put  that  concept  together  with  the  gentlemen's 
question  of  how  do  you  take  care  of  the  poorest  school  district  or 
the  poorest  kids  ihat  are  attending  and  not  likely  to  have  the  best 
job  success  rate  to  show  you  are  meeting  your  standards.  How  do 
you  wed  those  two  concepts? 

Mr.  KoLB.  Let  me  try  and  answer  that,  Mr.  Ford.  I  think  it  gets 
back  to  some  of  the  questions  you  raised  before  about  how  do  we 
ensure  results  here  and  how  do  we  do  that  while  also  providing  

Mr.  Ford.  No,  no.  Specifically,  I  am  concerned  about  using— how- 
ever you  measure,  let's  assume  that  you  found  a  way  to  measure 
success.  Now,  would  you  say— when  the  Secretary  says  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  wants  to  use  those  results  to  decide  which  programs 
to  fund,  would  you  fund  the  programs  irt  the  school  district  that 
was  having  the  most  success  or  the  least  success? 

Ms.  GuiTON.  I  think  we  have  been  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
those  programs  that  are  having  the  least  amount  of  success.  There 
are  several  things  that  have  to  be  considered.  First  and  foremost, 
we  know  that  many  of  the  jobs  in  urban  centers,  if  you  will,  will 
often  dry  u;.  and  go  to  the  outskirts  of  town  or  to  the  suburbs  be- 
cause they  have  better  schools,  or  at  least  it  is  perceived,  they  have 
a  better  work  force  out  there. 

Our  approach  would  be  one  that  would  encourage  and  reward 
those  sch^  that  make  a  difference,  that  improve  their  programs. 
When  we  V  at  the  disadvantaged,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion about  u  y  we  should  really  target  the  funds  for  the  disadvan- 
taged as  opposed  to  the  very  broad  parameters  that  we  see  taking 
place. 

We  would  look  to  direct  funds,  more  specifically,  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, to  the  programs  that  need  the  improvement.  I  know  that 
there  has  also  been  concern  about  the  funds  that  are  being  used  for 
equipment  instead  of  for  program  improvement. 

We  founi',  at  least,  in  ijome  of  my  tiavels  that  the  equipment 
there  

Mr.  Ford.  Excuse  me.  You  are  all  dodging  me.  Where  do  you 
decide  on  a  standard  that  measures,  for  example,  how  many  people 
who  are  e.nployed  within  60  days  of  graduation  in  a  job  related  to 
their  vocational  training  and  you  find  that  the  school  district  A  is 
placing  50  percent  a  its  people  and  school  district  B  is  placing  10 
percent. 

Now,  using  that  figure,  which  district  do  you  intend  to  put 
money  in? 

Ms.  GuiTON.  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  50  percent  is  going  to  one  

Mr.  Ford.  Let's  assume  that  the  one  standard  that  was  suggested 
by  the  Secretary's  testimony  is  job  placement  and  employment  re- 
lated training,  and,  so,  you  get  this  beautiful  standard  and,  in  fact, 
we  find  out  that  it  will  work. 

Now,  you  have  the  figi're.  When  you  get  ready  to  use  that  figure 
within  the  p^ate  and  dec^d-^  which  programs  to  fund,  do  you  fund 
the  one  that  is  placing  50  percent  of  their  children  in  jobs  or  their 
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students  in  jobs  related  to  training  or  the  one  that  is  only  placing 
10  percent? 

Ms.  GuiTON.  Firs^  of  all,  as  you  know,  the  states  are  making 
those  decisions  as  opposed  to  the  Federal  government,  and  the 
states  develop  the  standards  of  what  they  consider  to  be  successful 
completion. 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  no,  you  ere  proposing  that  you  want  the  states  to 
use  the  performance  standards  to  determine  which  programs  are 
successful  and  which  are  not,  and  then  distribute  their  money. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had  

Mr.  KoLB.  Let  me  try  to  clarify  that. 

I  think  that  the  law,  as  currently  written,  requires  states  to 
make  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  needs  of  poor  areas  and  then  to 
base  the  allocation  of  what  they  get  on  those  assessments. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  that  provision. 

Mr.  Ford.  Except,  the  way  that  reads  to  the  non-technical  people 
out  there  is  that  means  that  in  an  area  that  needs  most  to  get  it  up 
to  snuff,  ti  ^t  is  where  you  put  the  most  money. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  that  is  what  the  Secretary's  testimony 
intends  they  would  do.  It  sounds  like  you  would  reward  success 
with  more  resources  rather  than  trying  to  bring  other  people  up  to 
that  level. 

Mr.  KoLB.  I  think  that  one  of  the  principles  that  underlies  this, 
as  the  Secretary  has  pointed  out,  we  want  to  reward  both  excel- 
lence and  success,  but  we  also  want  to  encourage  improvement. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  grapple  with,  as  I  think  this  commit- 
tee is.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  with  precise,  qualitative  per- 
formance indicators. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  spoke  before  you  and 
they  

Mr.  Ford.  I>  aq  see  if  I  can  put  it  another  way  to  try  and  get 
an  answer  tr  ,is.  No  matter  what  the  performance  standard  is,  is 
succes3  in  ^  performance  standard  going  to  get  you  more  money 
than  the  people  who  are  not  having  success  on  the  performance 
standard,  or  Is  the  fact  that  you  are  not  having  success  going  to  get 
you  more  money  than  the  people  who  are  having  success? 

How  Jo  you  use  that  performance  standard  maasurement  to  dis- 
tribute money?  V/hat  is  it  that  you  have  in  mind?  Do  you  want  to 
get  money  to  the  poor  area  that  is  not  doing  a  good  job  or  do  you 
want  to  get  more  money  to  the  area  that  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Ms.  GuiTON.  I  think  I  see  where  we  are  differing.  Let  me  see  if  I 
can  clarify  this  for  us. 

What  you  are  asking  is:  Is  there  a  system  for  reward  and  punish- 
ment, if  you  will,  that  cert,ain  programs  get  more  and  others 
get  

Mr.  Ford.  No,  I  am  askii^  what  you  mean  by  the  proposal  that 
the  states  should  use  the  results  of  performance  standard  measure- 
ment to  distribute  money. 

Now,  should  good  performance  get  more  money  or  less  money? 

J 's.  GuiTON.  Well,  it  depends  en  how  good  performance  is  going 
to  be  identified.  First  and  foremost,  good  performance  can  be  effec- 
tive teachii^  as  opposed  to  being  successful  in  '  rms  of  job  place- 
ment. It  can  raise  the  level  of  students.  It  can  prevent  dropouts.  It 
can  do  a  number  of  different  things.  It  is  not  just  related  to  
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Mr.  Ford.  Well,  look  again  at  the  statement.  You  first  tell  us 
what  kind  of  performance  standards  you  want,  and  you  say  stu- 
dents' success  in  the  labor  market. 

I  can  suggest  to  you  that  students'  success  in  the  labor  market  is 
more  a  function  of  where  those  students  happen  to  be  at  any  given 
time  and  what  the  labor  market  is  at  any  givei>  time,  than  what 
kind  of  a  job  is  being  done  in  school. 

They  are  both  important,  but  if  a  particular  part  of  the  state  has 
a  boomlet  going  on  with  jobs  and  they  can  just  pour  them  out  suc- 
cessfully, and  other  parts  of  the  state  are  struggling,  which  part 
gets  the  money  under  your  proposal? 

Mft.  GurroN.  Within  our  proposal,  at  least  what  we  intend,  is 
that  the  performance  standards  first  and  foremost,  as  decided  by 
the  state,  applied  to  the  programs  and  assessed  by  the  state  would 
be  the  guiding  force. 

The  funds  would  go,  dependent  on  what  the  state  feels  is  being 
accomplished— now,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  be  locked  into 
an  either  or  situation.  That  is  a  problem  we  have  been  dealing  with 
all  too  long. 

I  think  that  the  flexibility  within  the  plan  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  l^f>i  to  put  forward,  and  why  we  have  felt  first  and 
foremost  that  the  Perkins  Act  is  not  a  rotten  bill  that  needs  to  be 
thrown  out  but  one  that  has  problems  and  needs  to  be  simplified. 

Perhaps  we  are  dealing  with  semantics  here,  but  in  terms  of 
rhat  schools  get  the  funds,  the  state  will  make  the  decision  based 
on  their  standards  of  performance.  Thev  give  us  their  plan.  Many 
of  them  are  doing  that  right  now  where  the  successful  programs 
are  taking  place  and  they  are  using  their  support  in  different  ways. 

I  have  found  that  the  successful  programs  are  less  restricted  by 
what  they  consider  to  be  legislation  or  rules  and  regulations,  and 
have  developed  their  own  criteria. 

We  would  hope  that  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  we  are  putting 
into  the  proposal  would  allow  the  states  to  make  determinations 
and  not  punish  schools  that  do  not  make  a  difference  in  a  year's 
time  or  two  year's  time,  but  rather  to  direct  their  funding  to  pro- 
gram improvement  if  their  programs  are  not  reaching  their  target 
and  not  doing  the  job. 

We  would  hope  

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  we  are  having  a  communications  problem 
here. 

Ms.  GuiTON.  We  probably  a^-e. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  not  getting  iny  question  answered.  Maybe  it  is 
unfair  because  we  have  asked  the  Secretary,  and  there  will  be  a 
letter  from  the  chairman,  to  outline  what  criteria  you  would  use 
for  these  performance  standards. 

If  that  comes  back  and  part  of  the  criteria  is  what  is  in  the  state- 
ment about  students'  success  in  the  labor  market,  we  will  want  to 
ask  this  question  in  that  context  and  tell  us  what  then  you  mean 
by  success  in  t^<^  labor  market"  as  a  factor  for  distributing  funds. 

Maybe  that  is  i  le  time  to  ask  it. 

Ms.  GuiTON.  That  is  possible.  May  I  add  one  thing  to  that  Mr. 
Chairman? 
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When  we  ^-^Ik  about  success  for  the  student,  it  has  come  down 
pretty  narrowly  here  and  I  think  that  is  where  we  are  having  9 
problem. 

We  consider  successful  completion  not  just  being  in  the  labor 
market,  but  whether  it  is  to  the  military,  whether  it  is  for  further 
postsecondary  training,  but  not  narrowly  defined  as  simply  the 
labor  market. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  wirh  you  would  read  the  language  on  page  three. 
You  spell  out  "Our  bill  would  require  states  to  develop  perform- 
ance standards  related  to  students*  improvements  in  basic  skills.'* 
That  is  one.  ''Success  in  the  labor  market"— then  you  say,  "and 
such  other  things  as  the  state  might  think  are  relevant." 

At  least  those  two  factors  you  want  to  mandate.  Then  you  go  on 
to  say  that  once  you  put  that  package  together,  that  package 
should  be  used  to  distribute  funds. 

You  have  injected  these  two  elements  and  that  

Ms.  GuiTON.  That  is  right.  We  provide  the  narrowness. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  would  like  to  know  more  about  what  you  mean 
after  you  show  us  the  design  of  how  you  would  go  ^bout  measuring 
this.  What  impact  do  you  want  it  to  have?  Does  success  in  the  labor 
market  increase  or  diminish  resources  going  to  that  school  district? 

Ms.  GuiTON.  We  see  where  the  problem  is  now.  We  will  correct 
that. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Payne? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  will  yield  at  th^s  time  so  that  my  other  colleagues 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 
Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Oweny? 
Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  wont  to  begin  by  congratulating  you  on  some 
recent  developments  in  your  department.  We  look  forward  to  the 
appointment  of  some  strong  people  who  will  provide  good  leader- 
ship in  the  Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improvement  and  ii. 
OSERS.  I  understand  there  are  vacancies  there  now  and  there  is 
room  for  some  much  needed  progress. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  question  to  the  area  where  you  discuss 
the  funding  of  set-asides.  As  you  know,  the  majority  whip.  Repre- 
sentative Tony  Coelho,  introduced  last  year,  bill  caUed  The 
Americans  w.'th  Disabilities  Act  which  has  a  wide  range  of  support 
in  both  partie.*^  and  had  close  to  two  hundred  sponsors  and  this 
year  agair,,  it  is  being  reintroduced. 

The  thrust  of  that  Act  is  to  bring  this  country  up-  to-date  in 
terms  of  providing  rigl*ts  to  people  with  disabilities  and  one  impor- 
tant right  ani  section  in  that  bill  relates  to  employment  and  its 
emphasis  is  going  to  be  on  ending  discrimination  against  people 
with  disabilities  and  unemployment  and  the  other  part  of  it  has  to 
be  more  training  provided  to  people  with  disabilities. 

I  think  they  are  being  discriminated  against  in  the  e^'  cation 
system.  The  set-asides,  specifically  as  they  concern  people  with  dis- 
abilities, are  of  concern. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  programs  have  been  deemed  not 
workable  or  have  not  worked  is  felt  by  many  people  in  the  commu- 
nity of  people  with  disabilities  to  just  b<j  a  reflection  of  the  hostility 
towards  doing  anything  for  people  with  disabilities. 
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While  many  of  them,  and  I  agree  v;ith  them,  are  ready  to  be 
flexible  and  talk  about  a  new  approach,  we  worry  about  the  vague- 
ness of  this  flexibility  and  you  make  a  statement  that  we  believe 
the  needs  of  special  populations  are  more  liksly  to  be  met  through 
a  thorough  and  open  planning  process  than  through  the  operation 
of  a  rigid  and  inflerible  set-asides. 

Well,  is  that  open  planning  process  going  to  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  in  which  people  with  disabilities  are  going  to  be  represent- 
ed and  have  some  opportunity  to  have  input  in  making  some  of 
these  corrections  which  they  have  lived  with. 

They  have  lived  with  the  problems  for  so  long,  they  ere  quite 
well  prepared  to  help  make  the  corrections.  So,  I  have  two  ques- 
tions. Can  you  clarify  what  exactly  you  are  going  to  be  doing  in 
this  area  and  also,  will  there  be  an  opportunity  or  can  you  coopei> 
ate  with  us  in  guaranteeing  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  that  have  a  problem  to  be  represented  in  terms  of  detei^ 
minmg  how  this  open  planning  process  takes  place  at  each  state 
and  local  level? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  start  out  by 
saying  that  I  have  been  quite  vocal  about  the  need  to  educate  every 
handicapped  person  to  the  fullest  independence  as  possible.  I  have 
said  that  time  and  time  again  whether  we  are  referring  to  voca- 
tional technical  education  or  referring  to  the  genei'al  academic 
kinds  of  requiren^ents  and  we  will  continue  to  push  that  side  of  it. 

That  is  an  important  aspect  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Now,  in 
tenns  of  the  set-asides  where  the  states  would  be  required  to  use 
that  57  percent  of  the  basic  grant  for  oppc  ''^nities  for  special 
nefids  and  populations  and  what  they  are  going  to  have  to  do  in 
thair  state  plans,  the  states  will  have  to  provide  the  details  to 
make  sure  that  all  special  populations,  so  to  speak,  are  cared  for 
and  are  provided  an  education.  We  will  hold  them  accountable  for 
th£<t  and  we  can  audit  that  as  we  go  along. 

Ihe  point  I  rvould  make  is  that  the  Department's  proposal  elimi- 
nates the  excess  cost  requirements,  but  retains  the  mateh  require- 
ments of  50  percent  for  the  special  populations  under  these  areas. 
Therefore,  what  I  am  getting  at  here  is—by  giving  the  states  some 
flexibility,  they  can  take  those  dollars,  and  if  they  have  m^or 
needs  in  the  area  of  handicapped  3ducation,  they  can  move  dollars 
into  that  area,  rather  than  spending  them  in  a  very,  very  tight  cat- 
egorical area  for  sortie  program  that  might  be  ill-suited  for  that 
state. 

I  am  confident  that  through  this  process  of  a  state-by-state  needs 
assessment  we  will  achieve  a  more  equitable  and  rational  ap- 
proach, rather  than  a  very  rigid  line,  saying  "this  is  the  amount 
you  are  going  to  spend." 

I  think  that  this  kind  of  flexibility  will  serve  us  well. 

Mr.  Owens.  Would  you  support,  Mr.  Secretary,  some  kind  of 
maniate  for  consultation  or  involvement  of  people  with  disabilities 
in  this  process  or  maybe  I  should  say  people  with  special  needs. 

Ms.  GuiTON.  Would  you  ^laiify  a  little  bit  mo^  ^  in  terms  of  the 
involvement;  h^w  do  you  mean  the  consultation? 

Mr.  Owens.  We  can  mandate  that  all  these  plans  must  have  a 
sign-off  or  some  kind  of  participation,  evidence  of  consultation. 
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There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  you  can  make,  guarantee  that  or 

at  least  the  Federal  government  can  attempt  to  guarantee  

Secretary  Cavazos.  We  could  do  that  and  I  certainly  would  be 
very,  very  «upportive  of  that.  Early  on  in  my  statements,  I  madu 
the  point  that  we  would  certainly — it  is  our  responsibility  to  listen 
to  every  group. 

We  have  got  to  talk  about  these  issues  ard  certainly  I  would  wel- 
come that  input. 

Mr.  Owens.  We  would  like  to,  you  know,  weave  it  into  the  law  so 
that  it  is  understood  at  every  level  as  they  must  do  it  because  we 
have  a  situation  where  there  are  a  lot  of  opportunities  t!iat  have 
been  opened  up  by  computerization  and  new  electronic  equipment. 

It  takes  imagination;  it  takes  commitment  and  we  think  that 
unless  you  have  the  people  who  knov;  about  it  and  have  something 
to  gain  from  it  involved,  that  imagination  and  that  commitment 
will  not  be  there. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  developing  some  ways  to 
guarantee  that. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Owens.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Rahall. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Nick  Joe  Rahall  II  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY 
HONORABLE  NICK  J.  RAHALL»  II  (D-WV) 
VOCATIONnL  EDUCATION  REAUTHORIZATION  HEARING  (H.k.7) 
MARCH  21,  I«89 


(On  the  occasion  of  receiving  tesciaony  £rom  SecreCary  o£  EducaCion  Dr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  sCaCemenC  will  be  brief  and  to  Che  point. 

Vocational  Education  is  one  of  the  most  Important  programs  the  Federal 
government  assists  firancially  that  serves  the  youth  of  this  country  in  ways 
that  prepare  them  for  today's  workplace.    Because  the  Federal  government 
supplies  only  $1  for  every  $12  spent  in  stcte  and  local  funds,  nnd  because 
the  Federal  funds  are  highly  targeted,  vocational  education  still  does  not 
/each  the  youth  it  is  Intended  to  reach,  nor  In  the  positive  vays  it  is 
intended  tc  reach  them. 

I  know  that  we  are  under  the  usual  severe  budgetary  restraints 
necessary  to  try  and  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.    However.  Mr.  Cliairman,  for 
a  program  that  daces  back  to  at  least  1917  with  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  you  would  think  that  by  this  time  the  funding  would  have 
exceeded  a  billion  dollars,  based  on  the  sheer  necessity  and  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  and  the  good  they  bring  to  so  many  non- college >bound  youth. 

For  the  past  eight  years  we  have  seen  recommendations  from  the  Reagan 
Administration  that  ranged  from  outright  lepeal  of  the  program,  to  cutting 
its  funding  by  50  percent  in  one  year,  and  ther  r^asing  it  out  entirely  over 
time.    Thank  goodness  the  Congress  had  the  strength  to  reject  those 
proposals. 

In  West  Virginia,  where  unemployment  still  hovers  at  around  14  percent 
for  the  state  average,  and  as  high  qs  50  percent  in  towns  and  hamlets 
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dependent  upon  the  coal  industry  for  jobs,  we  need  now  more  than  ever  to 
provide  the  programs  necessary  for  young  people  to  find  work  for 
which  they  are  already  trained  and  skilled  at  entry- levels  so  that 
prospective  employers  need  not  spend  time  and  money  on  remedial  education 
and  skills  training  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  aro  hired. 

M?:.  Chairman,  I  recently  visited  the  Southern  Wayne  County  vocational- 
technical  schoool  in  my  district,  as  well  as  Southern  WV  Community  College, 
in  connection  with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act.    I  found  strong  support  for  the  programs,  and  I  also  heard  some 
complaints. 

Uhile  Vest  Virginia  has  adequate  facilities  for  conducting  vocational 
education  programs,  there  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  equipment  thrt  is 
curront,  much  less  state -of- the  art,  on  which  to  train  the  students.  For 
example,  the  vocational- technical  school  I  visited  is  training  auto 
mechanics  --  or  in  todAy's  jargon,  auto  technicians  --  but  the  computerized 
"board"  those  students  need  to  learn  how  to  repair  and  service  today's 
computerized  engines  is  missing.    It  is  missing  because  just  one  of  them  costs 
$30,000.  Limited  Vocational  education  funds,  after  they  are  spread  so  thin 
as  not  to  permit  the  offering  of  effective  or  innovative  programs  in  raw 
basic  skills,  certainly  do  not  spread  far  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of 
current  equipment  needs  to  train  these  people  for  today's  or  even  tomorrow's 
workplace . 

Buildini^  a  vocational  education  facility  without  the  necessary 
equipment  to  assure  positive  outcomes  for  studentsj.  is  like  -u<lding  a 
hospital  without  an  operating  room. 
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Of  Che  other  reconsendaclons  I  have  received  from  state  and  local 
vocational  education  officials,  including  changes  to  the  setasidas,  more 
flexibility  for  states  to  use  funds  for  their  locally  perceived  needs,  and 
an  increase  in  state  adalnistrative  costs,  the  one  constant  that  I  heard  was 
the  need  for  emphasis  on  partnerships  between  vocational  schools  and 
businesa/indus try/lab or  groups.    I  agree  with  this  last  recommendation  most 
emphatically,  and  I  'ntend  to  support  the  retention  of  Part  E  of  title  III  of 
the  Perkins  Act,  and  to  personally  seek  funding  for  it  from  both  the  House 
and  Senate  appropriations  committees.  I  am  also  very  concerned  over  the 
expressed  need  for  appropriate  and  current  training  equipment  for  use  in 
our  vocational  education  classrooms,  and  I  want  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  aspect  of  the  Act  during  the  reauthorization  process. 

Mr.  Chaimtan,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time,  but  I  will  have 
questions  later  for  Dr.  Cavasos. 
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Mr.  Rahall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  your 
theme  this  morning  of  accountability,  simplification,  flexibility  and 
economic  development  are  certainly  commendable  goals. 

I  think  this  country  is  starved  for  an  education  secretary  with 
the  vim  and  vigor  that  we  saw  for  the  last  eight  years  in  our  De- 
fense Department. 

It  is  certainly  our  hope  that  you  will  be  to  education  what  Cap 
Weinberger  was  to  defense  and  that  is  coming  up  here  and  getting 
more  and  more  money  than  he  could  actually  spend. 

We  are,  of  course,  willing  to  work  with  you  and  to  help  make 
George  Bush  the  education  president  that  he  has  said  he  wants  to 
be. 

I  have  a  question  with  regard  to  Title  III  of  the  Perkins  Act,  that 
contains  Part  E  which  is  entitled  "The  Industry  Education  Partner- 
ship for  Training  in  High  Technology  Occupations.** 

It  has  never  been  funded  to  my  Knowledge.  It  has  been  al^thor- 
ized  at  $20  million.  In  visiting  with  Clarence  Burdett  and  others 
from  my  home  state  of  West  Virginia,  they  have  said  it  is  poten- 
tially one  of  the  most  important  and  effective  programs  that  has 
ever  been  authorized  and  that  to  fund  it  would  be  of  immediate  as- 
sistance to  us  in  West  Virginia.  The  partnership  pro^m  would 
alxow  states  to  carry  out  Industry  Education  Partnership  Training 
programs  in  high  tech  occupations. 

It  provides  incentives  for  business  c.nd  industry  in  the  vocational 
community,  to  develop  programs  to  train  the  skilled  workers 
needed  to  produce,  install,  operate,  and  maintained  the  high  tech 
equipment  systems  and  processes. 

It  does  require  the  business  industry  partners  to  provide  50  per- 
cent of  the  funding,  but  allows  a  soft  match  of  in-kind  services, 
rather  than  hard  cash.  Training  provided  to  students  in  such  part- 
nerships must  be  relevant  to  local  labor  market  demands  to  ensure 
effective  job  placements  afterwards. 

My  question  is,  Mr.  Secretary,  did  your  budget  which  you  submit- 
ted to  0MB  contain  any  suggested  or  proposed  funding  for  Part  E 
of  Title  III  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  No,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Rahall.  Why  not? 

Secretary  Cavazos.  It  did  not  propose  to  fund  that.  We  have 
taken  the  position  not  fund  Part  E.  That  was  one  of  the  budget 
decisions  that  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  Reagan 
budget. 

Mr.  Rahall.  I  believe  there  was  discussion  m  earlier  testimony, 
a  response  to  earlier  questions,  that  there  were  some  35  demonstra- 
tion projects  funded  in  the  school-business-industry  programs?  Is 
that  correct. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rahall.  How  much  was  spent  and  from  where  did  those 
funds  come? 

Mr.  KoLB.  I  think  we  spent  a  little  over  $9  million  in  this  pro- 
gram to  find  different  ways  of  working  and  exploring  business  and 
technology  partnerships. 

Mr.  Rahall.  Could  these  not  be— or  are  they  not  similar  to  Part 
III— Title  III  rather.  Part  E  partnerships  in  the  Act  that  have  not 
been  funded? 
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Mr.  KoLB.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  There  is  a  very  definite  similar- 
ity and  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  we  are  funding  these  demon- 
stration grants  and  they  cover  a  wide  variety  of  technologies. 

We  are  very  supportive  of  this.  As  you  probably  know,  they 
range  from  automotive  technology  to  electronics,  lasers,  computer 
graphics,  robotics,  plastics  technology,  so  as  I  said,  we  are  out  there 
with  35  grants,  over  $9  million  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Rahall.  Over  how  much? 

Mr.  KoLB.  Over  $9  million. 

Mr.  Rahall.  What  are  the  durations  of  these  programs? 

Mr.  KoLB.  Bonnie,  do  you  know  the  specific  time  

Ms.  GurroN.  I  do  not  know  the  specific  time. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Well,  you  can  supply  that  at  another  time. 
Mr.  KcLB.  We  would  be  delighted  to  supply  that 
Ms.  GurroN.  Fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Rahall.  Fifteen  months?  Okay.  The  emphasis  that  you  have 
given  in  your— although,  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  repeat  one 

Question  I  asked  and  tnat  was,  where  do  these  funds  come  from?  I 
on*t  believe  you  responded  to"  that. 
Ms.  GurroN.  You  mean  the  discretionary  programs? 
Mr.  Rahall.  No,  for  these  demonstration  proiects. 
Ms.  GuiTON.  The  demonstration  projects— they  come  under  our 
National  Discretionary  Program.  So,  that  was  initially,  I  think,  a 
$10  million  grant  and  then  with  the  reduction  to  a  little  over  $9 
million  in  the  budget  last  year,  so  they  come  from  the  National 
Discretionary  Program  Budge':. 

Mr.  Rahall.  In  your  testimony,  under  your  economic  develop- 
ment theme,  you  have  given  qu5tc  a  bit  of  emphasis  to  the  continu- 
ation of  public  works— rather,  the  new  provisions  that  are  going  to 
be  included  in  your  bill  that  will  ensure  that  the  funds  are  directly 
linked  to  local  and  state  economic  development. 

You  are  proposing  requiring  the  states  to  put  in  place  a  process 
to  ensure  that  any  funds  expended  by  local  recipients  for  occupa- 
tional specific  training  to  be  used  only  to  train  students  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  job  openings  are  not  only  projected,  but  are  likely  to 
be  filled  without  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  public  voca- 
tional educational  programs. 

My  question  is,  what  about  equipment  needs?  Will  you  have  any 
type  of  proposal  or  what  ideas  do  you  have  as  far  as  ensuring  that 
in  today's  complex  society  that  these  vocational  schools  are  receiv- 
ing the  modern  state  of  the  art  equipment  with  which  to  keep  pace 
in  today's  society.  : 

You  know,  having  these  vocational  centers  in  place  without  the 
necessary  equipment  to  train  students  to  become  successful  is  like 
having  a  hospital  without  an  operating  room,  so  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  look  at  the  equipment  needs  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  pace. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  We  have  to  be  very,  very  sensitive  to  that  be- 
cause, as  you  so  clearly  point  out,  it  is  a  changing  field  and  equip- 
ment becomes  obsolete  very  fast  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  insist 
that,  as  part  of  program  improvement,  that  the  equipment  is  up-to- 
date. 

Ms.  GuiTON.  I  would  like  to  add  that  one  of  the  areas  where  we 
found  private  sector  involvement  very  beneficial  is  in  these  part- 
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nerships  where  much  state  of  the  art  equipment  is  provided  by  the 
private  sector,  especially  when  it  is  within  their  local  or  re^onal 
areas,  because  for  the  private  sector,  it  is  a  win-win  situation  to 
have  individuals  trained  on  state  of  the  art  technology  because 
they  need  to  draw  from  that  labor  force. 

while  equipment  can  be  purchased  through  the  43  percent  set- 
aside  of  the  basic  grant,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  about  pro- 
gram improvement  versus  equipment  in  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  already. 

We  strongly  encourage  the  expansion  of  those  partnerships.  We 
find  that  it  would  be  literally  impossible  in  many  instances  for 
schools  to  purchase  some  of  the  state  of  the  art  equipment  without 
help  from  the  private  sector. 

I  have  visited  programs  where  the  partnerships  are  working  very 
well,  where  the  businesses  say  to  me  that  it  is  in  our  best  interests 
to  have  the  students  and  potential  employees  ti  ained  on  our  equip- 
ment. 

In  some  of  the  partnerships,  the  schools,  the  area  voc-tech 
schools  and  community  colleges  are,  in  fact,  using  the  corporation's 
equipment  to  train  employees  for  them  as  well  as  individuals 
coming  through  the  school. 

We  would  hope  that  we  would  continue  the  practice  of  being  able 
to  purchase  equipment  throi^h  that  43  percent,  but  that  we  also 
look  to  expand  the  partnership  concept  because  sometimes  as  soon 
as  we  buy  equipment,  there  is  something  new  on  the  market  and 
ours  is  ODSolete  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  msgor  criticisms  of 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  Rahall.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  questions.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  statement  I  have  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  an  opening  state- 
ment, actually. 

Mr.  Ford.  Without  objection,  the  gentleman's  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  immediately  preceding  the  colloquy  with  the 
Witnesses  and  we  will  now  have  Mr.  Perkins. 

IJr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoRi).  Let  me  point  out  that  I  am  recognizing  the  people  in 
the  order,  that  the  staff  noticed  their  entry  in  the  committee  room. 
If  there  are  any  mistakes,  please  be  angry  at  Jack  and  not  at  me. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Jack.  Mr. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Kolb,  Ms.  Guiton,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  yon  with 
us  today. 

I  am  encouraged  by  a  number  of  things  that  you  are  talking 
about.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  when  you  talk  about  reliance  on  the 
basics  and  the  need  to  drill  those  in  some  measure  for  a  future  that 
includes  a  number  of  job  changes,  that  is  something  that  we  should 
be  concerned  about. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  you  are  talking  about  some  sorts  of 
flexibility  because  I  presently  feel  that  there  is  very  little  flexibil- 
ity and  as  a  result  of  that,  we  are  seeing  programs  that  are  being 
administered  very  loosely  in  an  attempt  to  provide  that  need  of 
fleidbility. 

So,  I  tnink  that  it  is  good  that  we  are  at  least  looking  at  the  re- 
alities of  how  to  try  to  deal  with  this  situation.  I  would  like  to  just 
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mention  briefly  during  Mr.  Ford's  questioning,  one  thing  always 
strikes  me  rapidly,  when  you  start  talking  about  trying  to  impact 
poor  areas. 

That  is  something  that  a  number  of  us  do  have  a  decided  interest 
in  and  getting  into  the  questioning  as  Mr.  Sawyer  was  and  I  guess 
Mr.  Poshard  about  attempting  to  figure  out  what  is  a  successful 
technique  of  measuring  success  is  something  that  I  think  we  all  are 
going  to  have  difficulty  with. 

We  are  just  going  to  have  to  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  relying 
on  that,  but  we  are  concerned  and  I  am  concerned  that  the  money 
that  we  are  utilizing  for  this  vocational  education  program  is  per- 
haps not  being  targeted  to  the  poor  areas  as  much  as  should  be. 

Ms.  Guiton,  when  you  talk  about  poor  areas,  please  don't  auto- 
matically say  "urban." 

Ms.  GurroN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  are  those  of  us  who  have  a  different  orienta- 
tion arid,  of  course,  we  recognize  the  problems  that  the  cities  have, 
but  those  of  us  from  very  poor  rural  districts  are  very  concerned 
that  we  have  resources  to  f'rj  to  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the 
severe  problems  that  we  have  in  those  areas. 

I  would  like  to  just  add  a  couple  of  questions  concerning  the 
basic  distributions  of  funds— 43  percent  program  improvement,  57 
percent  for  the  pre-categories  that  you  have  outlines.  Obviously, 
that  is  a  framework  that  you  intend  to  accept.  May  I  ask  why? 

Ms.  GurroN.  Well,  essentially— I  would  like  to  add  one  thing 
before  I  go  into  that  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  you  are  absolutely 
correct  on  the  rural  areas  because  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  visiting  rural  areas.  I  did  not  mean  to  exclude  them  and 
thank  you  for  bringing  that  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Perkins.  My  ears  just  automatically  pick  that  up. 

Ms.  Guiton.  I  can  understand  that.  In  terms  of  the  43  percent, 
let  me  just  sort  of  tell  you  basically  the  approach  we  took  to  reau- 
thorization. 

We  looked  at  the  Perkins  Act  and  listened  to  all  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  they  said  for  the  most  part,  "It  is  not  a  bad  bill.  You 
know,  what  it  needs  is  fine  tuning.  We  need  more  flexibility.  We 
need  the  ability  to  put  our  funds  where  our  greatest  needs  are." 

So.  we  took  that  approach  and  we  kept  the  57  percent  which 
then  allowed  the  43  percent  to  remain  for  the  basic  grants.  We 
kept  the  set-aside  in  terms  of  the  percentage  and  removed  the  spe- 
cifics within  the  set-asides  and  tha*  is  why  we  approached  it  with 
that  particular  43  percent  intact  for  the  Basic  Grants. 

In  our  budget  proposal,  we,  of  course,  recommended  increasing 
the  Basic  Grp^^s  for  more  flexibility,  eliminating  some  of  the  more 
specific  sot-asidet. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Perhaps,  I  am  not  being  clear.  Is  there  some  basis 
for  which  we  think  that  the  43  percent,  57  percent  split,  is  an  ade- 
quate justification  for  both  of  these  areas? 

This  has  vacillated  over  the  years  in  exactly  how  money  was 
going  for  program  improvement  versus  the  other  areas  and,  of 
course,  57  percent  is  the  highest  amount  that  we  have  ever  had. 

I  wonder  in  terms  of  the  administration's  position,  do  they  sup- 
port either  raising  or  lowering  it  or  staying  the  same  and  if  so, 
why? 
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Ms.  GurrON.  Well,  we  recommend  it  staying  the  same,  the  major 
reason  being  that  we  consider  the  majority  of  the  funds  should  go 
to  the  particular  categories  that  have  been  sei-aside  because  that  is 
where  the  greatest  need  is. 

Individuals  who  can  afford  quality  vocational  technical  training 
do  not  need  those  funds,  but  when  we  look  at  the  Work  Force  2000 
issu^  and  where  our  work  force  will  be  coming  from  and  the  indi- 
viduals that  need  to  be  trained,  it  is  within  the  more  disadvantaged 
groups. 

It  is  not  a  magical  number.  We  think  it  has  worked  in  the  past. 
We  think  that  with  some  flexibility,  it  will  continue  to  work  so 
that  is  our  basis,  providing  more  cf  the  funds  to  disadventaged  pop- 
ulations. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  answered  you,  but  that  is  our  particular 
premise. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  exactly,  but  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
answer  faefora  you  all  see  the  specifics  of  the  bill  anyway,  so  I  am 
not  going  to  ppuud  you  unmercifully  today. 

I  am  going  to  ask,  though,,  in  another  area  and  Mr.  Ford  was 
talking  ahout  this  earlier  in  some  specificity.  You  indicated  three 
factors  that  you  were  going  to  utilize  in  terms  of  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  the  dollars  in  your  testimony  today. 

I  ,wonder,  obviously,  you  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  the  third  in  the  state  distribution  and  the  state  plan.  I 
wonder  about  the  other  two  that  were  previously  going  to  play 
some  role. 

Again,.we  don't  know  because  we  have  not  seen  the  bill  and  so,  I 
realize  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  us  to  talk  about  this  kind  of  an  idea 
at  this  stage,  but  I  would  just  add  that  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  in  the  funding  mechanism  and  the  targeting  that  we  are  doing 
that  we  utilize  some  fype  oi  inechanism,  this  Chapter  1  formula, 
whatever,  for  attempting  to  get  money  into  individual  areas  that 
have  had  poverty  and  have  had  real  significant  problems  in  the 
past. 

The  Perkins  Act  is  originally  intended,  I  think,  was  designed  to 
try  to  help  populations  and  poor  arens  and  certainly,  I  think,  that 
is  my  continued  emphasis  and  I  think  a  number  of  members  on 
this  committee  who  have  interest  as  well. 

.So,  just  in  terms  of  when  you  are  formulating  your  bill  draft, 
when  it  arrives,  that  is  the  way  that  I  shall  view  it  and  look  upon 
it.  Again,  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  think  you  have  got  some  good 
ideas  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  work  with  this  administration 
and  you  in  the  mture. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  1988  in  what  I  am  hearing  today. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you  very  much.  May  I  just  make  one 
comment  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman?  That  is  really  to  emphasize  again 
what  I  see  as  our  role  in  vocational  education. 

Foremost  it  is  to  provide  that  leadership. 

Then,  we  have  a  responsibility  for  research,  data  collection,  in- 
formation—the kinds  of  things  I  talked  about  earlier,  what  works 
in  disseminating  those  kinds  of  information. 

We  have  a  third  component  where  we  can  help  address  some  of 
the  issues  you  have  raised.  That  is  to  provide  the  technical  support 
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on  evaluations  to  the  states,  as  well  as  equipment  and  other  kinds 
of  things  where  we  can  be  of  help. 

Finally,  the  last  one,  and  I  did  not  place  these  in  any  narticular 
order,  is  to  support  the  disadvantaged  as  well.  I  keep  in  mind  con- 
stantly that  there  are  many  people  out  there  that  need  a  lot  of  sup- 
port. I  see  that  as  an  important  part  of  wl:av  we  are  doing  in  voca- 
tional-technical education. 

^  We  are  moving  ahead  that  way.  So,  I  wanted  to  just  call  atten- 
tion to  those  four  items  as  being  the  major  thrust  as  we  see  it:  lead- 
ership, research  on  what  works,  providing  support,  and  making 
sure  that  the  disadvantaged  or  the  handicapped  are  really  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  think  that  is  commendable  and  certain*/  I 
want  to  again  emphasis  that  in  this  area  it  is  so  difficult  in  trying 
to  judge  success. 

We  talk  about  areas  that  are  dealing  with  disadvantaged  areas 
and  disadvantaged  people  and  situations  that  are  economically 
very  difficult  and  they  are  finding  very  few  jobs  that  they  can  go  to 
no  matter  what  when  they  get  out. 

There  has  to  be,  I  think,  a  special  emphasis  and  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  these  areas  and  i  hope  that  you  will  look  on  that  very 
closely. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  see  if  I  can  try  to  define  the  di- 
lemma that  we  have  had  over  the  years  with  this  whole  idea. 

We  know  it  when  we  see  it,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  write  a 
definition  and  that  is  the  problem  many  of  us  have  spent  many 
years  looking  at. 

).  can  sit  and  tick  off  anecdotally  to  you  literally  dozens,  maybe 
!*undreds  of  successful  vocational  education  programs,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  figure  out  how  to  write  the  definition  of  what 
successful  is.  We  are  not  trying  to  be  negative  with  you  when  we 
express  these  concerns,  but  if  you  can  do  that,  you  will  do  some- 
thing that  no  one  has  been  able  to  do  for  us  in  the  past  and  that  is 
why  we  expressed  the  concern,  not  because  we  want  to  be  negative. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  NO;  I  understand.  Congressman  Ford.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Lowey? 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you,  M**.  Chairman.  It  is  good  to  see  you 
again,  Secretary  Cavazos.  I  remember  very  well  your  outstanding 
presentation  at  Harvard,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  excellent  testi- 
mony today. 

I  want  to  applaud  your  emphasis  on  the  connection  between  vo- 
cational education  and  local  and  state  economic  development  be- 
cause, frankly,  I  think  that  is  key. 

My  years  of  experience  with  CETA  and  JTPA  have  shown  me  too 
often  that  that  isn't  the  case,  and  that  we  are  too  often  training 
youngsters  for  jobs  "-hat  really  don't  exist  out  there. 

One  of  my  real  concerns,  however,  relates  to  your  comment  on 
page  five  of  your  testimony  where  you  are  telking  about  a  new  re- 
quirement which  would  ensure  that  Perkins  Act  funds  are  not  used 
tor  outniodied  or  duplicative  programs. 

I  believe  strongly  in  that  public/private  partnership  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  a  strong  spolcesperson  for  encouraging  the  private 
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sector  to  participate.  So  often,  outmoded  programs  are  the  result  of 
outmoded  equipment.  I  am  hoping  that  those  points  of  light  are 
going  ix)  sparkle  brightly  because  with  the  amount  of  dollars  that  I 
see  allocated  for  vocational  education,  unless  you  are  out  there 
really  pounding  away  and  I  hope  you  will  be,  to  increase  those 
funds,  I  have  real  concern  which  I  want  to  express  to  you  that  our 
programs  will  not  be  sufficiently  updated  and  will  not  be  relevant 
to  today's  real  workplace. 

Another  question  that  I  have  which  is  one  that  I  have  struggled 
with  in  vocational  education.  You  are  talking  about  requiring 
states  to  put  into  place  the  process  to  ensure  that  any  funds  ex- 
pended by  local  recipients  for  occupational  training  will  be  used 
only  to  train  students  for  occupations  in  which  job  openings  are  not 
only  projected,  but  are  not  likely  to  be  filled,  etc.  etc. 

I  wonder,  arc  we  going  to  look  at  these  programs  locally?  Are  we 
going  to  look  at  them  on  a  state  basis?  Are  we  going  to  have  to 
assume  that  c  ur  population  is  going  to  have  to  be  mobile? 

In  some  areas  of  the  country  right  now,  we  have  almost  full  em- 
ployment, two  percent,  three  percent.  We  can't  find  people  to  work 
in  McDonalds.  How  is  the  state  going  to  look  at  this?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  in  our  regulations  to  encourage  the  training  of  young- 
sters for  jobs  that  really  exist? 

Our  goal  is  to  encourage  employmeiit  of  our  youngsters,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  productive  arid  work.  I  am  questioning 
the  evaluation  mechanism  and  how  are  we  going  to  evaluate 
whether  the  programs  really  are  relevant  for  the  youngsters. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Let  me  follow-up  on  that.  First  off,  I  want  to 
say  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  practically  where  I  opened  this  dis- 
cussion—that was  on  the  icsue  of  basic  sldlls,  that  if  we  Provide 
good  basic  skills,  the  flexibility  will  follow. 

I  agree  with  you.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  predict,  well,  where 
the  job  market  is  going  to  be  a  decade  or  five  years  down  the  road. 

So,  wo  need  to  add  that  flexibility  to  the  local  job  market  so  stu- 
dents can  learn  the  necessary  skills— you  are  preparing  students  in 
a  basic  sort  of  way  so  they  can  adapt  as  the  job  market  shifts. 

The  other  point  I  will  make  here  in  terms  of  this  issue  is  that  we 
must  work  more  closely  than  we  ever  have  with  the  states  and 
with  the  localities. 

For  us  to  say,  well,  here  are  the  doUarP  and  we  will  audit  you  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  not  really  going  to  pro-nde  the  kinds  of  lead- 
ership we  need  to  have.  Sd  we  are  going  to  dc^  site  visits  as  appro- 
priate. 

Then,  finally,  the  idea  that  I  think  we  will  continue  to  push 
which  we  have  net  done  enough  with  already  is  that  we  must  bring 
business  into  /ocational  technical  education  as  a  partner.  We  have 
talked  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  certainly  I  have,  saying,  "well,  this  is 
between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  state  level."  But 
really  it  is  not. 

It  is  the  Department  of  Education,  the  state  government,  local 
schools,  businesses,  the  students,  and  the  parents.  Everybody  is  a 
iece  of  this,  and  I  think  that  we  must  put  more  emphasis  on 
ringing  the  public  sector,  the  private  sector,  and  businesses  into 
this  discussion. 
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After  all,  that  is  why  we  are  training  people— to  ensure  that 
people  will  be  working  in  the  job  market.  So,  I  think  if  you  put  to- 
gether the  combinations  of  good  sound  basic  skills  and  flexibility, 
and  then  tie  in  accountability  and  working  with  the  states,  and,  fi- 
nally, bring  in  the  business  sector,  we  might  be  able  to  stay  ahead 
of  shifts  in  the  job  market. 

Notice,  I  said,  we  "might"  be  able  to,  because  I  cannot  predict 
that  we  will  be  able  to  always  predict  exactly  where  that  job 
market  is  going  to  be. 

Would  you  like  to  edd  anything? 

Ms.  GuiTON.  Sure.  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  we  make  a  basic 
assumption  rightly  or  wrongly  and  that  is  that  within  the  states 
and  within  the  locality,  it  is  in  their  best  interest  to  understand 
where  their  local  and  regional  economies  are  going. 

We  assume,  and  again,  perhaps,  wrongly  so,  that  because  It  is  in 
their  best  interest,  that  their  assessment  of  their  economic  develop 
ment  needs  would  be  a  solid  one. 

We  have  worked  with— we  now  work  with  about  ten  vocational 
student  organizations  throughout  the  country.  They  serve  over 
three  million  students  who  are  involved  in  quality  vocational-tech- 
nical programs  in  the  more  rural  areas. 

We  have  the  National  FFA  organizations  where  there  are  part- 
nerships developed  in  the  Building  Our  America's  Communities  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  rural  America.  Students  are  working  with 
business  and  with  the  residents  of  those  localities. 

We  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  the  needs  are 
going  to  he,  but  thei-e  are  some  jobs  that  are  goinj:  to  be  there  re- 
gardless and  mey  do  require  solid  basic  skilb. 

In  almost  every  region  of  the  country,  we  find  that  employers 
have  difficulty  fulfilling  their  requirements  for  workers  with  ofRce 
skills  for  example.  The  whole  area  of  computer  technology,  the 
health  occupations,  as  our  community,  as  our  nation  grows  older 
will  demand  more  and  more  qualified  workers.  So  we  are  hoping 
that  the  partnerships  that  ah-eady  exist  with  the  vocational  stu- 
dent organizations  and  major  businesses?  will  continue  to  expand 
and  that  the  states  and  the-  localities  will  take  seriously  the  prob 
lems  that  they  are  facing  in  terms  of  the  work  force  that  is  needed 
to  keep  their  economies  strong. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  For  the  sake  of  all  of  '^s,  let's  hope  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful together.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  act  as  a  strong  advocate  for  enough  resources  to 
really  solve  this  major  dilemma  in  creating  a  wor^  force  that  will 
be  relevant  to  the  21st  century. 

That  you  very,  very  much. 

Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  commi^^ee,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  presentation  today  and  compliment  you.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  administration  secretaries  have  walked  into 
thi^  room  and  had  the  kind  of  reception  you  have  had  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  hope  you  take  that  as  a  sign  that  they  are 
poised  and  ready  to  work  with  you. 

I  would  ask  that  you  will  respond  to  the  letters  of  members  who 
have  concerns  in  time  for  us  to  give  full  consideration  to  your  spe- 
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I  cifics  before  we  start  the  mark-up  process  as  the  chairman  has  an- 
li     nounced  that  will  start  on  April  the  12th. 

r         We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  we  are  optimistic,  at 
K      least  I  think  I  speak  for  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  ai«1p  as 
I-      a  result  of  your  appearance  here  today. 
'^f        Thank  you,  again. 

I  ^  Secretary  Cavazos.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
ff  portunity  and  I  guarantee  you,  we  will  work  together,  share  these 
f  ideas  and  we  will  meet  those  deadlines  and  respond  as  appropriate. 
I  want  to  thank  you,  sir,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee  for  their  ideas  and  support  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
0^  you. 

?  '       [Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
I         [Additional  material  eabmitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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Harcti  21,  1969 


SUBJECT 


TO 

FROK 


Staff,  HouM  Educmtlon  «nd  Labor  Coeoitttt 

Director  ftnd  Staff,  Kmtlonal  AtteotsMnt  of  Vocational 

EducatloiUST 

Rtconoandatloiit  on  Laglalatlon  for  Vocatlottal  !Sdueatlon 


In  thlt  document  vc  ehall  attempt  to  epell  out.  In  greater  detail,  the 
ipeclflc  prorlelone  that  vould  be  needad  to  lapleoent  the  changee  ve  have 
reconnended  In  our  teetlmonjr.    In  drafting  both  the  teetlmony  and  thle 
docuMnt  we  have  aeeuaed  that  the  goale  of  current  federal  legleletion  are 
main talned— namely,  greater  acceee  and  acco^)llehiBent  for  epeclal  populatlone 
In  vocational  education  and  the  overall  laqprovenent  of  the  vocational 
enterprlee.    Our  reeearch  hae  euggeeted  that  theee  reaialn  Important  objectxvea 
and  ehould  be  pureued.    In  addition,  hovevert  ^  eeek  greater  Integration  of 
vocational  education  at  the  eecondary  level  vlth  overall  education, 
particularly  In  light  of  the  recent  and  dramatic  etate  and  local  education 
reform  movement.    At  the  poeteecondary  level,  ve  ere  aleo  concerned  vlth  the 
very  lov  ratee  at  which  etudente  are  completing  technical  training  programs 
and  obtaining  re.  a  ted  emplOTment. 

In  our  teetlfflony  on  the  reauthorlxatlon  of  tha  PerUine  Act,  ve  propoeed 
eeparate  and  different  approachee  to  the  reform  of  secondary  and  poeteecondary 
vocational  education.    The  memorandum  relteratee  briefly  our  recooBanded 
federal  objectlvee  for  eecondary  and  poeteecondary  leveln,  and  follows  with 
epeclflc  reccmmendatlone  for  the  leglelatlon  In  each  area.    There  are  eooM 
leeuee  (euch  ae  eetaeldee)  that  are  currently  applicable  to  both  eectore. 
Vhere  we  propoee  elimination  or  another  major  change  affecting  both  eectore, 
ve  have  covered  them  together  In  a  eectlon  entitled  'Other  Admlnietratlve 
Kecommendatlone."    The  document  concludee  with  epeclflc  reccmmendatlone  for 
changee  In  the  federal  role. 

The  key  Items  our  plan,  dlecueeed  In  the  following  eectlone.  Include i 

X,  Separete  tltlee  for  eecondary  &nd  poeteecondary  educatloa, 
a«  Vlthln  each  title,  the  development  of  indicator  eye  terns » 
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S.  Vlthin  tht  ••condAry  tltlt,  th«  dtTtlopatnt  of  lUit*  rtfom  plant. 

4.  Vlthin  th«  ••condar/  tltl«»  tht  dlitrlbutloa  of  90 it  f«d«r«l 
rtiourcti  through  coai/ttltlv*  grant!  to  ichools  on  tha  baili  of  psivarty 
Initially*  and  a  irida  ranga  of  parforaanca  Indlcatora  avantually* 

5.  Within  tha  lecondar/  tltla»  raiarratlon  of  a  tmall  parcantaga 
of  tha  fundi  for  dtnonit  rations  to  bring  about  ayi  tana  tic 
Inprovaaant » 

6.  Vlthin  tha  poitiacondarr  tltla»  tha  davalopaant  of  parforvanca- 
baiad  funding*  vlth  distribution  of  fadaral  fundi  on  that  baili  at 
parfocBumca  data  bacotoa  avallabla» 

7.  Vlthin  aach  tltla»  itatai  voold  rataln  up  to  71  for  stata 
admlnlitratlon»  and  a  total  of  20Z  of  tha  basic  grant  for  tha 
davalopaant  of  parfonunca  plana  for  atatawlda  rafotm,  indlcatora » 
and  tachnlcal  aatlatanca» 

8.  /.t  tha  fadaral  laval.  tha  axpanilon  of  tha  capacity  to  proTlda 
laadarihip  In  vocational  raform»  Indicator  davalopnant  and 
avaluatlon. 


TXTU  0«  gBCOKDOT  VOGATIOBAL  KDOSATIOW 


Va  hfiva  arguad  for  tha  naad  to  both  upgrada  sacocdary  vocational 
aducatlon  and  guarantaa  accaii  to  high  quality  vocational  aducatlon  for  at- 
rlik  itudanti.    Va  ballava  that  thaia  twin  goals,  vfalch  notlvata  the  parkins 
Act,  should  ba  p^irtuad  togathar  through  tha  follovlug  objactlvast 


X.  Uparading  tha  skill  laval  of  vocational  coursas.  Including 
spaciflc  Job  skills  aatf  transfarrabla  acadaaic  akllla  such  as 
oMthaaatlca,  comumicatlons,  and  problta  aolvlng. 

2.  Intagratlns  high  school  acadamlc  and  vocational  curricula  so 
thatt  (a)  stuaants  coaa  to  vocational  prograna  vail  aqulppad  vlth 
fundaaantal  acadtmic  skills  and  (b)  vocational  couraaa  provlda  an 
appliad  con'^axt  basad  on  broad  and  spaciflc  job  training  that 
ralnforcaf  \nd  anhancaa  acadasic  skills  and  rotlvataa  studants  to 
axcal  in  both  acadamlc  and  vocational  coursas. 

S.  Accalarating  tha  aducatlon  of  at*rlsk  students  by  providing 
these  studente  irith  the  extra  assistance  to  succeed  in  the 
dassandlng  end  highly  rewariing  vocetlonal  courses. 

4.  Aggressively  linprovln|  th^  plecaaant  opportunitlee  of 
vocational  studente  eeeking  into  good  joba. 

3.  Acting  to  iaprove  the  linkages  between  recondery  and 
posteecondary  training  so  that  the  treining  is  highly 
coQigleMntary  for  the  majority  of  studente  who  obteln  t reining  et 
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To  pur tut  thttt  tiMcific  objtctivti  lucctttfully,  vocationil  tducatlos  vlll 
nMd  th9  full  support  of  ptrtnti,  school t,  tutt  tducatlon  officials,  ttatt 
ItSltlaturtt,  govtmcri,  tmplcytrt,  Mn^  th«  ftdtral  govframtnt.    Ai  In  tht 
cast  Of  tht  acadtmlc  rtform  »ov«a»nt,  upgrading  vocational  tducatlon  autt 
ttand  on  thi  tffortt  of  stattt  and  localltltt. 

To  carry  out  these  obitctlvet,  vt  propoit  a  tltlt  that  incorporates 
thrtt  main  activities t  a)  the  establlshxnent  of  a  state  plan  for  upgrading 
vocational  education,  b)  the  developoent  of  indicators  and  measures  of 
performance  in  vocational  education,  and  c)  the  use  of  federal  resources  to 
enhance  improvement  through  demonscrationt  and  evaluation. 

In  order  to  design  and  carry  out  activitiee  under  thie  title,  we  propose 
state -level  financial  support  ouch  like  that  In  the  current  Ferkiue  Act.  Ve 
propose  that  the  current  limit  of  7Z  of  funds  under  the  Title  for  etate 
administration  be  retained.   Ve  alsc  propose  that  states  be  allowed  to  retain 
aiiOther  ISZ  for  the  development  o£  sute  reform  plans,  the  indicatore/maaeures 
S7Steffl,  and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance.    The  uses  of  the  remaining 
80Z  of  the  title  are  spelled  out  In  the  discussion  of  uses  of  federal 
resources  at  the  local  level  below. 

A.      The  Devlot—iit  of  gUf-leform  Plane  for  Vocatioaal  Iducation 

Development  of  state  vocatim!  re/on  plsnf  for  upgrading  secondary 
vocational  education  sje terns  would  reflect  the  specific  refoRb  objectives  we 
have  described.    The  p?.ans  would  be  developed  by  the  etatea  with  the 
assistance  of  au  expanded  federal  vocational  office.    Our  proposal  relies 
heavily  on  states  m»  the  primary  agents  in  reforming  secondary  vocational 
education.    As  we  have  learned  from  our  implemancation  research  and  that  of 
others »  ifithout  a  shared  state  and  federal  coomitaent  to  reforming  vocational 
education,  the  federal  resources  are  likely  to  have  little  real  impact. 

The  plant  would  be  expected  to  stinalate  a  level  of  reform  comparable  In 
ecope  to  the  ambitious  academic  reforms  of  the  last  decade.    In  prepering 
their  plans,  we  expect  that  statee  would  draw  on  their  own  accumulated 
expertise,  the  assieunce  of  an  expanded  federal  office,  the  National  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  and  publications  that  describe 
innovative  and  *best  practice*  vocational  initiatives  prepared  by  the  federal 
office,  NCRVX  and  other  research  centere.    The  plan  should  indicate  hov  the 
itate  will  carry  out  each  of  these  activities t 
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1.  With  tht  tttltttnct  of  tht  ftdtrtl  off let,  dtvtlop.  colltct  tnd 
ditttminatt  ptrfonumct  indict  tort. 

2.  Conduct  rtfow  tctlvltltt  tptdfitd  In  tht  ttttt  vocfctlonal 
rtfom  plant. 

3.  Hantit  tht  t'*>ool  progrMi  iaprovtstnt  grant  procttt  dttcrlbtd 
btlov. 

With  tht  tttlttinct  of  tht  ftdtrtl  off let,  conduct  progrta 
dtnonttrttlon  tnd  tvtluatlon  tctlvlt>i. 

5,  On  tht  bttlt  of  tchool-lcv»l  ptrforatnct  Indlcttort,  Idtntlfy 
poor  ptrfoming  school t  and  proridt  tubtUntltl  tttlttanct  to 
Improvt  thalr  ptrformanct. 

Vt  propott  that  tuttt  bt  rtquirtd  to  tubmit  to  tht  ftdtrtl  office  their 
drtft  reform  plant  by  tht  tnd  of  Junt,  1991.   Undtr  tht  tttuaptlon  that  tht 
ftdtrtl  law  It  rttuthorlttd  by  tht  end  of  1989,  thit  glvtt  the  t ttttt  18 
•ontht  to  prtpart  their  drtft  rtform  plant.   Afttr  ftedback  froia  the  federel 
office,  final  reform  plene  vould  be  required  by  tht  end  of  June,  1992,  that 
le,  one  yeer  efter  eubtdeelon  of  dreft  plane.    Plane  that  ere  found  to  be 
unaccrjptable  by  the  federel  office  wouXd  be  reenbrnltted  for  federel  epproval 
by  the  end  of  June,  1993.    SUtee  wouli  be  required  to  update  and  reeubmit 
epproved  reform  plane  on  e  two-yeer  cycle.   We  expect  that,  ee  the  cepacity  of 
eutee  to  Implement  reforms  ezpande  over  time,  the  ecope  and  embitlon  of  eute 
plene  would  increaee. 

Ihe  eeteblleh  mt  and  eupport  of  en  extenelve  syetem  of  p€ziaamoc9 
iaiicMtW9  will  permit  etetee  to  monitor  the  pace  of  Improvement  in  vocetlonal 
educetlon—eutewlde  and  echool  level—much  ee  thty  ere  now  monitoring 
Improvement  in  ecedemic  inetructlon.   Our  revlerv  or  ongoing  etate  reform  in 
educetlon  indlcetee  that  relleble  meaeuree  of  echool  performance  can  be 
inetrumentel  in  fueling  the  public  demand  for  eerloue  program  Improvement. 
Our  propoeel  would  require  etetee  to  collect  data  on  iaportant  Indlcetore  that 
meeeure  the  performance  of  eecondary  vocetlonal  oducatlon. 

In  order  to  e^ublleh  velld  comparleon  of  performance  between  eutee,  e 
portion  of  the  indlcetore  ehould  mean  the  eame  thing  froa  one  eute  to 
another.   Ae  we  deecrlbe  leter,  it  would  be  the  reeponelblllty  of  the  federel 
vocational  educetlon  office,  baeed  on  edwice  from  e  national  indicators  panel, 
(deecrlbed  in  federel  leederehip  eectlon  below)  to  define  and  eeublleh 
procedttree  for  meeeuriug  a  'core*  indlcetore.    The  proc^ee  of  eeubllehing 
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ttttlotuilly  coaptrabli  Indlcatori  would  b«  in  ongoing  procitt  that  It  lljidttd 
Initially  to  a  ftv  kty  itidicatori. 

Vt  propotA  that  by  tht  third  jitr  afttr  rtauthorisation  all  itattt 
thould  ba  rtquirtd  to  colltct  data  on  a  limittd  *cort*  itt  of  indicator!  in  at 
laatt  thrtt  arms    libor  narktt  outcomai,  vocitional  program  complatari,  and 
tcadafflic  coopatinciti.    Eamingi  and  tmplOTmtnt  data  ara  reidily  avAllablt 
from  statt  unamploTmtnt  inturanci  tjt tarns,  maUng  then  coot- iff Icitnt  to 
obtain.    Acadtnic  coopatinciei  could  bt  matturid  by  tht  ttttst  frcQ  txitting 
tttting  programt. 

ttattd  on  indicttOLii  data,vt  propott  that  ttatto  begin  publithing  ttatt 
indicator  rtportt  ti^rtt  yttrs  tfttr  rtauthorisation.    ty  tnt  fourth  tchool 
jrttr  (1993W1994),  tttttt  should  rtquirt  indicator  roportt  from  tach  tchool  and 
idtntify  poor  parfoming  schools.    In  ordtr  to  provide  fair  appraitalt  of  tht 
tffactivtnttt  of  high  tchool  programs,  tht  indicator  systtnt  dtvtlopad  by 
ttatat  should  ba  capablt  of  mtaturing  gains  in  achitvaaant  and  cuipattncitt 
ovtrtisM,  rathtr  than  parformanct  only  at  graduation  or  tona  othtr  tinglt 
point  xu  "^mm.   At  nottd  in  tht  section  on  ftdaral  laidtrthip,  tht  ftdtral 
c  .^ct  vill  prtpara  a  national  indicttore  rtport  by  tht  tnd  of  1992,  utlng 
ttatt  and  national  data,  tnd  biannttally  afttr  that  uting  national  and  ttatt- 
by«ttatt  .'indicator  data. 

0.      UtOi  of  yadaral  laioorcat  at  tha  Local  Lrnnl 

Tht  allocation  of  ftdtral  fundt  to  tht  ttcondary  Itvtl  taoold  ba 
dttigntd  to  accompli th  thrtt  objtctivtt.    It  thonid  dirtct  rttourctt  to 
tchool t  vivn  ^rtat  ntsd  for  prograomatic  upgrtding,  tnablt  ttatt t  to 
dtJDonttratt  tfftctivt  prtctictt,  aitd  tnablt  stattt  to  incrtttt  and  txtrcita 
thtir  capacity  to  upgradt  vocational  tducatlon.   With  tht»«  obj<.ctivet  in 
aind,  tht  following  it  uur  propottd  plan. 


Stattt  ifould  identify  tligiblt  tchoolt  uting  a  vidtly  availablt  poverty 
criterion.    At  tht  tchool  lavtl»  tligibility  for  frtt  or  rtductd-prict  Iv  :ich 
it  probably  tht  only  tuch  crittrion  (although  on«-high*tchool  dittrictt  may  ba 
ab}*-  to  providt  an  ovtrall  poverty  rata  for  tht  dittrict).   Vt  rtcoomMnd  that 
grantt  ba  rtttricttd  to  tchoolt  that  fall  balov  a  particular  novtrty  Itval  or 
thrtthold.    Tht  thrtthold  thonid  ba  drawn  to  that  tht  pool  it  rtttricttd  to 
tchoolt  with  tht  grtttttt  parctntagtt  or  numbaca  of  at-ritk  youth.  Tht 
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thrtfhold  vottld  bt  ttt  hf  ••cli  tUtt  to  that  th«  iiuab«r  of  tllglblt  cchoolt  It 
•pproxiatttly  50Z  ti^**(*i^  than  nuabtr  of  tdioolt  for  vhlch  funds  art 
tTtlltblt.    Thit  vill  provldt  tlit  tUttt  with  toit*  fltriblllty  in  tvardlng 
grtntt  to  tchoolt  tluit,  through  propottlt  tu*i«itttd  to  tht  tUtt,  dtoionttrttt 
tht.wlllingnttt  and  ctptclty  to  undtrtakt  t  tchool-vidt  rtfora  initlatlvt. 


It  tlto  Btant  that  eoapv^mif  high  wehooXw  cm  ca^ptfct  ^qtuHr  with 
vocMtieoMl  Mad  ot&tr  wp^eUX  twcilitinw  for  ftdtrtl  funde.    Thlt  tqual  footing 
It  partlCttltrly  is^rttnt,  battd  upon  our  fi:idlng  that  trtt  vocational  school 
dlttrlctt  currtntly  rtctlvt  t  dltproportlonatt  thart  of  ftdtrtl  rttourctt. 
Furthtr,  aoat  tchool  dlttrlctt  tptnt^  all  ftdtrtl  fundt  undtr  Ptrklnt  In  trtt 
vocttlonal  tchoolt »  thtreby  ntgltcting  tht  upgrading  of  conprthtntlvt  high 
tchool  programs. 


$Uttt  vould  Invltt  propottlt  fron  til  tllglblt  tchoolt  to  ctrry  out 
proJ«ctt  thats 


1.  Upgradt  tht  ctmttnt  of  vocational  courttt  to  taphaa  it  aort 
tdV8r.c«d  broad  t::d  tptcific  job  tkillt  tnd  trtntftrrtbXt  Actdtmic 
tkillt. 

2.  Alip  and  inttgrttt  high  tchool  actdtmic  and  vocational 
aducatXon.    Thlt  could  includt  dtvt loping  ntw  tpplltd  Ittrnlng 
courttt  that  inttgrttt  inttcuction  in  tctdtsdc  and  vocational 
^Ulli  and  rtquiring  ttudtntt  in  w«ll<dtfin«d  vocttlonal  programt 
to  tchitvt  aatttry  of  both  tptclfic  job-tklllt  and  cort  ictdtodc 
tkillt. 

S.  Inert  tat  tht  pltctMnt  of  high  tchool  ttudtntt  in  jobt  that 
fuIlT  tap  tht  tkilla  tcquirad  in  high  tchool.    Such  tctivitltt 
could  includt  crtatic/^  or  tnltrgtMnt  of  Job  pltcaatnt  ctnttrt  in 
high  ichoolit  incrttttd  contactt  bttvttn  vocttlonal  tttchtrt  tod 
•■ploytri,  and  organitational  arrangananti  vith  local  tsploytra, 
vhtra  part  of  tha  raiponiibility  for  linking  high  tchool  ttudtntt 
vith  good  Jobt  thould  lia. 

4.  Incrtttt  tha  continuity  of  vocational  training  batvtan 
eacondacy  and  poataacondary  inatltutiona  by  irorking  vith 
rapraatntatlvta  froa  noataacondacy  aducation.  Adnlniatratora 
could  aaubliah  vell^dafinad  aaquancaa  of  training  that  cut  acroaa 
inatitutiooal  bouadarlea. 

5.  ftiauro  that  at-rlak  atudtata.  ptrtlcularly  dropout-prona 
atttdanta«  Kandicappad  atudanta,  iLaltad-Bngllah  proflclant 
atudtnta,  tatsi^ptrtfttt.and  voMn  anrollad  In  nontraditional 
ptograaa.  obtAin  tha  aaalatanca  nacaaaasry  to  gain  accaaa  to  and 
attccaad  itt  high*  grada  vocational  aducation.    Such  aaalatanca 
could  includa  nrovlding  aupola«antary  tutoring  to  atudonta  vith 
baaic  akill  daficlanciaa,  if  linkad  to  diractly  to  an  upgradad 
TOcationaX  prograa. 

i.  Vith  th«  aaalatanca  of  tha  auta  of  flea,  daaign  and  collact 
patforaanca  aaaturaa  intandad  to  aaaaaa  tha  auccaaa  of  tha 
vptcific  prograa  initi«tir«a  Juat  Mntiontd.   Thaaa  ahould  includa 
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nttsurtt  of  IndivldUAl  parfonBtncts  tctdtaic  tkillt,  occupatloiul 
comMttacltt,  prograa  completion  tnd  quality;  job  characteristics 
•uch  it  vagee,  occupation,  and  Industry;  as  vtll  aa  school-laval 
aaasuraa  such  as  accasa  and  parfomanca  of  at-rlak  atudants. 

Proposals  would  also  specify  the  naane  by  which  the  project  would  be 
eveluated  so  es  to  ensure  that  Information  obteined  from  the  project  would  be 
useful  to  stetewlde  reform  ef forte. 

Stetee  would  evaluate  end  renk  order  proposels  based  on  their  likelihood 
of  eccottpllshlng  the  above  objectives  and  the  likelihood"  that  the  plans 
described  can  be  carried  out.    In  order  to  essure  that  echoole  have  sufficient 
support  to  underteke  major  refoma,  wa  racoonend  that  a  mln^nnia  school  award 
ehottld  $30,000  for  e  echoole  with  1-500  itudente  and  $100,000  for  schoole 
beyond  that  else.    Ve  recoonend  a  relatively  blfh  mtnimua  eward  becauee  wa 
believe  It  le  crltlcel  that  echoole  have  sufficient  resources  to  underteke 
echool-wlde  reHrme.    To  accoenodete  such  raforma  ee  increesed  Job  placement, 
accelereted  leemlng  for  et-rlik  youth,  academic-vocational  curriculum 
intsgratlon  and  the  like  will  require  such  actlone  ee  hiring  of  eddltlonal 
personnel,  released  tine  end/or  additional  houre  for  teechers,  purchase  of 
currlcule  and  other  materlele.   Vhile  these  grente  are  lerge,  it  should  be 
notsd  that  they  are  In  keeping  with  current  medlen  Perkine  grant  site  to 
eeparete  erea  vocational  school  dletrlcte,  which  ere  usually  one- school 
districts. 

Grents  made  under  this  program  would  be  for  three  years  at  the  full 
level.    During  a  transition  year  between  Perkins  end  the  new  grant  program, 
the  schools  would  be  selected  and  the  grante  awarded.    A  eecond  phase  could  be 
undertaken  four  yeere  into  the  new  program,  ee  resources  were  *  freed  up*  from 
the  Inltlel  granteee. 

Proaram  Damonetration  Oranta  <10»  of  funde  under  the  title) 

The  second  portion  of  the  ^rant  program  to  echoole  ie  deelgned  not  only 
to  stianilete  improvement  but  to  carefully  document  end  rigorouely  eveluate 
echool-level  program  Initiatives.    Thle  evaluation  would  allow  etetee  to 
identify  end  disseminate  the  most  effective  etreteglee  for  Improving 
vocetlonal  education.   All  schoole  in  the  state  would  be  eligible  to  compete 
in  thie  portion  of  the  grant  program,  but  participating  achoole  would  be 
aelected  ee  followat  at  leeet  half  from  the  aame  pool  that  qualified  for 
program  Improvement  grents  (i.e..  schoole  wltli  eubstantiel  disedventage),  aAd 
all  others  selected  In  a  manner  chotm  by  the  etate. 
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Cottp«titlon  proctdur**  and  project  tpprctchtt  vould  bt  •iffliltr  to  thot« 
outlintd  for  ImproTtMnt  |r«ntt.    One*  ttUcttd,  howtTtr,  ttch  school  vould 
•Ito  dtvtlop  tn  tvtluAtion  plan  that  Mt  caruln  ttttt^tp^cifitd  ndninuai 
attndtrdi.    At  dotcrib«d  Itttr  in  thi«  document,  toiM  portion  of  thttt  tchoolt 
in  ««ch  ttttt  vould  b«  includtd  in  •  fcderclly^coordinattd  tvtluation  tf fort 
funded  under  •  teperete  title,  end  those  tchoolt  vould  edopt  the  federel 
evaluation  guideline t.    Funding  for  thete  project  vould  be  et  the  eaaa  grant 
eiaee  et  detcribed  for  the  program  Inprovesent  grante. 

Funde  received  by  e  school  under  either  portion  oi  this  srent  program 
vould  ntppiMtat  Mud  not  mtpplMt  other  resources  from  federel.  statu  or  local 
sources.    *Suppleoi^nt  not  supplent*  should  be  defined  in  reguletions  to 
include  the  following  t«ft«  or  crfteziat 

1.  In  dietricte  with  more  than  one  school*  schools  aided  under  thie 
grent  should  receive  at  leeet  the  ssme  level  of  funding  p«r  etudent  from 
other  sources  es  schools  that  do  not  receive  eeeistence  under  thie 


2.  In  ell  districts,  echoole  receiving  eid  under  this  grant  ohall 
receive  et  leest  the  earns  level  of  ^'reel  support*"  per  eti^td^nt  (dolXere 
ed  jus  ted  for  infletion)  from  other  rourcee  es  they  received  In  the  ^fior 


).  Schoole  receiving  grents  end  st\\dents  participating  in  reformed 
programs  shall  receive  their  equitable  sharee  of  eervlces  funded  under 
other  federel.  stete  end  locel  programs  for  the  dleedvcnteged  or  other 
epeciel  populetions. 

Match,  excess  coet  end  nainteuance  of  effort  requiremente  could  be  eliodnated 
if  these  criterie  vere  edopted. 

mtx  (m  fosTsioonuii  tocaxtoiul  idocatiov 

Ve  have  argued  that  federel  policy  ehotdd  emphaelxa  educe tion  end  job 
plecement  ectivities  that  enable  etudente  to  complete  att  in-depth  and  coherent 
program  of  vocational  etudy»  and  obtain  jobe  that  aalcr  full  uee  of  that 
training.    Federel  vocetional  funding  Is  too  small,  hovaver.  to  finance  ell 
the  programs  needed  to  bring  ebout  these  goele.    Rather,  it  can  provide  e 
etimulus  for  change.    To  that  end.  the  title  should  have  thrae  baeic 
objective St  - 


grent. 


yeer. 


o 


T**  improve  retes  of  program  completion  end  plecsv  it 
in  trc^ning-releted  Jobe* 
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o       To  pxovldt  •p«c1a1  aiilitanc*  to  *«t  rlik*  populations 
for  vhoM  th«  problts  of  noti-coiqpl«tloti  !•  aoit 
••rlouf» 

o        To  iMprova  tht  t rami t Ion  f      •tcoodarj  to 

pOftftcoodaiT  vocational  tducatlon  In  a  vaj  that 
rttultf  In  a  mora  coharent  and  In-dapth  training 
prograa  for  atudenta. 

Va  racoonand  that  ttatci  uia  tha  fundi  thay  diract  to  poiticcondary 
vocational  aducation  to  davalop  a  ixitam  of  parfonnanca-baiad  incintivai. 
This  sjttaa  would  uta  indicator!  davalopad  by  itatai  and  kayad  to  thraa  araai 
of  parforaancat  aducational  attainmanti  (a.g.»  coBplatio^i,  advancad  couria- 
taking)»  occupational  cooipatanciat,  and  labor  aarkat  outcoaMi  (a.g. • 
aMpl07aant»  aamingi).    Va  racoamand  two  ipacific  nachaninia  to  ancouraga 
iaprovanantt  1)  dittaaination  of  infomation  to  itudanti,  policymakari, 
asployart  and  tha  public  on  tha  parformanca  of  vocational  aducation  training 
institutions t  and  2)  distribution  of  fadaral  vocational  aducation  funds  to 
institutions  basad  on  stata  davalopad  parforsunca  funding  forsHilas. 

ParfonMnca  incantivas  wouI(f  raplaco  tha  currant  as^hasis  on  inputs  and 
procass  in  tha  Parkins  Act  with  fixuncial  incantivas  basac  on  studant 
outcoans.    This  willt  a)  shift  tha  emphasis  in  fadaral  policy  froa  coaplianca 
with  rulas  for  spending  funds  to  obtaining  batter  results  for  student st  b) 
induce  vocational  educators  to  use  more  of  their  state  and  local  resources— 
not  Just  the  small  aaounts  provided  hy  the  federal  govemnant—in  vajs  that 
will  enhance  student  parforuancaj  and  c)  create  incentives  affecting  all 
postsecondary  institutions »  not  Just  those  receiving  federal  grants. 

Va      yhasixe  that  each  state  should  develop  i^s  own  performance -based 
syetea  reflecting  its  goals  and  priorities.    Differences  among  state e  in  the 
organitation  of  post secondary  vocational  education  and  the  kinds  of 
performance  information  already  available  aake  it  undesirable  and  impractical 
to  deeign  a  single  performance -based  system  for  each  state. 

A.       IndlntWt      yroartm  rfrfffflMttlTt 

Initially*  the  aain  state-level  activity  at  tha  postsecondary  level 
would  be  indicator  development.    States  would  be  required  to  develop  asaeures 
and  award  incentive  aid  based  on  three  types  of  indicators,  labor  aarkat 
outcomes*  learning  outcoaMS  and  educational  attainment.    Zach  ie  discussed  is 
soma  detail  balowt 
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X,       Labor  Marlrtt  WCWMtr     Ubor  nuirktt  indie* tort  include  th«  rati 
At  uhlch  itudtnti  art  plactd  in  jobi,  vhtthtr  placentnti  are  'training 
related*,  the  duration  of  employaent  and  unemployment,  and  the  level  of 
eamingt  at  entry  and  at  ipecified  tioet  thereafter.    Given  that  the 
basic  purpoie  of  poitiecondary  vocational  education  it  to  prepare 
•tudenti  for  jobi,  labor  market  indicators  muit  play  •  major  role  in 
aliening  program  performance. 

It  ii  feaiible  to  monitor  many  of  theie  labor  market  outcomei  at 
relatively  low  coit  and  without  intruiive  follow-up  efforti.    This  can 
be  accompliihed  by  drawing  on  existing  administrative  data  that  all 
itates  routinely  collect  to  operate  their  unemployment  insurance 
systems.    Previous  school -administered  student  follow-ups  have  been 
characterised  by  unacceptably  high  levels  of  non-response  and  biae. 
Data  covering  employment  and  earning  ere  now  collected  routinely  from 
employers  on  a  quarterly  basis.    Other  major  advantages  of  state 
unemployment  insurance  data  are  that  they  are  objective  information  and 
can  be  used  to  measure  both  short-and  long-term  labor  market  ou.^omes. 
By  following  students  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  the  full  labor 
market  effects  of  vocational  education  program*  can  be  gauged.  This 
information  can  bo  augmented  by  data  on  military  and  postsecondary 
enrollment  and  supplemental  employer  surveys  to  obtain  occupational 
classification  data.    The  feasibility  of  using  state  unemployment 
insurance  data  to  assess  students*  employment  and  earnings  has  been 
demonstrated  in  several  states. 

State  unemployment  insurance  data  do,  however,  have  several 
limitations.    Mot  all  categories  of  workers  are  covered,  out  of  state 
workers  cannot  be  traced  using  a  single  state's  data,  only  total 
earnings  per  quarter  and  not  wage  rates  are  reported,  and  workers 
occupations  are  not  identified.    Hany  of  these  limitations  can  be 
rectified  by  linking  unemployment  insurance  data  with  additional  data 
sete,  or  by  adding  limited  and  low  cost  follow-up  employer  surveys  to 
determine  a  worker's  hourly  wages. 

.One  difficulty  with  measuring  labor  market  outcomes  is  that 
differences  in  instit    lonal  performance  may  reflect  not  only 
differences  in  program  quality  but  also  differences  in  the  types  of 
students  served.    A  program  serving  many  academically  disadvantaged 
students  is  unlikely  to  have  completion  or  placement  rates  as  high  as  a 
program  that  serves  better  prepared  students.    Differences  in  student 
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ptrfotauACt  nay  also  rtfltct  dlfftrtnctt  In  local  or  rtglonal  labor 
Mrktt  condltlont.   Adjusting  for  dlfftrtnctt  In  ttudent  characttrlttlct 
and  dlfftrtnctt  in  labor  aarktt  conditiont  art  difficult  but  not 
iflipottiVi4r.    Tht  Dtpartatnt  of  Labor  hat  addrttttd  tha  taat  problaaa 
undtr  JTPA  bj  formulating  ttatitticalXy-battd  adjuttAtnt  nodtlt  that 
ttattt  nay  utt,  or  furthtr  BK>dif7,  to  vtight  tht  parforaanct  ttandardt 
iapottd  on  ttnrict  dtlivtry  artat  (SOAt).    Thtto  nodtlt  takt  into 
account  nultiplt  clitnt  characterittict  and  tuch  local  tconoolc  factort 
at  a7er.igt  wagtt,  povtrty  Itvtlt,  and  taplojnant  rattt.    Sinilar  ondtlt 
could  ba  uted  to  adjutt  obtervtd  labor  marktt  outcooat  for  vocational 
tducation  ttudtntt. 

2*       IiWralM  9^^?TMt     UanOng  outcooat  includt  tht  rattt  at  which 
ttudtntt  obtain  ttatt  ctrtification;  dtnonttratt  mlnlmat  occupational 
compettncy  or  'tnployability*  In  thtir  fialdt;  thtir  tcnrtt  on  ttttt  of 
occupation-tpacific  knovladga  and  tkillt;  and  ratingt      parfomanct  In 
ralatad  batic  tkillt,  attitudtt  and  gantraliatd  tnployability  tkillt. 

Mtaturing  laaming  outcooat  it  far  aort  coaq)ltz  than  Maturing 
labor  markat  outcooat,  but  mathodt  of  tatting  botli  gtntral  and 
occupation-tpacific  knovltdgt  and  tkillt  or  coopa  ;tncitt  art  availabla. 
Coupattncy  tattt  hava  baan  crtattd  in  conjunction  with  affortt  to 
introduct  coopa ttncy-ba tad  curricula  irto  vocational  aducation.  statet 
tuch  at  Oklahooa,  Varaont.  Minnttota.  Colorado,  and  PanntylTania  art 
Impltmtnting  coopa tancy-battd  vocational  cucriculuo  and  davaloping  ttttt 
that  aaaturt  tht  tkillt  and  knowladgt  that  otudantt  coo^ltting  a  program 
of  vocational  ttudy  thould  pottatt.    Ttttt  covering  a  wldt  variaty  of 
occupational  fit Id t  havt  baan  dtvtlopad  by  privata  organisationt  and  art 
currently  uttd  by  tooa  pottsacondary  inttituciont.    In  Tannftttt, 
criteria  for  obtaining  5  percent  greater  higher  aducation  funding 
include  the  performance  of  etudente  on  teete  in  their  major  fielde.  and 
ae  a  meaeure  of  general  educational  coopateace,  etudent  teet  ecore  gaine 
froei  college  entry  to  exit  on  the  ACT  entrance  examination. 

Soot  experience  in  uelng  conpatency  oeaeuree  to  aeeeee  program 
parfcrmance  hae  aleo  been  acquired  under  JTPA  in  connection  with  that 
programme  •poeitive  terminatioii  and  *amployabili;ty  anhancaoent* 
etandarde  for  judging  youth  training  activitiee*    In  JTPA,  greater 
aophaeie  hae  been  placed  on  more  general  *pravocational*  coeq^tenciee 
than  on  detailed  occupa^ion-epecific  maaeuree. 
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-  thm  txptrlerxtt  in  JTPA  tnd  Ttnnttttt  Indicate  that  It  It  pottlblt 
to  ti«  p«rforaMnc«  ftmding  to  mttturat  of  occupational  coaapatancy  and 
knovladga,  but  that  tha  pro.cett  of  davalcping  such  aataurat  can  bo  tint 
conauming.   It  my  taka  contidartbla  tlna  to  maka  maaturet  of  vocational 
compatancy  totally  operational  in  all  ttatat.    Maaturat  of  basic  skills 
and  general  literscy  ere,  however,    slresdy  in  use  widely. 

Like  Isbor  market  outcomes,  measures  of  learning  outcomes  must  b« 
adjusted  for  differences  in  student  characteristics  before  they  become 
valid  measurae  on  which  to  compare  institutional  performance.    There  are 
two  ways  in  which  thia  may  be  done.    One  is  to  focus  on  the  average 
student  leeming  gains  (differences  between  pre-  and  post-  test  scores) 
rather  than  on  the  gross  levels  of  knowledge  and  skllla.    In  Tennessee's 
performance-based  funding  system,  this  "value  added*  is  computed  by 
comparing  changes  between  student  entry  and  exit  ou  the  ACT  test.  The 
other  method  is  to  develop  statistical  adjustment  models  simllsr  to 
those  used  in  JTPA. 

3.      Iducational  A».taifl»ent  Outco— e.    This  category  includes 
completion  rates,  continuation  rstes,  course-tsklng  in  a  sequence, 
course-taking  above  the  introductory  level,  or  (to  encoursge  greater 
secondery /post secondary  'articulation*)  course-taking  in  a  tech-prep  or 
similar  type  program.    Continuation  and  completion  rates  can  be 
determined  et  little  cost  from  existing  administrative  data  (student 
records),  which  ere  sutomated  in  an  increasing  number  of  postsecondary 
institutions.    If  adjusted  for  student  characteristics  and  length  of 
program  these  data  csn  b«  used  to  cumpare  cootpletion  rates  among 
different  institutions.    For  equity  purposes  they  can  ba  used  to  compare 
unadjusted  differences  in  completion,  continuation  and  advanced 
coursetaklng  among  students  of  different  races,  genders  and  economic 
bsckgrounds. 

Federel  policy  thould  nqairm  thm  mdoption  of  maltlpZm  Miniti<ta9  of 
prfoxmne^.    Single  measures  could  result  in  perverse  effects— teaching  to 
the  test,  substitution  of  job  seerch  es si stance  for  real  trsining,  or  dilution 
of  graduation  requlremente.    If  schools  can  ba  rewarded  for  doing  well  in  one 
area,  such  es  placement,  but  can  Ignore  their  responsibilitiee  in  other  areae 
(e.g.,  student  learning),  performance  funding  would  create  undesirable 
incentivee.   States  should  ba  require  to  design  formulas  so  that  no  single 
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indicator  cattgory  counti  for  mor»  Uian  50  ptrctnt  of  tht  toul  perfonoanct 
rating.  •  Xt  M17  alio  bo  dtiirablt  to  incorporatt  txplicit  praaltiti  in  tht 
funding  focwila  for  inititutioni  ufaoio  ptrformanco  ii  ont-diMniional. 

B.     ittw  ninwji 

Propoiing  inctntivt  lyittrnt  alvayi  liadi  to  conctmi  about  tht  potential 
for  •crtaaing,*  that  ii,  rtcruiting  only  thoio  itudtnti  with  tht  greatait 
liktlihood  of  lucctii.    Ihtit  ara  tvo  rtiioni  vhy  •  creaming •  it  not  likeXy  to 
bt  a  itrioui  Mtttr  in  :«ipitMnting  ptrfomanct-baitd  funding  of  poatietiondary 
vocational  education.    Firit,  coemunity  colltgti,  ttchnical  collegti  end 
vocational  technical  echoole  do  not  generally  have  long  queuee.    They  teke  ell 
etudente  vho  vieh  to  enroll.    Second,  e-ren  with  perforaance-baeed  funding,  95 
percent  of  poeteecondary  vocational  funde  are  likely  to  remain  baetd  on 
enrollment  criteria.    It  ie  highly  unlikely  that  an  inetitution  or  program 
would  re  I  trie  t  iti  enrollment  e  in  order  to  maximize  ite  performance  rating. 
In  contrait,  the  dual  lyitem  of  both  performance  incentive!  and  performance 
contract!  tt!ed  in  JTFA  hae  riiulted  in  coniiderably  more  toul  reiourcee  being 
awarded  on  the  baiii  of  performance  than  ie  likely  to  be  the  caae  in 
vocational  education. 

Although  selective  admieeione  may  not  be  an  iaaue,  the  faimesa  of  any- 
pfrformance-baaed  ayatem  requirea  that  performance  ratinga  not  penalize  thoae 
inatitutiona  that  enroll  -at  riak*  populationa.    Indeed,  it  ia  current  federal 
policy  to  provide  funda  to  aaaiat  theae  groupa  and  under  a  performance-baaed 
ayatem,  inatitutiona  that  aerve  apecUl  populationa  effectively  ahould  receive 
epecial  rewarda.    To  inaure  that  thia  occura,  faderal  policy  ehould  require 
that  aUte  eyatemt  a)  adjuat  for  aoo-perfoiwuica  factorai  b)  rmrd  both 
prograa  fmproveawnt  and  'vaXua-addadi*  and  c)  provide  aubatantial  additiooal 
weight  ia  fmdiag  fonmlaa  for  parfoimanca  of  atudenta  ia  apecial  populatioa 
catagoriea.    Bach  of  theae  ia  diacuaaed  below. 

To  inaure  that  the  performance  of  inatitutiona  ia  fairly  compared, 
autea  ahould  be  required  to  adjuat  for  major  facto  re  that  affact  outcome  a  but 
are  out  aide  the  control  of  vocational  educatora.    Two  of  the  moat  important  of 
theae  factore  are  local  labor  market  conditiona  and  atudent  characteriatica. 

Zt  ia  important  that  incentivea  be  deaigned  ao  that  «it  poataecondary 
training  inatitutiona,  not  Juat  thoae  whoae  atudent  a  perform  beat,  make  an 
effort  to  compete  for  performance- baaed  rewarda.    To  inaure  that  relatively 
lov*achievifig  inatitutiona  are  encouraged  to  improve  and  are  rewarded,  a 
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fubt Untied  portion  o£  th«  p«r£ornance-b«t«d  funding  fonnsla  should  b«  band 
on  mtituras  of  Instltutlonil  IsprovtMnt  (changts  over  tio*  in  placement , 
ttudont  eerningSp  completion! ,    occup«tlon«l  ccopetency),  or  velue-added 
(i&creeeee  in  student  learning  from  entry  to  exit).    It  should  be  noted  that 
meesures  of  institutional  Improvement  end  velue  edded  ere  not  necesaerily 
Interchangeeble.    Both  ere,  hovever,  deslreble. 

State-developed  perfonnance  funding  systems,  should  be  required  to 
provide  tenglble  incentives  to  serve  speciel  populetlons,  which  may  be  more 
costl«  to  educete.    This  can  be  ecconplished  by  rwqairiag  thMt  •Mdk  «tJt«*« 
iaemtlr^  fmdlag  fonnla  prorid9  mibBUntimX  tiditlouMl  wvi^t,  p«rb«p«  m 
MCb  «•  30  parent  t  for  ftotfetnea  wb099  n»9d  ia  grwt.   At  the  post  secondary 
level,  edditiooal  incentives  should  be  creeted  for  four  speciel  populetlons t 
the  ecedemlcelly  end  econoeiicelly  disedventaged,  the  handicapped,  older 
students  returning  t?  the  lebor  market  after  a  long  ebsence,  end  iromen  and  men 
in  non* traditional  programs.    Zt  vlll  be  necessery  for  Mcb  atitt  to  dmwlop  J 
coaaiatMit  and  mBMoingful  d9linitioa  of  wtudanU  in  0Mch  of  tbo  wightod 
catoforioa.    For  example,  ecedemlcelly  dlsedventeged  might  be  defined  es  e 
student  who  enters  post secondary  educe t ion  with  e  reeding  score  belov  the  9th 
grede  level.    Sconoolcelly  dlssdventaged  could  be  defined  es  someone  ellglblo 
to  receive  e  Pell  grentp  foo^  Stamps,  other  welfare  benefits,  or  someone 
receiving  unemployment  insurence  for  a  period  of  3  months  prior  to  enrollment.' 
A  person  returning  to  the  lebor  market  might  be  someone  ebove  the  ege  of  24 
who  has  neither  worked  for  selery  or  et tended  postsecondery  ^ducetlon  during 
the  previous  S  yeers. 

PerforMnce- based  fundli.g  can  fell  to  motive te  Institutional  Improveme&t 
if  the  flnanelel  consequences  of  poor  performance  ere  indistinguishable  from 
suparlor  performance.    This  may  occur  if  performance  standards  ere  set  so  low 
that  virtually  ell  institutions  ere  essured  of  meeting  these  stendards,  or  if 
states  simply  reellocete  their  own  funds  to  'reimburse*  those  that  lose 
federel  funding.    The  stendards  problem  cen  be  eddressed  by  requiring  that  tb« 
funding  fomuX99  tbnt  9tMf  dmXop  MXioenf  fundB  proportiooMtmlj  to  thoiv 
porfoamneo  nting*  and  dut  nt  «  ■fnfiti  tho  bottom  S  ptreant  of  oligiblo 
institutions  roeoiwo  no  parfoxmutco  funding.    The  substitution  problem  is 
discussed  in  section  F  below. 

Currently  th«  Perkins  Act  requires  states  to  deslgnattf  e  single  egency 
to  oversee  the  edminls  tret  ion  of  federel  funds  for  both  secoodery  and 
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pottttcondary  yocatloual  aducatlon.    Thtrt  art  only  a  handful  of  tuttt  in 
tihich  tht  dttlgnattd  board  Is  r?tpontlblo  for  ovartttlng  tuf)  and  local 
po0t00co»dac)r  vocational  tducation.   In  nott  cuttt  tht  *.^lt  etatt  agtncr  it 
rttpontiblt  only  for  *tcondary  Tocational  tducation,  and  ptrhapt,  adult  or 
▼ocational-ttchnical  tchoolt.    Tht  pottttcondary  agtncy  »9tt  rttpontiblt  for 
adminitttring  pottttcondary  yocational  tducttion  tytttM  oft^n  playt  a  llsittd 
rolt  in  ovtrttting  tht  utt  of  Ptrkint  fundt.    Souttiatt  mjor  providtrt  of 
pottttcondary  yocational  training  art,  in  tfttct,  tzcludtd  from  rtctiving 
Ptrkint  fundt.    Tht  tuccttt  of  ptrformanct-bastd  funding  rtquirtt  ttrong  tutt 
Itadtrthip  at  tht  potttacoJUUry  lavtl,  which  undtr  tht  currtnt  Act  it  not 
alvayt  facilitattd. 

Vt  rtconmtnd  that  tht  gofrnor  ai  Mcft  ttatt  cfttXfiMtt  s  "i«rtf*  agmicj 
fapoo9M9  far  dmlopiag  Mod  MdmiuiMfrisg  tAt  pottmoodtrr  p9rfoxmnc% 
iafoxmtioa  mad  p^rfoamnc^-Uatd  faading  axttm.   The  dttlgnattd  agtncy 
thould  bt  ^nquind  to  «utt  paUiely  lAich  tjptw  of  int  eitctticof  (cownlty 
collogtt,  pottttcondary  vocational -ttchnical  tchoolt,  ttchnical  colltgtt,  arta 
vocational  tchoolt,  ttc.)  art  MgibXB  to  ncoiw  /tftftraJC  wocMtiooMl  odacMtiea 
food:    Public  ditcloturt  will  nakt  dtcitiont  to  tzcludt  ctrUin  typtt  of 
inttitutiont  Mort  difficult. 

Ptrfomanct  inctntivtt  will  b«  aott  tfftctivt  whun  applitd  to  a  broad 
rangt  of  vocational  training  inttitutiont.    Howtvtr,  cosnunity  colltgat  aay 
difftr  tufficitntly  from  ttchnical  collagtt  and  vocational^ttchnical  in  thtir 
approach  to  vocational  training  (ttptcially  in  rtquirtntntt  for  acadtadc 
courttwork)  that  ont  ttt  of  ptrfomanca  ntaturtt  could  tffectivtly  tzcludt  ont 
typt  of  inttitution  or  tht  othtr  frott  rtctivlng  ftdtrtl  fundt.    Thtrtfort,  wt 
rtcooBtnd  that  t&t  d09isaMtod  wuto  •gmaej  Aould  bo  poadttod  to  oUot 
aopmto  poolo  of  moaoy  to  diffaront  ^t  of  ia9tittttioa$  boood  on  thoir 
folX'tim  tqairolont  ooroXXmoot     for  dogroo  or  etrti/ieae*  hoMriog  crMt 
GOOTM  in  rocttiooMl  progromo.   Vocational  training  inttitutiont  of  a  tlmilar 
typt  would  thtn  bt  rattd  on  ptrfonsanct  and  thtir  allotttd  pool  of  rttourctt 
dittributtd  accordingly.    It  it  prtftrablt  that  tUttt  dtttrmlnt  full-tiat  * 
tquivaltnt  countt  in  vocational  progrtMt  on  tht  batit  of  creditt  tamtd  in 
vocational  tubjtctt.    Adjutt»intt  in  tht  thart  allotttd  to  difftrtnt  poolt 
thould  occur  at  Itatt  tvtry  thrtt  ytart,  battd  on  changtt  in  anrollatnt. 

Tht  tamt  ptrctntagt  of  fundt  allotttd  undtr  tht  titlt  for  ttatt 
adainitt ration  and  indicator  dtvtlopMnt  at  tht  ttcondary  itval  thall  alto  bt 
availablt  to  tht  dttlgnattd  pottttcondary  agtncy.    Twtnty  (20)  ptrctnt  of  tht 
pottttcondary  titlt  thould  bt  availablt  to  tht  dttignatcd  pottttcondary 
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ftgtncy,  vith  at  Itatt  13Z  for  th«  dtilgn  •nd  IsplMMnUtion  of  tht  ptrforvinct 
Infonution  tnd  p«rforswnc««'bai«d  funding  •yittmt,  and  no  Bk»rt  than  7X  for 
•tatt  tdminittrttion. 

0.       Allocation  of  fanda  to  Foatgacondanr  Vocational  Idttcatiott 

Undtr  tht  currant  Act,  ttch  ttttt  etUblithtt  its  own  divition  of 
ratourcat  batwaan  tacondary  and  pottsacondary  laval  vocational  education,  tha 
ratult  hat  baan  vida  variationt  among  ttatat  in  tha  thara  of  thair  Parking 
funds  for  tha  pottsacondary  laval.    Sight  ttatat  allocata  latt  than  20  parcant 
of  thair  Parkint  fundt  to  potttecondary  vocational  education,  and  9  tUtat 
allocata  mora  than  60  parcant  of  thair  funds  to  thit  laval.    Obvioutly,  tUtat 
that  allocata  a  small  shara  of  thair  total  funds  to  tha  postsacondary  laval 
cannot  ba  axpactad  to  provide  credible  finanr^ial  incentives  gee  red  to 
parfomanc'e.    Vhera  post  secondary  axpendituree  «re  less  than  20  parcent  of  the 
state's  Desic  Grent  ellocetion,  it  is  eppropriete  to  require  stetes  to  design 
and  impleiment  a  system  of  performance  information  only. 

g.       yhaaina  In  thy  8vatam 

Davelopmant  of  e  fully  operational  parformance  incentive  system  will 
take  severel  yaers,  and  periodic  *f.^ne-tuning*  thereefter.   Ve  recommend  that 
ftiaxmnc9'hB99i  fuaSing     p&«a«tf*ia  mr  m  four  jr«ir  period.    In  A«f«  I 
(years  1  and  2  after  raauthorisetion),  states  would  ba  required  to  develop  and 
implerMnt  a  system  of  parformance  information.    Stetes  would  identify 
performance  indicators,  develop  appropriate  meanures,  obtain  the  necessery 
data,  end  issue  parformance  reports  eppropriate  for  different  eudience  at  tha 
and  of  that  period.    In  most  states  this  system  should  focus  initielly  on 
measures  of  program  ettelnmtnt  end  lebor  market  outcomes.    The  sources  of 
information  necessary  to  measure  these  performance  outcomes  ere  reedily 
evaileble  in  school  records  end  in  the  stete  unemployment  insurance  wage 
record  data.    Because  of  their  complexity,  measures  of  leeming  outcomes, 
because  of  their  complexity,  may  teke  somewhat  longer  to  put  in  piece. 

Secondary  and  postsecondery  designated  agencies  should  be  strongly 
encouraged  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  performance  meesures.  Designing 
ways^to  access  state  wage  record  date,  determine  whether  placaiaents  ere 
training  releted,  and  maesure  certein  occupational  competencies  are  most 
efficiently  underteken  as  joint  secondary- postsecondary  activities. 
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Ccop«riitlon  would  not  prtcludt  ••condcrr  tnd  pottttcondtry  tytCtmt  froa  usint 
difftrcat  oMtturtt  of  progr«a  p«rfocaanct,  or  pltcing  dlfftrcnt  vtithtt  on 
•ialUr  Mtturtt. 

In  A«fff  XX  (yttri  )  tnd  4),  ttttct  would  dtvtlop  tnd  inplcnant  0  tyttM 
of  p«rformtnc0-b«t0d  funding.    SUttt  would  dmlop  ruXr.!  for  linking  tht 
•Uocfttlon  of  thtlr  ftdtrtl  vocttlontl  edusttlon  funds  to  institutional 
ptrformtncc  on  vmrlout  tjput  of  ttudtnt  outcoMt.    Yttr  3  should  b«  dtvotcd  to 
dtvtlopntnt  of  tpproprlttt  fomultt  tnd  tritl  runt  that  forewarn  inttltutlont 
•bout  how  thair  fadaral  funds  ara  likalj  to  ba  affactad  hj  a  parforatnca-batad 
foraula.    In  jraar  4,  atatae  should  ba  raquirad  to  allocata  all  of  thalr 
fadaral  vocational  aducatlon  funds  at  tha  postsacondary  laval  basad  on  a 
fadiiraIl7>approTad  parfomanca  funding  fonaula. 

Hwr  yttftffiX  rmdi  Art  vttA 

Parfomanca -basad  funding  laaras  daclslons  about  how  fadaral  funds  ara 
to  ba  spant  up  to  local  aducators.   Va  racoasand  only  two  obvious  and  limitad 
rastrlctlons  on  tha  usas  of  fadaral  funds.    First,  institutions  that  racalva 
narforaanca  awards  should  ba  nqiUnd  to  utt  MwmI  ttmdw  for  th9  Upmmmnt 
of  vocatiooAi  otfocation  prognma*   Vhathar  thay  buy  aquipsMnt,  Inprova 
curricula,  hlra  taachars,  or  glva  bonusas  to  thalr  bast  taachars  la  thalr 
dacision.    Sacond,  parfaxmutcif  rowutia  cftooltf  ato  iottf  to  a  aotiation  vAoro 
tbf/  §ttpplMnt  oe&ar  aooreoa  of  tutt  ttad  iaatitotioaai  tuffport  for  voeatioMl 
orfacatiOD.    If  statas  can  dacraasa  stata  support  whan  tha'j  raward  an 
institution  with  parfomanca-basad  fadaral  funds,  It  will  affactlval^  undo  anj 
incantlva  to  iaprova. 

0.       Matlooal  Imlieatora 

Tha  p^^cy  purposa  of  this  proposal  la  to  davalop  fair  and  objactlva 
Masuras  and  incantlvai  for  isprovad  progran  parfomanca,  appropriate  to  aach 
stata.    Nonathalass,  thara  Is  additional  incantlva  valua  in  coatparlng 
parfomanca  aaong  tha  stataa.   Comparison  can  spur  statas  that  hava  baen  lax 
in  daraloplng  a  parfonunca  orientation.    Obfortunataljr,  axistivg  national 
data  ara  Inappropriate  for  drawing  valid  estiaates  by  sUte,  and  rarely 
conteln  the  typae  of  InforBttlon  needed  to  fully  geuge  vocetlonal  parfonuinca. 
Ve  therefore  recoonend  that   oadh  tuta  b9  rogdirarf  to  pnH49  ita  porformmea 
KWportB  to  th9  Mwrsl  foramaant.   la  turn,  the  MavMl  offieo  of  vocatiooai 
•tfueacioB  will  prapan  e  rafort  for  hita^tul  «ate<taioa  to  Cnwraaa  00 
aationci  iisdieteort  in  poatttcootfaj^  vocatit^i  otfacatioo.  Ve  recognise  that 
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I:  tt«t«t  will  M«tur«  p«rfonnanc«  in  dlfftctnt  ways.    Conttqutntly,  comparltont 

%  •crott  tUtft  will  b«  limited  to  thott  trttt  in  vhlch  timilt  r  awtturtt  trt 

>  tfflploytd.    Initially,  tht  t rta  most  iuitabl*  for  comptriton  it  labor  marktt 

outcoMt,  irfatrt  tht  untaployatnt  Inturtnco  rtcordt  ar*  ttandardised  acrott 

ttatat  and  it  it  ttty  to  defina  outcooiat  pracitaly. 

It- 

B,       iMlttliWt  jagJiClflftiflM 

^^-J  For  purpotat  of  datarminins  parforoanca  ratinft,  only  atudanta  taking 

ff.  cradit  couraai  in  dagraa  or  cartificata  baaring  prograat  should  ba  includad. 

I'-  Various  forma  of  ona-tima  only  courtaa,  racraational  couraa-taking,  cuttomirei 

;  training  or  training  that  ia  aubjact  to  parformanca  contracta  (a.g.,  undar 

JTVA)  should  ba  axclttdad.    Custonizad  training  and  othar  contractual  training 
:~  arrangamants  alraady  contain  auplicit  or  implicit  parformanca  incantivas. 

Thara  is  also  an  important  issua  ragarding  how  to  traat  propria tary 

schools  and  othar  privata  sources  of  vocational  training.    It  is  daairabla  to 
I  ^  include  private  treining  institutions  in  the  performance -based  system  in  order 

provide  votentiel  etudents  with  information  on  ell  of  their  treining 
I  altemativee.    Since  geogrephic  acceesibility  can  seriouely  limit  student 

choir*,  inclusion  of  proprietery  schools  in  the  parformanca  information  syatam 
r  be  the  only  way  to  provide  students  with  information  on  ell  the  schools  in 

I  their  coflBtunity.    Unfortunately,  proprietery  schools  are  not  likely  to  be 

completely  cooperative  in  identifying  their  students  or  providing  information 

on  fields  of  study. 


Ae  e  result,  wa  do  not  recooaMnd  that  stetee  be  required  to  make 
proprietery  schools  eligible  for  performanco  funding.    Students  attending 
proprietery  schools  already  receive  $2.8  billion  in  federal  student  grents  and 
loana.    Moreover,  the  privete  nature  of  these  institutions  implicitly  makes 
them  accountable  to  their  customers  for  performance.   Ve  do,  however, 
recoonend  that  tha  Higher  Educetion  Act  ba  amended  to  require  ell 
inatitutions,  as  e  condition  of  eligibility  for  their  students  to  receive  Pell 
Orents  end  Stafford  loana,  to  provide  sociel  eecurity  numbers  for  ell  enrolled 
students,  end  to  identify  those  receiving  degrees  and  certificataa  to  tht 
state  agency  retpontible  for  performance  incentivet.    Thit  will  permit 
cdntumera  to  have  comparative  information  on  completion  zatet,  end  on  the 
eeminga  of  ttudenta  who  completa  prograsM* 
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SUtti  auit  b«  rtqulrtd  to  dmlop  •jattM  that  ina»  rt  Uut  thi  privicj 
of  IndlTidUAli  not  b«  violattd.    Xt'it  not  tht  purpoit      thii  ptrfonunci- 
bMd  pclicj  to  obtain  or  rtvtal  Mj  Inforaatlon  about  tht  achitvtsMnt, 
•atttlnia  or  anployMnt  of  anj  individual.    Nor  mat  thtrt  ba  anj  poiiibility 
that  this  will  occur  usvittlnilr.    Ont  riquirtMnt  «houId  ba  that  no  itatt 
vlll  publish  Infomttion  on  an  Inatitution  or  prograa  in  vhlch  thtrt  art  ftvtr 
than  5  stxidinti.    Uodtr  thoit  circunitancti*  and  for  raaioni  of  validatlni  a« 
irc^\  it  max  ba  dttirabli  to  u<:i  a  thrat-jtar  rolling  avtragt  of  itudtnt 
parforaanct  to  Masurt  institutional  p«rfo;.aanct. 

OTHBI  AIMINISTSATIVS  ItSC(»flENDATIONS  (applicablt  to  both  itcondarj  and 
poetsscondary  stctors) 

lHaiMtina  ft  atidaa  and  tht  Tntraataf  Torila 

Vt  propost  ths  tliadnation  of  tht  currtnt  sptcial  population  att  aaidtt 
as  wtll  as  tht  intrastatt  foroRila  for  alloeatioa  of  hanlicapptd  and 
disadvant^r*^  sttasidts.   Tht  rationalt  for  tliainating  tht  stt  asidts  and 
intrastatt  formula  includts  ths  following  conctms,  txprtsstd  in  our  ttstinonj 
a^  vtll  as  in  tht  work  of  ths  Oansrtl  Accounting  offict  and  othtrs. 

1.  HAVE  findings  of  txtraaal/  taall  grant  awards  which»  in  turn, 
proyidt  for  stnricss  narginal  to  vocational  instruction. 

2.  Complaints  froa  tligiblo  rtcipitnts  that  docunanting  coupliance 
with  sst  as  ids  s  is  largalr  a  ttdious  booklets  ping  txtrcist. 

3.  Implicit  in  tht  setasidt  notion  is  tht  balitf  that  thtrt  art 
wall -known  tfftctivt  wajs  of  using  tht  rtsourcts— and  in  tha  casas 
of  disadvantagad  studants  and  sax  aquitf*  in  particular,  thtrt  ara 


4.  Tha  intrasuta  fonwla  has  failad  to  dirtct  grtatar  rasourcas 
to  districts  with  hiahast  povarty  ratas»in  part  bacausa  of  tha 
loosansss  of  dafinitlons  (auch  as  acadamlcallyt  aconoMicallT 
disadvanUgad)  and  in  part  bacausa  it  accounts  for  only  a  third  of 
tha  basic  grant  funds.   At  tha  postsacondary  laval,  tha 
IspltMntatioa  of  tha  provision  has  baan  unavan  at  bast,  sinca 
thtrt  ara  no  syataaatic  ways  of  counting  aligibla  studants. 


Tha  ptrforflMnca  rafom  plans  and  Indicators  for  sacondary  aducation  (and 
incantivas/rawards  at  tha  postsscondary  laval)  would  focus  on  achlaving  tha 
goals  of  parkins--ln  particular  to  Incraasa  tha  jeeaaa  to,  and  eo^piatica  of, 
high  quality  vocational  programs  by  spacial  populations.    Tha  aaasuras  also 
aaphasisa  tha  axtant  to  which  studsnts  obtain  vorfc  in  tha  fialds  for  which 
thay  train.    For  azampla,  ct&rr^tly  young  black  aalas  vith  job-spaciffc 
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trtininf  tnd  wooitn  1*0  tnroll  in  nontrtdltlontl  prograai  h*vt  tralalug-rtltttd 
pltcMMnt  rttti  nt«r  «tro.    Ttedtr  th«  ptrforatnct  rtfoni  tnd  Indlcttori 

tpproach,  it  would  not  bt  tnough  to  iptnd  rtiourcti  on  tatnti  of 

tbllltlti  or  rtcrultatnt  if  fort*  for  thtit  ttudtnti,  «*  It  currtntly  tht  ctit. 
$tAt00  tnd  loctUtlti  vould  htvt  to  crtttt  actlv*  pltctntnt  tfforti  to  rtctlCy 
thtit  probltmt.  By  ihiftlng  fedtrtl  conctm  from  Inputi  tlont  (txpendlturt  of 
fundi,  ttrvicti  offtrtd)  to  outcoott,  ttrntti  would  bt  tccounttblt  for  rtiulti. 
not  Juit  for  docuatnttd  ttrvicti,  txctit  couct  or  n4tch. 

Thli  approach  !•  nttdtd,  in  P*rt,  btcauit  tht  input  approach  of  tht  itt 
ttidtt  hat  failtd  to  makt  tht  conntction  b«tir«tn  Ptrklni  gotlt,  tht  ttrvicti 
purchattd  and  rtiultt  in  ttnoi  of  upgrtdtd  offtringi,  gretttr  lovtlt  of 
cooplttion,  tnd  Jobi.    Uiing  tht  diitdvantagtd  ittAiidt  tt  a  cai«  in  point, 
tht  itrvictt  fundtd  art  ofttn  ptriphtrtl  to  Tocttional  inttruction.  Or, 
btctuit  tht  ftdtrtl  fundi  ctn  only  pay  for  a  portion  of  wctii  coitt,  tligiblt 
rtcipitnti  frtqutntly  idtntify  high-coit  txiiting  itrvicet  tnd  attributt  a 
portion  of  tht  coiti  to  Ptrkini.    In  both  of  thtit  catti,  tht  itt  atidti,  with 
thtir  fintncitl  -ttraarkini-  do  littlt  to  tdd  to  tht  quantity  or  th«  quality 
of  vocational  education  for  diitdvanttgtd  itudtnti.    Tht  netiur<i  and 
indicttort  tpproach  would  focui  atttntion  on  tht  nttdt  of  diitdvtntagtd 
ttudtnti  in  Mix  ichool  diitricti.  thui  tniuring  tht  -Itvtraglng-  of  tttt«  tnd 
loctl  vtl'ourctt  for  ftdtral  goalt,  tnd  would  highlight  lucctiiful  ichoolt  tnd 
thtir  prtcticti. 

With  rtiptct  to  tht  MX  tquity  ittteidt.  tht  probltai  trt  tqually  acuta. 
Only  about  7X  of  rtgular  ichool  diitricti  rtctivt  gi^anti.    Our  turvty  and  ctie 
ttuditi  findingi  aakt  clttr  that  whtn  diitrictt  do  not  rtctivt  fundt  thty 
undtrttkt  ftw  activititi  to  prooott  lex  equity  in  vocational  tducttion.  By 
dtvt loping  ttttt  rtfor.  pltni  and  indicttort,  mIX  dittrictt  vould  havt  to  pay 
atttntion  to  ratti  of  itudtnt  tnrollmint  in  aontrtditional  prograni. 
ayittnatic  courttttking  tnd  tmployiant  outco«ti. 

Tfodtr  tht  Ptrkini  Act,  pottitcondaty  inititutioni  art  «ott  liktly  to- 
rtctivt  fundi  undtr  tht  linglt  P*rtnt  and  adult  itt  aiidtt.   With  raiptct  to 
tht  adult  tttaiidt,  wt  havt  found  that  tligiblt  rtcipitntt  ttnd  to  rimr  tht 
ftdtrtl  fundt  at  gtntrtl  tid  for  progra«i.   With  rtaptct  to  tut  tinglt  partnt- 
hootaaktr  tttttidt,  tht  probltma  of  rttuming  to  tht  Itbor  forct  ar«  itriout, 
and  tht  incintivt  tpprotch  holdt  pronlit  btyond  currtnt  input  funding.  Whllt 
tht  avtiltbility  of  Ptrkint  tt tatidt  tupport  hai  tnabltd  a  li«it*d  nurt)tr  of 
inititutiont  to  undtrttkt  tmall-tctlt  tffortt  on  bthalf  of  thait  ttudtntt,  th« 
tfforti  art  currtntly  dtptndtnt  on  tht  contiriatica  of  outside  funding.  Ttadtr 
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0  p«rfoKMnc«  Indicator* Inctntlvt  tpproach.  program  coaplttloni  and  trtining- 
rtltttd  pltctMoti  by  thtit  dlitdvmntigtd  itudtnti  would  rtcelvc  rndditlooMl 
rtmrdt,  aiking  It  conildtrably  mora  llkaly  that  noit  or  til  initltutlont 
would  b«  is  Acad  to  atttod  tj  their  naadi. 

In  short  I  tht  advtntttt  of  tht  par£onaanct  owtiurt,  Indicator  (and 
poatiacondnry  inctntivt)  approach  it  that  it  dirtcti  tht  ttttntion  of  itattt 
•Ad  institution!  to  tht  Ptrkini  goali  and,  without  tht  intfficient  "itringt* 
of  ftdtrtl  Itgiilation  (natch,  tzctii  coiti,  nainttnanct  of  tffort),  tniurtt 
that  ttatt  and  local  reiourcei  will  ba  dirtcttd  to  thoit  endt.  Much  mort  than 
t  tyttts  that  ttrtiitt  financial  inputt,  it  puti  tht  public  tpotlight  on  tht 
tfftctt  of  Tocttional  tducation  for  ipacial  populttioni. 

1.       «HMl,,M»lt>,  tMtion  204fe> 

Va  tra  proposing  tht  tlimination  of  taction  204(c)  for  a  numbar  of  . 
raatont.    Firit,  our  finding  ii  that  tht  tiiattawnt  procttt,  whilt  using  t 
substtntisX  portion  of  ftdtrtl  stttsidt  funds,  has  not  ltd  dirtctly  to 
upgrtdtd  tcctss  or  of ft rings.    In  part,  tht  prOTision  dots  not  tppatr  to  work 
tfftctlTtljr  btctust  our  knowltdgt  u£  tfftctivt  prtcticts  is  aatgtr.    In  soom 
rttpacts  it  providts  t  parvtrst  inctntivt  to  offtr  * support*  or  tncilltry 
stcvictt  rtthtr  than  focusing  sttantion  on  improving  vocational  couraas  or ' 
inatruction.    It  is  a  nodal  built  on  assiatanca  to  tha  handicapptd,  which  may 
not  ba  tppropriata  whan  tho  problam  is  not  ona  of  giving  individuala  tha 
ability  to  succaad  in  convantional  offaringa  but  of  bringing  about 
inatitutional  and  curriculum  chai        Tha  potrpoaa  of  tha  proposad 
damcnstrationa  ia  to  laaro  what  ap,  .oachas  and  aarvicaa  sra  most  affactivf . 
It  is  possibla  that,  onca  that  information  ia  known,  fadaral  legislation  could 
ba  mora  diractiva  with  raspact  to  appropriate  aarvicaa. 

c.     a^rini-httim  Trnlilmt 

Certain  provisions  of  the  existing  lew  need  to  ba  strengthened 
ragerdless  of  tha  changes  wa  propose.    Foremost  among  these  is  the  equal 
access  provieion.    Language  should  be  included  in  legieletion  that  makes  it 
clear  that  thie  provieion  does  cot  ep4'>ly  solely  to  programs  that  receive 
federel  suppisrt,  but  to  ell  locel  reciplente  of  fedJrel  funde  (if  not  ell 
states  that  accept  funds).    If  notification  cf  eveileble  vocational  offeringe 
ie  continued,  it  might  ba  useful  to  further  preecribe  that  parente  be  notified 
simulteneouely  of  their  children* e  right  of  equal  eccees  to  till  vocetional 
o^r«ft^M  ^nd  serricee. 
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Th«  plan  v«         outlinaa  rtquiraa  •  C^r  »ort  •urtttivt  ftd«r«I  rola  in 
vocttioiul  inprc     ^nt  thin  in  tht  piit,    Tht  atin  functions  o£  tht  f«d«r«I 
▼octtional  otxxct  would  bt  tot 

o       Work  di,tctly  irith  top-lavtl  •t«tt  ItLdtrt  to  brotdtn  jublic 
support  for  tht  rtfor«  and  iaprovtatnt  of  ••condary  and 
poatsacondary  vocational  aducation. 

o       Ravitw  propottd  atata  plant  for  th*  rafona  and  iaprovjaeat  of 
thairayttSu  of  vocational  aducatioc  and  pr<»^"» 
Mtittanca  in  tha  plannini  and  icplMMntation  of  thota  plant,  at 
naadad. 

o       With  tha  adviia  of  a  Haticnal  Pana).  on  Vocational  M^cj^Joj^,^^ 
Indicator!,  raconmand  prioritiai  for  tha  davalopaant  of  capacity 
at  tha  iJaia  andnatioXal  lavalt  through  idanti^  tha  hatt 
axtant  indicator  ayttami  ind  raporting  on  tha  parformanca  of 
vocational  aducation. 

o       Provida  tachttical  ataiatanca  to  tha  itataa  in  tha  daaign  and 
Ittplaatntation  of  thair  indicator  ayatau  and  raporting 
capabilitiat. 

o       Work  with  tha  tutat  to  idantify  and  rigorously  danonatrata  and 
avaluata  proidaing  nw  idtaa  for  policy  and  practica. 

o       Highlight  tha  fadaral  intaraat  In  inpioving  vocational 
aducation  for  ipaclal  populations  and  as aura  tha 
faimaii  and  ralUbility  of  information  providad  for 
monitoring  itata  parforaanca. 

To  carry  out  thaia  functiona  ifill  raquira  tignificantxy  axpanding  tha  amount 
and  Improving  tha  quality,  of  tachnical  a»ii«tanca  thut  tha  fadaral  offica  ia 

capabla  of  providing.    Tha  fadaral  vocaticxi-il  offica  mutt  po  tha 

authority  to  inf  luanca  atataa  to  mora  ambitioua  changa  than  thay  would 
otharwiia  hava  attamptad.    To  carry  out  thit  rola  wa  propoaa  tha  following 
•pacific  activitiaa. 

A.     Ywittf"*'  '^"''itlfm  ladiM^'^*" 

Tha  lagiilation  ahould  craata  a  National  Panal  on  Vocationel  Education 
tndicatpra  tw  (1)  racoowand  to  tha  ttatat  fl^daUnaa  on  indicatort  that 
should  ba  davalopadi  (2)  raport  biannually  on  auti-laval  prograia  in 
davaloplng  indicator  aystama.  tanring  apacinl  populationa,  and  improving 
programs t  and  (S)  idantify  tha  baat  practicat  among  atata-laval  indicator 
ayatama.    Tha  Panal  •h'^uXd  ba  chargad  with  raviawing  plans  dcvalopad  by  tha 
fadaral  offica  of  vocational  aducation  for  tha  fadaral  collaction  of  data  on 
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YOcttiOMl  •docAtion  and  rtcn— •nrflnt  priorititc.    Tht  pantl  should  hare  12 
■••birt  with  a  t«o*to-ona  balanca  batvttn  pollCTaakara  and  azparts  la  raiaarch 
•raaa  ralatad  to  Tocatlonal  •ducaU'ni.    Tht  pollCTBakara  should  Includa  at 
laaat  two  aaabara  fro«  aUtawlda  gtnaral  govanuMnt«  a  chlaf  atata  achool 
offlcar,  a  chancallor  or  othar  poattacondary  laadar,  thraa  ^ocatloDAl 
adttcatora,  and  two  rapraianUtlvaa  froai  builnaaa.    Tha  group  oniat  Cully 
rapratant  womb,  alnorltlai,  tha  handlcappad.  and  othar  aptcUl  population 
groupa. 

Tha  Vocational  Sdueatlon  Indicator  a  Panal  should  aatabllah  two 
cubgroupa— ona  for  aacondary  and  ona  for  postaacondary  vocational  aducatlon. 
Tha  Inatltutlonal  contaxti  of  •acondary  and  poataacondary  vocational  aducatlon 
ara  auf flclantly  dlffarant,  and  tha  additional  aapact  of  Incantlva  funding  at 
tha  poataacondary  laval  aufflclantly  coaqilax,  to  raqulra  aaparata 
rapraaanutlon  and  axpartiia  at  aach  laval. 

Uticitial  Pafa  Collaction      VKitlffinl  Hl|ggtlffa 

Tha  fadaral  vocational  aducatlon  offlca  ihould  hava  authority  for  tha 
collactlOB*  analyala  and  dlaaa«ination  of  naadad  national  laval  data  on 
vocational  aducatlon.    Spaclfic  funding  for  that  activity  ihould  ba  Ineludad 
In  raauthorlaatlco,    Tha  offlca  could  than  choota  to  coll  act  tha  data 
indapandantly,  or  work  through  othar  offlcaa  of  tha  DapartsMnt.  Priority 
Ihould  ba  glvan  In  tha  collactlon  of  new  dau  to  aaUbllah  banCh  aarka  of 
parfoisanca  In  araaa  of  aUta-laval  indicator  davalopoiant  and  for  purpoiai  of 
fadaral  policy  analyala. 

Ovaralght  of  thla  national  daU  collactlon  activity  ihould  rait  with  tha 
Xndlcatora  Panal  rathar  than  any  othar  offlcaa  of  tha  OapartMnt  of  Education 
or  an  Intaragancy  cOMittaa.    Thla  ia  nacatiary  to  provlda  poxpo99  aatf 
tflxvctiOB  for  tha  fadaral  collactlon  of  dau  on  vocational  aducatlon.  Othar 
ag«,nclaa  of  tha  Sapartaant  with  funda  and  tha  authority  to  collact  aducatlon 
dau  hava  dawmatratad  rapaatadly  how  low  thalr  prlorltlaa  for  tha  collactlon 
and  raportlng  of  naw  dau  on  vocational  aducatlon.    Tha  raaulta  of  dau 
collactlon  and  analyila  would  ba  azpactad  to  contrlbuta  dlractly  to  tha 
davalopnent  of  auta  laval  Indicatora  In  a  way  that  aaparata  raaaarch  or  daU 
collactlon  actlvltlaa  coordinated  through  othar  Intar-BapartaaaUl  coonlttaaa 
or  offlcaa  could  not  accoa^llah.   Tha  proapacta  of  an  Intaragancy  panal 
aaubllahlng  any  prlorltlaa  for  vocational  aducatlon  daU  collactlon  and 
analyala  ara  vanlihlngly  aaall. 
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0.      iBdicmtor  la«M«*>»  Oranti  CcD«aticn 

AnoUur  actiyity  in  indicator  dtvtlopatnt  ahould  bt  a  national  r«iaarch 
grantt  coiqpttitioa  to  support  tht  long-ran|t  dtTtlopnant  of  ntv  indicator •  and 
ntv  vayt  of  OMantring  tht  pt rfomanct  of  vocational  •ducition.    Tht  amrdt 
vould  go  to  indiridual  inytstigatort  in  an  op«n»  patr-rtvimd,  annual 
cospttition.    Thit  actiTit^'  it  crucial  for  attracting  taltnttd  rtstarchtrt  to 
txpand  our  knovltdgt  about  mtasuring  tht  ptrfonnanct  of  Tocational  education 
tytttmt. 

D.      XtttolMl  Atf lltM?* 

From  tht  firs*:  stagts  of  dtvtloping  statt  proposals  for  tht  rtforn  and 
iaproventnt  of  Tocational  tducation  through  tht  dtTtlopsitnt  of  indicator 
systtns*  tht  ftdtral  staff  oust  hart  tht  txptrtist,  rtsourcts»  and  Itval  of 
txptritnct  to  htlp  iaprovt  stvtt  plant,  find  crtativt  solutiont  to  probltmt, 
and  aakt  tujt  statts  undtr stand  ftdtral  rtquirtaitnt? .    ^«  provision  of  txptrt 
*ttchnical  attittanct*  thould  bt  tht  Itading  tdgt  of  tubttantiv*  Itadtrshlp 
froa  tht  ftdtral  offict  in  working  vith  tht  statts  to  achievt  rtfora  and 
improventnt  in  vocational  tducation. 

Tht  ftdtral  office  isust  includt  at  laast  a  ftv  *in  house*  staff  vfao 
actually  conduct  rtstarch  on  vocational  Indicators.    Thsst  staff  vould  be 
expected  to  contributt  idtat  and  tubstantivt  txpertitt  to  both  tht  proctst  of 
ttchnlcal  assistanct  and  tht  gtntral  butintss  of  tht  federal  offict.  Explicit 
authority  and  priority  should  bt  specified  in  tht  law  for  tht  appointments  of 
stvtral  such  rtsidtnt  researchsrs  or  policy  analystt.    Tht  potsibility  should 
be  includsd  of  aaking  thtir  appointnent  for  thrtr  ytars  or  Itts  to  providt  for 
bringing  in  ntv  peoplt  over  tiM.    Existing  Schedule  A  Civil  Service  pertonntl 
authority  can  be  ustd  if  tht  Congress  so  dirtctt. 

For  poststcondary  tducation »  tht  ftdtral  rolt  should  be  to  specify  basic 
naes  within  which  to  guidt  ttAttt  in  dtvtloping  ptrfonianct*bastd  tystemt. 
Tht  federa?.  offict  would  bt  txpecttd  to  dttign  prototyptt  of  alttmativt 
perforMP.'t-based  tytteat  that  stattt  may  adopt  or  aK>dify»  and  providt  stittt 
with  snbJtantial  ttchnical  attistanct  in  implentnting  data  collection, 
infomatiOn  dittemination  and  performanct  funding. 

B.  PeMMtratiom 
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A  final  ttptct  of  tht  Information  and  aaalatanca  atratagy  of  faderal 
laadarahlp  ahould  ba  tha  axpanalon  of  capacltiaa  in  tha  atataa  and  tha  fadaial 
offica  for  condocting  aajor  daaonatrationa  and  avaluationa.  Bvaluationa 
should  ba  baa  ad  on-  larga<-acala  daaonatrationa  at  tha  aacondary  and 
poataacondary  lavala  of  vhola  achool  nodala  of  affactiva  vocational  aducation 
or  innovations  in  policy.   At  tha  aacondary  laval  thaaa  daioonatrationa  could 
hm  conductad  in  araaa  auth  aa  applied  learning,  aarving  diaadvantaged 
atudanta,  raiaing  tha  level  of  Job  ekill  treining,  Job  development,  job 
creation,  and  connecting  etudente  better  vlth  Jobe.   At  the  poeteecondary 
level,  tvo  poeeible  additional  areee  ere  ijqiroving  retee  of  program  completion 
and  performance  funding. 

At  the  eecondary  level*  the  etructure  for  conducting  demonetrationa  and 
evaluating  them  ehould  be  aa  followet  (1)  tha  etatae  eupport  demonetretione 
from  the  federel  Beeic  Grent  program  aa  part  of  their  overell  etretegy  of 
reform  and  improvement  (thie  vaa  outlined  ebove),  end  (2)  eveluationa  ere 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  etatae  end  the  federal  government. 

The  federeX  lev  ehould  epacifically  authorise  the  conduct  of  eveluationa 
by  tha  federel  office  of  voceticnal  educetion.  ee  one  of  the  Kational  Program 
activitiae.    Tha  authorisation  level  ehould  be  high  enough  to  eupport  up  to 
ten  eveluationa  of  atata  demonetrationa,  including  both  the  direct  coete  of 
evaluation  and  the  additional  azpeneee  borne  by  eitee  to  accomodate  the 
federal  aveluation.    Each  yeer,  etetee  would  noodnata  a  number  of  eite-  for 
federal  aveluation  in  aubetantiva  areee  determined  by  the  federel  office  of 
vocetional  educetion  (e.g.,  applied  laeming).    Tha  federel  office  would  then 
select  eome  of  theee  iitee  for  federel  evaluation  and  pay  the  full  coeta  of 
thoee  eveluationa*  including  any  extre  coete  borne  by  the  eitee. 


Specie 1  legielative  language  ia  needed  for  thie  evaluation  activity  that 
el love t  (1)  faderal  funda  to  be  ueed  for  evaluation  contracte  lee ting  up  to 
five  yeere,  and  (2)  the  uee,  ee  appropriate,  of  esperlmental  and  control 
groupa  to  meaaure  tba  effecte  of  experimental  procrama, 

r*      ■^tional  Center  for  Ueearch  in  Tocatlo>flal  Mncaaon 

An  additional  future  aource  of  eubetantive  expertiee  in  the  deeign  and 
conduct  of  large- ecala  experiment e  and  demonetretione  in  vocational  educetion 
ehould  be  the  Nctional  Center  for  Keeeerch.in  Vocational  Bducation,  Xte 
mieeion  ahould  be  reoriented,  etarting  j/tar  the  completion  of  the  current 
five-yeer  grant  period,  to  one  of  supporting  tha  faderal  office  and  the  etatae 
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In  th«  dttlsA  Md  li4>l«MaUtloa  ot  largt-tctla  tsptrlaMntt  %nd  dtnonstritlont 
to  anmr  Mjor  qutttlont  of  vocatlbaal  •ducttion  policy  at  tht  stita  and 
local  Itvalt. 

Tht  Httioiul  Ctnttr  ihottld  contlnut  to  providt  ••rrlct  to  vocational 
aducation  in  making  ust  of  tht  rtsultt  of  rtsearch  ind  tvaluation  tctivititt, 
Tha  Cantor  could  bocooa  tht  orgaaixatlon  rotpnnoiblo  fpr  disstainating  tho 
ratolta  of  tht  ttatt-conductad  danonttrttiont  and  traluations.   Vt  anviiion 
that  tht  National  Centtr  would  assist  suttt  is  thty  dtvalop  thtir  rafora 
plans  tnd  asstst  schools  at  thty  prtpart  proposals  to  conpatt  in  statt  program 
improvaatnt  and  denonstrttion  grants  coopatitiont. 

«•      itaff  and  QwM»<^ntm 

Ptrforwxct  of  thtst  new  functions  of  tht  ftdffral  offict  of  rocatioaal 
tducation  rtquiras  an  incrtist  In  tht  sist  of  tht  s^jiff  froai  tht  currtnt  100 
positions  to  130,   Action  nttds  to  ba  tiktn  by  tht  Congrttt  to  incrtast  tht 
talarits  and  txpansts  budgtt  of  tht  Dapartsant  of  Education  to  tht  laral 
raqulrtd,    Tha  additional  substantivt  knoirladga  and  tklUt  rtqulrtd  in  tht 
fadtral  offica  tra  in  trtts  such  is  school  laprovtMnt.  tffactirt  schoolt, 
accnomics,  statistics ,  sociology,  piychoattrics ,  txpariatnttl  and  avaluation 
da sign,  and  policy  rtsttrch. 
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dVtATES  DEPARTftCENT  OF  EDUCATION 
'f'      Vashwctok.  DC.  lom 


March  24,  If  19 


Jolm  r.  J^aaiagt,  Cottat«t 
IvbCoMlttM  on  UwMiitarr,  Itcoodar/ 
•ad  VocatiOMtl  B4ttC«tioii 
B«946-C  lAyburn  Off lc«  Baildlag 
O.I.  Botttt  of  ItprtttntatiTtt 
Vatbi&gton,  DC  20515 


Dftar  Jack I 

Hart  ara  tooa  raritlont  to  tha  lagl  slat  Ira  plan  that  X  tubodttad  to  yo-j  tvo 
dayt  ago  faatad  cn  tuitattlont  of  tha  Advlto:^^  Fanal  to  tha  National  Atiettoant 
of  Vocational  Education.    In  fanaral*  tha  Advisor;  Panal  strongly  approvad  tha 
plan.    Tbair  suggastions  irara  as  followti 

1.  Tha  raco— andstion  on  ■Iniwni  swards  (paga  7)  naeds  to  ba  clarifiad. 
Tha  racoamrdttion  is  that  tha-  ■intwia  awnmts  spacifiad  for  awards  par 
atcondary  school  ara  par  yaar  for  thraa  vaara.    Tharafora,  tha  total  aaounts 
would  >a  thraa  tiaas  $50»000  (or  $150,000}  ^or  schools  with  batwaan  1  and  500 
stttdantst  and  thraa  tiaas  |100»000  (or  $300 » 000)  for  schools  with  orar  500 
studan^s . 

2.  Tha  raconMsndation  on  paga  5  is  that  Frograa  InprovtMnt  Grants  should 
ba  targatad  to  schoola  balow  a  porarty  thrashold.  Largs  districts  might  hava 
savaral  schools  balow  tha  thrashold  and  all  would  ba  aligibla  for  Program 
Improvamant  Cranta.  As  dascribad  in  tha  plan,  tha  thrashold  should  ba  drawn 
so  that  schools  with  aithar  a  high  parcantaga  or  a  large  total  numbar  of  at- 
risk  youth  would  ba  aligibla.  This  insures  that  large  schools  with  a  number 
of  at  risk  students  would  be  eligibxet  even  if  their  percentege  of  the  toul 
school  population  was  not  that  great. 

9.      As  described  in  the  federel  legislstion,  state  reform  plens  should  spell 
out  how  ell  reiourcat  for  vocetional  educetion  in  e  state,  es  veil  es 
resources  from  other  stete  and  federel  programs,  would  be  utilized  to  improve 
secondary  vocational  educetion. 

4.  States  should  el so  be  encoureged  to  consider  e  wide  range  of  improvement 
initietives  in  their  stete  reform  plens t  and  not  Just  school -based  program 
improvement.    These  initietives  could  include  the  Improvement  of  vocetional 
teecher  educetion  end  other  professional  developncnt  ectivities,  and  enlisting 
the  commitment  of  employers  to  comprehensive  stretegies  of  Job  development  end 
placement  for  students. 

5.  For  the  secondary  title  on  page  2  of  the  plen»  the  fourth  objective 
should  be»  'Aggressively  improving  the  assistance  provided  to  students  for 
piscemerl  in  good  Jobs.* 


«,      ftm  alttiOQ  of  th«  VatiOMl  Cmttr  for  Ittttrch  in  Tocitioiutl  Bdocitioo 
•honld  btlaaci  tht  ditifn       iwpl  tatnUtioo  .of.  lirga-acAla  txptrlMott  and 
dMOiittratlOM  with  th«  coodact  of  tttpportiog  riaairch  «nd  thM  proritloo  of 
•tnrict.   fkt  Ctnttr*t  captcitjr  for  both  carrying  out  axptrlMntt  tad 
pcovidisg  •tnrict  rt^rtt  htTing  tpprtciablt  brttdth  and  dtpth  of  captciiy  in 
rtttarch. 

fitatt  ftti  frtf  to  call  if  you  hava  any  coaaantt  or  rtactiont  to  our  plan. 

Sinctrtly, 


John/G.  Virt,  Dirtctor 
Ntt^onal  AttttMMnt  of 
Vocational  Education 
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Nr.  Chairaan  and  Maabars  of  tha  Committaai 

Tha  national  Wucatlon  Asaoclatlon  rapresants  1.9  million 
profaaaional  and  auppprt  axployaaa  in  public  ala«entary, 
•acondary,  vocational,  and  poataacondary  schoola  throughout  the 
nation.    Na  appraclata  tha  opportunity  to  praaant  our  vlewa  on 
H»R.  7,  tha  raauthorlxation  of  tha  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Xdttcatlon  Act. 

rmtiira  daaanda 

Tha  Vocational  Education  Act  la  ona  of  tha  oldaat  fadaral 
adttcatlon  prograaa  In  axistanca,  and  It  continues  to  play  a 
viable  and  essential  role  In  federal  education  policy.  MBA 
balleves  the  federal  government  aust  aalntaln  -  indeed  Increase  - 
its  support  for  vocational  education  to  help  open  the  doors  to 
educational  and  econoaiic  opportunity  and  to  help  schools  keep 
pace  with  the  Increasing  denands  of  technological  and  social 
changes  In  the  workplace.    Thla  raauthorlxation  process  provides 
an  laportant  opportunity  not  only  to  extend  but  to  enhance  the 
federal  role  In  vocational  education. 

Aaerlca's  businesses  and  Industries  are  undergoing  rapid  and 
dramatic  change*    Harvard  aconoalst  Robert  Reich  writes i 
"Productivity... Is  no  longer  slaply  a  matter  of  aaklng  acre  of 
what  we  already  make  at  less  cost  per  unit.    To  add  greater  value 
to  the  world  econosy,  we  have  to  provide  higher  quality  goods# 
and  tailor  our  products  and  services  to  the  particular  needs  of 
consuaers.*    Reich  concludes  that  tha  lapact  of  this  change  la 
that  businesses  aust  be  aora  flexible  and  that  workers,  too,  aust 
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be  able  —  not  only  to  adapt  to  changes     but  to  initiate  change 
and  innovation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  training  requirements  of  even  the  cost 
mechanical  Jobs  are  rapidly  changing  with  innovations  in 
technology.    Automotive  mechanics  must  now  be  capable  of 
operating  sophisticated  electronic  diagnostic  equipnent. 
Draftspersons  must  be  conversant  in  computer  skills.  Office 
workers  must  continually  adapt  to  innovations  in  office 
equipment.    For  vocational  education  programs  to  be  meaningful, 
they  must  provide  training  in  today's  job-related  skills  and  help 
participants  improve  overall  learning  skills.    In  other  words, 
Jdasic  skills  —  including  reading  and  computation  skills  ~  are  now 
essential  prerequisites  to  vocational  skills.    And  increasingly, 
higher  order  thinking  skills  —  synthesis,  problem*-solving,  and 
creativity  —  will  be  necessary  to  success  in  the  marketplace. 

The  -need  for  federal  involvement 

The  traditional  federal  role  in  education  has  been  to  assure 
access  to  educational  opportunities  within  the  public  schools  and 
to  ensure  that  access  is  meaningful  by  enhancing  the  quality  of 
thene  educational  opportunities.    Moreover,  the  federal 
government  has  played  a  vital  leadership  role  in  setting  high 
goals  and  standards  for  students  and  educational  institutions,  as 
well  as  providing  funding  assistance  to  help  them  meet  those 
standards.    The  current  federal  effort  in  vocational  education  is 
structured  within  these  parameters. 
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Tilt  n««d  for  continiMd  fadtcal  involreMnt  in  vocational 
•dacation  pcogcans  is  drivan  both  by  acononics  and  demographics. 
Zncraasing  dtMinds  of  tha  aconovy,  and  tba  rapid  changes  that 
take  place  in  today's  vorkplacSf  require  that  Aaericans  of  all 
a^es  and  backgrounds  have  opportunities  for  both  initial  training 
and  ongoing  skills  enhancsMnt.    In  addition^  demographic  and 
social  factors  demand  that  ve  continue  progress  in  expanding 
educational  and  economic  opportunities  for  voaenf  minoritiesr  and 
others*    At  present f  women  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  work 
force*    Demographic  projections  show  minoritie.s  gcevinf  faster 
than  the  majority  population.    In  some  statesr  such  as  California 
and  Texasf  today's  minorities  will  be  the  majority  of  the 
population  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  .At  tha  same  time,  since 
the  overall  population  growth  rate  has  slowed  while  the  demand 
for  labor  has      ."'•asedf  we  must  do  more  to  assura  that  all  our 
citisens  are  a^  .i.«itely  prepared  to  be  capable^  productive 
members  of  the  i^orh  force#  an:!  ac^.ive  in  our  nation's  political 
and  social  institutions. 

Th<»  Vocational  Pducation  Act  programs  currently  in  effect 
are  designed  to  expand  and  improve  vocational  education  programs 
and  increase  access  to  high-quality  vocational  programs  for 
traditionally  underservet!  populations #  including  women # 
minor itieSf  disadvantaged  students #  the  handi capped r  and  students 
with  limited  Bnglish  proficiency.    In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the 
federal  vocational  Education  Act's  funds  are  used  to  expand 
educational  opportunity  for  these  "special*  populations.  These 
"setasides*  for  special  populations  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
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eaucational  effort*    Special  funding  considerations  to  assure  the 
access  of  unique  populations  to  vocational  education 
opportunities  nust  continue  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Act* 
However r  it  is  also  important  that  we      Iress  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  occurred  in  implementing  these  provibions 
in  the  past. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  reveals  that 
in  cone  cases r  for  instance r  setasides  have  led  to  widely  varying 
^illotments  among  different  institutions,  and  have  frequently 
resulted  in  grants  co  school  districts  that  are  too  snail  to 
carry  out  any  substantial  activity,    in  addition,  when  presented 
with  insu'  icient  federal  guidance,  states  and  localities  have 
not  done  enough  to  target  federal  resources  to  students  with  the 
greatest  needs. 

It  is  critical  to  safeguard  funding  for  special  populations 
while  assuring  the  most  effective  deliveiy  mechanisms  possible. 
NBA  continues  to  be  strongly  concerned  that  the  access  of  various 
special  needs  students  to  vocational     ucation  is  safeguarded  and 
that  funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  are  spent  effectively. 
Unique  among  the  setasides  is  the  3.5  percent  devoted  to  sex 
equity  progroms.    And  yet,  funds  provided  to  promote  sex  equity 
in  vocational  programs  are  far  toe  small  to  carry  out  their 
purposes.    Three-fourths  of  the  sex  equity  grants  are  less  than 
$9,500  per  school  district.    NBA  recom&ends  a  greater  commitment 
to  encouraging  state  and  local  providers  to  assist  wome    fho  oeek 
t**  gain  employment  in  nontraditional  occupations. 
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P«d«ral  •ffort  ond«r  attack 

In  recent  years r  federal  vocational  education  efforts  have 
been  under  attack  fron  seme  quarters.    The  Reagan  Administration 
targeted  federal  vocational  programs  for  deep  funding  cut:^  in 
Py87  and  total  elimination  in  PY88«    The  rationale  for  these  cuts 
can  only  be  characterized  as  specious*    In  1986 r  the 
Administration  argued  that  *in  most  areas  any  initially  superior 
performance  of  vocational  graduates r  relative  to  graduates  who 
did  not  take  vocational  education #  tends  to  disappear  after  a  few 
years  in  the  labor  force."    The  difference  in  the  "initially 
superior  perf  rmance  of  vocational  graduates*  ia,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases r  the  difference  between  getting  hired  and  not 
getting  hired* 

The  Administration  also  argued  that  vocational  education 
programs  undermine  the  importance  of  basic  academic  instruction 
at  the  secondary  level.    We  agree  that  basic  skills  are  important 
to  any  potential    ^ployee  regardless  of  their  chosen  career r  but 
we  do  not  see  it  as  an  either/or  situation*    Vocational  education 
programs  should  strongly  emphasize  both  basic  skills  and 
vocational  skills.    While  we  want  each  student  to  work  to  the 
individua7*s  highest  potential r  that  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
tha^  all  secondary  education  must  be  college  preparatory.  The 
Natiorsl  Assessment  found  that  non-college  bound  students  took 
only  0.4  credits  less  in  the  "new  basics"  for  each  additional 
credit  taken  in  vocational  education.    Most  students  tend  to  take 
more  course  work  overall r  rather  than  opt  for  vocational  courses 
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over  mathf  science^  English,  social  studies,  history,  or  foreign 
language* 

Attacks  on  vocational  education  have  continued,  admittedly 
toned  down,  with  the  Bush  Administration's  recent  proposal  for  a 
massive  consolidation  of  vocational  education  programs.  The 
history  of  the  Chapt-  r  2  block  gr&nt  and  its  antecedent  programs 
is  Illustrative:  after  consolidation.  Chapter  2  has  seen  a  steady 
erosion  of  funds,  and  since  the  objectives  of  the  block  grant  are 
not  as  specific  as  categorical  programs,  it  remains  a  target  for 
spending  reductions.    NEA  believes  that  federal  education 
programs  should  have  specific  goals  and  a  consistent  level  of 
resources  to  meet  those  goals. 

Attitudes  toward  vocational  training 

For  too  long  in  thie  country,  a  bias  has  existed  that 
vocational  education  programs  were  for  less  able  students.  NEA 
believes  that  vocational  education  programs  at  the  secondary 
level  should  not  be  relegated  to  second-class  status,  but  should 
be  considered  a  central  part  of  the  curriculum,  particularly  for 
students  interested  in  careers  that  do  not  require  university 
education.    As  the  deuiands  of  today's  jobs  increase  and  as  people 
require  training  in  new  skills  to  keep  pace  with  technological 
developments  or  changes  i  i  the  availability  of  jobs,  vocational 
programs  are  increasingly  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
curriculum  for  both  young  people  and  adults.    Federal  involvement 
x'\  these  programs  helps  assure  that  vocational  education  remains 
a  priority,  and  that  state  and  local  governments  have  resources 
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to  cnpure  that  these  programs  provide  young  people  access  to  the 
labor  force  and  entry  to  the  mainstream  of  society. 

The  education  reform  movement  has  overlooked  vocational 
education  In  too  many  states.    The  Committee  should  weigh 
carefully  steps  to  Integrate  vocational  education  programs  more 
fully  Into  the  regular  academic  curriculum  such  that  vocr.tlonal 
education  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  current  education 
reform  movement  while  fulfilling  Its  potential  to  aid  the 
academic  and  basic  skills  development  of  Its  students. 

Assistance  to  local  education  agencies 

Education  takes  place  at  the  local  level.    It  it  absolutely 
ttssentlal  that  i^esources  are  directed  to  the  local  lev«l  to  the 
maximum  extent  posBlble.    Local  education  agencies^  Including 
poBtsecondary  vocational  education  Institutions,  <ire  best  suited 
to  determine  what  local  needs  are  and  to  establish  programs  to 
address  local  circumstances.    In  determining  l^cal  ne^ds, 
teachers  and  other  instructional  personnel  must  have  an  effective 
voice  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  vocational  education 
pro«|i:c?*»« 

MEA  strongly  supports  a  greater  emphasis  in  the  federal  law 
on  the  funding  of  instruction,  (jquipment,  and  services  fit  the 
local  level.    Funding  for  state  administrxcio^  and  stots  lev«X 
programs  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  National  Assessment  found  that  the  quality  of  vocati'^r.al 
educi^tion  available  to  students  in  disadvanta^jed  schools  is 
significantly  lower  than  that  available  to  s(:uden^8  in  more 
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affluent  conunltles*    Providing  note  federal  resources  directly 
to  local  educational  agenciesr  based  on  econonic  need  of  the 
students  and  communities r  would  help  compensate  for  some  of  these 
funding  inequities.    Maintaining  an  emphasis  on  students  and 
youth  targeted  in  the  federal  programs  is  particularly  critical r 
given  the  Nlitional  Assessments  conclusions  that  non--completion 
rates  are  significantly  worse  for  minoritiee  and  disadvantaged 
students  than  for  the  overall  student  population* 

A  number  of  the  recommendations  of  National  Assessment 
deserve  particular  attentiont 

o  upgrade  the  content  of  vocational  courses  to  emphasize 
broad  and  specific  job  skills  and  transferable  academic  skills; 

o  Develop  new  applied  learning  courses  that  integrate 
instruction  in  academic  and  vocational  skills  and  require 
students  to  achieve  mastery  of  skills  in  both  these  areas; 

o  Increase  the  continuity  of  vocational  training  between 
seccndary  and  postsecondary  institutions  by  working  with 
representatives  from  postsecondary  institutions;  and 

o  Ensure  tha":  at-risk  students  obtain  the  assistance 
necessary  to  gain  access  to  and  succeed  in  high-grade  vocational 
education^  including  tutoring  students  with  basic  skill 
deficiencies. 

MEA  strongly  supports  B.R.  22,  the  "Tech-Prep  Education  Act* 
sponsored  by  Rep.  William  D.  Ford.    This  legislation  is  an 
additional  means  to  acknowledge  the  important  contributions  of 
postsecondary  providers  to  our  nation's  vocational  education 
system.    This  and  other  steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  better 
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coordination  between  K^12  and  postsecondaty  training  progriuu  to 
ease  the  school -to-vork  transition  for  vocational  education 
graduates. 

Meeting  future  economic  needs  requires  eaphasis  on 
e:cperience  with  Modern  systems «  both  technological  and  social. 
Given  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  so  aany  occupational  fields r 
the  obsolescence  of  equipment  in  vocational  education  prograas 
continues  to  haaper  the  effectiveness  of  training.    Sadly r  too 
often  training  institutions  are  forced  to  use  equipnent  that  they 
know  is  outdated  because  th«y  lack  the  resources  to  replace  it. 
Particular  consideration  in  the  reautherisation  mist  be  given  to 
Meeting  the  chronic  need  for  c^^rrent  Instructional  equipoent.  At 
the  SSM  tiner  participants  in  vocational  education  programs  wist 
have  experience  in  working  in  the  collaborative  work  environaents 
that  economists  and  social  scientists  say  are  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

Funding  for  vocational  education 

NEA  believes  that  secondary  schools r  vocational-technical 
centers^  and  cowiunity  and  junior  colleges  are  all  vital  to  a 
cokipcehensive  systea  of  vocational  education.    The  contribution 
of  each  should  be  recognised  and  su^^rted  in  the  federal 
statute. 

Over  the  past  several  years r  however r  appropriations  levels 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  students  served  in  these 
programs.    After  adjusting  for  inflation,  federal  voca.^ional 
education  programs  have  lost  some  1430  million  in  resources  since 
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FY80*    MCA  believes  that  the  current  "such  sums"  authorization 
language  in  the  law  has  contributed  to  this  erosion.  In 
developing  this  reauthorizatiotw  Congress  must  develop  specific^ 
significant  increases  in  the  authorization  levels  for  vocational 
education  programs  and  enact  appropriations  measures  that  meet 
these  targets. 

without  continued  federal  involvement  in  vocational 
education^  these  programs  will  not  receive  the  attention  and 
cofloaitnent  they  deserve*    The  students  who  need  access  to  quality 
programs  will  suffer f  and  our  nation's  economic  vitality  will 
suffer  as  well. 
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The  HAtioiuil  Association  of  St At*  Boards  of  tdvcA  Ion  (NASBE)  is  a 
privst«  nonprofit  organizstion  r«pr«s«nting  over  600  stste  bosrd  weabers 
froa  45  ststss,  thrss  territories  snd  the  District  of  Coluitbis.  Our 
principal  objectives  are  to  etrengthen  state  leadership  in  education 
policyvaking;  promote  excellence  in  the  education  of  all  students;  advocate 
eqtiality  of  acceae  to  educational  opportunity;  Mxid  to  assure  r'ssponsible  lay 
governance  of  public  education. 

NASBE  velcoaea  the  opportunity  to  consent  on  the  important  issues 
relatixig  to  the  Carl  D.  Ferkins  Vocational  Education  Act  reauthorization, 
because  ve  view  the  reauthorization  ae  one  of  the  aost  critical  education 
iseues  facing  the  lOlet  Congress. 

In  the  spring  of  1988,  NASBE 's  Gdvemaental  Affaire  Comittee  <GAC) 
initiated  a  year*long  review  of  issuee  relating  to  the  reauthorization.  To 
help  inform  its  deliberations  on        e  ieeuee,  GAC  undertook  a  »tate-by» 
etate  eurvey  of  etate  board  aeabare  about  <'.eues  relating  to  the  FerV*ns 
Act,  as  w«ll  as  vocational  education  generally.    Many  cf  the  concerns  ard 
recoaaendations  included  here  are  bacsd  on  inforaation  generated  by  the 
survey,  which  alrvi^hr  has  b«en  made  available  to  the  subconittee. 

NASBE* s  specific  recoaaendations  on  the  Perkin  Acf  reauthorization 
relate  to  three  broad  areas  of  concern  about  the  existing  program:    1)  The 
need  for  enhanced  flexibility  in  the  Implementation  of  vocational  education 
programs  under  Perkins;  2)  the  need  to  incorporate  program  n^ccountability 
measures  into  the  act  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  and;  3)  the 
need  for  vocational  education  programs  to  be  of  high  quality  eo  that 
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vocational  education  Is  perceived  by  parents  and  students  as  a  viable 
altamatlva  to  postsecondary  education. 

I.  FLCTTRTT.TTY 

Of  aajor  concern  to  NASBE  Is  the  lack  of  flexibility  accorded  to  states 
In  their  use  of  Perkins  Funds.    We  believe  the  fixed  funding  percentages  for 
special  populations  under  Bart  K  of  the  act  are  overly  prescriptive  and 
generally  ineffective  as  a  mechanlsa  through  which  to  assist  states  in 
■eetlng  their  respective  needs.    Of  even  greater  concern,  is  the  fact  that 
Perkins  funding  for  vocational .prograas  aimed  at  hai.dlcapped  and 
disadvantaged  students  is  often  bypassed  by  school  districts  due  to 
restrictive  excess  cost  and  matching  requlraaents. 

HASBE  strongly  endorses  the  concept  of  educational  equity,  and  supports 
th»  goal  of  the  Perkln-  Act  to  encourage  broader  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  vomen  and  other  groups  with  special  needs. 
Howaver,  we  believe  ^'.e  special  population  set-asldes  and  the  excess 
cost/aatchlng  requirements  Impede  the  ablUty  of  state  and  local 
administrators  to  establish  activities  responsive  to  specific  state  and 
local  needs.    Simply  put,  the  mix  of  activities  needing  federal  support  in 
ona  community  will  not  always  be  the  same  as  activities  needed  In  another. 

To  ensure  equxty  and  access  to  Perkins  programs,  NASBE  recomends  that 
57  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  for  Title  II,  Basic  State  Grants,  be  made 
available  to  states  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  special  populations  Identified 
In  Part  A  of  the  act.    However,  to  provide  states  and  localities  with  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  address  the  unique  needs  In  their  states.  NASBE 
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racoMtuU  th*t  th«  within  atats  allocation  of  the  basic  grant  be  flexible, 
bated  on  tha  Identified  needs  of  special  populations  within  each  state. 
Spaclflcally,  NASBB  recoHiends  that  states  be  required  to  direct  Part  A 
baalc  state  grant  aonlas  to  meat  tha  needs  of  special  population  and  to 
Isprova  prograM  which  serve  high  concentrations  of  special  students 
Identified  as  ha;vlng  the  greatest  unmet  needs.    The  needs  of  special 
populations  and  the  programs  r^st  In  need  would  be  Identified  In  the  needs 
aasessaent  each  state  Is  required  to  perfora. 

Further,  NASBE  recoanends  the  Incorporation  of  a  Halted  waiver 
provision  Into  the  farklns  Act,  whereby  thw  Secretary  of  Education  would  be 
authorised  to  waive  partially  or  coapletely  the  excess  cost  or  local 
Matching  requirement.    Before  tha  Secretary  could  waive  these  requirements, 
however,  a  state  must  show  that: 

1.  Tha  local  activity  meats  a  documented  high  need  within  the 
handiceppad/dlsadvantaged  pop\ilatlon,  and; 

2.  The  locel  activity  has  established  e  successful  record  of  job 
plecement,  and; 

3.  Thfc  state  already  has  undertaken  sorioua  and  good  faith  steps 
through  Its  own  efforts  to  meet  the  xmnet  need. 

While  state  and  local  flexibility  Is  essential  for  the  effective 
Implemenuetlon  of  vocational  programs  under  Parkins,  we  believe  that 
federally. funded  vocational  programs  should  be  held  accountable  for  program 
quality  and  student  achievement. 
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To  proaote  Accountability  at  the  national  level,  N/iSBE  reconsnenda  the 
authorization  of  a  national  data  syat<iA  that  would  aeas    e  the  effects  of 
vocational  education.    Such  a  system  should  include  a  first-year  follow- 
through  study. 

At  the  state  level.  NASBB  reconmends  that  states  be  required  to  hold 
locsl  programs  accountable  for  program  quality  and  student  achievement. 
Specifically,  we  rer    aend  that  funding  be  made  available  to  states  for  the 
establishment  of  objective  criteria  and  minimum  standards  to  assess  the 
quality  of  vocstional  education  programs  and  the  needs  of  special 
populations.    States  should  also  be  required  to  establish  such  standards  and 
to  sst  measurable  goals  in  the  state  plan  for  meeting  program  quality  and 
identified  needs.    Program  accountability  should  be  linked  to  these  criteria 
and  standards.    With  respect  to  program  quality,  in  particular,  NASBE 
recommends  that  its  criteria  include  the    compatibility  of  a  program  with 
overall  education  reform  efforts  and  the  capacity  of  the  program  to  respond 
to  technological  change  and  innovation. 


2«ASBE  ia  especially  concerned  about  the  lack  of  accountability  measures 
in  the  Perkins  Act  relating  to  the  activities  of  State  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education.    The  Perkins  Act  requires  the  establishment  of  State 
Councils  by  any  state  wishing  to  receive  Perkins  funds.    Under  the  act. 
State  Councils  are  pen—   .d  to  set  up  their  own  organizational  rules,  the 
only  requirement  bein&  chat  they  hold  not  less  chan  one  public  meeting  each 
year.    The  Act  explicitly  provides  that  the  Council  be  independent,  both 
programaatically  and  administratively,  from  the  control  of  any  other  entity. 
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Thm  findings  of  NASBE's  •t«te-by-«t«te  survey  strongly  suggest  that  the 
complete  Independence  accorded  to  the  Councils  under  the  existing  «ct  may 
not  serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  Council  was  established.    For  example » 
State  Councils  are  given  nine  areas  of  responsibility  under  the  Perkins  Act. 
The  first  of  these  Is  to  meet  with  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
during  the  planning  year  to  advise  on  the  state  plan.    Although  most  of  our 
respondents  agreed  that  their  State  Council  plays  an  active  role  In  the 
planning  process,  the  results  were  much  more  mixed  when  our  members  were 
asked  about  the  Council's  other  statutory  responsibilities: 

1.  The  Perkins  Act  requires  State  Councils  to  advise  the  State  Board 
and  make  reports  to  the  Governor,  business  community  and  the  general  public 
concerning  policies  the  state  should  pursue  to  strengthen  vocational 
education.    26  percent  of  our  State  Board  respondents  Indicated  that,  other 
than  In  an  annual  report,  their  Stata  Councils  never  or  hardly  ever  advised 
the  State  Board  on  strengthening  strategies  or  made  the  required  reports. 

2.  The  Perkins  Act  requires  State  Councils  to  analyze  and  report  on 
the  distribution  of  spending  and  services  and  the  availability  of  vocational 
activities  and  services  within  the  state.    31  percent  of  our  State  Board 
respondents  Indicated  that,  other  than  In  an  annual  report,  their  State 
Council  provides  no  such  analysis  or  report. 

3.  The  Perkins  Act  requires  State  Councils  to  furnish  consultation  to 
the  State  Board  on  the  establishment  of  evaluation  criteria  for  vocational 
education  programs  within  the  state.    Asked  whether  their  State  Councils 
furnished  such  consultation,  22  percent  of  our  State  Board  respondents 
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ansvared  no. 

4.  The  Parkins  Acc  requires  Scace  Councils  to  sssess  che  distribution 
of  federal  funds >  particularly  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  prograns. 
28  percent  of  our  State  Board  respondents  stac«.d  that,  other  than  in  an 
arnual  report,  their  Councils  do  not  perform  this  assessment. 

5.  The  Perkins  Act  requires  State  Councils  to  recommend  procedures  for 
the  State  Board  to  ensure  and  enhance  the  participation    F  che  public  in 
vocational  programs,  particularly  employers  and  local  labor  unions.  48 
percent  of  our  State  Board  members  responded  that,  other  than  in  an  annual 
report,  their  State  Councils  do  not  make  such  recommendations. 

6.  The  Perkins  Act  requires  State  Councils  to  report  to  the  State 
Board  on  the  extent  to  which  the  special  populations  in  Sec.  201  (B)  are 
provided  with  access  to  quality  vocational  programs.    45  percent  of  our 
State  Board  members  indicated  that,  other  than  in  an  annxial  report,  their 
State  Councils  do  not  make  such  a  report. 

7.  Finally,  the  Perkins  Act  requires  State  Councils  to  report  findings 
and  recommendations  to  State  Boards  and  the  Governor  regarding  the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  coordination  between  vocational  education  and  JTPA. 
20  percent  of  our  State  Board  members  stated  that,  other  than  in  *n  annual 
report,  their  State  Council  did  not  make  such  a  report. 

MASBE  is  greatly  concerned  about  the  pervasive  feeling  among  our 
members  that  State  Councils  are  not  meeting  their  responsibilities  to  State 
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B"'  •«  or  th«  public.  Mor«ov«r,  w«  ar«  p«rtu«dtd  th*c  th«  current  lituACion 
•xiscs  du«  in  p«rc  to  the  f*cc  ch*C  SCaC«  Councils  Ar«  generally 

unaccountable. 

Therefore »  in  an  effort  to  foster  accountability  and  to  encourage 
aeaningful  coDab-  «tion  between  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  and 
State  Councils,  R4SBE  recoamends  that  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education 
be  given  the  authority  and  oversight  responsibility  for  approving  the  budget 
of  Stat    Councils.    Currently,  the  State  Council  budget  is  comprised  soley 
of  Perk.ns  funds,  vhlch  are  not  subject  to  the  authority  or  review  of  the 
state  or  the  public. 

III.  OPALTry 

Flexibility  and  accountabillcj  4-e  not  in  tht^  selves  sufficient  to 
achieve  quality  prograaa.    QLalit>  components  must  be  identified  and 
implemented  separately.    NASBE  urge;   :  .tgress  :o  consider  the  following  as 
rfays  to  achieve  qr  Ity: 

A.     Vgfl  Pirt  A  funds  for  Program  Ittprov#in.^nt   for  Sn,.r1^1  Popull^^^r»n^ 

NASB*.    acowends  that  states  be  required  to  direct  Part  A  besic  state 
grant  monies  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  population  and  to  improve  programs 
which  serve  high  concentrations  of  special  students  identified  as  having  the 
greatest  unmet  needs. 


^ — E?tVflnd  phc  Uie  of  Pare  B  funds  for  ProyrAm  Tnmrovftniflnt: 

In  addition  to  existing  permissible  uses,  KASSB  reconaends  that  stated 
be  allowec  to  uro  t..      B  funds  to: 


Proaote  And  sclaulata  greater  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
industry  and  education  with  regard  to  technical  education  and 
technical  training; 

Davolop  articulation  prograxu  vhich  encourage  gre«i:*r  curriculum 
collaboration  between  secondary  And  postsecondary  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs; 

Train  and  retrain  academic  staff  and  counselors  In  promising 
practicea,  including  specific  teaching  techniques,  curricula 
development  and  poatsecondary  and  occupational  guidance. 


 Articulation 

NASBE  recommends  the  encouragement  of  articulation  efforta  among 
various  vocational  institutions  by  requiring  local  applications  for 
asaistance  to  describe  efforts  to  encourage  articulation  programs  among 
educational  institutions  in  the  local  area,  including  the  development  of 
technical  preparatory/associate  degree  programs  for  occupational  education 
programs  begun  in  the  Junior  year  of  high  school  and  completed  in  a 
community,  technical  or  Junior  college. 

In  particular,  KASBE  endorses  H.R.  22,  the  "Tech 'Prep  Education  Act,* 
which  would  eatabliah  a  program  of  grants  to  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  comunity  colleges  for  purposes  of  providing  tech-prep 
•ducatlon.    However,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  accountability  and  equity  and 
to  avoid  duplication,  NASBE  urges  the  subconmittee  to  require  that  the  funds 
be  administered  through  the  current  sole  state  agency. 

As  another  way  to  promote  quality,  NASBE  encourages  the  subcommittee  to 
look  to  e:^ure  the  integration  of  academic  bnsic  skills  into  vocational 
education  programs.    Toward  this  end,  NASBE  recommends  that  the  existing 
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definition  of  "vocAtionml  education"  in  the  Perkins  Act  be  broadened  and 
■odified  to  eMpUaeize  acadeadc  akilli.    Specifically,  HASBE  urge*  the 
aubcoMittee  to  adopt  a  definition  of  vocational  education  which 
conteaplates  vocational  education  at  organized  educational  prograaa  that  are 
directly  related  to  the  preparation  of  individual*  for  evploy^nt  and  vhich 
eaphaaize  acadeaic  baaic  jkilla,  tuch  aa  reading,  writing,  computing  end 
coHprehension. 

^ — Career  Guidance  end  Vocational  Coumcling 

Finally,  HASBE  vteva  career  guidance  and  vocational  counseling  as  a  key 
component  ir.  a  quality  vocational  prograa.    Accordingly,  NASBE  recoMienda 
that  the  tubcowiittee  enaure  occupational  and  career  avareness,  eapecially 
for  at-risk  students,  through  provision  of  quality  career  guidance  and 
vocational  counseling,  and  enaure  quality  career  guidance  and  vocatloiial 
counseling  through  provision  of  professional  preparation  for  such 
counselors.    Koreover,  rasBE  endorses  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
authorization  level  for  coiiprehensive  career  guidance  and  counseling 
programs,  from  $1  million  to  $30  million  per  year. 


The  need  to  strengthen  our  nation's  vocational  educatfon  program  is 

clear.    The  task  before  Congress  must  be  to  reshape  thi».  vital  program  so 

tiiat  it  becomes  a  viable  alternative  for  all  our  students  vho  choose  not  to 

pursue  a  postsecondary  education.  NA3BE  looks  forward  to  assisting  you  in 
this  task. 
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The  National  PTA 
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Comalttee  on  Education  ard  Lahor 
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CARL  D,  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACl' 


by  Millie  Waterman 
Vice-President  for  Legislative  Activity 
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Th«  National  PTA  appraciata*  thi«  opportunity  to  submit  it«  views 
to  Congrsss  regarding  tha  reauthorization  of  tha  carl  d.  Perkins 
Vocational  Mucation  yjt.  Over  seventy  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  piece  of  federal  "vocational  education"  legislation  was 
enacted.    Our  Asbociation  has  worked  closely  wi^"h  Congress  during 

all  these  years  as  the  federal  c,  oient  to  vocational  educ&tion 

has  evolved.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  reauthorisation  process  will 
yield  further  i»prove»ents  to  the  system  of  vocational  education 
now  being  provided  in  our  schools.  We  have  sent  copies  of  our 
statement  to  each  of  the  Representatives  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  however,  we  ask  also  that  our  comments  be 
included  in  the  official  hearing  record  on  this  issue. 

The  National  PTA  is  a  volunteer  organisation  seeking  to  unite  home, 
school  and  community  in  promoting  the  education,  health  and  safety 
of  children,  youth  and  families.  Founded  in  1897,  tha  National 
PTA  now  has  6.5  million  members  in  26,300  local  units  in  fifty 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Europe.    Our  members  include 
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parents,  teachers,  school  administrators,  students  and  other 
citizens  concerned  about  the  well-being  of  children. 

The  National  PTA*s  Interest  in  vocational  education 


Historically,  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  National  PTA  has 
been  to  tnsxire  "equity"  and  "quality"  li  o\ir  system  of  education. 
According  to  National  ?T\  legislative  policy,  "equity"  requires 
that  educational  services  for  children,  "ensure  equalization  of 
opportunity".  According  to  the  varied  definitions  Included  In  a 
1977  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  PTA  delegates,  quality 
education,  "...should  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
develop. .  .basic  skills  and  fiindamental  knowledge  necessary  to  earn 
a  satisfying  living..."  Taken  together,  these  statements  attetst 
to  our  belief  that  all  of  our  country's  children  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  quality  education  In  their  schools. 

'  Federal  role  in  vocational  education 
The  National  PTA  understands,  that  from  a  constitutional  and 
historical  perspective,  the  states  have  primary  legal 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  our  children.  However,  all 
levels  of  government  must  share  in  this  task.  Local  governments 
play  the  central  ro3e  in  providing  educational  services  to 
jtudents.  State  governments  support  the  activities  of  the  local 
school  boards,  while  creating  a  framework  for  manageiLsnt  and 
academic  freedom  consistent  with  state  law  and  a  reason  Die  system 
-if  public  accountability.    The  National  PTA  Legislative  Policy  12 
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States  that  "all  federal  legislation  ioncemed  with  education  and 
child  welfare  must  include  provisions  which  ensure  maxlnua  state 
and  local  control*** 

A  National  PTA  positioi*  statement,  adopted  in  1982  and  reaffimed 
in  1987,  defines  the  fedsral  role  in  this  arrangement— in  addition 
to  ensuring  access  and  ctqual  opportunity  to  education  through 
programs  such  as  compensatory  education  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  students  and  Bp^cif^X  education  for  handicapped 
children— as  **upholding  and  enforcing  basic  civil  rights 
protection,  investing  in  research  and  development  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education,  and  •  •  •  preparing  the  workforce  to  meet  the 
nation's  economic  and  defense  needs^.** 

The  Problem 

The  National  PTA  strongly  supports  the  Carl  D,  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act,  and  looks  forward  to  assisting  Congress  in  this 
reauthorization.  While  the  nation  is  far  from  meeting  the 
articulated  goals  of  the  Act,  federal  support  for  vocational 
education  provides  important  assistance  for  many  state  and  local 
school  districts.  We  can  do  better,  however,  and  the  National  PTA 
believes  that  there  are  several  areas  where  change  is  warranted, 
both  to  improve  the  legislation  and  to  better  assure  that  equitable 
access  to  quality  vocational  education  is  available  to  all  of  our 
children. 
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This  renewal  process  comes  at  a  critical  time.  No  less  than  the 
economic  future  of  our  children  is  at  stake.  We  are  moving  into 
a  world  that  places  a  higher  premium  on  education  than  ever  before. 
No  longer  will  the  job  market  welcome  willing  workers  solely  for 
their  muscle  power,  but  rather  for  their  brain  power.  The 
Industrial  Age  has  given  way  to  the  Information  Age,  and  the  best- 
paying  jobs  now  require  higher  levels  of  literacy. 

One  basic  goal  that  all  parents  have  for  their  children  is  a  secure 
economic  future.  Frequently,  they  rely  on  their  local  schools  and 
communities  to  offer  educational  and  employment  opportunities  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Those  parents  whose  children  do  not  go  on  to 
college  look  to  vocational  education  as  the  alternative  to  orovide 
their  c'aildren  with  career  opticas.  For  these  students,  vocational 
education  programs  should  provide  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
training  they  need  to  be  competitive. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  vocational  education  programs  that 
are  inadequately  providing  these  services,  and  the  quality  of 
existing  programs  can  vary  widely.  In  some  areas,  vocational 
education  courses  ere  a  "dumping  ground"  where  academically  weak 
students  bide  their  time  until  thoy  are  old  enough  to  drop  out  of 
school.  In  other  areas,  excellent  programs  may  be  available,  but 
there  is  unequal  access  for  low-income  and  minority  students. 
These  situations  are  changing,  s lowly ^  but  there  is  much  more  to 
be  done. 
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More  than  at  any  ti»e  in  modem  history,  society  will  be  divid&d 
into  the  "haves"  and  "have  nots"  in  terms  of  skills  needed  to 
survive  and  prosper.  A  report  entitled,  "The  Forgotten  Half:  Non- 
college  Youth  in  Atterica,"  released  by  the  William  T.  Grant 
Foundation  in  January,  1988,  calls  attrition  to  the  approximately 
20  million  16-to  24-year-old  youths  who  are  not  likely  to  pursue 
postsecondary  educat^.on.  Many  of  these  youths  may  be  locked  -.at 
of  the  best  paying  jobs  because  they  lack  the  skills  with  which  to 
compete.  They  aay  veil  be  relegated  to  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
service  sector  with  little  chance  to  exit.  The  despair  and 
alienation  of  those  without  hope  for  economic  improvement  will  be 
reflected  in  higher  rates  of  imemployment,  drug  eOsuse,  drop-outs, 
homelessness,  welfare  dependency  and  teen-pregnancy.  The  situation 
is  certainly  more  complex,  and  the  problems  too  great,  to  be  solved 
simply  with  more  vocational  education  dollars.  As  the  Grant 
Foundation  report  suggests,  "the  primary  problem  lies  with  the 
economy,  and  the  paths  for  youths  to  enter  it,  rather  than  with  the 
youths  themselves."  Vocational  education  and  training  programs  are 
not  a  "cure-all",  but  with  modifications  made  to  reshape  them  to 
better  respond  to  today's  demands,  they  can  assist  in  providing 
more  young  people  with  the  tools  they  will  need  to  achieve  economic 
security.  The  National  PTA  believes  this  reauthorization  provides 
the  opportunity  to  enact  the  necessary  adjustments  to  current  law. 
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N.ntional  PTA^Positlon  anr^  R<>r^nTrpyondatlons 

The  National  PTA  conducted  a  survey  of  its  state  leadership  to 
discover  what  they  see  as  wording  in  vocational  education  and  what 
needs  to  be  changed.  Comments  and  suggestions  from  that  sur^'ey, 
along  with  fonual  policies  and  positions  of  the  National  pta,  are 
incorporated  throughout  this  testimony.  Briefly,  the  National  PTA 
asks  the  committee  to  consider  our  organization's  position  and 
recommendations  in  the  following  four  areas:  1)  parental 
involvement;  2)  "set-asides"  for  special  .populations;  3)  program 
improvement  and  accountability;  and  4)  funding. 

Parental  Involvement 

Fundamentally,  our  organization  believes  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  eaucation  of  children  lies  within  th« 
family,  parental  involvement  begins  before  the  child's  birth  and 
should  continue  until  the  child  reaches  adulthood.  However, 
closely  linked  with  the  parents'  responsibiliti*is  as  role  models 
and  initial  teachers,  are  parental  rights  to  have  clear  and 
complete  information  available  to  them  about  their  children's 
school  and  educational  prcKjress,  as  well  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  decisions  that  affect  their  children.  Effective 
coordination  between  the  schools  and  home  is  basic  to  a  successful 
educational  partnership . 

our  organization  supports  strong  parent,  student  and  community 
roles  in  program  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation.  We 


believe  that  in  partnerships  with  teachers,  students  and  the 
general  pubUc,  programs  will  be  developed  which  will  result  in 
greater  responsivanesn  to  students*  and  society *8  needs. 


The  National  PTA  recojunends  that  language  incorporating  clear  and 
specifi*;  requirements  for  full  and  informed  participation  by 
students,  parents,  teachers,  and  members  of  the  community,  at  *>oth 
the  state  and  local  levels,  should  be  added  to  the  current 
legislation.  In  addition,  in  order  to  maximize  the  benefits,  we 
recommend  that  the  cxirrently  required  state  assessment  of 
vocational  education  programs  that  is  ussd  for  planning  purposes, 
also  evaluate  the  parental  and  community  involvement  and  report 
upon  any  obstacles  that  are  hampering  full  participation. 

Since  parents  can  play  such  an  important  role  in  guiding  their 
children's  educational  choices,  there  should  be  opportunities  to 
educate  parents  about  vocational  education  programs— in  traditional 
and  non-traditional  fields— with  information  to  help  them  encourage 
their  children  to  pursue  available  options.  There  are  already 
successful  programs  that  inform  parents  about  careers  in  non- 
traditional  fields  and  recommend  activities  for  parents  to  interest 
their  childreia  in  these  careers.  ai.-je  programs  help  parents 
compensate  for  their  lack  of  experience  and  aesist  them  vith 
planning  their  children's  careers.  Two  examples  of  successful 
programs  that  now  exist  are  the  National  PTA's  "Math  Matters:  Kids 


ara  Counting  on  You"  program  and  thm  National  Urban  Coalition's 
Fanily  Sci«nc«  prograa. 


Th*  National  pta  recomoends  that  thm  reauthorization  legislation 
include  language  to  create  a  more  cooperative  ho»e-echool 
partnership,  especially  for  parents  who  are  poorly  equipped  to 
encourage  their  children  to  strive  for  higher  career  goals. 

Set-dsides  for  «t>ftcial  p^pul&tlon^ 

A»ong  the  issues  that  will  be  debated  in  examining  this 
legislation,  the  most  controversial  seems  to  be  the  targeting  of 
federal  funds  to  special  populations—the  "set-asides".  During 
the  last  reauthorization,  the  National  PTA  supported  the  idea  of 
earmarking  money  from  Part  A  grants  for  special  populations.  The 
purpose  of  the  set-aside  system,  then  and  now,  is  to  assure  that 
individuals  Who  are  inadequately  and  inequitably  served  under 
vocational  sducation  programs  are  assured  access  to  quality 
vocational  education  programs,  especially  individuals  who  are 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  m^n  and  women  who  are  enterinc, 
nontraditional  occupations,  adults  who  are  in  need  of  training  and 
retraining,  single  parents  or  homemakers,  individuals  with  limited 
Bi.glish  proficiency,  and  those  who  are  incarcerated  in  correctional 
institutions. 

m  our  recent  survey,  our  members  indicated  that  targeting 
vocational  education  money  forces  state  and  local  school  districts 
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to  focus  cn  the  needs  of  the  students  who  have  not  been  effectively 
served,  and  they  believe  this  would  not  occur  without  a  federal 
mandate.  While  there  should  be  no  question  about  National  PTA's 
continued  strong  support  for  assuring  equal  access  to  student 
populations  that  denand  f.pecial  attention,  we  do  have 
reconuaendations  for  several  modifications  that  we  believe  will 
significantly  strengthen  the  current  system. 

We  believe  that  federal,  state  and  local  government  intervention 
in  vocational  education  should  facilitate  aquaa  access  to  quality 
progr&ms,  not  hinder  it.  Yet,  in  some  school  districts,  the  strict 
set-aside  percentages  do  not  always  match  the  proportion  of 
special-needs  populations  in  a  given  state  or  local  jchool 
district.  Where  this  occurs,  there  should  be  some  mechanism  to 
relax  the  program  requirements  giving  local  school  districts  the 
flexibility  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  special  populations 
more  efficiently  than  can  be  done  on  a  federal  or  state-wide  level. 
Public  debate  is  not  served  by  dismissing  out-of-hand  those  that 
suggest  modifications  to  the  current  system  of  set-asides,  but 
rather  by  determining  the  best  way  to  provide  services  to  special 
populations. 

Currently,  57%  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Title  II  basic  state 
grants  is  set  aside  for  special  groups  and  purposes,  of  this  57 
percent,  22  percent  is  set  aside  for  disadvantaged  and  limitcd- 
Bnglish-proficient  students,  10  percent  for  handicapped,  I2  percent 
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for  adults,  b.5  percant  for  single  parents  and  displaced 
honenakers,  3.5  percent  for  prograins  to  expand  sex-equity,  and  1 
percent  for  inclividuals  who  are  incarcerated.  The  rc:2aining  43% 
of  the  funds  stay  be  used  for  improving,  expanding,  or  updating 
existing  vocational  education  programs. 

The  National  PTA  believes  that  this  current  split  of  57/43  percent 
should  be  maintained  and  that  Part  A  money  should  continue  to  be 
allocated  to  special  populations.  We  also  believe  that  state  and 
local  school  districts  must  continue  to  adhere  to  the  set-aside 
percentages  specified  in  the  corrent  lav.  However,  in  cases  where 
the  local  education  agency  (LSA)  percentages  may  be 
disproportionace  to  those  in  the  law,  we  would  recommend  that 
exceptions  be  granted  on  an  individual-school-district  basis. 
School  districts  requesting  waivers  would  be  required  to  provide 
justification  for  their  req[uests  and  to  provide  assurances  that 
there  would  be  no  drop  in  services  to  any  special  populations  as 
a  Result.  The  National  PTA  would  also  recommend  in  this  case  that 
parents  of  the  children  effected  be  involved  and  fully  participate 
in  any  decisions  made  to  modify  special  populations  percentages, 
and  that  there  be  evidence  of  such  involvement  on  the  LEA 
application.  We  would  also  recommend  that  an  assessment  be 
conducted  and  reported  to  Congress  of  the  LEAs  that  requested 
waivers  to  determine  if  special-needs  students  are  in  fact  better 
served  under  this  more  "fl.xible**  plan. 
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The  National  PTA  would  also  consider  a  change  in  the  f ranowork  and 
assumptions  pcrt^.ir.ing  to  the  utilization  of  the  special  population 
money.  There  is  a  growing  segment  of  youth  identified  ns  « at- 
risk**  which  includes  soma  of  those  served  through  the  current 
vocational  education  law— the  disadv&iitaged,  the  handicapped,  those 
with  limited  English  proficiency  skills— but  also  includes 
potential  drop-outs,  teen  parents,  those  who  complete  high  school 
without  amployable  skills,  and  the  homeless,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
included  among  those  cerved  by  the  set-asides.  An  at-risk  youth 
is  one  who  has  left  school  or  is  predictably  in  danger  of  leaving 
school  without  the  skills  to  be  a  productive  and  self-reliant 
citizen.  Currently,  it  xa  estimated  that  about  13  percent  of  all 
17-year  olds  in  the  country  have  inadequate  reading,  writing  and 
comprehension  skills,  and  have  few  vocational  alternatives. 

Minority  youth  make  up  th«*  preponderance  of  this  group  of  at-risk 
youth,  but  they  are  not  the  entire  story,  studies  have  shown  that 
the  single  common  characteristic  of  at-risk  youths  is  not  race  or 
economic  disadvantage,  but  acadamic  failure.  Gordon  Berlin, 
Director  of  Policy  at  the  Ford  Foundation  observes,  »*If  we  want  to 
reach  the  lowest-scoring  drop-outs  who  constitute  the  core  of  the 
dropout  problem,  we  must  address  the  syndrome  -  .iat  is  the  major 
cause  of  their  leaving  school:  low  achievement,  falling  benind 
grade  level,  poor  performance,  and  a  sense  that  they  can*t  keep  up 
with  their  peers.**  we  are  not  successfully  reaching  the  majority 
of  these  youth.   We  are  convinced  that  the  most  formidable  barriers 
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to  assisting  at-risk  youths  do  not  finiy  concern  lack  of  money,  but 
failure  to  perceive  them  in  need  of  specific,  long-term  attention. 
Indeed,  these  students  may  ultimately  be  vjieducable,  unemployable, 
and  un'affordable  to  society  by  the  time  th«y  are  17.  Clearly,  an 
important  role  of  the  federal  government  is  to  assist  states  in 
providing  targeted  vocational  education  services  for  these  at-risk 
children. 


To  address  this  need,  the  National  PTA  recommends  that  school 
district >  with  a  disproportionate  number  of  at-risk  children,  be 
p«r»itted  to  use  a  portion  or  all  of  their  special  population 
dollars  to  addresr  these  children's  needs.  In  order  to  have  such 
a  waiver  approved,  applications  would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
programs  would  meet  the  following  criteria: 

o       the  services  -provided  would  suppleaanfc  existing  services 


o 


the  program  would  be  coordinated  with  other  federal 
programs,  •  Including  chapter  l,  p.l.  94-142,  bilingual 
education,  JTPA,  Head  Start,  afdC,  e^.c. 

basic  skills  and  other  academic  opportunities  would  be 
integrated  with  vocational  education  services  so  the 
programs  would  not  become  a  tracking  system  for  children 
with  problems. 
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parental  involvement  for  at-risk  children  would  parallel 
the  mandates  related  to  Chapter  1  programs. 

programs  would  assure  that  specific  learning  plans  for 
individual  at-risk  children  or  groups  of  at-risk  children 
would  be  developed,  and  would  include: 


appropriate  goals  and  measurable  learning 
objectives; 

diagnoses  and  assessments  of  chil'iren's 
academic  needs,  career  interests,  vocational 
needs,  and  employment  skills; 

suggestions  for  intervention  emd  identification 
of  barriers  to  instructional  progress; 

plans  for  coordinating  with  other  programs  in 
the  community;  and 

direction  for  skill  building  and  achieving 
educational  outcomes  that  exceed  entry-level 
skills  t'^  avoid  funneling  these  students  onto 
fast-food  job  tracks.  The  focus  would  be  on 
enhancing  the  students*  full  intellectual 
capacities,     and    would    include  sufficient 
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counseling  and  other  services  to  assist 
students  with  the  transition  from  school  to 
work. 

Prggrftn  laproveaent  ftnd  Program  AceountubiHtrY 

Other  ittsues  we  taiow  the  Committee  will  examine  duriny  this 
r««uthoriiation  are  program  quality  and  accountability.  Based  on 
Hational  PTA  rositions  and  feedback  from  our  members,  we  have  a 
number  of  concerns  about  the  effectiveness  of  current  vocational 
education  services  and  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  the  following 
measures  we  believe  will  enhance  program  quc^livy  and  imprcr-e 
accountability: 

o  Eliminate  the  local  matching  requirements,  mandating 
instead  that  the  state  produce  the  match,  c  ither  for  all 
the  school  districts,  or  for  those  that  fall  below 
selected  income  cri^-ria.  This  would  provide  diiJtricta 
that  cannot  affor  '  the  match  with  increased  funds  for 
actual  program  improvement. 

o  Lend  part,  or  all,  of  the  program  improvement,  innovation 
and  expansion  funds  under  Part  B  of  the  basic  state  grant 
for  progi-ams  in  greatest  need  of  improvement.  These 
would  be  identified  as  programs,  based  on  state 
assessment  data,   that  arp  faiiing  to  n^et  Identified 
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needs.  Again,  this  would  allow  dollars  to  be  spent  on 
actual  program  improvement. 

Focus  on  basic  academic  skills,  problem  solving,  higher 
level  thinking  skills,  and  decision  making.  This  is 
especially  important  for  the  -many  jobs  where  equipment 
and  specific  skills  change  rapidly,  and  schools  are 
unable  to  provido  state-of-the-art  training.  Moreover, 
businesses  frequently  prefer  to  conduct  their  o\  n 
training  in  specific  skills,  but  want  employees 
proficient  in  basic  literary  and  computational  skills. 

Initiate  an  early  intervention  program,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  trained  counselors.  Stronger  partnerships 
between  the  school  and  the  home  and  information  about 
vocational  education  programs,  presented  to  students  in 
their  younger  years,  could  spark  interest  in  a  variety 
of  career  options  and  encourage  those  not  planning  to  go 
on  to  postsecondary  education  to  stay  in  school  to  pursue 
other,  perhaps  nontraditional,  educational  paths. 

Create  a  more  comprehensive  system  to  allow  for  career 
exploration  beyond  the  afternoon  field  trip,  occasional 
speakers  and  the  annual  job  fair.  Secondary  school 
students  should  have  exposure  to  a  variety  of  work 
experiences,   including  different  types  of  jobs  in  a 
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single  business,  and  job  expsriences  that  Jfocus  on 
training  beyond  the  entry  level.  These  experiences 
should  be  well-integrated  into  the  overall  academic 
curriculum  to  ensure  that  the  skills  developed  through 
the  work  experience  reinforces  what  is  learned  in  the 
classroom:  In  addition,  the  National  PTA  supports  the 
"Tech-Prep"  legislation  introduced  by  Representative  Bill 
Ford  (D-Mich,)r  which  will  assure  better  coordination 
betwen  elementary,  secondary  and  postsecondary  training 
pr9gra&s,  and  blsb  the  transition  to  work  for  vocational 
education  students. 

Move  vocational  education  programs  more  toward  meeting 
the  individual  and  diverse  needs  of  students*  Some  young 
people  need  e:^ra  helj>,  others  need  a  non-traditional 
classroom  setting #  ochers  need  follow*up  support*  Some 
students  learn  only  through  "hands-on"  experiences,  while 
others  can  learn  with  computers. 

Assure  that  the  skills  students  learn  are  relevant  and 
marketable,  and  that  they  coincide  with  the  needs  of 
local  employers.  This  reauthoriz.!ition  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  enhance  vocational  education  programs 
to  conform  to  the  changing  needs  of  today's  marketplace* 
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Funding 

The  last  year  for  which  there  was  a  specific  authorization  for 
vocational  education  was  1985.  Since  then,  "such  sums  as  nay  be 
necessary"  have  been  authorized.  Absent  specific  ceilings  that 
increase  each  year,  it  is  easy  for  Congress  to  continue  to  approve 
"level"  funding,  which  does  not  allow  for  any  meaningful 
improvenents  to  existing  programs.  Although  nominal  increases 
have  been  approved  in  the  past  few  years,  appropriations  for 
vocational  education  programs,  when  adjusted  for  inflation,  have 
declined  by  31  percent  since  1981,  meaning  these  programs  have  loet 
significant  ground.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
funding  authority  and  to  reverse  this  trend. 

In  his  FY  1990  budget  request.  President  Reagan  requested  "current 
services"  funding  for  vocational  education  programs,  which  would 
provide  an  increase  to  accoiuit  for  the  cost  of  inflation  over  the 
Ipst  year.  In  his  revisions  to  fhe  budget,  President  Bush  placed 
vocational  education  among  the  programs  subject  to  his  "flexible 
freeze",  meaning  they  are  at  serious  risk  for  dramatic  cuts  if 
Bush's  proposal  is  accepted  by  Congress. 

Furthermore,  both  former  President  Peagan  and  President  Bush 
ignored  the  vocational  education  directives  included  in  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  competitiveness  Act  of  1988  that  Congress  approved  last 
year.  That  legislation,  p.l.  100-418,  recognized  the  role 
vocational  education  plays  in  our  nation's  economy  by  authorizing 
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$25  million  in  new  funding  for  dislocated  workers,  and  $10  million 
for  bx^sinesses  that  establish  partnerships  with  education  in  high- 
technology  occupations.  Level  funding  would  only  nean  that  funds 
for  these  new  initiatives  would  be  squeezed  fron  other  valuzd^le 
purpos38. 

Without  an  influx  of  new  funds,  sc  jols  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
prograjB  inprovenents  and  keep  up  with  the  number  of  students 
requesting  services.  Among  the  problems  that  can  be  linked 
directly  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  fvmds,  i»  the  use  of  outdated 
equipmant.  Without  state-of-the-art  equipment,  students  in  many 
programs  learn  outdated  methodology  and  as  a  result  are  already  at 
a  disadvantage  when  they  begin  their  search  for  work. 

In  our  survey,  there  was  not  one  National  PTA  member  or  local 
school  district  that  did  not  complain  that  the  goals  of  the  current 
vocational  education  act,  while  laud«a>le,  &re  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  the  federal  resources  provided.  Our  members  indicate  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  resources  to  upgrade  equipment,  to  provide  for 
additional  counselors,  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  special 
populations,  and  to  provide  for  individu2'iized  instruction.  The 
$880  million  divided  between  approximately  17  million  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  students,  equals  approximately  $50  per  student. 
This  is  an  insufficient  investm<inV,  toward  educating  the  future  of 
our  country.  Moreover,  many  districts  complained  about  their  lov* 
allocations,  which  hardly  meet  the  pres&ing  needs.    One  district 
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received  about  $35,000  in  conbined  Title  I,  II,  and  ill  funds. 
The  money  was  used  to  support  a  home  economics  program  at  one  high 
school,  purchase  of  new  and  replacement  equipment  for  a  business 
and  industrial  education  program  at  another,  and  to  supplement  an 
assistant  for  students  in  an  "English  as  a  Second  Language"  (ESL) 
program.  While  important,  the  funds  could  not  make  a  major 
vocational  impact  for  the  425  students  at  the  four  high  schools  the 
funds  serve.  There  are  districts  that  received  even  smaller 
allocations  than  this,  or  did  not  have  the  discretionary  dollars 
to  meet  the  matching  requirement.  Usually,  it  is  the  less  affluent 
school  districts  which  need  the  money  the  'Aost. 

The  National  PTA  recommends  that  the  authorization  ceilings  for 
Part  A  grants  be  signif 'cantly  increased  to  begin  to  achieve  more 
of  the  goals  intended  iu  the  original  legislation. 

In  closing,  the  National  PTA  reiterates  its  strong  support  f  jr 
reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staff  in  formulating  legislation  that  will  effectively  address  some 
of  the  needs  we  have  identified.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
consideration  of  our  comments. 
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Fofum  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the 
Cari  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Friday,  February  17,  19S9 
Room  2261.  Raybura  House  Office  Building 


I  am  Gene  Bottoms.  Director  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  (SREB)-State 
Vocational  Education  Consortium.  I  want  to  express  special  thanks  to  Chairman  Hawkins 
for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  forum. 

My  comments  today  are  primarily  based  on  my  work  with  a  Consortium  of  over  30  pilot 
sites  in  14  Southern  states  -  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Maryland.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  ajd 
West  Virginia.  Educators  and  government  leaders  in  these  states  forsscd  the  Consortium  as 
a  means  to  develop,  apply,  evaluate,  and  advance  approaches  that  will  strengthen  the 
basic  competencies  -  in  communication,  science,  mathematics,  critical  thinkmg.  and 
problem-solving  —  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs. 

The  activities  of  the  Consortium  are  based  on  several  shared  beliefs. 

•  Instruction  in  both  vocational  and  non -vocational  cours*.*'  provides 
the  method  or  means  for  helping  students  develop  their  mustery  of 
the  basic  competencies. 

•  Some  students  learn  better  through  the  direct  application  of 
concepts;  others,  through  the  more  traditional  abstract  or 
theoretical  approach.  Helping  students  develop  the  basic 
competencies  will  be  greaUy  improved  by  matching  each  individual 
student  with  the  appropriate  balance  of  theory  and  application, 

•  Because  students  in  vocational  programs  spend  a  majority  of  their 
time  in  non- vocational  courses,  the  entire  secondary  school  faculty 
must  be  involved  in  the  development  and  revision  of  curricula  and 
instructional  strategics  to  strengthen  the  basic  corpetencies  of 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs. 


Dr.  Gene  Bottoms.  Director 

SREB-State  Vocational  Education  Consortium 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

592  Tenth  Street.  N.W. 

Atlanta.  Georgia  30318-5790 

(404)  875-9211 
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Why  a  Regionij  roniortiu.m? 

XmpeUM  for  establishing  the  Consortium  grew  out  of  a  regional  concern  that  the 
educational  Tefonn  movement  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  improving  the  basic  competencies 
and  the  quality  of  school  experiences  for  students  pursuing  vocational  studies  at  the 
secondary  l^^vel. 

The  requirement  that  students  pass  a  test  measuring  basic  skills  or  "functional 
literacy"  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  graduate  from  high  school  does  not  ensure  that 
students  possess  the  levels  of  skills  needed  to  enter  and  advance  in  the  work  place. 
These  graduation  tests  are  generally  recognized  as  measuring  skills  at  about  the 
Sth-grade  level,  a  level  that  does  not  approach  the  current  and  rising  demands  of  today*s 
work  place.  Evidence  suggests  that  the  tests  have  caused  academic  and  vocational 
teachers  to  assist  low-achieving  students  to  advance  their  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  only  to  the  level  needed  to       the  basic  skills  tests.  Proficiency  at  the 
8th-grade  level  then  becomes  the  maximum  goal,  leaving  virtually  unchallenged  the  vast 
numbers  of  general  and  vocational  completers  who  have  the  capacity  to  acaieve  at  much 
higher  levels.  Further,  once  students  pass  the  graduation  tests,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  teachers  work  to  advance  the  communications  and  mathematics  competencies  of 
vocational  students  to  at  least  the  llth-grade  level,  the  level  necessary  for  success  in 
today*s  ecunony. 

Additioutl  academic  course  requirements  for  high  school  graduation  should  serve  to 
advance  the  achievement  of  vocational  completers  but  probably  will  not  because  staff  in 
most  high  schools  expect  very  little  of  those  students  not  in  the  college  preparatory 
curriculum.  As  a  result,  students  in  the  general  and  vocational  curricula  are  allowed  to 
aimlessly  wander  through  their  high  school  experience,  selecting  watered-down, 
lower-level  academic  c^Durses  with  little  relevance  to  students*  career  and  educational 
goals.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  added  course  requirements  in 
mathematics  have  improved  the  mathematics  achievement  of  vocational  completers,  however, 
improvemcut  is  great^i  when  vocational  teachers  stress  mathematics  in  the  courses  they 

and  when  students  pursuing  vocational  studies  have  been  steered  away  from  enrolling 
in  mathematics  courses  labeled  "general"  or  "basic"  and  encouraged  to  take  higher-level 
mathematics  courses. 

Members  of  the  Consortium  believe  that  the  reform  movement  has  not  adequately 
proposed  or  supportevl  initiatives  specifically  designed  to  improve  the  secondary 
education  experiences  for  students  pursuing  vocational  studiw.  For  example,  the 
policies  set  into  motion  as  a  result  of  the  reform  movement  do  not  offer  any  indication 
that  the  gap  between  vocational  and  academic  instruction  will  be  closed.  Utilization  of 
a  more  purposeful,  rigorous,  and  coherent  prog.^m  of  vocational  and  academic  studies  as  a 
means  to  motivate  all  students  to  attain  higher  levels  of  academic  and  technical 
achievement  has  not  been  emphasized  by  the  educational  reform  movement. 
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In  the  iverage  American  high  school,  a  vocttionrJ  progrmm  of  study  does  not  currently 
exist.  Vocational  courses  are  taken  as  electives  to  supplement  either  t  general  or 
collet e  preparatory  program  of  study.  Few  students  rre  assisted  in  planning  a  coherent 
and  challenging  program  of  vocational  and  academic  courses  that  are  logically  related  to 
one  another  and  that  lead  to  opportunities  in  the  work  place  and  in  a  postsecondary 
institution.  Furthermore,  many  students  taking  vocational  conrses  are  not  assisted  or 
required  to  complete  a  logical  sequence  of  vocational  courses  within  a  given  field; 
rather*  students  are  allowed  to  move  from  Held  to  Held  without  gaining  the  skills  or 
the  found9tion  of  knowledge  in  any  one  broad  occupational  area.  The  result  for  a  large 
number  of  our  youth  is  a  random  education  that  does  not  provide  a  sequential, 
challenging,  and  coherent  program  that  could  lead  students  to  a  career,  as  opposed  to 
simply  an  entry-level  job. 

While  there  were  fears  among  many  vocatienal  educators  that  the  additional  academic 
conrses  required  by  most  states*  reform  legislation  would  reduce  students*  participation 
in  secondary  vocational  programs.  To  date,  there  is  no  solid  evidence  in  this  region  to 
indicate  that  this  has  happened.  We  do  know,  however,  that  many  provisions  of  the  reform 
movement  have  served  to  further  cloud  or  ignore  the  purpose  and  mission  of  vocational 
education  at  the  secondary  level. 

What  the  Consortium  Proposes  to  Do 

These  major  concerns  led  state  vocational  education  leaders  to  approach  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  (SREB)  in  1986  concerning  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
regional  consortium  that  would  allow  states  to  work  together  and  share  ideas  on  ways  to 
advance  the  basic  competencies  of  secondary  vocational  completers.  After  initial 
discussion,  SREB  hosted  a  series  of  planning  meetings  involving  state  vocational  and 
academic  leaders  and  SREB  staff  which  resulted  in  i  ^ur  major  agreements. 

First,  ten  goals  were  identified  that,  if  implementeu  into  the  practices  of  secondary 
schools,  would  improve  the  basic  competency  achievement  of  students  pursuing  vocational 
studies,  thus  improving  their  preparation  for  both  employment  and  for  further  leamiug  in 
either  a  work  or  educational  setting. 

1.  Establish  higher  basic  competency  expectations  for  vocational 
completers. 

2.  Increase  the  percentage  of  vocational  completers  who  take 
higher- level  communications,  mathematics,  and  science  courses. 

3.  Increase  the  amount  of  emphasis  and  instructional  time  in  vocational 
courses  devoted  to  teaching  and  reinforcing  the  basic  competencies 
that  underlie  the  occupational  Held  of  study. 

4.  Increase  the  amount  of  emphasis  and  instructional  time  devoted  to 
applied  learning  activities  in  basic  competency  courses. 
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5.  Develop  teims  of  vocntionil  and  non-vocttioniJ  teachen  who  work 
together  to  encourage  tod  provide  a  broad  raoge  of  instmctioD  Id 
commuoicaticns,  mathematics,  and  science  and  offer  personal  support 
services  to  students  enrolled  in  vocational  courses. 

6.  Establish  specific  requirements  for  vocational  completen,  including 
the  number  of  units  in  each  vocational  field  of  study;  related 
vocadonal  courses,  including  ^yboardisg  and  computer  literacy 
competencies;  and  specific  mathematics  and  science  courses  related 
to  each  vocations!  field  of  study. 

7.  P*^vide  four-year  Individualized  Academic  Education  Phms,  remedial 
studies,  and  coordinated  vocational  and  non-vocational  instruction 

in  communications  and  mathematics  to  low-achieving  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  courses. 

S.  Provide  vocational  teachen  with  staff  development  in  the  basic 
competencies  and  instructional  methods  for  teaching  and  reinforcing 
basic  competencies. 

9.  Provide  English,  mathematics,  and  science  teachen  with  staff 
development  on  applied  instructional  methods. 

10.  Provide  students  with  access  to  a  planned  and  coordinated  program  of 
academic  and  vocational  studies  to  prepare  them  for  employment  aod 
for  continued  learning. 


Second,  representatives  from  each  state  agreed  to  identify  and  suppw.t  at  least  two 
pilot  sites  for  five  yean  to  assist  sites  to  convert  the  above  goals  into 
administrative,  insuuctional,  curricular,  and  guidr-^ce  practices.  At  this  time,  36 
pilot  sites  have  been  funded  at  an  average  investment  of  over  $70,000  annually  per  site. 
(Attachment  A  provides  a  listing  of  these  sites.) 

Third,  a  common  evaluation  and  assessment  plan  for  the  pilot  sites  was  established, 
including:  (a)  using  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  ^NAEP)  to  measure 
the  reading,  mathematics,  and  scieQce  achievement  of  vocational  completen  in  1988,  1990, 
and  1993;  (b)  a  transcript  analysis  of  courses  completed  by  graduates  of  vocational 
programs  in  1988,  1990,  1993;  (c)  an  annual  follow-up  of  vocational  completers;  and 
(d)  annual  on-site  reviews  of  selected  pilot  sites  by  an  external  team.  The  objectives 
of  the  assessment  plan  are  to: 

•  Determine  the  extent  to  which  instructional  programs  have  improved 
the  basic  competencies  of  vocational  completen. 

•  Determine  how  extensively  the  practices  designed  to  raise  the  basic 
competencies  of  vocational  completen  have  been  implemented. 

•  Provide  pilot  site  personnel  with  information  that  will  help  improve 
their  efforts  to  raise  levels  of  achievement  in  the  basic 
competencies. 

•  Identify  practices  that  have  been  implemented  and  report  on  those 
that  appear  to  offer  the  greatest  promise  for  improving  basic 
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The  finil  agreement  retched  by  members  of  the  Consortium  was  that  knowledge  gained 
from  this  five-year  effort  would  be  shared  with  regional,policymakers  through  the  members 
of  the  Southern  Regtooal  Education  Board,  SREB's  Legislative  Advisory  Council,  and 
prcsenuiions  by  SREB  staff.  This  knowledge  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for  proposing 
state  policies  that  would  serve  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  successful  practices 
throughout  the  region. 


rreliminarv  Student  Achievement  Ri><uIn 

Student  achievement  results  have  already  prociuccd  information  supporting  the  goals  of 
the  Consortium.  To  provide  baseline  information,  almost  3.100  high  school  seniors 
designated  as  vocational  completen  from  34  Consortium  pilot  sites  were  tested  during 
April  and  May  of  1988  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  science  using  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP). 

The  following  highlights  from  the  NAEP  results  are  presented  with  a  word  of  caution: 
BmilS  fiom  illil  Ugwamgnt  should  nOS     interpreted  u  being  TCPresentativj"  q£  g^l 

vwitipnal  gflflmlsigg  £pm  asiaa  ihs.  issm. 

•  When  compared  to  a  national  sample  of  17-year-old  public  school 
students  who  indicated  they  were  vocational  students,  the  average 
reading  and  mathematics  scores  for  SREB  vocational  completers  were 
significantly  above  the  national  average;  the  average  science  score 
for  SREB  vocational  completers  was  at  the  national  average. 

•  When  compared  to  17-year-old  students  nationally  who  indicated  they 
were  in  the  general  curriculum,  the  average  mathematics  score  was 
significantly  above  the  national  average;  the  average  readinf  score 

for  SREB  vocational  completers  was  at  the  national  average;  the 
average  science  score  was  significantly  below  the  national  average. 

•  In  reading  and  mathematics,  black  vocational  completers  at  the  SREB 
pilot  sites  scored  significantly  above  the  national  average  for  all 
17-year-old  black  students;  in  science,  they  were  at  the  national 
average  for  all  black  students. 

•  In  each  of  the  three  subject  artas.  the  gap  between  the  scores  of 
black  and  white  vocational  completers  in  the  SREB  pilot  sites  is 
generally  about  half  that  of  the  gap  between  all  black  and  all  white 
17-ycar-old  students  in  the  nation.  However,  this  gap  continues  to 
be  unacceptably  large. 


As  part  of  the  NAEP  assessment,  students  were  asked  several  questions  concerning 
iheir  high  school  experience.  Tnose  SREB  vocational  completers  who  reported  that  their 
vocational  teachers  often  stressed  the  importance  of  skills  in  reading  (47  percent)  and 
mathematics  (56  percent)  had  significantly  highe.-  scores  than  those  completers  who 
reported  that  such  emphasis  was  not  provided  by  their  vocational  instructors,  in 
mathematics,  the  difference  in  scores  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  difference  between 
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those  students  who  take  an  extra  mathematics  course.  Only  27  percent  of  the  SREB 
completers  reported  that  their  vocational  teacher  stressed  science  skills  and  scores  were 
about  the  M.ne  for  those  students  as  for  students  who  responded  that  their  vocatiowd 
teachers  never  stressed  science  skills. 

Over  60  percr  *  of  the  SREB  vocaUonal  completers  reported  that  when  they  enroUed  Ic 
academic  cou.scs,  \  iy  chose  courses  from  the  general  c»-viculum.  not  from  the  '•ollege 
preparatory  curriculum.  SREB  vocaUonal  completers  reported  taking  3  units  in 
mathematics  and  2  1/2  units  in  science.  In  terms  of  specific  mathematics  and  science 
courses,  69  percent  reported  having  taken  algebra  I.  44  percc.""*  had  taken  ge^  jetry.  35 
percent  had  taken  algebra  U,  27  percent  had  taken  chemistry,  and  11  percent  indicated 
that  they  had  ttkan  physics.  The  average  sco«  for  SREB  vocaUonal  completers 
consistently  increased  as  they  reported  having  taken  higher  levels  of  mathematics 
courses,  from  general  mathematics  thrr  jh  pre-calculus  or  calcuhis.  For  each  mathematics 
co"fse,  SREB  vocational  completers  had  higher  scale  scores  than  did  vocaUonal  students 
nationwide. 

Over  25  percent  of  the  SREB  vocational  completers  reported  that  they  did  not  do  any 
homework.  Over  50  percent  indicated  that  they  were  not  encouraged  to  take  more  difficult 
mathematics  and  science  courses.  Almost  15  percent  responded  that  most  of  their  teachers 
did  not  expect  or  encourage  them  to  do  well  iu  school.  When  asked  what  one  thing  they 
would  do  if  they  could  ^-jpcat  high  school.  45  jJerccnt  responded  that  they  would  study 
more,  34  percent  indicated  that  they  would  take  a  more  rigorous  course  of  study,  and 
22  percent  responded  that  they  would  not  do  anything  differently. 

About  47  percent  of  SREB  vocational  completers  reported  that  they  planned  to  pursue 
further  eduvaUon  after  high  school;  23  percent  at  a  ''our-year  college  and  26  p*?rcent  at 
a  0  *.crcnt  type  of  postsecondary  insUtution.  About  39  percent  plan  to  work  on  a 
full-time  basis,  and  about  8  percent  plan  to  entr.r  the  military. 


L  nsortium  F\v^-Y^at  Goh\ 

The  goal  of  the  SREB-State  Vocations  Education  Consortium  over  the  next  five  years 
will  be  to  close  by  one-third  the  gap  in  reading,  mathemaUcs,  and  •cience  achievement 
bf  tween  SREB  vocational  education  completers  and  indents  naUonwide  who  complete  an 
academic  program,  cs  measured  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 


EfiaililU  Mathematics  Science 

SREB  Vocational  Comoletu 4,  1988                            53,7  293  3  267  7 

National  Academic  Completers,  1988                          59J  3173  30^*7 

Goal  —  SREB  Vocatiocai  Completers,  1993                  5s\s  3010  280  " 
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To  accomplish  this,  pilot  sites  win  need 


0  Provide  vocational  teachers  with  staff  development  in  the  basic 
compefencics  and  instructional  methods  (c  emphasizing  skills  in 
reading,  mathematics,  and  science; 

0  Provide  English,  mathematics,  and  science  teachers  with  staff 
development  on  applied  instructional  methods; 

o  P/cp&re  all  secondary  teachers  to  motivate  and  teach  students  how  to 
read  and  comprehend  technical  and  academic  content; 

0  Upgrade  the  sequence  of  mathematics  courses  starting  in  grade  7; 

0  Replace  high  school  general  mathematics  courses  with  applied 
technical  mathematics  counes; 

0  Upgrade  the  level  of  science  curses  taken,  with  special  attention 
to  the  development  of  lab  scibjce  courses  that  link  academic  science 
courses  to  vocational  areas  by  teaching  science  concepts  through  a 
functional,  applied  process; 

0  Expect  more  of  vocational  students  and  provide  the  extf?  h.tp  they 
need  to  achieve  the  higher  expectations; 

o  Assbt  students  to  plan  a  coherent  and  challenging  four-year  program 
of  academic  and  vocutional  studies. 


ImPligfltions  for  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Art 

My  remarks  thus  far  have  focused  on  the  beliefs,  goals,  and  early  results  of  the 
Consortium's  efforts  to  improve  secondary  vocational  education.  If  you  find  merit  in 
th«e  efforts,  then  the  activities  of  the  Consortium  have  several  Implications  for 
po«ibl<^  revisions  to  the  Perkins  Act.  The  Consortium  goal  of  improving  tlie 
communications,  mathematics^  science,  and  problem-solving  competencies  of  $ccon<:ary 
vocational  students  would  be  enhanced  It: 


0  The  h  «marY  CllIEfllfi  of  new  vocational  educat-on  legislation  is  to 
allocate  federal  resources  to  assist  states  in  developing  a  combined 
program  of  vocational  and  academic  instruction  that  is  coherent, 
coordinate,!,  seouf  otial,  and  challenging. 

0  When  deaUng  with  special  population  students  and  with  a'ticulation 
between  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions,  the  new 
legislation  is  clearly  committed  to  and  focused  on  closing  the  gap 
between  academic  and  vocational  studies. 
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The  new  Perkins  Act  needs  to  convey  a  sen$e  of  purpose  and  direction  to  the  entire 
'^ucation  community  —  not  just  vocational  educators'—  if  the  hasic  and  technical 
competencies  of  vocational  completers  throughout  this  country  are  to  be  improved.  The 
following  recommendations  are  offered  for  your  consideration. 

o  •Vocational  program"  and  •vocational  completer*  should  be  redefined  wir 
terminology  that  focuses  oa  combining  vocational  and  academic  stud-es. 
"Vocational  program*  should  encompass  vocational  courses,  t  elated 
vocational  courses,  and  the  English,  mathematics,  and  science  courses 
logically  connected  to  each  vocational  area.  Such  a  definition  should 
enable  students  to  reach  their  full  potential  in  an  occupctional  field. 
State  vocational  leaders  must  be  encouraged  to  redefine  what  constitutes 
a  vocational  completer  and  provide  special  recognition  for  high  school 
Graduates  who  are  identified  as  completers. 

o  Basic  state  grant  funds  should  be  awarded  based  on  initiatives  tha:  are 
specifically  designed  to  close  the  gap  between  vocational  and  acad*;mic 
education. 

o  Sute  plans  submitted  under  the  Perkins  Act  should  specify  state  board  of 
education  policies  and  procedures  for  redesigning  and  refocusing  existing 
and  new  vocational  programs  into  an  improved  and  coordinated  program  of 
vocational  and  academic  studies  over  the  course  of  the  next  five  years. 

o  States  should  be  required  to  define  a  vocational  completer  both  in  terms 
of  a  coherent  program  of  vocational  and  academic  studies,  and  in  terms  of 
the  attainment  of  specific  levels  of  technical  and  basic  competencies 
achievement.  The  evaluation  strategy  to  be  used  to  document  state 
progress  in  achieving  the  federal  purpose  should  also  be  described. 
Further,  states  should  present  their  policies  and  procedures  for  using 
basic  state  grant  funds  for  assisting  special  nopniatic^A  students  to 
successfully  complete  a  prescribed  program  of  vocational  and  academic 
studies.  A  program  of  study  approach  to  vocational  funding  would  allow 
the  entire  school  to  become  involved  in  icentifying  and  retaining  at-risk 
youth  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  in  contrast  with  the 
fragmented,  isolated,  and  disconnected  approach  that  now  exists. 

o  SU;c:  <how'.r  tiave  the  flexibility  to  use  £  significant  amount  of  funds 
for  stall"  development  activities  at  the  school  level.  If  meaningful  and 
lasting  change  is  to  occur,  principals,  counselors,  and  vocational  and 
non-vocational  teachers  must  understand  and  "buy  into*  the  program  of 
study  ;:oncept,  the  importance  of  applied  instruction  ic  academic  courses 
and  the  reinforcement  of  basic  skills  :n  vocational  courses,  and  the  fact 
that  they  must  work  together  to  achieve  these  gOu^.  Such  dramatic 
changes  in  the  attitudes  ana  practices  of  faculty  and  administrators  will 
involve  a  real  commitment  of  time  and  mo  ley. 

o  To  emohasiie  the  federal  government's  determination  to  improve  the  basic 
and  technical  competencies  of  secondary  vocational  completers,  a 
nattonntc  assessment  program  should  be  designed  to  measure  the 
achievemeu    *  vocational  cotnpleters  in  the  basic  as  y^tW  as  technical 
skills.  Such  k  "Togram  would  provide  comparison  and  trend  data  across 
&H  states,  A  coinprehensive  nationwide  assessment  that  yields  reliable 
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statc-by-state  information  on  tho  achievement  levels  of  secondary 
vocational  completers  would  provide  state  leaders  with  a  new  level  of 
awareness  and  indicate  to  them  that  both  the  vocational  and  academic 
conr.raunities  must  become  involved  and  work  together  toward  the  common  goal 
of  improving  the  educational  opportunities  of  vocational  students. 


New  federal  vocational  legislation  that  incorporates  this  type  of  framework  would 
encourage  and  assist  state  leaders  to  close  the  gap  between  academic  and  vocational 
education  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  basic  and  technical  competency  achievement  of 
vocational  s.udents. 

Once  again,  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  forum. 
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PILOT  SITES  TO  DEMONSTRATE  AFPROAGHES  fOR  IMPROVING  ACADEMIC  SKILLS 
OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDBhTTS  ENRCXXCD  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS, 
c     •  MirtO      SREB  SiatN,  19tt 

vT.      VJ;,Aai  »        :     *  1, 


S*ata 


Oty/Cooaty 


SH» 


Mosda  Shoals 

BimiinghaiD 

Evergreea  County 

Arkansas 

Jonesbofo 

Florida 

PoUc  County 

Hilhborough  County 

Palm  Beach  County 

Orange  County 

Georgia 

Gwinnott  Couaty 

oUc  County 

Kentucky 

Trigs  County 

Jefferson  County 

Louisiana 

In  toe  process 

Maryland 

Frederick  County 

St  M  iry*s  County' 

Mississii^i 

Pontotoc 

Gulf  port 

Muida  ShoaJa  High  School 

and  Area  Vocational  Centex 
Minor  High  School 
Jefferaon  County  School  System 
Conecuh  County  Area  Vocational 

Center 

Area  Voatiooal-Technical  lUgh  School 

Lake  Gibeon  Senior  High  School 
Leto  Comprehensive  High  School 
Palm  Batch  Gardens  Senior  High  School 
Apopka  Stnior  High  School 

Meadoweroek  High  School 
Oakland  High  School 
Parkview  Area  Vocation&l  School 
Cedartowtt  Comprehensive  High 
School 

Trigg  County  High  School 
Fairdale  High  School 


Frederick  Vc-Tech  Center 
St  Mary*s  lech  Center 


Pontotoc  Ridge  Area  Vocational 

Center 
Gulf  port  High  School  and 

Vocational  Center 
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North  GtfolL.. 


OUihofflt 


Soutk  Carolina 


Avtiy  County 
SoowHiU 
Rieford 
Charlotte 
Swain  County 
WeWon  City 
Woodward 
Duncan 

Cherokee  County 


Oconee  County 


*  Avery  County  High  School 
CreeM  Central  Hifh  School 
Hoke  High  School 
Myers  Park  Senior  High  School 
Swain  County  High  School 
Weldon  High  School 
.  High  Plains  Area  Vo-Tedi  School 
Red  River  Area  Va*Tech  School 

Cherokee  Area  Vocational  Center 

Gaff ney  and 

BUcksburg  High  School 

Fred  P.  H&mflton  Career  Center 

and  Foot  district  high  schools 


Tennessee 


\  "gniia 


West  Virginia 


Memphis 

Hv..>phreys  County 
Claiborne  County 
Hickman  County 


Rockbridge  Ccuoty 
York  County 
Norfolk  City 

Wheeling 
Clarksburg 

Randolph  County 


Trezevant  Vocational  Center 
Humphreys  County  High  School 

and  Vocational  Center 
Claiborne  County  High  School 

and  vocational  Center 
Hickman  County  High  School  and 

Vocational  Center 

Rockbridge  High  School 
York  High  School 
Norview  High  School 

Wheeling  Park  High  School 
United  Career  Center  acJ 

Feeder  High  Schools 
Randolph  County  VocatiooaN 

Technical  Center  and  Feeder 
High  Schools 


ERIC 
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HEARINGS  FOR 

THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
KASHJN6T0N,  DC 
HARCH  16,  1989 


PRESENTED  BY 
DR.  ETHEL  0.  UA3HINGT0N 
PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCCMENT  OF  BUCK  AMERICANS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY,  Si  ONDARY  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

THE  HONORABLE  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 
CHAIRMAN 
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Good  Horning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Ethel  0.  Washington,  President  of  the 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of  Black  Americans  In  Vocational 
Education  (NAAOAVE).  Tl^e  Association  seeks  to  enhance  the  ability  and 
opportunity  of  Black  Americans  to  provide  service,  leadership,  research 
expertise  and  vocational  advocacy.  The  mission  of  the  Association  alms 
to  identify  and  discuss  critical  issues  affecting  the  extent  of 
participation  of  Black  Americans  in  vocational  education;  to  promote 
recruitment  and  retention  of  Black  students  in  all  areas  and  levels  of 
vocational  education;  to  develop  a  research  based  data  bank  to  provide 
a  rational  basis  for  program  funding  as  a  positive  force  for  those  who 
allocate  funds  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels;  to  provide  a  career 
infonnation  exchange  system  for  vocational  educators  in  the  Assoc1^»t1on; 
and  to  Improve  the  image  of  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  and 
support  Reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D,  Perkins  Vocational  Act.  This  Act 
has  a  goal  the  assurance  of  equal  access  to  quality  vocatioml  education 
programs,    for    a    variety    of    underserved    special    population  groups 

-educationally    and    economically    disadvantaged   NAABAVE  perceives 

vocational  education,  under  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  tool  for  remediating 
some  social  ills  and  many  economic  problems.  The  establishment  of 
"set-asides"  to  target  the  disadvantaged,  the  underserved,  and  those 
in  need  of  special  help  and  services,  as  s^t  forth  in  the  Vocational  Act 
of  1963,  gave  hope  and  help  to  this  category  of  culaens. 

There  is  great  debate  over  the  issue  of  set-asides.  Some  educators  lament 
that  set-asides  create  inflexibility,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  states  and  localities  determine  how  federal  funds  are  to  be  spent 
for  vocitic  al  education.  There  still  remains  a  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  be  attentive  to  Issues  such  as  vocational  equity,  access, 
services,  ^nd  accountability  within  and  among  states.  Reauthorization 
of  the  Perkin;:  Vocational  E(<ucation  Act  must  continue  t*^e  pattern  of 
set-asides  for  ♦.'^e  underserved.  Without  the  commitment,  strong  signals 
will  be  given  thav  could  erode  the  progress  being  made  to  insure  that 
all  populations  will  be  given  an  opportun:t;'  for  economic  independence 
in  our  nation's  schools. 
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Vocational  education  relates  directly  to  the  workforce.  The  key  to  economic 
wealth  is  human  resources.  The  development  of  human  resources  for  the 
work  force  rests  with  vocational  education.  Maintaining  leadership  in 
the  global  area  of  work  is"  a  stature  to  which  vocational  education  must 
hold  firm.  The  increasing  loss  of  work  ethics,  the  increasing  loss  in 
literacy  does  not  bode  well  as  America  competes  in  world  competition. 

In  national  youth  organization  student  competition  held  last  year  in 
Australia,  Korea  won  twenty-one  (21)  medals,  thirteen  (13)  or  which  were 
gold.  The.  United  States  won  five  (5)  medals,  with  one  being  silver. 
This  has  implications  for  the  need  of  stronger  vocational  programs  in 
the  schools  at  the  secondary  level. 

Vocational  education,  not  unlike  all  of  education,  faces  a  great  challenge 
at  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  highly  technological   society,  and 
including  all  citizens  in  a  system  of  education  to  achieve  the  expected 
outcomes. 

Vhe  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  comroitroent  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  to  directly  participate  in  the  purposes  of 
economic  independence  and  educational  excellence  for  youth  and  adults 
in  this  gryjat  nation. 

Vocationej  education  programs  are  the  catalyst  in  assisting  minorities 
in  gaini'ig  high  wage,  technical  skills.  Access  to  quality  programs  will 
be  evermore  critical  in  the  coming  years  because  Black  Americans  are  ov2r- 
represented  in  industries  that  are  losing  jobs,  and  under-represented 
in  the  most  rapidly  o^-ovfing  occupations.  The  slow  gro^^ing  occupations 
are  in  transportation,  machinist  and  assemblers  occupations  where  a  heavy 
concentration  of  Black  Americans  may  be  found.  Technologies  are  eliminating 
jobs  but  mandates  increasing  skills  *or  employees  who  get  the  remaining 
jobs.  This  has  implications  for  vocational  programs  as  well  as  for  the 
composition  of  the  future  work  force,  its  composition  becoming  more  diverse. 
The  diverse  population  include?  minorities  and  women,  with  a  proportion 
of  approximately  70%  B?ack,  20X  kispanic  and.  lOX  Asian. 
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As  a  growing  segment  in  a  tight  labor  market,  the  Black  population  is 
becoming  a  much  more  important  factor  in  U.S.  product! /ity  and  economic 
competitiveness.  Therefore,  major  increases  in  he  Black  population  are 
likely  to  te  among  those  -sfho  are  facing  the  greatest  educational  and 
employment  disadvantages,  necessitating  a  much  higher  degree  of  sensitivity 
to  their  needs  than  has  been  the  case  traditionally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  from  the  Association  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  sociological  study,  however,  some  information  must  of  necessity  havp 
a  research  base.  A  study  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP,  1981)  of  vocational  education  in  Oakland, 
California,  holds  that  the  system  becomes  a  cujse  or  unemployment  among 
Blacks  when  it  trains  youth  for  nonexistent  Jobs  or  provides  inadequate 
preparation  for  Jobs  that  do  exist.  The  study  cited  the  lack  or  neglect 
of  such  programmatic  elements  as  structured  vocational  curriculum,  class- 
room to  work  site  linkage.  Job  placement,  incorporation  of  successful 
experiences  into  the  regular  vocational  program,  and  the  full  use  of  funrs 
availabje  for  disadvantaged  students.  Such  documentation  is  scarce, 
although  prevalent  in  conversation  among  and  between  Black  vocational 
educators.  In  predominantly  Black  schools  .-od  communities,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  inadequate  vocational  programs  to  be  implemented  by  Black 
vocational  educators  who  fear  reprisals  if  they  speak  out  or  try  to  be 
a  change  agent.  Vocational  equipment  in  predominantly  Black  school 
districts  speak  loudly  to  vocational  funding  disparities  when  compared 
to  neighboring  schools  populated  with  non-Black  students. 

A  survey  of  Black  leader's  attitudes  regarding  the  desirability  of  Black 
youth  entering  and  completing  vocational  education  programs  (Randolph, 
1978)  showec  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  combining  quality  vocational 
eoucation  prograrus  with  strong  academic  programs,  a  full  array  of  support 
services,  and  testing  was  required  for  Black  youth  to  be  competitive  in 
the  Job  m/^rket.  They  also  believed  that  Blacks  needed  to  be  overqualified 
to  have  a  fair  chance.  The  question  is  posed  in  a  study  of  vocational 
education  needs  of  Black  Americans  in  Illinois  (King,  Keene,  &  Welch, 
1980).   The  researchers  looked  at  a  number  of  issue  areas  as  they  relate 
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to  Blacki  —  vocational  opportunities,  discrimination,  obtaining  and 
retaining  emp1o>Hient,  educational  preparation,  and  motivation  —  and  asked 
how  much  is  attributable  to  the  system  and  how  much  to  Black  individuals. 
The  question  is  not  answered  in  the  research,  but  it  is  concluded  that 
Blacks  need  to  become  aware  of  more  career  options  anO  encouraged  to  enter 
a  greater  variety  of  career^. 

NAABAVE  is  concerned  that  too  many  Black  Americans  are  not  reaping  the 
full  benefits  of  the  AmeHcan  economic  bounty.  The  work  force  of  far 
too  many  Black  communities  consists  of  a  few  'professionals'  at  one  end 
of  the  employment  spectrum;  a  large  number  of  laborers,  underemployed, 
and  unemployed  individuals  at  the  other  end;  and  not  enough  craftsmen, 
managers,  entrepreneurs,  and  skilled  workers  In  the  middle.  In  Amerfca, 
at  least.  Nr.  Chairman,  the  middle  class  or  middle  income  group  can  be 
and  many  times  is  the  backbone  of  a  community. 

Nr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  NAABAVE  believes  there  are  sociological 
and  historical  reasons  for  the  existence  of  these  factors.  The  over-arching 
reason  is,  of  course,  past  discriminatory  practices  which  have  to  be  solved 
by  the  American  public  —  both  governmental  and  private.  The  other  reason t 
the  adverse  attitude  of  Black  parents.  Black  students,  and  Black  leaders, 
must  be  solved  by  Black  Americans  themselves,  with  the  help  of  federal 
and  state  governments.  This  last  factor  is  one  that  NAABAVE  wants  to 
and  is  trying  to  deal  with. 

Reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  should 
place  emphasis  and  provide  incentives  for  the  articulation  of  secondary 
and  postsecondary  vocational  education  programs  within  local  and  state 
jurisdictions.  Additional  incentive  funding  should  be  directed  toward 
vocational  education  programs  that  clearly  promote  the  reinforcement  of 
general  education  knowledge  as  expected  outcomes  and  to  secondary  and 
post  secondary  institutions  that  design  and  implensnt  effective  recruitment, 
retention  and  completion  of  vocational  programs;  to  state  vocational 
departments  that  increase  their  vocational  adwinistrative  staff  by  8-lOX 
for  the  next  five  (5>  years,  to  local  school  districts  that  monitor 
vocational  spending  so  that  professional  staff  development,  updated 
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equipment  purchases  and  supplies  will  be  prioritized  for  quality  instruction 
in  vocational  education  programs. 

According  to  the  National  Research  Council,  "close  ties  with  business, 
industry,  and  labor  seem  to  be  typical  of  high  quality  vocational  programs." 
Successful  collaboration  efforts  include:  cooperative  education  programs, 
field  trips,  technical  committees  for  curriculum  development,  teacher 
upgrading,  released  time  to  teach  special  courses  in  the  schools,  and 
organizing  foundations  which  cooperatively  work  w.ith  school  programs. 
Reauthorization  should  definitely  provide  for  these  activities  to  transpire. 

Vocational  education  is  both  creative  and  imaginative.  It  is  taught  as 
something  that  has  reality  as  its  base  and  carries  over  as  a  model  for 
higher  order  thinking  skills.  Vocational  education  Is  the  application 
of  problem  solving,  model  building,  getting  along  with  oti.ers,  and  team 
building.  A  great  strength  of  vocational  education  derives  from  its  great 
advertising  quality.  Employers  and  communities  want  and  expect  credibility 
beyond  the  walls  of  schools.  One  of  vocational  education's  most  positive 
forces  for  achieving  credibility  is  the  product  of  its  efforts  —  the 
students  themselves.  Their  participation  in  vocational  student  organization 
activities  within  the  community,  and  performance  on  the  job,  clearly 
demonstrates  practice,  performance,  and  credibility.  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  retain  provisions  in  Reauthorization  efforts  that  allow  expenditures 
for  youth  organization  activities. 

Consun»r  Homemaking  Education  Programs  in  secondary  schools  are  the  only 
family  focused  discipline  in  school  curriculum  offerings.  Some  local 
school  districts  and  even  State  Departments  of  Education  are  deleting 
the  manipulative  skills  development  courses  from  the  curriculum  of  Consumer 
Homemaking  Education  Programs.  Without  those  courses  of  Food  and  Nutrition, 
and  Clothing  and  Textiles,  the  curriculum  is  no  longer  vocational  education 
nor  uniquely  Consumer  Homemaking  Education,  therefore  defeating  intent 
of  the  Voc&tional  Act  and  the  Intent  of  your  Committee  and  ths  Congress. 

Mr.  Chainjun,  NAABAVE  believes  that  eve.i  though  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  ought  to  address  these  issues,  it  does  not  now  adequately 
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do  so.  NAABAVE  recojnmends,  therefore,  that  the  Act  be  amended  to  authoriie 
activities  In  five  (5)  areas  of  major  concern. 

First,  in  urban  areas  and  in  other  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  Black 
American  students,  the  Act  should  authorize  activities  designed  to  get 
Black  parents  ^nd  Black  coir^unlty  leaders  involved  in  the  planning  and 
decision-making  regarding  vocational-technical  education.  Accomplishing 
this  could  be  done  by  authorizing  set-asides  of  up  to  five  (5)  percent 
of  a  district's  allocation  for  professional  personnel  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  u'ack  corarounity  involvement  in  vocational*technical  education, 
at  the  local  levels.  Likewise,  in  states  with  several  areas  of  high 
concentrations  of  Black  students,  adequate  funds  at  the  state  level  should 
be  set  aside  for  state  coordination  of  local  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  purposes  of  Black  parental  and  Black  leadership 
involvement  Is  to  make  them  aware  of  the  content  and  potential  benefits 
of  modem  vocational-technical  education  progi-ams.  This  awareness  will 
help  them  to  make  decisions  about  the  quality  ano  appropriateness  of 
avai^lable  programs  and  how  to  be  sure  that  programs  remain  up-to-date 
and  of  high  quality.  By  becoming  better  aware  of  these  programs  and  their 
potential  benefits  to  students  who  participate  in  them,  Black  parents 
and  leaders  would  likely  change  o**  at  least  ameliorate  their  adverse 
attitudes  toward  vocational-technical  education  programs. 

The  second  problem  relates  to  the  collection  of  primary  vocational-technical 
education  data  bv  -ace.  Collection  of  race  specific  data  wa^  discontinued 
about  a  decade  ag<>.  Hot  having  this  primary  data  readily  available  present 
problems  when  trying  to  determine  how  well  or  hew  poorly 
vocational-techri5cal  education  is  serving  Black  Americans.  NAABAVE  believes 
that  race-specific  data  is  needed  for  statistical  purposes  for  determining 
progress  and  problems. 

The  third  area  concerns  the  shortage  of  Black  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  NAABAVE  believes 
that  the  lack  of  Black  role  models  adversely  affects  Black  students  who 
might  be  inclined  to  go  into  a  vocational- technical  area.    The  Act  should 
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authorize  an  Education  Professions  Developpent  Act- type  program  designed 
to  recruit,  train  and  retrain  Black  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  In  the  high  skill/high  technology  education  areas.  Readily 
available  for  retraining  are  those  Black  educators  currently  In  low  skill, 
non-gainful  employment,  and  obsolete  occupational  areas.  This  program 
needs  to  be  operated  to  meet  the  specific  need  of  specific  types  of 
communities  and  should  carry  with  them  stipends  of  a  sufficient  amount 
to  attract  students  of  hlyh  potential. 

The  fourth  area  Is  designed  to  solve  the  low  participation  , problem  of 
Black  Americans  In  'the  high  skill/high  technology  areas  and  to  Increase 
America's  competitiveness  In  the  worjd.  This  can  be  done  by  providing 
Incentives  for  both  students  and  Institutions,  stipends  Kould  be  provided 
for  Black  students  who  enroll  and  successfully  pursue  courses  In  the  high 
skill/high  technology  areas  and  adequate  percentage  Incentives  above  an 
Institution's  formula  allocation  would  be  given  to  those  Institutions 
which  successfully  recruit  and  train  these  students. 

The  fiftii  and  final  recommendation  alms  to  allow  all  students  to  develop, 
the  skills  for  home  and  family  use  that  will  be  needed  forever. 
Part  B      Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 


From  the  portion  of  the  allotment  of  each  State  under  section 
(101)  111  available  for  this  part,  the  Assistant  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In  conducting 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs.  Such  programs  SHALL 
Include  (1)  Instructional  programs,  services,  and  activities 
that  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  the  occupation  of  homemaking, 
and  (2)  SHALL  Include  Instruction  In  the  areas  of  food  and 
nutrition,  consumer  education,  family  living  and  parenthood 
education,  child  development  and  guidance,  housing,  home 
management  (Including  resource  management),  and  clothing  and 
textiles. 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  HAABAVE,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
address  this  committee.  I  ask  you  ^^nd  the  committee  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  our  recommendations. 


Thank  you. 
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YOUTH  AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURE: 

THE  WILLIAM      GRANT  FOUNDATION 
COMMISSION  ON  WORK.  FAMILY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 
STATEMENT  OF 

GAMUEL  HALPERIN 

Study  Director,  Youth  ind  Am«rtcft*s  Future: 

Tht  WillUm  T.  Grant  Foundation 
Commlsslun  on  Work,  Family  and  CMUsash!p 

As  you  conduct  the  reauthorization  process  for  the  Car!  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Educational  Act,  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  some  of  the  findings 
of  Yauth  and  America's  Future:  Tht  Willli  ^  T.  Grant  Foundation  Commliilon 
on  Work,  Family  and  Citizenship.  This  panel  of  19  distinguished  Americans 
spent  two  years  reviewing  a  rather  vast  body  of  literature  drawn  from 
research  and  demonstrations.  Our  goal  was  to  identify  well-proven  approaches 
to  helping  more  young  Americans  be  successful  in  their  roles  as  workers, 
parents,  and  citizens.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  Commission's  January 
t9SS  Interim  Report,  T^''  Forgotten  K>^ir  Non^nn<>gr  Youth  in  America  (PP. 
50-^1),  includes  some  of  the  things  we  had  to  say  aoout  vocational  or 
occupational  education: 

General  education  is  the  best  preparation  for  effective  individjjol 
functioning  and  responsible  citizenship-^Vocational  education,  including 
guided  work  experience,  is  an  essential,  not  merely  an  elective,  part  of 
general  education.Jrhis  means  that  vnratioK^l  education  is — for  all 
students,  not  just  an  alternative  to  academic  studies  for  the  less 
academically  oriented.  I  vant  the  college-bound  students  to  include 
Yocatlonal  studies  too.  just  as  I  want  to  be  sure  that  students  not  going 
to  college  secure  a  balanced  program  in  academic  subjects..Jrhe  issue 
is...what  kind  of  education  contributes  most  to  economic  competence  and 
satisfaction  in  work  and  life.  ,  ^  ^  , 

John  A.  Goodlad,  A  P*^'^^  ^^^^''^  School 

Vocational  education  enjoys  a  peculiar  status  in  American  education.  It  is  the 

only  part  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  that  has  consistently  been  supported 

by  federal  funds  for  70  years,  a  condition  reflecting  the  expectation  that  it 
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contributes  uniquely  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  nation.  Yet,  that  cotitribution 
has  been  quite  difficult  to  demopstrate  empirically.  Generally,  benefits  to  vocational 
graduates  in  the  labor  market  are  variously  reported  as  small,  unreliable,  or 
nonexistent.  For  the  most  part,  employers  find  that  job-specific  training  is  taught 
better  on  the  job  or  in  specialized,  postsecondary  institutions  than  it  is  in  high 
school  classrooms  that  must  often  make  do  with  outdated  machinery  and  methods. 
Moreover,  employers  arc  loathe  to  hire  young  people  fresh  out  of  high  school  for 
career  opportunity  positions.  Instead,  they  tend  to  search  for  the  sound  work 
habits,  basic  skills,  and  good  interpersonal  and  communication  skills  they  need 
among  those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced. 

Exceptions,  however,  do  exist.  In  some  outstanding  programs,  local  employers 
supply  equipment,  supervision  and  virtually  guarantee  jobs.  Graduates  of  clerical 
programs  in  typing  and  related  skills  that  easily  traasfer  to  business  settings  are 
also  quickly  hired.  Moreover,  thei*-  earnings  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
substantial. 

Vocational  education  also  appears  to  reduce  dropping  out,  even  though 
vocational  students  arc  more  likely  to  leave  school  before  gra.'uation  than  college 
preparatory  or  general  track  students.  This  seeming  paradox  results  from  the 
tendency  of  potential  dropouts  to  transfer  into  the  vocational  track  as  a  last  resort, 
often  when  it  is  already  too  late.  Nevertheless,  many  other  at-risk  students  who 
have  stayed  in  .jhool  have  testified  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  vocational 
courses,  they  too  would  have  dropped  out.  While  not  a  panacea  for  all  youth, 
vocational  education  can  be  an  effective  prevention  strategy  for  some. 

?*lany  students  find  they  learn  basic  skills  and  retain  academic  facts  and 
concepts  far  more  easily  when  they  are  built  into  active,  work-related  learning 
cxpeiienccs.  They  enjoy  worki     in  smaller  groups  with  the  same  students  for  half 
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of  the  day  md  ofteo  thrive  od  the  special  atteDtiOD  that  teachers  in  these  more 
personal  settings  are  able  to  give.  Perhaps  most  important,  many  at-risk  students 
in  vocational  classes  are  .motivated  to  do  well  because  they  can  see  the  connection 
between  what  they  are  learning  in  school  and  their  future  success  in  the  real 
world. 

This  applied  afproach  does  not  mean  that  students  should  be  denied  contact 
with  significant  world  literature  or  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  than  the  most 
practical  writing  skills.  Young  people  who  understand  the  importance  of  carefully 
reading  instructions  to  fill  out  aa  insurance  claim  or  work  permit,  and  will  work 
hard  to  do  so,  can  ftlso  be  helped  to  see  how  reading,  writing,  and  talking  can  help 
them  :hink  about  the  complexity  in  their  own  lives  and  begin  to  handle  som;  of  the 
problems  they  face.  In  the  best  of  current  high  sc'iool  vocational  education 
programs,  this  is  precisely  what  happens.  Instructors  rely  on  a  variety  of  applied 
and  experiential  teaching  methods  to  teach  courses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
academic,  rather  than  strictly  vocational,  in  content. 

We  remain  convinced  that  even  though  most  vocational  education  may  not 
excel  in  preparing  students  for  most  specific  kinds  of  work,  if  redirected  it  can 
offer  an  even  more  valuable  preparation:  a  unique  and  effective  way  for  many 
students  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  and  general  abilities  they  will  need  to  be 
successful  in  a  wide  range  of  endeavors.  We  agree  with  John  Dewey  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  vocational  education  should  not  be  to  provide  narrow 
occupational  training,  but  to  link  education  with  adult  life.  IfV  recommend, 
there/ore.  that  the  goal  of  rocational  education  be  redirected  away  from  specific 
Job  training  to  the  more  realistic  and  valuable  goal  of  motivating  students  to 
acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  ihey  need  /or  both  work  and  ccttve  citizenship. 

In  its  November  198S  Final  Report,  The  Forgotten  Half;   Pathway^  to  Success 
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for  Americana  Youth  and  Young  Families,  the  Commission  again  referred  to  the 
important  role  of  occupational  education  when  it  is  based  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
academic  skills  (pp.  129*131): 

The  Commission  endorses  a  mixture  of  abstract  and  experiential  learning 
opportunities,  a  combination  of  conceptual  study  with  concrete  applications  and 
practical  problem-solving.  That  is  why  we  urge  a  renewed  look  at  some  time*tested 
devices  for  sound  learning:  cooperative  education,  work*$tudy,  apprenticeships, 
internships,  $ervice*learning,  community  service,  youth-operated  enterprises, 
on-the-job  training,  and  mentorship.  As  a  result  of  our  site  visits  as  well  as  our 
surveys,  we  are  convinced  that  these  experienced -based  educational  mechcmsnts 
offer  some  of  the  most  exciting  opportunities  available  anywhere  in  America  for 
sound  learning  and  healthy  personal  development.  For  some  young  people,  certainly, 
they  can  be  vastly  more  productive  than  schools  or  colleges.  And  that  is  why  we 
consider  "educational  institutions"  to  include  not  only  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories,  but  also  other  environments  where  purposeful  and  effective  learning 
can  take  place:  the  workplace,  public  and  non-profit  agencies,  museums  and  cultural 
institutions,  the  media,  youth  agencies  and  community  services,  field  studies  and 
ivorkshops  in  the  out-of-doors,  and  community-based  organizations  in  the  inner  city. 
Trigononetry  learned  in  the  schooPs  machine  shop  or  in  the  workplace  complements 
study  in  the  classroom.  Botany  may  be  learned  in  a  horticultural  laboratory  or  i*\  a 
field  station  or,  better  yet,  in  both. 

And  that  is  wiiy  we  believe  that  properly  conceived  and  directed 
vocational*technical  education,  combining  hands-on  work  experience  with  mastery  of 
academic,  conceptual  materials,  deserves  far  greater  recognition  than  it  currently 
enjoys  among  many  educators  and  policymakers.  The  kina  of  person  who  wants  to 
know  how  to  apply  geometry  before  and  while  learning  the  fiiat  theorem,  or  to 
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overhtu:  t  carburetor  and  valves  before  and  while  learning  the  theories  of 
combustion  a&d  energy  conversion  -  is  often  turned  off  by  a  system  of  schooling 
that  almost  uniformly  insists  that  classroom*taught  abstraction  and  theory  must 
precede  application.  .Stuaects  who  balk  at  conforming  to  the  educator's  notions 
about  "the  proper  order  of  things*  may  wcil  be  deemed  "slow  learners"  and  tagged 
as  potential  educational  failures. 

Learning  best  by  experience  ought  not  bar  youngsters  from  pursuing  advanced 
education  or  succeeding  in  important  areas  of  secondary  school  learning  in  such 
fields  ac  history  and  literature.  There  is  good  evidence  that  skillful  teachers  can 
adapt  such  studies  to  the  learning  modes  and  motivation  patterns  of  a  variety  of 
.'tudentx  Students  who  now  drop  out  of  high  school,  go  to  work,  and  later  enter 
college  at  age  25-40  bear  witness  to  the  potential  now  being  missed  by  the  rather 
rigid  learning  astumptions  of  many  of  our  secondary  schools.  Experiential  learning, 
while  maybe  not  the  best  teacher  for  all.  certainly  deserves  more  centrality  in  the 
constellation  of  ways  we  provide  for  ou.'  youth  to  be  successful  in  life. 

Rather  than  placing  so  large  and  exclusive  a  premium  on  possession  of  a 
diploma  or  degree  and  on  other  forms  of  credentialing  used  as  screening  mechanisms 
for  the  selection  of  winners  and  losers,  employers  need  better  ways  of  assesung  a 
person's  skills  and  competencies,  regardless  of  where  and  under  what  institutional 
auspices  they  were  attained.  Until  these  are  made  available,  however  reluctantly, 
prudence  would  counsel  young  people  to  strive  to  acquire  the  credentials  that  most 
employers  use  to  screen  their  job  applicants.  That  means  graduating  from  high 
school  and  completing  as  many  years  of  formal  education  as  possible. 

The  range  of  existing  post-high  school  educational  options  we  support, 
including  vocational  and  technical  ed  ucation,  paraprofes&ional  training,  and  academic 
study,  is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  diverse  needs,  career  aspirations,  talents, 
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and  learning  styles  of  all  our  young.  However,  we  believe  that  much  more  can  and 
must  be  done  to  encourage  access  to,  retention  hu  and  completion  of  all  forms  of 
education  and  traming  which,  in  turn,  will  help  make  more  of  our  young  people 
successful  as  parents,  workers,  nnd  citizens. 

We  ar<  not  talking  about  second-rate  systems  of  learning.  Rather,  wc  argue 
that  there  are  numerous  avenues  to  learning  and  that  our  expectations  are  too 
frequently  tuned  only  to  narrow,  exclusively  academically-oriented  assumptions. 
Many  who  learn  by  other  modes  could  benefit  from  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  that  respond  to  a  wide  range  of  learning  styles.  And  many  young 
people  could,  in  time,  find  their  way  to  a  successful  college  career  if  they  are  not 
prematurely  labeled  as  educational  "losers." 

The  Commission  supports  strong  instruction  in  core  subjects,  but  we  reject  the 
notion  espoused  by  some  educators  that  high  schools  should  teach  only  academic 
skills  that  are  geared  to  those  going  to  college  and  that  are  ordinarily  taught  in  a 
manner  that  ignores  ihe  learning  styles  of  many  young  people.  Given  the  varying 
needs  of  a  diverse  population  of  learners,  continued  concentrated  on  college«bound 
students  will  c'rive  an  even  larger  percentage  of  our  students  to  educational  failure. 

We  believe  that  there  is  an  important  role  for  hi'vh  quality  vocational-technical 
education  in  the  high  schools,  particularly  when  it  *s  linked  with  postsecondary 
programs  in  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  or  with  ^ntality 
apprenticeship  programs.  Presently,  however,  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
*!ducation  programs  take  an  average  of  two  fewer  academic  courses  than  students  in 
college  preparatory  programs,  while  their  mathematics,  science,  and  English  studies 
are  usually  only  general  survey  courses.  It  is  essential  that  all  vocational  students 
study  significant  subjects  -  history,  government,  chemistry,  literature,  and  algebra, 
for  example  -  and  achieve  appreciation  and  understanding  of  these  areas  that  goes 
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beyond  the  usually  less  demanding  "general  mathematics"  and  "general  sciences" 
courses.  Furthermore,  the  enhancement  of  learning  skills  and  n<>:iible,  problem- 
solving  behavior  must  remain  strongly  x^a  the  agenda  of  vocational  education. 

Education  methods  and  future  work  demands  must  be  better  linked.  While 
ihe  responsibility  of  schools  is  not  solely  to  prepare  students  for  collect  or  work, 
an  emphasis  on  cooperitive  work  strategies,  experiential  learning,  and  instruction 
thcs  requires  thinking  JkMs,  rather  than  rote  memorzation,  better  prepares  younf! 
people  for  the  complex  workplace  they  will  soon  confront. 

Togethc*,  the  schools  and  community  colleges  could  help  to  prepare  many  more 
of  the  Forgotten  Half  for  further  education  or  for  training  beyond  high  school 
leading  to  well-paid  careers  that  do  not  require  a  college  degree.  After  all,  ^hefs, 
plumbers,  electricians,  carpenters,  machinists,  pipe  fitters,  masons,  welders,  di&iel 
mechanics,  and  medical  and  dental  technicians  already  in  short  supply  —  are 
occupations  likely  tp  provide  far  more  employment,  often  at  far  better  wage«,  than 
the  highly-touted  high  tech  jobs.  In  the  longer  view,  high  quality  technical 
education  is  essential  for  the  laoor  force  that  will  produce  an^  sustain  the 
electronic,  biomedical,  aerospace,  and  other  technologies  of  the  21st  century  on 
which  the  well-being  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  will  heavily  depend. 

F.nally,  \  would  like  to  describe  the  Commission's  recommendation  of  Fair 
Cbaactt  Tha  Yoath  Opportmiltlcs  Demonstratloa  Act  This  proposal  is  intended  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  integrated  systems  for  meeting  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  all  young  people. 

This  model  legislation  is  based  upon  extensive  experience  with  student  financial 
aid  programs,  academic  support  services  (tike  the  federal  TRIO  programs),  newer 
efforts  like  the  I  Have  A  Dream  Foundations,  and  a  variety  of  urbnn  scholarship 
guarantee  prograras.  riuancir.i  aid  alone  is  insufficient  to  help  many  young  people 
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enter  and  succeed  in  college  and  other  forms  of  postsecondary  education.  Young 
people,  particularly  those  from  poor  families*  need  to  be  mottvated  to  believe  that 
they  can  successfully  complete  a  program  of  advanced  studies  or  training.  And  they 
often  require  remediation  to  overcome  prior  skills  deficits.  Above  all,  they  require 
counseling  and  career  development,  mentorshiP,  and  encouragement  to  stay  their 
course  of  their  studies.  When  these  supports  are  in  place,  student  financial  aid  is 
most  effective;  when  they  are  not,  discouragement  is  frequent  and  attrition  takes  a 
heavy  toll. 

Our  Fair  Chance  proposal  would  create  a  st&te*approvc.;  locally-administered 
national  demonstration  designed  to  increase  access  to  education,  training  and 
supportive  services  (including  counseling  and  career  development)  for  youth  living  in 
targeted  demonstration  areas.  The  federal  funds  would  flow  to  state  governors  who 
would  select  appropriate  state  agencies  to  prepare  and  carry  out  plans  for  a 
demonstration  that  couid  be  in  a  rural  or  urban  area.  Every  Demonstration  Act 
grantee's  program  should  be  broad  enough  to  support  the  comT>lete  rz^sc  of 
education  and  training:  two-  and  four-year  collegiate  studies  leading  to  an 
appropriate  degree;  vocational-technical  or  career  training  leading  to  a  certificate  or 
diploma;  and  skills  training,  remediation,  ana  counseling  designed  primarily  for  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed.  Each  local  grantee  would  be  required  to  moant  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  program  that  (1)  meets  the  broadest  range  of  young 
people's  needs,  and  (2)  effectively  mobilizes  ihe  full  range  of  existing  education  and 
training  service  providers  in  its  area.  Through  Fair  chance,  the  Commission 
believes  that  many  more  young  men  and  women  will  be  able  to  acquire  the 
education  and  training  that  are  their  best  hope  of  building  careers  of  dignity  and 
contribution  to  American  society. 
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Th«  Dioplacsd  Honenakers  Network  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  sex  equity  set-asides  of  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  The  programs  that  have  been 
established  as  a  result  of  tJie  set-asides  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced 
homenakers  and  their  familiep. 

In  a  recent  Network  report  based  on  census  data,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  11,5  million  displaced 
homemakers  in  this  country.  These  are  primarily  mid-life  and  older 
women  who  have  lost  their  primary  source  of  income  because  of 
separation  or  divorce,  the  death,  long  term  unemployment  or 
disability  of  a  spouse,  or  the  loss  of  public  assistance.  The 
Network  is  comprised  of  nearly  ,1100  local  programs  that  provide  a 
range  of  education  and  training  services  to  assist  displaced 
homtaakers  as  they  enter  or  reenter  the  workforce  and  strive  to 
become  economically  self-sufficient.  Vocational  education  has 
played  an  integral  part  in  the  success  of  many  of  these  women. 

The  Network  has  a  long  history  of  working  at  the  state,  local 
and  national  levels  to  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  services 
to  displaced  homemakers.  We  provide  training  and  terianical 
assistance  on  a  variety  of  issues  to  both  states  and  local  programs 
serving  displaced  homemakers.  These  experiences  have  provided  us 
with  a  real  understanding  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
vocational  education.  We  worked  closely  with  this  committee  during 
the  authorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  in  1984  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  share  cur  views  as  you  work  to  improve  the 
vocational  education  system  through  reauthorization. 

Perkins' represents  Congress'  commitM<;nt  to  increasing,  access 
to  vocational  education  programs  for  those  who  had  traditionally 
been  undorserved  by  the  vocational  education  system.  For  displaced 
homemakers,  this  has  been  a  success.  Through  tht  Binglv-'i  parent  and 
homemaker  set-aside,  displaced  homemakers  have  received  vocational 
services  that  were  not  been  ai'ailable  prior  tc  1984.  We  applaud 
Congress  for  the  role  it  has  played  in  enabling  thousands  of 
displaced  homemakers  to  gain  the  education,  trainin^r  and 
specialized  services  they  needed  to  make  a  successful  transition 
into  the  paid  labor  force. 

The  reauthorization  process  provides  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  renew  its  commitment  to  provide  vocational  training 
for  displaced  homemakers,  and  to  expand  on  the  successes  of  the 
past  four  years.  We  feel  that  the  set-asides  are  more  critical  in 
1989  than  they  were  in  1984  given  the  projections  for  the  future 
workforce. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Workforce  aooo  report  indicates  that 
between  now  and  the  year  2000,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  new 
entrants  to  the  work  force  will  be  women.  By  2000,  women  will 
comprise  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  labor  force.  Many  of  these 
new  workers  will  continue  to  be  displaced  homemakers  who  without 
access  to  quality  vocational  education  programs  are  iil-prepared 
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to  anttt  thtt  d«aand8  of  the  workplace.  Most  displaced  homemakers 
have  rusty  or  obsolete  skills.  In  addition,  census  data  show  that 
less  than  half  of  all  displaced  homemakers  have  completed  high 
school. 

Workforce  2QpQ  also  reports  that  r.  cajorlty  of  all  new  jobs 
will  require  education  or  training  beyond  high  school.  As 
technology  races  towards  t^e  next  century,  all  workers  will  need 
training  and  retraining  to  keep  America  competitive.  For  those 
potential  irorkers  such  as  displaced  homemakers  who  are  lacking  in 
basic  skills  and  recent  training,  access  to  vocational  education 
must  be  a  priority.    The  alternative  is  poverty. 

The  single  parent  and  homemaker  set-aside  has  provided 
displaced  homemakers  with  skills  that  have  contributed  to  America's 
economic  well  being  and  to  the  economic  security  of  their  families* 
Three  in  five  displaced  homemakers  are  living  below  150%  of  the 
poverty  level.  Vocational  training  leading  to  high  wage 
occupations  can  eliminate  trading  economic  dependence  on  a  spouse 
for  dependence  on  government  assistance. 

A  Network  survey  of  sex  equity  coordinators  found  that  in  1988 
the  single  parent  and  homemaker  programs  served  approximately 
212,312  individuals.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  women  served  had 
annual  incomes  of  lass  than  $10,000  when  they  entered  the  programs; 
41%  had  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.  The  services  that  they  have 
received  —  remedial  education,  assessment,  career  and  personal 
cbunseling,  tuition  assistance,  support  services,  literacy,  job 
readiness,  job  placement,  classroom  and  hands-on  skills  ^craining- 
-  have  enabled  them  to  make  a  successful  transition  from  dependence 
to  independence. 

Pr:.jr  to  Perkins  vocational  education  programs  for  displaced 
homemakers  and  other  women  were,  at  best,  scarce.  A  National 
Institute  of  Education  study  found  that  V^-ys  than  1%  of  all  state 
basic  grant  money  was  spent  for  displaced  homemakers,  support 
services  for  women  seeking  to  enter  non-traditional  training  and 
child  care.  Only  0*2%  of  all  state  and  local  matching  funds  went 
for  these  purposes.  The  1981  study  concluded  that  most  states  used 
"paltry  sums,**  made  only  a  token  gesture  towards  providing  services 
for  displaced  homemakers,  and  relied  on  "symbolic  gestures,** 
instead  of  providing  real  incentives  for  encouraging  nontraditional 
enrollment.  However,  since  Perkins,  the  number  of  programs  serving 
displaced  homemakers  has  increased  dramatically,  from  435  in  1984 
to  nearly  1,100  in  1989. 

This  could  not  have  happened  without  the  commitment  of 
Congress  to  improve  accesc  to  vocational  education  for  women  and 
girls*  We  believe  without  this  continued  federal  leadership  and 
commitment  of  dollars,  we  will  see  a  retreat  in  providing  these 
important  services.  Again,  what  Congress  hoped  to  accomplish  by 
establishing  the  set-asides  has  worked.  Because  of  the  poor  track 
record  of  states  in  providing  these  sexrvices  on  their  own,  we  are 
very    wary    of    proposals    which    eliminate    or    diminish  the 
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•ff«ctlv«n*««  of  th*  s«t-ftBlde8.  Instead,  the  reauthorization 
process  should  turn  our  attention  to  how  to  strengthen  and  expand 
this  successful  prograa.  We  offer  the  following  recoaiRQndations 
to  the  comitteet 

Leoislative  P^gomaendations 

1*  Reauthoristt  both  sex  equity  set-asides.  The  prograns 
established  as  a  result  of  the  set-asides  have  made  a  significant 
impact  in  the  lives  of  displaced  hoaeyakers  and  other  women  who 
ha^M  been  served.  Without  these  set-asides  displaced  homemakerfr 
have  extremely  limited  options  for  achieving  economic  sel> 
sufficiency,^ 

2.  inorease  the  3.5%  Sex  Equity  set-aside  to  8.5%  and  target;  it 
to  serving  girls  and  young  vpaeii  under  25  y^ara  of  age,  including 
taen  paranta  and  pregnant  taena*  Services  provided  should  include 
the  full  range  of  vocational  services  including  training, 
counseling,  life  skills  development,  support  and  follov-up  services 
as  well  as  special  programs  to  eliminate  sex  bias  and  sex 
atereotyping  in  vocational  education. 

3.  RexMaa  the  single  Parent/HoaeBaker  8.5%  set-aaide  the  Single 
Parcnt/Boaeaaker/Displaced  Hoaeaaker  set-asida  and  target  it  to 
serve  single  paranta  and  hoaeaakera  over  the  age  of  25  including 
the  full  range  of  vocational  services  including  outraach, 
racruitaent,  counseling,  training,  job  readiness  and  pre-employment 
training,  job  development  and  placement,  support  and  follow-up 
services.  Programs  specifically  designed  for  displaced  homemakers 
to  overcome  the  barriers  to  participation  in  vocational  training 
and  the  obstacles  to  entry  into  the  labor  force  are  to  be  given 
special  emphasis. 

Rationale: 

Changing  the  name  highlights  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
which  was  to  ensure  that  displaced  homomakers  receive  the 
vocational  services,  they  ne«id. 

The  law  currently  targets  8.5%  of  the  basic  state  grant  to 
single  parents  and  homemakers.  When  Congress  established  this  set- 
aside,  it  was  intended  to  address  the  needs  of  adult  women  for 
vocational  tiaining  in  order  to  enter  and  reenter  the  workforce. 
The  3.5%  set-aside  was  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  younger 
wcmen  and  girls  in  vocational  education  (specificall'f  age  14-24). 

After  the  law  took  effect,  the  issue  of  teen  parents  and  their 
needs  began  to  receive  national  attention  and  visibility  It  was 
during  the  mid-eighties  that  the  extent  of  the  problems  ar^-and  teen 
parents  and  the  grim  outlook  for  their  economic  future  were 
documented.  The  result  has  been  that  in  many  states,  the  program 
that  was  targeted  to  meet  tha  needs  of  adult  women  is  being  used 
in  largo  part  to  '•upport  procrams  for  teen  parents  and  prjgnant 
teens.    Given  t'     *  jyor  force  needs  over  the  coming  decades,  older 
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wo»«n  will  play  a  vital  rol«  in  the  workforce  of  th«  future.  The 
s«t<*asid«B  in  vocational  education  ahould  be  adjusted  to  account 
for  the  needs  of  women  of  all  ages. 

4.  Require  that  the  states  distribute  set-aside  funds  on  a 
regaest->for*proposal  basis* 

Rationale:  We  have  found  that  when  funds  are  allocated  by 
formula  some  areas  receive  too  few  funds  to  use  then  effectively, 
and  guidelines  on  how  the  funds  should  be  used  often  are  not  issued 
or  are  not  enforced.  The  findings  of  the  National  Assessment  of 
Vocational  Education  (NAVE)  concur.  Noting  that  the,  median  award 
of  sex  equity  funds  to  school  districts  is  $3,600  and  that  three 
quarters  of  awards  are  for  $9,400  or  less,  NAVE  concluded  that 
**most  grants  designed  to^  promote  sex  equity  are  too  small  to  carry 
out  any  but  the  most  marginal  ai  "-.ivities.**  JCn  many  cases,  the 
result  of  formula  allocation  at  tne  state  level  is  that  the  intent 
of  the  law  is  not  fulfilled.  Distribution  of  funds  through  a 
request-for-proposal  process  would  ensure  that  the  recipients  of 
the  f\mds  receive  enough  money  to  implement  the  set-asides,  in 
addition,  this  process  would  promote  greater  accountability  for  the 
use  of  funds  by  grant  recipients. 

5.  ReqoiM  that  a  fxax-time  sex  equity  coordinator  be  appointed 
to  edminister  bsih  set-asides.  The  sex  equity  coorainator(s) 
should  have  full  administrative  authority  over  the  seb-avides,  and 
accordingly,  shoiad  be  required  to  develop  an  annual  plen  for  the 
use  of  the  set-aside  funds  based  on  the  required  needs  assessmen'., 
manage  the  request-for-proposal  process,  distribute  the  funds, 
monitor  progress  and  evaluate  outoonos  for  both  set-asides.  To 
achieve  this  the  lav  should,  in  the  provisions  for  each  set-aside, 
assign  these  specific  responsibilities  to  the  sex  equity 
coordinator  (s).  These  responsibilities  should  also  be  included  in 
the  list  of  sex  equity  coordinator  functions  listed  in  Title  I  of 
the  Perkins  Act.  The  provision  proposed  in  HR  xx28  that  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  sex  equity  coordinator  devo^^a 
full-time  efforts  to  that  job  should  be  dropped.  The  provision 
that  would  allow  the  state  director  of  vocational  education  the 
discretion  to  decide  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  sex  equity 
coordinator  would  have  e  role  in  administering  the  8.5%  set-eside 
should  also  be  dropped.  ^ 

Rationale:  There  has  been  much  debate  and  confusion  2:bout 
what  the  term  >* administer**  means  with  respect  to  the  sex  equity 
coordinators*  responsibilities.  The  concept  of  administration  must 
be  clarified  to  ensure  that  quality  services  are  delivered  to  the 
targeted  population.   The  i^^^asures  va  suggest  will  accomplish  this. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  some  states  sex  equity  coordinators 
are  excluded  f«.on  decision-making  processes  about  funding.  In 
addition,  they  have  had  s  igni  f  icant  portions  of  their 
responsibilities  **delegated**  to  other  staff  without  their  approval 
and  without  being  given  supervisory  authority  over  such  staff.  Sex 
equity  coordinators  are  seldom  given  access  to  adequate  support 
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staff  nMd«d  to  carry  out  thair  a-'ainistrativa  duties  effectively. 
Such  practices  serve  to  circuavent  the  sex  equity  coordinators 
atainistrative  authority  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  tois  portion  of 

The  aforeaentioned  provisions  proposed  in  HR  1128  would  onlv 
compound  this  undermining  of  the  sex  equity  c^rdinators .  5he 

?iii*:fiorti''^*  ih        P^'^fi**"  "^i"  not  oll?y  fun! 

^«     ^*        "^^^y  coordinator,  but  the  assistance  of 
SSo?SrtoVli'i^'«.*.',\^%  «"°»in9  «>e  state  director  to 

""is?      IJJiit  or  eliminate  the  8.5%  set-aside  from  the  sex  eouitv 

"""l*  fragment  and  weaken  sswilw  to 
den!^*-,??f.'i''^"  "n*'"^  Pf'^tin"-  in  fact,  both  of  these  proposed 
departures  from  current  law  move  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 

plov^L^LTb^e^'^'o^per'"" 

available  a.  needed  to  potential  and  cunSS  partiolpants.  Sop 
the  propoMd  provision  iri  HS  lias  that  would  reSove  non-vicatiMal 

?J  ?  :  Add  clarifying  language  to  the  8.5%  Mt-aside  provision  t  > 
Inolud.  adult  dependent  care  as  an  allowabiriwpport  i^rvlce? 

i  have  taken  the  position  that  pre- 

i-,  f'^  u",*'^^"!"  •"PP<>rt  services  such  as  child  care  are 
SSroiiin"*^"?^*  "^^Vi  "nl«»«  >n  individual   is  alreSd? 

t2«i«  ti  dl«l°fc«H°r^  •ducation  program.  This  is  an  It^rlll 
barrier  to  displaced  homema]cer8  because  they  cannot  receive  the 

S^SJicH  ^Jf^^*?"*  *°  h«v«  even  precluded  suSS 

vof^Mo!.i""V^  ^,  program  participant  has  completed  part  of  a 
vocational  education  program.  In  general,  without  pre-vocational 
^Srticiffi'ar^J?"'  """^  di'»Pl««'»  ho^emaJcers  5r2  ^S!^  ?o 

iBci«d«"??*i^"l<^^'^^f*',*^""'*^y  provided  through  8.5%  programs 
iSS™.  davelopjent,  personal  counseling  and  support 

groups  -  services  that  are  essential  to  the  women  who  participate 
in  these  programs.  Displaced  homemakeis  face  many  difficult 
v2S^M^«.^°  •»Pl°?»«nt  that  result  from  their  unique  eVriences! 
y^S-^  ."'^  counseling  alone  cannot  address  these  barriers.  lA 
"""ifv  *°  Participate  an<i  succeed  in  vocational 
M^ices?  ^""^  vocational  and  other  counseling 

^"        8 '5*  set-aside  provision  allows  for 
S^ni^f""?'  ''H*  dependent  care  -  an  important  need  for 

many  dispaaced  homemafcers  who  are  predominantly  mid-life  and  older 
women.    Olie  suggested  language  will  correct  this  oversight. 

7.  Require  the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  biennial  (once 
every  two  years)  oversight  visits  specifically  to  examine  the 
implementation  of  the  sex  equity  provisions.      Based  on  these 
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findings «  th*  D^partMnt  of  Sdaoation  should  provide  technical 
assistance  and/or  taka  co3n:activa  action  to  addrass  any  violations. 
If  nacassaxy,  tha  Dapartaant  should  fund  appropriata  parsonnal  to 
scco^lish  thii*. 

^  .  Rationalat  Our  work  with  prograas  racaiving  Parkins  funds 
and  tha,sixtaan-8tata  resaarch  of  tha  National  coalition  on  Women 
and  Girls  in  Education  indicate  that  in  many  respects  the  intent 
of  the  law  is  not  being  fulfilled  and  littla  or  no  action  is  being 
tak«i  to  correct  the  discrepancies  between  tha  intent  of  the  law 
and  the  practices  within  states.  As  a  result,  we  believe  that  this 
provision  is  necessary  to  docuaant  violations  and  to  ensure  that 
corrective  action  is  taken, 

Rcqoifa  that  the  General  Accounting  office  conduct  a  study  to 
detaraina  whather  stataa  ara  co^^lying  with  tha  assurance  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  dispXacaf  hoaeaakers  and  those 
with  tha  greateat  financial  need  when  using  funds  allocated  for 
single  parents  and  hoaea&lcers*' 

Rationales  i;ittle  evidence  was  found  to  suggest  that  states 
give  any  special  consideration  to  displaced  hoaaaakers  and  those 
aost  in  need*  A  gao  study  would  identify  thosa  states  that  are  not 
in  coiopliance  with  the  assurance* 

9,  Require  that  tha  aax  equity  coordinator  develop  data  collection 
procaduraa  appropriate  to  the  twget  jjopulationa  being  aarvad  by 
the  aet-aaidas.  The  procadurea  ahould  provide  infontation  about 
program  aarvicaa  and  outcoaea  as  wall  aa  yihQ  i»  being  aarvad* 

Rationales  Thia  raquiraaent  will  proaote  effective  evaluation 
of  both  needa  and  aervicea  to  diaplaced  hoaenakers* 

10,  Strengthen  the  language  in  tha  Sax  Equity  and  single 
Fairant/HoaaaaJcer  aet-aaida  proviaiona  to  anaure  that  tha  aervicea 
under  theae  aet-asides  can  be  providtftd  by  coaaunity-baaed 
organisationa  that  have  daaonatrated  cf fewftiveneaa  in  aarving  the 
targeted  populationa. 

Rationale:  This  would  eliniuate  the  practice  of  states 
limiting  or  excluding  community-based  organizations  from  receiving 
set-aside  funds.  At  tha  same  time,  it  would  help  ensure  that  only 
those  community-based  organizations  capable  of  effectively  serving 
the  targeted  populations  would  receive  f»  ^-Is,  This  is  especially 
important  for  older  and  minority  displace  homemakers  who  are  more 
likely  to  seok  services  from  a  CBO  than       education  institution. 

11,  Require  that  no  portion  of  student  fi**«mciai  aid  received  by 
a  stuuc^nt  ba  counted  as  income  or  resources  in  determining 
aligibil  ity  for  any  other  assistance  program  fiui<?ed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  federal  dollara* 

Rationale:  under  current  lav,  tne  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service 
(FNS)  counts  student  financial  aid  administered  through  Perkins 
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Title  XX-A  as  income  in  deteraining  eligibility  for  food  stamps. 
Xn  addli:ion,  FKS  penalises  women  who  are  less  than  full-time 
students  by  counting  their  supplementt&l  child  care  and 
transportation  monies  against  their  food  stamp  allotment.  The 
result  is  that  financially  disadvantaged  women  are  forced  to  choose 
between  a  decrease  in  their  food  stamp  allotment  and  attending 
their  local  community  college.  This  is  contrary  to  Perkins*  stated 
purpose  of  bringing  more  women  into  the  vocational  education 
system. 


These  recoamandations  are  will  s^renghten  the  effectiveness 
of  the  set-asides  without  reneging  n  Congress*  commitment  to 
expanding  displaced  homemakers*  options  for  achieiving  economic 
self-sufficiency.  The  Displaced  Homemakers  Network  looks  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  this  important  effort.    Thank  you. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To  the  Chair  and  other  members  of  the  committee  and  fellow 
panel  members:  I  bring  you  greetings  from  usually  sunny  Southern 
California  and  the  Los  Angele's  Unified  School  District,  where  it 
has  been  cloudy,  rainy,  and  cold  by  our  standards  for  the  past 
week. 

I  e^r e s s  my  p eraonal  app r ec iat ion  for  be ing  inv ite d  to 
share  a  few  thoughts  with  you  on  this  somevhat  controversial 
issue. 

In  my  short  discus&ion  with  you  today,  I  hope  to  provide  you 
with  the  perspective  of  the  student  who  is  marginal  in  his/her 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  school.  I  will  also  touch  on  the 
btudent  who  has  to  make  it  on  his/her  own. 

I  also  hope  to  provide  you  with  information  that  will  touch 
a  new  cord  of  concern  for  the  students  who  gain  attention  because 
of  negative  statistics,  yet  who,  with  a  few  thoughtful  policy 
decisions,  could  be  among «the  positive  statistics. 

I  will  diocuss  those  students  who  seem  to  have  been 
unintentionally  affected  by  the  recent  wave  of  reform  policies, 
and  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  impact  these  policies  have  had  on 
the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services. 

The  primary  document  s  used  to  deve  lop  the  discus  s  ion 
material  are  Vocational  Education  at  a  Crossroads,  prepared  for 
the  California  State  Department  of  Education  in  1986,  and 
Dropping  Out.  Losing  Out,  the  High  Cost  for  California,  prepared 
toy  the  California  Assembly  otrice  ot  Research,  September  1985 • 

I  also  took  time  to  discuss  the  issue  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  and  the 
spirit  of  the  information  received  in  those  discussions  is 
reflected  in  my  presentation. 
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BACKGSOOMD 

The  LOS  Anaeles  Unified  School  District  is  the  second- 
largest  school  district  in  the  nation  and  is  reflective  of  the 
staggering  school  population  growth,  urban  complexities,  and 
ethnic  diversicy  that  face  many  other  school  districts  in  the 
nation,  our  school  district  with  an  average  increase  of  7,300 
students  per  year  for  the  past  five  years  is  experiencing  the 
unprecedented  challenge  of  providing  educational  programs  and 
support  services  attuned  to  the  needs  of  students  from  over  80 
different  countries  with  nearly  as  many  languages. 

With  a  begim,ing  enroll^,ent  this  year  of  more  than  825,000 
students  in  grades  K-12  and  adult  education,  the  combined  ethnic 
minority  equals  83  percent,  of  which  56  percent  are  Hispanic,  19 
percent  are  Black,  al.^st  7  percent  are  Asian,  and  1  percent  is 
native  American. 

The  District's  Division  of  Adult  and  Occupational  Education 
serves  over  500,000  adults  and  youth  over  the  course  of  a  year  - 
the  largest  nunO^er  of  any  district  in  the  nation.  The  programs 
Offered  are  a  "safety  net"  or  "second  chance"  for  those  young 
people  Who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  or  are  facing  the 
possibility  Of  dropping  out,  and  for  the  n,any  adults  who  are 
attempting  to  enter  or  reenter  the  work  force.  The  academic  and 
Job-Skills  classes  offered  reflect  the  ever-changing  and  diverse 
needs  of  tos  Angeles-  socioeconomic  environment.  For  example: 
o       over  200,000  youth   and  adults  receive  English-as-a-second 

language  instruction  ' 
o       Ovor  120,000  youth  and  adults  receive  job-skills  training 


o       Over  10,000  adults  are  participating  in  literacy  programs 
o       Over  60,000  high  school  youths  participate  in  our  programs 

for  dropout  prevention 
o       Over  129,000   anmesty  applicants  have  participated  in  our 

special  program  since  May  1988 
o       Over    3,000    students    participate    in    a    specific  dropout 

recovery  program. 

SZAKIHING  TBS  REFt»tM  IMITIAinVBS 

When  analyzing  the  effects  of  education  reforms,  it  is 
helpful  first  to  revisit  conditions  thFc  existed  when  the  reforms 
were  initiated  and  to  review  the  specific  reform  movements • 

During  the  1970 's  California's  public  education  system,  as 
well  as  systems  across  the  country,  was  faced  with  high  inflation 
costs,  dropping  enrollment,  and,  unique  to  California,  reduced 
income  due  to  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  under  Proposition  13.  As 
a  result,  financing  for  the  average  California  classroom  was 
reduced  by  nearly  $7,000.  Further,  the  federal  government's 
report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  spoke  of  declining  academic  standards 
nationwide  and  related  effects  this  would  have  on  our  social  and 
economic  health. 

California  led  the  way  in  responding  to  this  report  by 
approving  its  major  reform  bill.  Senate  Bill  813,  the  Hughes-Hart 
Educational  Reform  ^ct  1983.  This  bill  authored  by  the  chairs 
of  the  education  cojwnitteos  of  both  houses  of  the  California 
Legislature  amended  the  California  Education  code  by: 
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o       Increasing  high-school  graduation  requirements   to  include 
greater   emphasis    on   academics,    including   math,  English, 
social  studies,  language  arts,  and  basic  science 
o       Creating  longer  school  days  and  school  years  to  accommodate 

a  more  rigorous  academic  program 
o       Requiring  additional  teacher  training 
o       Increasing  teacher  pay 

When  this  bill  was  passed,  it  was  supported  by  employer 
groups  who  felt  that  the  most  essential  needs  for  high-school 
graduates  were  literacy,  basic  mathematics,  positive  work 
attitudes,  and  the  ability  to  learn.  This  does  lead,  however,  to 
the  question,  "What  effect  has  this  reform  had  on  our  education 
system,  our  students  in  general,  and  specifically,  on  our  Black 
and  Hispanic  students?"    The  answer  is  cr  ..plex. 

On  the  surface,  the  general  consensus  from  education  leaders 
is  that  positive  results  have  been  realized.  Examination  of  data 
will  show  improved  test  scores  and  increased  numbers  of  high 
school  students  entering  college  or  four-year  universities. 

For  certain  Black  and  Hispanic  students,  positive  gains  have 
been  achieved  in  these  categories,  not  only  by  those  students  who 
are  academically  able,  but  also  by  those  who  possess  the  self- 
motivation  and  desire  to  pursue  a  college  education. 
Unfortunately,  a  disproportionate  number  of  Hispanic  and  Black 
students  are  among  the  high-risk,  non-college-bound  groups  that 
require  extraordinary  efforts  if  we  are  to  reach  them. 
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Overall,  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  educational 
reform  must  acJcnowledge  that  although  academic  gains  have  been 
achieved,  these  gains  are  overshadowed  by  the  wore  rapidly 
incraasing  ethnic  and  demographic  factors  that  pose  barriers  to 
growing  numbers  of  non^colleqe-bound  students.  X  report  by  the 
William  T.  Grant  Foundation  Commission  on  Work,  Family  and 
Citizenship,  entitled  The  Forgotten  Half;  Non-College  Youth  in 
America,  dated  January  1988,  refers  to  this  group  as  the 
"forgotten  half." 

The  current  education  reform  initiatives  have  offered  little 
benefit  to  the  non-college-bound  student.  New  reform  initiatives 
must  be  pursued  to  account  for  and  recognize  the  value  of  this 
youth  group. 


The  "forgotten  half,"  or  more  accurately  stated,  the 
"forgotten  80  percent"  includes  20  million  high-school  youth  who 
have  dropped  out,  or  are  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out.  Also 
included  are  the  growing  number  of  youth  who  have  discovered  that 
a  high  school  diploma  is  no  longer  a  guarantee  of  success— they 
manage  to  graduate  but  still  lack  the  necessary  skills  to  enter 
postsecondary  education  or  to  enter  employment  at  an  adequate 
income  level.  Largely,  they  are  the  men  and  women  who  determine 
the  well  being  of  our  American  family,  society,  economy,  and 
democracy. 


WBO  ASH  THB  "FOBOOTTEK  HALF" 
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Consider  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  "forgotten 
half"; 


o 


Young  workers,  age  20-24.  suffer  extremely  high  unemployment- 
rates:  20.3  percent  for  Blac^^s  and  11  percent  for  Hispanics 
(1988) 

Teenage  unemployment  remains   high:     15.8   percent  for  all 

teenager;  32.4  percent  for  Black  teenagers 

Income  is   at  poverty  level   and  is  continuing  declining. 

Male   workers'    real    ^nean   income    in   1986    was   $9,027,  as 

compared  to  13  years  earlier  when  it  was  $12,166  (in  1986 

dollars) 

Real  median  income  for  families  headed  by  20-24  year  olds 
decreased  by  27  percent  from  1973-1986 

Home  ownership  for  this  group  decreased  by  nearly  10  percent 
to  29.1  percent 

Only  6.3  percent  of  aU  single-parent  families  are  able  to 
afford  house  payments 

The  proportion  of  single  parents  who  rent  has  doubled  since 
1973?  it  is  estimated  that  81.1  percent  of  their  income  goes 
toward  rental  costs 

In  1986  one-third  of  the  families  headed  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  25  were  at  poverty  level-triple  the  rate  for  all 
American  families  and  more  than  double  the  rate  for  such 
families  in  19S7 
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WHY  XS  THB  "FOROOTTBM  RJOF**  INCRBASIMQ? 
^ce  again,  it  would  appear  that  the  educational  reform 
initiatives  that  emphasize  only  academic  excellence  have  little 
impact  on  the  »«forgotten  half/'  or  they  may  even  contribute  to 
their  growing  numbers.  Certainly,  many  forces  beyond  the  control 
of  the  school  system  contribute  to  the  increased  dropout  and  low- 
achievement  rates,    statistics  show,  for  example,  that: 

One  in  every  fivo  children  in  California  public  schools 
lives  in  poverty  and  is  underprepared  upon  entering  school 
One  in  every  six  children  was  born  in  another  country  and 
most  lack  English  Tangunge  or  academic  proficiency 
According  to  the  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  percentage  of  Hispanic  students  in  California  is 
expected  to  increase  from  30.7  percent  to  35.1  percent  by 
the  year  2000.  (The  Los  Angeles  tmified  school  District's 
Hispan*  enrollment  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  from 
the  current  level  of  56  percent. ) 

California  school  enrollment  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  100,000  students  per  year,  forcing  the  state's 
education  budget  allocation  to  grow  rapidly,  just  to  keep 
pace  with  the  per-student  spending  rate. 


WHAT  SKILLS  ARE  NXBDSD  FOR  SUCCESS? 
Nearly   two   years   ago,    the    Los    Angeles   County  Economic 
Roundtablo  issued  a  policy  statement  entitled  "Human  Resources 
are  the  Foundation  for  Future  Economic  Growth,"  which  noted  that 
work  force  productivity  and  corresponding  improvements  in  livinj 
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standards  are  in  lirge  n^easure  contingent  upon  an  accessible  and 
effective  public  school  system.  Today  the  message  is  the  same. 
This  belief  is  supported  in  numerous  reports  that  discuss  the 
existing  mismatch  between  skills  of  the  current  and  emerging  work 
force  compared  to  skills  required  by  employers,  and  skills  and 
attitudes  needed  to  contribute  positively  to  our  economy  and 
society. 

The  Hudson  Institute's  Workforce  2QQQ  summarizes  some  of  the 
prevalent,  but  by  no  means  unanimous,  views  of  the  economy: 
o      Our  economy  will  grow  at  a  healthy  pace,  with  manufacturing 

comprising  a  diminishing  portion 
o       Service  industries  will  greatly  increase  and  represent  the 

majority  of  new  jobs  and  wealth 
o      The  work  force  will  grow  slowly,   and  with  the  number  of 

youth   declining,    will    consist    of    larger    proportions  of 

older,  female,  minority,  and  disadvantaged  employees 

CALIFX>RMIA  SCHOOL  REFORM  AHD  VOCATICHAL  KDUCATIOH 
The  goal  of  the  reform  movement  remains  popular  in  many 
circles.  A  report  prepared  in  1986  for  the  California  state 
Assembly,  Vocational  Education  at  a  Crossroads .  asks  a  vital 
question  pertineat  to  today's  discussion:  what  effect  has  the 
reform  movement  had  on  (1)  the  curtailment  of  needed  vocational 
education,  and  (2?  the  intensification  of  "high  risk"  youth 
problems? 
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Effects  on  Vocational  Education 
The  report  asks  whether  the  academic  emphasis  of  the  reforms 
has  restricted  available  vocational  education  choices  and  reduced 
funds  available  to  maintain  top-quality  vocational  programs.  A 
basic  concern  about  these  possible  losses  Is  whether  the 
non-college  bound  student  will  be  prepared  to  go  Into  the  world 
of  work  with  a  marketable  skill  for  which  a  self-supporting  wage 
can  be  earned.  Two  other  concerns  relates  to  the  college-bo\md 
student:  (1)  Will  the  student  have  acquired  a  skill  on  which  to 
fall  back  If  the  college  career  has  to  be  postponed  or 
x:*ixminated7  and  (2)  will  the  student  who  must  work  part-time 
have  a  skill  adequate  to  assure  lnc<^  that  would  enable  the 
student  to  complete  school?  The  report  states  that  there  Is 
evidence  that  some  California  students  may  acquire  needed  skills 
by  attending  community  college,  but  a  significant  number  of 
high-school  students  will  have  a  limited  opportimlty  to  acquire 
skill  training  beyond  their  K-12  experience. 


Intensification  of  "High-Rlsk**  Youth  Problem 
Youth  plagued  with  personal  disadvantages  such  as  teen-age 
pregnancy,  cumulative  scholastic  deficiency,  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse,  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  limited  English  proficiency, 
and/or  poverty  are  thought  to  be  at  risk  in  a  highly  academically 
oriented  environment.  The  report  alludes  to  concern  that  these 
negative  conditions  fosters  more  school  failures,  diminish 
student  maturation  efforts  and  increase  dropout  rates.  Although 
the  report  does  not  say  that  the  feared  outcomes  are  inevitable, 


it  does  note  that  "on-line"  educators,  including  teachers  and 
|,  principals,     strongly    believe    that    the     increased  academic 

l_  requirements  generated  by  the  reform  movement  have  a  negative 

Impact  on  the  marginal  student. 

r  ^ 

^  TIME  SPACE  IS  LIMITED 

tZ  clear  that  students  have  a  limited  amount  of  time 

I:  available    in    which    to    take    courses    to    satisfy    the  basic 

graduation  requirements.  In  California,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
I  our  senate  Bill  813,  a  typical  student  needed  209  course  units  to 

I-  graduate,   of   which  112   were   to   be   academic    units.     SB  813 

K  required  students  to  complete  130  academic  units.    This  change 

[J"-  results  in  a  19-percent  reduction  in  the  students'  time  available 

electives.     The  students'    discretion  to  choose  vocational 
.  education  and/or  other  electives  as  part  of  their  course  work  is 

1;.  reduced. 


A  Stanford  University  study  of  20  comprehensive  high  schools 
showed  a  decrease  of  lfe»2  percent  in  vocational  courses  offered 
following  enactment  of  SB  813  and  an  increase  of  6.5  percent  in 
academic  offerings  for  the  same  period,  me  study  showed  that 
the  greatest  decline  occurred  in  home  economics.  Courses  such  as 
foods,  clothing,  personal  economics,  and  parent  education  were 
high  on  the  list  of  reductions.  Needless  to  say,  these 
life-skills  courses  are  fundamental  to  the  needs  of  many  young 
people  who  must  otherwise  move  into  v'^e  world  of  adulthood  like 
a  non-swimroer  into  an  olympi«  swiitming  pool  that  has  no  sides  or 
shallow  end. 


^  reductions  in  courses  such  as  automotive  repair,  metals, 

and  drafting  ranged  from  9  to  12  percent.    Business  education 

|-         course   offerings,    including   accounting,    business    law,  office 

I  practice ,^  shorthand,  and.  typing,  were  reduced  aJ>out  10  percent. 

This- occurred  even  though  the  California  Employment  Development 

^  Department -reveals  that  in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area,  the 

state's  largest  job  ^iiarket,  the  highest  occupational  demand  in 

I'  this  decade  has  been  tor  secretaries. 

I-  *  special  survey  of  selected  superintendents,  principals, 

and  vocational-education  teacheri,  revealed  their  belief  that 
|;  reform  was  the  direct  cause  of  reduced  student  participation  in 

j>  vocational   education.     The    same    survey  revealed    that  these 

on-line  educators  .  lieved  that  the  trend  would  continue. 

I 

f  ^®  effect  of  the  reform  movement  is  evidenced  in  my  own 

V  ^         district  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  vocational  education 

teachers  between  1983-84  and  1988-89.  In  1983-84  the  Los  Angeles 
[  Unified  School  District  had  274  vocational  education  teachers  in 

!  the   comprohcnsivo   high   schools   and    296   vocational  education 

teachers  in  the  Junior  high  schools.  This  year,  1988-89,  there 
-  are  227  In  senior  highs  and  183  in  junior  highs,  a  reduction  of 

i  17  percent  and  34  percent,  respectively. 


Differences  in  student  participation  are  alco  notable. 
Senior  high  vocational  education  enrollment  went  tram  32,406  in 
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1983  o  26,526  in  1987.  As  with  the  teachers,  the  junior-high 
cnange  was  more  dramatic.  There  were  40,014  vocational  education 
students  in  1983;  in  1987,  there  were  21,676. 

The  loss  in  vocational  education  participation  opportunities 
for  students  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  students'  secondary 
schooling  clearly  does  not  afford  them  the  chance  to  be  prepared 
to  live  as  independijnt  adults.  In  addition,  the  student  who  is 
inclined  to  go  to  college  hat  a  decreased  chance  of  working  his 
or  her  way  through  school.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  many 
students  will  have  no  choice  of  jobs  other  than  minimum-wage, 
part-time  employment  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  learn  a 
skill  that  will  make  them  marketable  for  a  higher  wage. 


RlSiiS  FOR  STUDENTS 
A  study  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Calif  ornia  •  Assembly  in 
1985  noted  a  dramatic  increase  of  dropouts  in  the  first  part  of 
the  1980* s.  A  1986  policy  seminar  paper  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Stern's,  Reducing  the  High  School  Dropout 
Rate  in  California,  notes  that  evidence  exists  to  support  the 
notion  that  the  availability  of  vocational  education  helps  retain 
marginal  students.  Vocational  Education  at  a  Crossroads  states, 
"If  these  courses  encourage  continued  school  attendance  among 
dropout  prone  students,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
curtailment  of  ^hese  programs  will  increase  dropout  rates." 
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The  latter  paper  further  notes  that  other  research  confirms 
the  iJnpor^ance  of  the  contribution  of  vocational  education  to  the 
retention  of  inarginaX  students.  The  research  isolated  a  number 
of  program  components  that  when  appropriately  integrated 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  dropout  behavior,  including  (i) 
the  capacity  to  identify  potential  dropouts,  (2)  the  capacity  to 
separate  high-risk  youth  and  place  them  in  new  environments  to 
meet  their  needs,  (3)  the  use  of  vocational  and  out-of -class 
learning  to  teach  basic  skills,  (4)  intensive  and  flexible 
programming,  (5)  the  integration  of  many  program  resources,  (6) 
the  targeting  of  limited  resources  to  the  most  needy  students, 
and  (7)  student  evaluation  and  performance  standards. 

The  studies  observed  further  that  vocational  education  is 
consistently  a  critical  element  for  retaining  dropout-prone 
Students.  A  frequently  accepted  explanation  is  that  vocational 
education  provides  a  hands-on  medium  for  teaching  basic  academic 
skills  to  students  who  do  not  learn  well  in  the  abstract. 
Vocational  educators  also  contend  that  the  daily,  one-step 
successes  of  vocational  education  students  encourage  them  to 
remain  in  school. 

An  exploratory  survey  of  selected  California  administrators 
and  vocational  education  teachers  revealed  their  beliefs  that  the 
reform  academic  requirements  probably  contributed  to  the  dropout 
problem  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    These  same  respondents  thought 
that  while   the  new   requirements  would   help  overall  academic 
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achievement  scores  to  rise,  the  added  requirements  would  Increase 
the  number  of  remedial  students,  reduce  services  to  students  with 
special  needs,  and  increase  dropout  rates.  There  were  mixed 
feelings  about  the  reform's  lon9*-term  effect.  Persons  working 
directly  in  a  vocational  education  job  concerned  that  the 
long-term  consequences  would  cause  an  increase  in  dropout  rates. 

Few  of  the  respondents  thought  that  the  new  requirements 
would  be  perceived  by  students  as  a  challenge  to  be  overcome.  On 
the  other  hand,  Wehlage,  in  a  1983  Phi  Delta  Kappa  article, 
suggested  that  increased  vi^Tor  in  both  vocational  and  academic 
classes  can  foster  improvement  in  student  achievement  and, 
possibly,  dropout  rates. 

To  sumnarize,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conclude 
unequivocally  that  reform  causes  dropouts,  one  can  conclude  that 
since  participation  in  vocational  education  has  been  shown  to 
reduce  dropouts,  limiting  the  vocational  education  opporttmities 
can  be  expected  to  contrib^ite  to  this  severe  problem. 
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NEW  PROGRAMS 

A  draft  copy  of  California  Pl«n  for  Career-VoeaMnn»i 
Education;  Part  I;  Pollev  n<r^oM^.,  January  1989.  developed  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  California 
Community  Colleges  Chancellor's  Office,  states  that  over  30 
percent  of  all  California  students  who  begin  high  school  drop  out 
before  graduating,  with  inner-city  schools,  the  rate  approaches 
50  percent.  Multiple  factors  contribute  to  dropout  behavior, 
such  matters  as  truancy,  teen  age  pregnancy,  involvement  in  crime 
and  gang  warfare,  and  a  student's  literacy  level  all  play  a 
collective  role  in  a  student's  daily  decision  whether  to 
participate  or  not  to  participate  in  school. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  illiteracy,  schools  tend  to  increase 
a    student's    time    in    academic    courses.      Students    may  find 
themselves  in  these  academically  oriented  programs  while  knowing' 
full  well  that  they  will  be  going  into  the  world  of  work  when 
school  is  finished. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Economic  Roundtable  and  other 
employers  constantly  tell  us  they  need  two  main  attributes  in  a 
new  employee:  the  potential  employee  should  be  trainable  and 
socially  mature.  Yet  a  discussion  with  the  principals  of  my 
district's  occupational  centers,  they  all  noted  that  none  of  them 
knew  of  an  ojaployer  calling  and  asking  only  for  a  person  who  is 
trainable  and  socially  mature.     Every  call  they  received  for  a 
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potential  «„pioyee  was  for  a  person  who  had.  in  addition,  a 
particular  skill. 


vocational  education  with  specific  skill  foundations  can  be 
meaningful  for  all  students.  However,  to  some  extent,  we 
educators  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
pencil-«.d-paper  tasks  because  of  economics.  Alternative 
means  of  presenting  information  and  skills  training  are  costly, 
and  we  as  a  people  have  not  iwide  a  c««nitment  to  provide  the 
resources  and  equipment  that  will  offer  exciting  learning 
experiences  and  keep  abreast  of  current  technology. 


Particularly  hard  hit  are  "the  forgotten  half."  primarily 
«anority  students  who  need  that  extra,  sustained  push.  Federal 
assistance  has  provided  supplemental  help  to  districts  heavily 
impacted  with  negative  enviromnental  factors.  This  kind  of 
assistance  must  continue. 


in  California  a  bill  focused  on  dropout  recovery  was  passed 
in  1985.  This  bill,  senate  Bill  65.  authored  by  State  Senator 
Art  Torres,  provided  for  settings  that  offer  educational 
opportunities  in  flexible  learning  environments,  m  Los  Angeles, 
the  great  majority  of  these  opportunities  are  offered  at  our 
district's  skills  centers  or  occupational  center  sites.  This 
program  served  3.400  students  last  year  and  has  already  served 
2.000  this  year.  Our  staff  is  convinced  that  the  success  of  the 
program    is    ^„    part    due    to    the    availability    of  vocational 
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education  opportunities.  This  effort  is  also  thought  to  be 
having  an  v  f  f  ect  on  the  leveling  out  of  the  attrition/dropout 
rate  that  has  plagued  officials  and  community  persons  for  the 
last  decade. 


The  evidence  indicates  that  when  one  part  of  the  educational 
delivery  system  is  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  another,  a 
substantial  portion  of  students  will  go  through  the  system  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  the  policy.  In  this  case,  we  have  seen 
that  fewer  vocational  education  classes  are  now  available  since 
the  advent  of  che  current  education-reform  wave,  with  the  result 
that  more  students  drop  out  or  graduate  from  high  school  without 
a  salable  skill,  an  absolute  necessity  for  students  who  are  not 
col lege -bound. 

Our  com^nitjnent  should  be  to  enhance  all  elements  of  our 
education  system,  rather  than  to  build  up  one  segment  at  the  cost 
of  another. 

Reform  is  a  well-meant  effort  to  improve  ;.he  education 
offered  by  our  public  institutions.  In  its  present  form, 
however,  vocational  educators  see  it  as  a  "Voc  Buster"  designed 
to  clean  up  the  dust  of  academic  inade<iuacy  that  has  blown  across 
the  prairie  of  American  educatioii.  Instead,  the  "buster"  spews 
out  disaster  for  many  students  who  would  find  success  in  the 
hands  on  opportunity  offered  by  the  vocational  education  setting. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  REDCOMMENDATIONS 
Egulproent 

Vocational  education  equipment  in  schools  across  California 
is  often  out  of  date  and  in  need  of  repair.  The  sentiments  o^ 
the  local  citizen  who  says,  "I  am  not  going  to  pay  more  for 
schools"  will  probably  hurt  us  all.  Although  the  upgrading  of 
local  schools  is  traditionally  thought  to  he  a  local 
responsibility,  a  poorly  equipped  vocational  program  in  Los 
Angeles  can  hare  long-term  cost  implications  for  any  other  city 
in  the  nation.  If  an  -Angeleno  settles  in  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  he  or  she  will  still  have  to  learn  a  skill  on 
proper  equipment  in  order  to  be  a  productive  roe'^r  the 
conmunity. 


A  setaside  allocation  for  equipment  should  be  a  continuing 
part  of  the  Act. 


Capital  outlay  for  such  purposes  as  shop  alteration  and/or 
modernization  should  be  an  eligible  expense  as  an  adjunct  to  any 
equipment  authorization  that  is  finally  approved. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  I  hope  the  committee  will  consider  the 
following: 

Funding  eligibility  for  five-year  development  and 
implementation  efforts  to  coordinate  curricula  in  high-school  and 
coinraunity  college  vocational  subjects  that  would  develop  and 
encourage  articulation  between  high  schools  and  coranunity 
colleges . 

Allowing  funds  to  flow  •  directly  to  school  districts  large 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  meet  requirements  and 
performance  expectations  of  the  Act. 

Funding  for  continued  educational  services  to  adult  clients 
who  have  met  the  minimum  educational  requirements  of  the  amnesty 
program. 

Funding  specifically  in  adult  education  programs  to  be  used 
for  vocationally  related  English  and/or  literacy  instruction,  as 
well  as  vocatioaal-skill'^  instruction. 

Funding  for  the  develojnnent  and  implementation  of  pilot, 

vocational    education  efforts    with    particular    emphasis  on 

technology  principles  to  supplement  instruction  in  grades  6 
through  8. 
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Chairman  Hawkins>  honorable  committee 
members*  staff  and  guests* 

I  have  been  asked  to  focus  my  comments  on 
the  "appropriate  roles  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  Institutions  in  vocational  education*** 
with  special  attention  to  the  concept  of  "tech 
prep  .'-cation. 

I  am  delighted  to  do  this  because  I  believe 
that  no  concept  or  program  model  holds  ^^ore 
promise  for  meaningful*  effective  reform  and 
improvement  of  technical  and  vocational  education 
for  our  youth  than  tech  prep.    I  make  this  claim 
on  the  basis  of  solid  experience  with  the  program 
and  daily  struggles  with  the  new  detviands  facing 
occupational  education — doinands  which  public 
schools  and  community  co  .^<jes  must  surely  meet 
together. 
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Let  n3  urge  you  from  the  outset  of  my 
remarks^  then*  to  give  your  full  support  to 
H.R.  22  introduced  by  Represeatatlve  wmiam 
Ford#  and  perhdps  to  go  beyond  this  Inportant 
bin  wich  additional  changes  U  the  Carl  Perkins 
Act* 

^^y  raxlonale  for  this  recommendation  Is 
strategic*  econonlc  and  pragmatic.    It  Is  neither 
necessary  ror  possible  In  this  brief  presentation 
to  marshal  the  Impressive  evidence  of  the 
economic  change  and  challenge  we  face* 

What  this  evidence  suggests  Is  a  rapidly 
emerging  crisis  In  the  availability  of  highly 
skilled  technicians.    A  cris*    which  could 
cripple  many  of  'lur  most  important*  future 
oriented  industries.    Fifteen  of  the  twenty 
fastest  growing  jobs  fall  into  this  category. 
And  many  of  the  blue  collar  occupations  once 
served  so  well  by  vocational  education  have 
themselves  been  transformed  by  technology*  in 
what  sane  have  called  the  "gray-collar" 
revolution.    Tlie  mix  of  critical  skills  in  our 
economy  is  upscalir  ^  so  rap-'dly  that  it  calls 
Into  question  the  very  term  "vocational." 
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Trends  In  community  and  technical  college 
programming,  which  are  largely  market  driven, 
reflect  these  changes  dramatical  ly.   In  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  fifteen  years  ago  our 
occupational  programs  and  enrollments  were  about 
evenly  divldej  between  vocational  trades  and 
technical  or  paraprofesslonal  programs.  Now 
technician  training  outstrips  vocational  training 
by  more  than  two  to  one.    And  this  decline  In 
Interest  In  traditional  vocational  programs  Is 
accelerating. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  clearly  points 
to  a  compening  noed  for  a  bold,  offectlvp 
national  strategy  for  technical  education  and 
training-    And  that  the  role  cf  both  secondary 
and  postsecondary  vocational  education  must  be 
reshaped  toward  technlpal  level  education  as  a 
fi  rst  priority. 

We  cap  begin  by  recognizing  key  elements  of 
such  a  strategy  and  Incorporating  them  Into  major 
revisions  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act.    For  example, 
It  should  be  obvious  that  for  nost  critical 
technical  occupations,  a  high  school  diploma  is 
no  longer  an  adequate  entry-level  credential. 
And  furthermore.  It  simply  Isn't  possible  to 
provide  the  level  and  length  of  technical 
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training  needed  In  a  high  school  program. 
Therefore*  we  should  redefine  the  purpose  and 
redesign  the  content  of  the  high  school  program 
to  ei\Jo1n  as  Its  primary  objective  preparation 
for  success  In  postsecondary  technical 
education. 

This*  of  course^  Is  precisely  what  tech  prep 
Is  all  about.    While  In  high  schools  students 
build  a  foundation  for  technical  education  In 
applied  math^at1cs»  science  and  technology*  as 
well  as  communications  and  problem-solving.  In 
addition^  they  develop  a  much  clearer  sense  of 
the  broad  opportunities  and  demands  In  some 
cluster  of  technical  occupations.  Specific 
occupational  skills  aren't  banished  from  the 
curriculum;  but  they  are  broadaned.    To  give  a 
simple  example*  rather  than  teaching  students  to 
lay  brick*  or  Join  wood  frames*  they  would 
acquire  a  broad  unjerstanding  of  the  processes 
and  fundamentals  of  construction.    Rather  than 
learning  to  tune  a  car,  they'd  learn  the  math, 
phys1cs#  electronics*  hydraulics,  etc.  that 
make  a  modem  vehicle  work.    This  provide?  a 
broad  foundation  for  success  In  technical  skills 
to  be  mastered  In  an  associate  degree  program. 
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r  In  North  Carolina*  as  sane  of  you  have  seen* 

t       we  have  developed  a  rich  variety  of  cooperative 
s        relationships  between  public  schools  and 
P      eomtnunlty  colleges*    These  successful  programs 
I        have  developed  when  educational  leaders  have 
%' ,     risen  above  the  time  honored  and  outmoded  Issues 
.    of  turf  protection*  who  gets  what  dollar*  and 
struggling  to  defend  the  survival  of  outdated 
:        programs*    I  cvimend  this  committee  and  the 

National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  for 
forking  similarly  to  achieve  a  broader  vision  of 
I        what  technical  education  can  be* 


And  In  that  vein*  I  recommend  tha  following 
steps  for  shaping  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
toward  a  more  dynamic  future*  where  technical 
education  Is  the  shared  priority  at  both  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels* 


First*  endorse  H*R*  22  as  a  concrete  stop 
:        toward  effective  cooperation  between  secondary 
and  postsecondary  Institutions  In  delivering 
technical  education* 
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Second,  boldly  symbolize  this  nei*  direction 
by  renaming  the  act  the  National  Technical 
Education  Act* 

Th1rd»  define  successful  outcomes  In 
secondary  programs  primarily  In  terms  of  students 
successfully  mastering  the  skills  necessary  to 
succeed  In  postsecondary  technical  education; 
measure  program  effectiveness  In  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  studants  successfully  continuing  their 
technical  education  In  an  accredited 
postsecondary  institution;  and  create  incentives 
for  programs  succeeding  In  this  primary 
objecti  we. 

Fourth,  require  states  to  adopt  this 
objective  as  a  central  thrust  in  state  and  local 
planning  and  Insist  that  they  deploy  the  federal 
resources  available  unde/  the  Act  to  achieve  this 
purpose. 

and  Fifth,  define  program  success  for  pose- 
secondary  programs  primarily  in  terms  of 
demonstrated  student  mastery  of  technical  and 
related  knowledge  and  skills. 
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In  this  one  area  our  natlon^s  economic 
policy  and  education  policy  converge  most 
clearly.   We've  shed  a  lot  of  tears,  spent 
enormous  resources,  and  placed  a  high  priority  on 
assuring  the  competitive  success  of  our  nation's 
precious  high  value  Industries.    And  we've  made 
great  progress  In  creating  capital  resources. 
Investing  1n  state  of  the  art  production 
technology,  and  opening  new  markets.   But  we  will 
do  well  to  recognize  that  these  essential 
strategies  are  hlgMy  t  ran  sport  ^i)le;  they  can  be 
and  have  been  replicated  anywhere  In  the  world, 
and  thus  do  not  guarantee  any  competitive 
advantage.    Our  competitive  edge  will  come,  must 
come  from  our  people,  by  working  smarter,  more 
flexibly,  more  effectively.    To  achieve  this,  we 
must  have  the  preeminent  technical  education 
system  In  the  world.    You  can  lead  us 
significantly  In  that  direction  by  reshaping  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Edur^tlon  Act  to  that 
end. 

Thank  you. 
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MARCH  1989 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS,  INC 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  Oil  ELEMENTARY, 
SECONDARY,  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Association  of  American  Publishers,  mc.  is  a  nonprofit 
trade  association  composed  of  publishers  of  books  and  other 
educational  materials.  our  membership  comprises  most  of  the 
American  publishers  of  educational  materials ,  AAP  constitutes  the 
principal  trade  organization  of  the  book  publishing  and  educational 
publishing  industry.  AAP's  members  produce  educational 
instructional  materials  for  use  in  all  segments  of  American 
education,  including  vocational-technical  education.  Because  of 
the  role  that  our  members  play  as  partners  in  the  educational 
process,  we  are  filing  this  statement  in  support  of  the  carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

AAP  believes  that  funding  for  vocation-l-rechnical  education 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  competitiveness  of 
America  as  a  nation.  We  are  aware  that  the  number  of  American  jobs 
requiring  skilled  workers  is  growing.  We  are  also  aware  that  the 
number  of  young  people  entering  the  work  force  is  at  its  lowest 
point  in  40  years.  The  demand  for  skilled  workers  that  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  workforce  plagues  the  American  econony  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future.    Could  it  be  that  the 
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U.S.  as  a  nation  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  competitive  pressure  from 
the  Japanese  and  some  European  countries  precisely  because  we  have 
failed  to  place  a  high  value  on  effective  basic  and  vocational- 
technical  training  that  ensures  the  development  of  competent 
workers? 

AAP  beli  3S  that  it  is  t^e  responsibility  of  this  Congres;? 
to  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  reverse  the  trend  towaril  a 
workforce  having  inadequate  basic  skills  and  lacking  the  functional 
training  needed  to  handle  the  rapidly  chaiiging  jobs  of  today  and 
tomorrow* 

The  characteristics  of  the  workforce  of  tomorrow  are  projected 
in  the  authoritative  publication,  "Workforce  2 000 — Work  and  Workers 
for  the  21st  Century"  (William  B.  Johnston  and  Arnold  E.  Packer, 
Hudson  Institute,  June  1987),  which  states  that  new  jobs  in 
America's  workforce  will  demand  much  higher  skills  than  the  jobs 
of  today.  Technical  education  and  the  educational  materials  used 
therein  must  be  designed  to  help  train  those  who  are  needed  to  fill 
these  future  jobs  requiring  higher  skills.  The  fastest  growing  job 
availability  is  projected  to  be  in  the  technical  fields,  requiring 
improved  education  and  skills  levels.  Under  our  current  system, 
it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2 000  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  available  workforce  will  have  limited  verbal  and  writing 
skills.  At  the  same  time,  only  40  percent  of  Uie  projected  jobs 
will  be  able  to  be  filled  by  workers  with  such  limited  skills. 
("Workforce  2000") 

Congress  must  ensure  that  the^e  is  equal  access  fcr  all  to 
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acquire  basic  skills  in  the  functional  content  and  knowledge  areas- 
*  not  only  to  satisfy  workplace  requirements,  but  also  to  develop 
a  productive  citizenry  so  that  our  country  can  compete  in  the  world 
of  high  technology.  Strict  reliance  on  academic  programs  ignores 
the  reality  of  students  who  today  are  ill-prapared  to  handle 
rigorous  academic  subjects  and  who  graduate  with  inadequate  skills 
or  who  drop  out  because  they  have  had  no  success  in  school  and  see 
no  reason  to  continue  their  education.  In  a  recent  study  reported 
in  Education  Week  (February  15,  1989),  more  than  half  the  schools 
suxn^eyed  cited  increased  dropout  rates  as  a  disadvantage  of  the  new 
graduation  requirements.  Twenty-five  percent  cited  increased 
failure  rates.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  education  of 
youths  who  do  not  follow  a  strictly  academic  educational  path.  As 
a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  needs  of  our  human 
capital.  The  cost  to  American  business  of  under-educated  workers 
is  over  $240  ^  ion  annual ly»mo re  than  ten  times  the  amouit 
expended  nationally  for  education! 

Greater  enphasis  must  now  be  placed  on  secondary  programs  that 
reach  the  "at  risk"  student  early  enough  to  prevent  dropout.  We 
b«.?  ieve  that  funds  are  desperately  needed  for  progreuns  to  develop 
functional  literacy  and  basic  job  skills.  Furthermore,  vocational 
programs  that  include  work  training  have  been  shown  to  help 
students  develop  both  basic  skills  and  some  higher  level  academic 
skills.  As  students  experience  success  in  these  programs,  they 
also  become  more  interested  in  setting  and  pursuing  further 
educational  goals.    Vocational  programs  are  the  light  at  the  end 
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of  the  tunnel  for  the  growing  numbers  of  people  in  this  country  who 
lack  the  skills  they  need  to  become  fully  functioning  uiembers  of 
our  society. 

AU  students  must  have  access  to  well-designed  programs  that 
help  equip  them  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  country.  Not 
only  must   the   opportunity   to   obtain  educational   training  be 
available,  but  the  proper  instructional  materials  must  also  be 
available    so    that    all    students,    including    the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  minorities,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
effective  citizens  through  vocational -technical   education.  The 
Perkins  Act  should  ensure  that  funds  are  available  for  the  purchase 
of  instructional  materials  that  will  help  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.      We  believe  that  publishers  are  producing  quality 
instructional  materials  responsive  to  the  dual  needs  of  basic 
education  and  of  vocational-technical  programs.     The  publisher, 
like  the  school  system  and  also  now  the  Congress,    faces  the 
difficult  task  of  providing  effective  instructional  materials  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  varying  age  groups,  varying  sY' n  levels 
and  career  objectives  of  the  college-bound,  non-college  bound,  and 
the  potential  drop-out  student.    Materials  must  be  available  that 
meet  today's  needs  as  well  as  anticipate  tomorrow's— a  fonnidable 
challenge,  but  one  which  publishers  accept  and  try  continuously  to 
meet,     it  is  also  important  to  point  out  that,  although  materials 
are  available,  the  acquib.cion  Df  books  must  compete  with  other 
demands  or.  the  scarce  rasources  of  school  systems.   Of  every  dollar 
spent  on  education,  less  than  one  percent  is  spent  on  textbooks  and 
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instructional  naterials;  the  average  estimated  expenditure  per 
pupil  for  textbooks  in  1988  was  only  $37.45.  Students  who  must 
continue  to  use  outdated  text  materials  because  their  schools 
cannot  purchase  up-to-date  editions  are  quickly  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  learning  the  most  up-to-date  technology  and 
business  practices. 

Authority  should  be  explicit  for  federal  funds  to  be  spent  on 
the  acquisition  of  "curriculum  materials"  (which  is  defined  in 
section  521  of  the  Perkins  Act)  for  basic  literacy  skill  programs 
as  well  as  for  vocational -technical  programs,  and  for  teacher 
training  and  pirofessional  ievelcpment.  in  the  recently-enacted 
Hawkins-Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1988,  Congress  recognized  the  need  to  authorize 
explicit  funding  for  the  acquisition  of  the  full  range  of 
instructional  materials. 

Additionally,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  should  contain  provisions  adopted  in  other  education  laws  that 
federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to  pay  for  the  development  of  new 
instructional  materials  unless  the  Secretary  determines  such 
materials  are  not  commercially  available. 

Secretary  Cavazos,  in  his  testimony  before  this  Committee  on 
March  21,  1989,  called  for  accountability  in  the  vocational 
technical  training  programs.  We  concur  that  accountability  is 
necessary,  but  we  also  believe  that  it  should  be  set  at  the  local 
level.  Those  in  charge  at  the  local  level  are  best  able  to 
determine  program  quality  and  student  achievement,    in  this  regard, 
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the  use  of  knowledge-based  standardized  tests  is  one  appropriate 
approach  for  determining  acceptable  program  performance.  For  this 
purpose,  then,  federal  funding  fcr  such  testing  should  explicitly 
be  authorized. 

Finally,  we  support  the  inclusion  of  H.R,  22,  The  Tech-Prep 
Education  Act,  in  this  authorization  act  as  a  vital  step  forward 
in  the  field  of  vocational-technical  education.    The  inclusion  of 
this  •>rogram  would  fin  the  need  of  this  country  to  develop  a  work- 
force that  will  help  the  United  states  compete  worldwide.    We  must 
take  steps  now  to  avoid  losing  our  leadership  role  because  of  an 
iXl-trained  workforce  that  is  less  and  less  able  not  only  to 
function  at  a  basic  level  but  also  to  offer  significant  innovation 
through  technological  advances.        r-.  this  end,  AAP  also  enUorses 
the  proposal  of  the  Council  of  chief  state  School  Officers  to  this 
Committee  on  March  16,  1989,  that  the  title  of  the  Perkins  Act 
should  be  changed  to  the  «Cari  d.  Perkins  Vocational  Technical 
Education  Act."   it  is  vital  that  the  new  and  emerging  technologies 
and  changing  work  environment  in  the  United  states  be  recognized 
in  this  Act. 

AAP  firmly  believes  that  we  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in 
American  history,  we  can  either  move  forward  to  ensure  that  we 
have  a  citizenry  with  adequate  skills  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
American  '  nkplace,  or  we  can  fall  back  and  not  only  destroy  the 
role  o  ^erica  as  a  world  leader  but  also  destroy  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  those  Americans  who  aspire  to  become  meaningful 
citizens  with  sufficient  skills  and  training  to  become  gainfully 
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employed.  With  fxinding  from  the  carl  D.  Perkins  Act,  our 
educational  institutions  can  move  forward  to  train  students  in  the 
skills  they  will  need  to  support  a  strong  America. 
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March  31,  1989 


HOUSE  SUBCONMITTEE  OH  ELEMENTARY.  SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
-Reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  vocational  Education  Act- 

Written  Statcaent  froa  Forrest  ?,  Chisnan,  Director  of  the  Hxuject  on  Adult 
Literacy ,  Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Annlysls,  a  not-for-profit,  non- 
partisan research  institution,  has  Just  cunpleted  an  intensive  six-nonth 
investigation  of  cui*rent  Federal  efforts  in  Adult  Literacy.    Our  final 
report,  Jiu*>  Start;  The  Federal  Role  in  Adult  Literacy,  encapsulated  our 
findings  and  recoaMndations  in  a  noaber  of  areas  which  arr  traditionally 
thought  of  vhen  discussing  adult  literacy,  as  well  as  other  areas  which  have 
remained  on  the  fringe  of  the  literacy  debate.    The  investigation  outlined 
existing  policies  and  systeas  affecting  adult  literacy  and  sought  a  coMion 
ground  for  building  a  national  policy.    The  coMon  ground  we  discovered  was 
the  econoBic,  political  and  individual  need  for  establishing  a  trainable 
workforce. 

Current  federal  policy  in  this  field  goes  under  «any  labels:  adult 
literacy,  adult  education,  basic  skills  training  or  core  acadeaics.  We 
found  no  single  systea,  approach,  or  policy  but  rather  a  vast  array  of 
programs  In  alaost  every  federal  departaent.    This  is  not  necessarily  bad 
v''^*,  since  a  pluralistic  approach  is  necessary.    But  the  lack  of  any 
substantial  connection  between  these  structures  does  present  aultiple 
probleas. 

As  I  stated  in  Juan  Start,  adult  literacy  is  everyone's  buniness  and 
nobody *s  responsibility.    The  education  and  job  training  resources  we  have 
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Mttst  be  strengthened »  enhanced  &nd  held  responsible  for  providing  a  literate 


requlfuaent.    Under  existing  law,  the  vocational  education  prograa  can 
provldf)  preV')catlonal  services  or  bvslc  skills  Instruction  for  students 
needing  such  assistance,  but  doing  so  Is  not  required,  nor  la  It  adequately 
rewarded  or  supported.    Furthemore,  vocational  progrsss  are  not  held 
accountable  for  their      idents  acquiring  a  coapetency  In  basic  skills 
literacy.    This  sltni't-Hn  aust  change.    The  coaplexlty  of  our  da^ly  llras 
deaands  basic  llterac:*   kUls,  employer s  deaand  basic  skills  cospetency  and  . 
vocational  students  .^eo  the  education.*  Wamie  akills  nnnpst— ry  MSt  tunoM 


ThA  vocational  education  prcgraa  is  In  a  unique  position  of  being  able 
to  asw^^t  both  high  school  students  and  lnd^«^ldualc  returning  to  an 
educational  setting  to  upgrade  their  skills.    A  coordinated  and  focused  plan 
of  providing  basic  skills  instruction  is  critical.    It  is  isportant  for  both 
young  peoplB  in  high  schonl  as  well  as  for  adults  and  youth  outside  the 
traditional  secondary  schooUng  systes.    This  latter  population  will  be  tSX 
of  our  workforce  in  the  yfttr  2000.    fimtloMl  •dtaeatioa  in  partMrsMp  wltli 
tlM  Jok  TndmUK  Psrtmrsklp  Act  (JTfA)  ni  Um  Admit  IdKsUoa  Act  (ABS) 
CM  ir«viis  tlM  ooordlMtod  bMic  sUlls  tralnlas  pltn  mcM  bf  thnm 
ladlviamls  to  sccsm  tte  labor  Mritat,  advanco  witkia  baalsaac  aad 
iadaatry^  aad  tales  adv«iata«ii  of  fartkar  job-i^Minc  troiali«.  These 
progr«  \  aust  help  build  a  quality  workforce  and  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  doing  so. 


workff'-ce.    Vocational  education  fits  squarely  within  the  scope  of  this 


a  saal  of  vocotlooal  >odtiacotloa 
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The  basic  skills  mandate  Is  a  new  direction  for  the  vocational  education 
systea  and  requires  an  additional  Investaent  by  the  sVstea  In  reto'>llng  its 
ojm  Infrastructure.    TMcter  traliUnc  mmd  ImstMiits  is  tocteology  m 

mtMl  tools  tlM  systott  mt  bavo  to  adeqnatoly  addroso  tlw  baalo  aklll 
I  of  vocatiooal  odacatioa  atvdaato.    These  professional  developaent  and 
upgrading  activities,  however,  should  not  be  done  In  Isolation  but  In 
collaboration  with  other  public  and  private  basic  skills  and  literacy 
aervice  pro*'lders.    This  Investment  approach  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Instructors  and  educators  to  learn  from  each  other  and 
create  a  contlnuua  of  service. 

Focusing  the  vocational  education  prograa  on  the  basic  skill  needs  of 
Its  atudents  and  placing  a  high  priority  on  an  Investaent  strategy  to  build 
•nd  coordinate  a  state  of  the  art  delivery  systua  would  help  the  progras  to 
aeet  the  needs  of  the  1990s  and  establishes  a  solid  direction  for  the  long- 
teni  future. 

I  have  attached  four  i^ecoaaendatlons  which  lay  out  a  basic  skills 
coapetency  fraaework  for  Congressional  consideration  during  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Ad. 


,  ERIC 
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Reco«tendatlont  for  Congrettlonal  Contideratlon 


Proa  the  Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 
Based  oo  Jusp  Start;  The  Pwderal  Rolit  In  Adult  Lltwracv 


THE  CARL  0.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED  TO: 

1)  WaaOttM  hmie  akllla  ow»st— cy  m  a  ^mU  •f  vMatltMl  adMtlM 

-  Apply  the  basic  skills  coapatency  goal  to  all  vocational  students, 
youth  snd  adults.  In  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  progress . 

-  Include  Enfllsh  as  a  Second  Laosuafe  (ESL)  Instruction  within 
vocational  prograaalng. 

-  Award  acsdaalc  cradlt  to  students  who  ^sster  basic  skills 
cospetency  through  vocstlonal  prograas,  and  credit  the  student's 
enrollsent  to  the  vocational  education  prograa  providing  the 
basic  skills  instruction. 

-  Require  states  to  develon  basic  skill  cospetency  seasures.  which 
sre  based  on  the  esployaent  opportunities  of  todsy  and  likely  to 
aeet  future  deaands. 

-  Require  basic  skills  coapetency  or  participation  in  a  progras 
that  will  lead  to  basic  skills  coapetency  as  a  condition  for 
participation  in  Job-spacific  vocstlonal  education. 


a)  t:«port  Ua  ooat4laati8s  af  vaaatiOMa  adnoatloa  with  tlw  Jdb 
TlralaliK  tetaaraklp  Aet  (jm)  aiM  tka  Malt  Uaoatloa  Act  (AIA) 

-  Bncoursge  joint  plaonlnf,  service  delivery  and  the  pooling  of 
resources  at  the  locsl  laval. 

-  Create  an  8%  set-sslda  In  the  vocational  education  legislation, 
which  is  to  be  uaad  with  the  JTPA  9%  edocatlon  set-aside 
either  through  cooperative  agreeaents  between  the  Governor  and 
the  state  adalnlatrator  of  vocational  education,  or  b;^  granting 
the  Oovarnor  sdalnlstratlve  control  over  both  9%  set-asldes. 
These  r.t-asldaa  ahoold: 

A)  Assist  vocational  and  JTPA  prograaa  to  bolld  their  capacity 
to  deliver  basic  skills  services; 

B)  Proaota  cooperative  efforts  with  other  basic  skills  prograas; 

C)  Bstsbllsh  syattaa  to  ensure  accountsblllty  for  basic  skills 
service  delivery  and  coapetency. 

These  porposss  can  be  aet  by  sctlvltles  such  ss:  curriculua  vid 
Bodal  prograa  davalopaant;  interagency  plans  that  aove  participants 
along  s  contliuoa  of  service  snd  across  prograas  as  appropriate; 
target Ing  intrsstata  resources  to  areas  aost  In  need;  Joint  data 
collection;  coaaon  aeaauraaent  tools;  ovsluatlon  and  incentives  for 
quality  prograaalng. 

-  Nothing  in  the  9%  set-ssldes  should  be  consk-^ued  to  prohibit  other 
federal  and  stste  funds  froa  also  being  used  for  these  sctlvltles. 

-  Strengthen  the  connection  between  vocational  prograas  and 
adult  education  prograas.  as  is  currently  done  for  JTPA,  by 
referencing  the  AEA  prograa  in  the  vocational  education 
legislation,  in  appropriate  sections  such  as:  state  planning; 
and  aesbershlp  In  the  state  council. 
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Reco»endatlont  for  Congrya«lonal  Consideration  (cont  ) 
Page  2 


3)  Prorldt  tvt  tMcter  trftlBlig  tmd  t*clnolofff  ImstMt 

"  Establish  a  federal  grant  progras  that  would  satch  (on  a  one-tc** 
one  basis)  up  to  AX  of  each  state's  federal  allocation  for 
vocational  education  for  each  of  the  following  two  purposes: 
"A)  Training  teachers  to  provide  basic  skills  Instruction;  and 
B)  Purchasing  or  developing  technology*-bsted  learning  systess  or 
services. 

•*  Require  that  teacher  training  progrtuis  established  under  these 
provisions  aust  be  open  to  all  public  and  private  providers  of 
basic  skills  Instruction  within  a  rea;)onable  geographic  proxUlty 
of  where  the  prograa  Is  carried  out,  on  an  as-avallable  basis  and 
at  no  greater  charge  than  the  lncrem>ntal  cost  of  Including 
additional  participants  In  the  prograa. 

-  Require  ihit  the  pnrchase  and  development  of  tech no logy- based 
learning  systeas  and  services  be  csrrlf»d  out  through  collaborative 
efforts  with  state  ano  lo':al  job  training  and  adult  education 
authorities,  wherever  possible.    The  goal  of  this  requlreaent 
should  be  to  Mxliilze  the  coMon  use  of  these  systeas  and  services 
by  all  progress  providing  basic  ikllls  instruction. 

-  In  furtherance  of  that  fo«l»  require  that  all  technology-based 
instructional  systeas  or  services  purchased  by  vocational  education 
systeas  receiving  federal  fends  aust  be  available  free  or  at  cost, 
when  they  sre  not  In  use  by  vocatlonel  prograas,  to  all  other 
federally-supported  basic  s'f«ille  prograas,  and  also  to  corporate  or 
non-profit  basic-skills  providers.    Furthersore,  :j)y  IndlvldLjl 
enrolled  In  any  federally  supportad  basic  sklljia  progiaa  shouH  be 
cstegorlcally  eligible  to  use  these  instructional  svtteas  or 
services,  on  an  as-avallable  basis*  end  tt «  vocational  program 
shall  be  relabursM  by  the  prograa*  In  which  individuals  are 
enrolled  at  a  ratt  not  to  exceed  the  Increaontal  cost  of  this 
additional  uaage. 


4)  aMoatata  iMMle  akilla  a«i  lltanwy  tr^lalas  W  cn^^Mitr- 
teaa4  m4  volaatMr  ai— tiatlcM  hf  aJilag  tkaaa  attlvltlaa 
aai  freer t*  tfea  aartlas  llatlag  tha  allaii^la  of 
tmam''  far  tart  A  of  TlUa  III  of  tUa  Act. 


IN  AODITIOK  TD  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES: 

Sapport  mi  atraagtlw  tka  kMlaaoa/ladaatr?  tlaa  to  «dalt 
vocatloMl  adBcatloa  vitk  ropcTt  laagiagi  calliaf  for  tho  fall 
faadli^  of  tka  tralal^  wmA  ratralali^  of  adalU  Mndatad  la 
Part  C  of  TlUa  III  of  tUa  Act. 


CQOPIBATIQM  MTWtttH  VQCATIQHAL  gnnflATTQH  AMD  JTP^ 
IH  ARLIWQTQN  PIffiLTC  ftf!HOOT.». 

Statesent  Pr«p«rad  Br 

Hade  M.  Horrison 
Direotor  of  yocational,  Career,  and  Adult  Iducation 
Arlincton  Public  Schools 


Arling'.on  Public  Schools  has  a  student  population 

of  14 1 113.    Approxiaately  6»122  are  in  grades  7  through  12. 
The  secondary  school  population  is  served  by  four 
internediate  schools »  three  high  schools,  a  vocational  career 
center,  and  three  alternative  schools.    The  vocational  career 
center  is  an  extension  of  the  high  schools  and  only  offers 
courses  which  are  part  of  the  high  school  students  daily 
schedule.    Students  are  bussed  to  and  froB  the  center  for 
specific  vocational  courses. 

The  other  alternatives  are:    H.B.  Hoodlawn,  which  is  a 
flexible  schedule-free  form  program,  Jackson  School  for 
severely  handicapped,  and  the  High  School  Continuation 
prograa . 

Of  the  6,122  secondary  students  in  1987-88,  4,650 
students  (or  76X)  enrolled  in  a  vocational  or  exploratorr 
course.    These  courses  are  described  ii  a  Prograa  of  fi».uf^4«g 
for  students  and  ars  electlves.* 

The  vocational  courses  are  described  in  a  plan  subnitted 
to  the  State  Departaent  of  Education  and  supported  in  part  by 
State  and  Federal  funds. 


'fiM  M  K«ctlcil"  vU  mi  ■in  lUn  iMmU  vln  CMfliU  m  i^vatf  iffMCf  of  vociticnil  cwrtn  it  kt 
riUivH  of  OM  Mtk  er  xinci  crtJit. 
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In  1987-88,  Arlington  Bpent  $5,104,000  on  70ccttlonal 
prograwilnf.    Of  that  total,  $252,618  (5X)  cane  fron  Federal 
aources  and  $768,384  (15X)  was  State  assistance.    Of  the 
Federal  assistance,  $119,505  was  for  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  entitlenents,  tl 0,881  for  aduU  prograns, 
$32,523  for  hoiAe  econoaicr  and  89,746  for  equipnent. 

The  vocational  progranaing  runs  the  ganut  of  all  the 
recognised  service  areas,  either  in  the  high  schools  or  the 
Career  Center.    Most  of  the  offerings  tend  to  be  in  the 
service  areas  because  that  is  the  job  market.    The  school 
population  is  a  diverse  one  as  is  the  labor  market. 
Arlington  is  not  a  one  industry  town  nor  is  there  hoBogenoity 
of  the  population. 

The  current  school  population  is: 

Asian  12% 

Black  17X 

Hispanic  20X 

White  51% 

The  Hispanic  group  is  the  fastest  growing  segaent. 

Of  the  1,025  graduating  seniors,  872  (86X)  indicated  ar 
intention  of  further  fornal  education.    Of  these,  678  (66X) 
had  gained  a  marketable  skill  by  participation  in  an 
occupational  preparation  program.    Of  the  153  net  going  to 
further  formal  education,  145  had  acquired  a  marketable  skill. 
The  story  of  school  leavers  is  far  different.    Of  the  321  who 
left  and  did  not  graduate,  179,  did  not  hav*>  a  marketable  skill 
as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Education.     (See  attachment). 
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The  Departnent  of  Vocational,  Career,  and  Adult  Education, 
adniniBtera  a  variety  of  prograns  funded  by  every  available 
source  of  funds  to  serve  special  needs.    The  stcff  aggressively 
seeks  assistsn^e  froB  all  sources. 

The  job  t.**aining  programs  run  the  ga&ut  fron  those 
contracts  with  onployers  to  provide  in-service  and  upgrade 
training  at  conprniy  expense  to  **Kngli8h  as  a  Second  Language** 
classes  for  those  trirlng  to  survive  and  find  entry- level 
enploynent.    Vocational  training,  often  conbined  with  ESL,  is 
offered  for  entry-level  workers  through  a  variety  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  funding. 

Arlington  began  offering  job  training  under  the  Manpower 
and  Developnent  Training  Act  (HBTA)  in  1968  when  a  heavy  iupact 
of  Cuban  refugees  arrived.    Prograns  have  evolved  over  the 
years  with  the  Conprehensive  Knployaent  and  Training  Act  (CSTA) 
funds,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  any  other  targeted 
funds  available.    Currently,  we  have  a  grant  for  Bilingual 
Vocational  Training  under  Title  IV  of  the  Perkins  Act,  a  Work 
Place  Literacy  grant  under  Adult  Education  as  well  as  contracts 
with  the  State  of  Virginia  for  work  place  literacy,  refugee 
assistance  and  the  8X  JTP^  funds. 

It  works  because  we  have  a  coaaunity  need,  the  resources 
are  there,  the  School  Board  is  couiitted  to  serving  the  entire 
coMunity,  and  they  are  willing  to  hire  staff  who  ara  couiitted 
to  the  cause.    The  Board  is  willing  to  hire  eitployees  on  a 
continge*  ey  basis  and  provide  the  administrative  support  to 
ensure  success. 
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P«f  •  4 

The  schools  servo  the  coBBunlty  needs  for  a  trained  work 
force.    Currently,  Northern  Virginia  has  a  severe  labor 
shortage  In  entry-level  and  service  Jobs.    In  a  connunlty 
where  less  than  20%  of  households  have  children  In  school,  It 
Is  Inportant  that  taxpayers  get  full  utilisation  of  scho'^l 
facllltlss.    Other  benefits  Include  conblnlng  resources  of 
equlpnent,  staff,  outreach  efforts,  and  adolnlstratlon  of 
prograBs  to  provide  Bore  offerings  to  adults  and  secondary 
students  by  a  cooperatlvs  effort.    The  school  division  has 
been  able  to  pilot  prograss  In  various  training  fields, 
vocational  assesdsent,  literacy,  pre-enploysent  skills,  and 
work-training  programs  that  have  becose 'standard  by 
Initiating  thes  with  Federal  funds. 

The  Investnent  In  hunan  capital  Is  h*^H  to  seasure.  The 
access  by  the  adult  coiUDunlty  wculd  be  largely  lost  If  such 
prograns  were  not  In  place.    The  capability  of  offerliig  a 
range  of  services  would  not  be  possible  without  Federal  funds 
targeted  to  specific  needs. 
What  Are  thm  Qbataolfts? 

.Uncertain  status  of  funding!!    Reluctance  of  school 
boards  and  officials  to  cowilt  to  prograMs  and  people  when 
the  sajor  question  Is  **what  do  we  do  when  the  soney  goes?" 

.Uncertain  about  planning  tlae  and  how  to  coordlncte 
thl'^  with  other  needs  such  as  staff  and  facilities. 
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•Perception  of  " juapinc*  through  hoops'*  or  conform inc  to 
Federal  guidelines.    Most  school  divisions  don't  have 
"experts"  on  all  the  ?ederal  prograns. 

."Attitude"  of  eose  school  officials  about  vocational 
education  and  especially  unenployed  adults. 

.Attitude  of  nany  people  that  "schools  are  f%yr  kids"  not 
adults. 

Coop^rativa  Atfr#«aent» 

They  can  work  if  the  conuunity  wants  it  to  and  is  willing  to 
invest  from  the  top  down.    Too  often  Federal  Prograns, 
vocational  or  not,  are  hidden  away  and  only  tolerated*  not 
welcone.    Fortunately »  Arlington  Public  Schools  has  not  taken 
that  view. 
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suiscims  m  oeurhiwihs  wrketabls  skills  for  gHPioYHcrn' 

MltllHUN  NMKETABLC  SKILLS  FOR  EM>10Y>CNT 

JtlM  mrktUbU  ikHls  for  fiBp)o>mnt  rtUr  to  tho$i  nenul  md  «in1pulit1vi  sMlll 
•soMl  chimttrtstlcs  viliiUtt^  by  buslntsi  md  Industry  whkh  mblt  in  Indlvlduil 
lift  Mlomnt  In  iMlltd  or  swl-skllltd  pccupitions  at  the  entry  1ml  «r  above. 
:upatl0AS  mil  bt  In  areas  )fhcre  ntnpoMtr  ti^endi  Indlate  actual,  present  or  future 
unt  opportunities. 

'ies«  guidelines  for  deunilnin)  nlnlnu*  Mritetable  skills  for  employment  have  been 
ted  to  assist  school  divisions  in  Identifying  ffl1n1(MN  competencies *ach1eved  by  each 
;  tipon  leaving  school. 


fli«»Compttinc1es  for 
iploywnt  Niy  Be 
welooed  Through;  


•plotlon  of  an  approved 
:cupat1on«1  preparation 
"ogrM  In  vocational 
Ittcatlon. 


MpUtlon  of  an  approved 
in  lor  ifttenslfled  occupa- 
Iona7  prtparatlon  program 
I  vocational  education. 


^Bpletlon  of  part  of  an 
^proved  occupational  prtp> 
ration  progrw  In  voatlonal 
ducat Ion. 


Oenonstrated  Performance  Acceptable  for 
Emoloywent  Hky  t4  DeUrwIned  By;  


A.  Successful  completion  of  the  sequence 

of  courses  and/or  experiences  and  activities 
Included  In  an  approved  occupational 
program. 

B.  A  systcs  must  exist  for  docunenting  the 
competencies  achieved  by  each  student. 
The  docywntttlon  provides  a  record  of 
competencies  achieved.  The  docunentatlon 
may  be  used  for  articulation  of  the  program 
to  provide  a  smooth  transition  of  the 
student  from  one  school  to  another  or  from 
one  level  of  Instruction  to  another  level. 
The  docunentatlon  Is  also  a  means  for 
providing  Infonoatlon  to  employers. 


A.  Successful  conipletlon  cf  an  approved  senior 
Intensified  progrw. 

8.  A  systao  must  exist  for  docdnenting  the 
competencies  achieved  by  each  student. 
The  doci2nentat1on  provides  a  record  ot 
conpetencles  achieved.  The  docunentatlon 
may  bt  used  for  artlcuUtlon  of  the  program 
to  provide  a  smooth  transition  of  the 
student  from  one  school  to  another  or  from 
one  level  of  Instruction  to  another  level. 
The  dociMnutlon  Is  also  a  means  for 
providing  Infomatlon  to  ei^leyers. 


A.  Successful  coivlttlon  of  par::  of  an 
approved  occupational  preparation  program 
provided  that  the  student  has  demonstrated 
perforwance  accepttble  for  employment 
within  the  major  sfcllKs)  or  usMs) 
required  for  a  specific  Job  In  an  occupa- 
tional cluster  as  described  In  the 
Dictionary  of  Occuoatlonal  TUIeSt  a 
V-TBCS,  IKCC  Cauiog  or  other  competency 
based  matarlaU. 

B.  The  markeuble  skills  of  the  student  should 
bt  deurmlned  by  a  team  comprised  of  the 
approprlau  vocational  Instructor,  guidance 
personnel  a/td/or  other  approprlau  persons. 

C.  A  system  must  exist  for  documenting  the 
competencies  achieved  by  each  student.  The 
documentation  provides  a  record  of  compe- 
tencies achieved.  The  docunenutlon  may  be 
used  for  articulation  of  the  program  to 
provide  a  smooth  transition  of  VA  student 
from  one  school  to  another  or  f\xm  one  level 
of  Instruction  to  another  level.  The  docu- 
mentation Is  also  a  means  for  providing 
Information  to  employers. 
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COMMENTS 
on  the 
Reauthorization 
of  the 


Cat  I  0.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 


Presented  by: 
Thomas  A.  Henry,  Ed.D 
Vice  President  of  Development 
Cumberland  County  College 
Vineland,     NJ  08360 
(609)  691-8600  .ext.  209 
February  3,  1989 
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The  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  conies 
at  a  critical  time  In  our  nation's  history.  Most  employment  and  training 
authorities  have  Indicated  that  the  United  States  mst  significantly  revise 
Its  approach  to  efoployment  training  If  our  nation  Is  to  remain  a  significant 
part  pilfer  In  the  world's  econoiny. 

The  major  Issues  Influencing  our  national  training  policy  for  the 
twenty-first  century  are: 

1.  The  changing  demographics  of  the  nation's  workforce. 

2.  An  Increasing  problem  of  Illiteracy. 

3.  The  rapidly  changing  nature  of  manufacturing  jobs  resulting  from  the 
Introduction  of  high  technology. 

A  national  employment  and  training  program  must  consider  these  Issues 
and  develop  appropriate  responses  to  guarantee  that  our  economy  will  have  a 
world  class  workforce  ^or  the  twenty-first  century. 

The  changing  nature  of  the  American  workforce  has  been  well  documented 
In  the  stu(iy  done  by  the  Hudson  Institute  entitled,  Workforce  2000.  The 
current  ^demographies  Indicate  there  wiii  be  a  significant  shift  In  the 
gentler,  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  new  workers  by  the  year  2000. 
The  number  of  native  white  males  entering  the  workforce  will  decline  from  47 
percent  in  19B5  to  15  percent  In  the  year  2000.   The  members  of  t>"^  groups 
that  will  make  up  the  majority  of  the  new  work  force  are  native  white  women, 
black  and  hispanic  men  and  women,  and  Immigrants.   This  data  resulted  in  the 
study's  author  concluding  that  the  nation  miist  address  the  following  Issues 
If  we  are  to  successfully  prepare  the  next  generation  of  American  workers. 

1.  Stimulating  World  Growth 

2.  Improving  productivity  In  Service  Industries 

3.  Improving  the  Dynamism  of  an  Aging  Workforce 

4.  Reconciling  the  Demands  of  Women,  Work,  and  Families 
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5.  Integrating  B  icks  and  Hispanlcs  Fully  Into  the  Workplace 

6.  Improving  Worker's  Education  and  Skills 

A  more  recent  study  prepared  by  the  American  Training  Institute  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  focuses  In  on  the  critical  skills  that  employers 
need  as  they  upgrade  their  workforce  to  remain  competitive.   These  skills 
Include: 

-  Knowing  How  to  Learn; 

-  Competence  In  Reading,  Writing,  and  Computation; 

-  Listening  and  Oral  Communication; 

-  Creative  Thinking  and  Problem  Solving; 

-  Self  Esteem,  Goal  Setting/Motivation,  and  Personal /Career 

Development; 

-  Interpersonal  Skills,  Negotiations,  and  Teamwork;  and 

-  Organizational  Effectiveness  and  Leadership. 

American  competitiveness  Is  seriously  Impaired  by  a  deficiency  among 
others  In  the  math'^atlcal  and  analytical  skills.  This  Is  particularly 
noticeable  In  women  and  minority  populations.   For  most  of  this  century, 
women  and  minorities  have  avoided  taking  math  and  science  courses  and 
consequently  are  not  represented  In  the  science  and  technology  disciplines. 
This  trend  must  be  reversed  If  we  are  to  prepare  a  well  balanced  workforce. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  must  be  viewed  as  an  Integral 
part  of  an  overall  national  employment  and  training  strategy.   Other  key 
elements  of  this  strategy  should  Include:   the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  the  Trade  Act,  Family  Support  Program,  and  the 
Workplace  Literacy  Program.   Notice  should  also  be  taken  of  the  study  being 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Departm<.nt  of  Labor  entitled,  "Apprent1cei.h1p  2000", 
which  pcints  out  the  need  for  a  restructured  apprenticeship  concept.  The 
new  approach  which  ccr^blnes  on-the-job  training  wi  r.h  related  classroom 
instruction  should  be  considered  a  key  Initiative  in  preparing  workers  for 


skilled  jobs,  especially  In  those  industries  facing  skill  shortages. 
Congrtsisman  Ford,  in  H.R.  22,  uses  the  estimate  that  15  million 
manufacturing  jobs  will  require  more  advanced  technical  skills.   If  the 
UnitCHJ  States  Is  to  regain  its  technology  and  manufaccuring  industries,  well 
trained  technician  level  personnel  will  be  critical.  A  key  concern  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  is  the  continued  loss,  by  way  of  retirement,  of  the 
skilled  craftsmen  who  are  needed  to  make  and  maintain  the  Increasingly 
sophisticated  manufacturing  equipment.   Without  a  constant  supply  of  new 
skilled  workers,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  slip  as  a  major  economic 
power  and  be  relegated  to  a  service  industry  nation  which  is  subject  to  the 
whims  and  decisions  made  in  foreign  board  rooms. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  should  begin  with  some  major 
premises.   First,  Kteracy  worEp^JfiB  programs  should  be  expanded  and  blended 


into  an  overall  approach  £o  job  training.   Funding  for  such  programs  should 
not  be  provided  by  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.    Second,  while  both 
occupational  an<;5echnical  programJ::are  useful,  the  urgent  need  exists  to 


expand  and  improve  our  technical  programs.   ThiH^Ieiiiployel'S  ang'Tcfbflc  must 
become  more  involved  in  the  design  and  offering  of  technical  skill 
programs.   Fourth,  Perkin's  Act  Funds  should  be  availabl^^^Tequip^ 


facilities  with  state  of  the  art  equipment  and  materials  that  trainees  will 
be  using  when  they  enter  employment. 

We  realize  that  these  premises  may  conflict  with  other  positions  being 
espoused.   Out  the  needs  of  Industry  and  of  the  Individuals  to  be  trained 
should  be  the  highest  consideration.   We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  self-serving  interests  of  some  in  the  present  employment  and 
training  Industry  w*")  merely  want  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and, 
Incidentally,  their  jobs. 

The  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Program  must  play  a  critical  role 
in  reestablishing  our  nation's  preeminence  In  the  international  mar;etplace. 
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Therefore,  the  reauthorization  must:  1)  recognize  and  address  the  needs  of 
fixture  emplo>e^,  that  is  women,  minorities  and  iirmi grants;   2)  address  the 


"of  v^flen  in  today's  society  by  addressing  the. nefctL^^.chiJdc 
service*;    3)  'lirect  monies  towar^Tinstructional  and  faculty  developfflerri^ 
and  move  away  from  administrative  costs  and  program  maintenance;  4)  develop 
new  ways  to  1  ncre^^e^ol oyer   partic  1  patToff^  terms  of  policy  development, 
donations  of  equipment  diiu  jswiei'lals,  ^nd  the  use  of  industry/union  personnel 
and  facilities  in  training  programs;   5)  increase  the  amount  of  funds 


available  foCpg^secondary  level  training^^?^  minimum  of  forty  percent  of 
the  state's  allocation;  <j^^getter  focus  the  present  set^a^^Sf^s  established 
under  Title  2A;   7)  establish  a  mechanism  to  link  incarcerated  training  to  a 
broader  training  program  that  Ci»n  be  continued  once  the  individual  serves 
his  obligation;  8)  eliminate  the  discrepancies  between  poGAR  and  state  ^ 
regulations.    For  example,  in  our  state,  the  definition  of  equipment  is  any 
item  over  $50,  EDGAR  defines  equipment  in  terms  of  $300. 

Within  the  concept  of  matching  funds.  Congress  should  recognize  there 
are  significant  diffe'-^nces  in  the  amount  of  funding  needpH  to  create  new 
programs  compared  to  modifying  existing  programs.    The  matching  fund 
requirement  for  establishing  new  programs  should  be  lower  than  that  required 
for  modifying  existing  proorams. 
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A  TiJODe  For  A  Focused  Directioxi: 
Transition  Into  The  TWenty-Pirst  Century 


A  Legislative  Proposal 


INTRODUCTION 


Major  changes  are  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  workplace  in 
the  United  States  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  and  pressures.  New 
technology,  more  effective  international  competition,  changes  in 
consumer  tastes,  and    demographic    shifts    are    requiring    a  more 


substantial,  however,  that  numbers  of  working-^age  youth  and 
adults  now  lack  the  basic  education  and  employment  r  cills  needed 
to  obtain  entry  level  jobs.  In  addition,  most  of  today's 
employees  will  need  to  upgrade  their  .skills  or  acquire  new  job 
skills  to  remain  employed.  How  well  we  respond  to  these 
challenges  depends  in  a  major  way  on  expanding  public -private 
sector  partnerships.  The  country  needs  to  redirect  and  fully 
utilize  its  education  and  training  system  and  make  the 
appropriate  adjustments  to  address  inevitable  changes. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Councils  On  Vocational 
Education  (NASCOVE) ,  representing  all  54  Councils,  advocates  the 
following  proposition:  The  nation  needs  a  comprehensive,  quality 
system  that  effectively  educates  and  trains  people  for  new  tasks 
in  order  to  function  in  a  changing  workplace. 

First-Rate  Education 
Vocational- technical  education  is  no  longer  the    orphan  left 
on  the  doorstep  of  society.    Vocational-technical  education  xs  an 


flexible    workplace    and    more    capable  workers. 


Evidence  is 
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integral  part  of  America's  educational  system  that  must  assure  a 
first-rate  work  force  if  there  is  to  be  a  first-rate  economy. 

HYSCOVE's  recoftinendatioxis  for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  provide  a  basis  for  states  to  begin 
implementation  of  a  process  by  which  all  Americans  can  adequately 
access  education  training  progreuns.  Furthermore,  it  is  tha 
coninitment  of  each  state's  Council  to  carry  out  tbe  intent  of 
Congress  in  assuring  quality  education  and  training  programs. 

Fdcused  Direction 

MASCOVE  respectfully  requests  Congress  to  consider  this 
legislative  proposal.  The  recomroendations  contained  herein  seek 
to  break  from  tradition  by  reshaping  the  governance  structure  of 
vocational- technical  education  and  maximizing  input  from  the 
private  sector.  Su3h  changes  will  position  the  vocational- 
technical  community  to  carry  out  education  refonn  more 
effectively. 

The  education  reform  movement,  while  very  visible,  is  still 
in     the     development     stage.  The     implications    of  many 

recommendations  regarding  reform  are  not  fully  understood,  much 
less  supported  There  remains  a  void  in  determining  what 
outcomes  should  occur  from  a  secondary  school  education.  Worse 
yet,  the  reform  movement  has  not  examined  carefully  the 
transition  issues;  sc  ool  to  work,  school  to  school,  or  school 
to  work  and  school. 
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NASCOVE  proposes  a  basic  framework  for  bringing  operational 
substance  to  the  reform  retoric  and  enhancing  employment 
opportunities  for  our  citizens.  This  framework  provides  the 
b?sis  for  a  seamless  continuum  of  services  and  programs  (with 
meaningful  oversight),  addressing  student  transitional  needs,  and 
identifying  eraployer^work  force  requirements. 

The  proposal  does  not  address  all  issues  or  concerns,  it 
simply  recognizes  that  a  new  form  of  program  delivery  has  emerged 
as  a  result  of  an  ever  increasing  interest  of  the  business 
community  to  collaborate  with  education.  Thus,  this  proposal 
provides  for  a  true  public -private  sector  partnership  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  through  the  State  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.  Furthermore,  the  partnership  is  extended  into  the 
delivery  system  by  involving  the  State  Council  in  the  development 
of  state  policies  and  continued  advisement  on  the  State  Plan. 

The  major  vehicle  for  carrying  out  these  policies  is  the 
comprehensive  local  program.  Each  local  program  is  supported  by 
a  network  of  private  sector  oriented  councils.  While  the 
programs  are  matched  to  business  requirements,  the  driving  force 
behind  the  curriculum  and  instruction  is  student  outcomes.  That 
is,  the  program  must  enhance  specific  student  outcomes;  otherwise 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  vocational- technical  delivery 
system. 
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Major  Concepts 

In  summary,  the  major  concepts  underlying  of  NASCOVE's 
legislative  proposal  are: 

1.  A  strengthening  of  the  private  sector  role  through 
involvement  councils,  partnerships  and  joint 
ventures  at  *   ^  local  and  state  level. 

2.  Performance  standards  based  on  student  outcomes  rather 
than  on  institutional  concerns. 

3.  Participation  of  tmrepresented  and  underrepresented 
populations  in  quality  programs  -  as  students  in 
business  and  industry  -  as  employees  and  employers. 

4.  Comprehensive  local  programs  that  are  accountable  for 
student  outcomes  with  assistance  and  incentives  from 
the  state  level. 

5.  Iiocal  level  to  state  level  planning  and  evaluation 
process . 

6.  Vertical  and  horizontal  agency  articulation  of 
vocational-technical  education  programs  and  services. 

7.  A  significant  increase  in  federal  level  funding  for  all 
parts  of  the  Act. 


ERJC 
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TITLE  I  "  CONPREHEHSIVE  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
80%  o£  Basic  Grant 

'l  At  least  80  percent  of  Federal    fund?*,  received    for  Titles  I 

^'^^ 

and  TXX    must  be    allocated  to    local  agencies  to  address  student 
and    employer    needs    by     enhancing     program     quality  through 
^  innovation,    improvement,      and/or    expansion.       Funds    will  be 

<  available    to    local    recipients     who    have     satisfied  minimum 

criteria. 

Minimum  Criteria 

Criteria  will  require  a  recipient  to  have  in  place: 
?  A.      An    advisory   council    having    membership    from  a  cross 

sec  ,ion  of  the  private  and  public  sectors  with  emphasis 
on  businesses  and  labor  unions;  and  a  program 
committee*  for  each  discipline. 

B.  An  articulated    vocational- technical    educa^  ion  program 
through  grade  14. 

C.  Vocational  student    leadership  organizations  related  .o 
each  progr£un  discipline. 

D.  Evaluation    methodology    which    is     based    on  student 
outcomes . 


♦defined  in  Appendix 
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application  Devcriptlon 

After  meeting  the  above  minimum  criteria,  the  local 
recipient  must  sui^mit  an  application  to  tV-^  state  for  funding. 
The  application  certifies  the  local  advisory  council's 
participation  and  approval. 

In  order  to  provide  stability  and  ensure  that  program 
objectives  are  met,  the  application  could  be  for  as  long  as  a 
three*year  period.  Any  adjustments  made  during  the  life  of  the 
application  must  be  based  upon  the  finding's  of  the  report  of 
accomplishments  (see  Title  111,  State  Plan,  Part  I,  item  4). 
Such  adjustments,  based  upon  program  an'^,  student  outcomes,  are  to 
be  made  in  consultation  with  the  local  a-lvisory  council  and 
certified  to  the  State. 

Upon  application    approval,  I'^mds    will  be  available  for  one 

to  three  years  so  that  a  comprehensive*  progreun  can  be  developed. 

Agencies    which    already    have    comprehensive    programs    will  be 

eligible    for    incentive    grants    to    elevate       the   delivery  of 

vo^ational-technical    education.       In    these    circximstances ,  the 

grant  process  (with  minimal  prescriptions)    will    be    used    to  a) 

recognize    those    programs    that    are  comprehensive  and  b)  foster 

non-traditional  programs,  activities,  councils,  emd  service 

* " Comprehens i ve "  is  to  be  defiiied  in  the  State  Plan.  Components 
may  include  additional  vocational-technical  program  areas,  small 
business  employee  training  centers,  vocational  assessment  and 
counseling  centers,  employee  technology  transfer  and  training 
centers,  child  care,  educational  telecommunications,  and  specific 
program  quality  standards  promulgated  by  the  private  sector 
through  the  local  advisory  councils. 
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delivery  in  order  to  be  as  responsive  as  local  circxunstances 
dictate  after  confirming  that  such  proposed  programs  meet 
prescribed  standaxrds  for  quality.  Federal  funds  are  not  to  be 
used  to  supplant  state  or  local  funds. 
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TITLB  II  "  ACCESS  TO  QUALITY  VOCATIOHAL  BDUCATION 
Special  Populatiozus 

In  light  of  changing  demographics  and  social  conditions, 
equal  access  to  comprehensive  vocational-technical  programs  must 
be  assured.  Each  stats  will  be  alloted  a  specific  amount  of 
funds  for  in- state  distribution  by  formula*  to  implement  quality 
vocational  education  activities  for  special  populations  as 
delineated  in  the  State  Plan  and  local  application.  State  and 
local  efforts  must  be  targeted  but  not  limited  to: 

o  adults 

o       disadvantaged  people    (including  potential/actual  leav- 
ers) 

o       persons  with  disabilities 

o       racial/ethnic  minorities 

o       single  parents  or  homemakers 

o       adjudicated  youth  and  adults 

o       non-  and  limited  English  speaking 

o       eliminating  sex  bias  and  sex  stereotyping 

Provisions  of  the  current  Carl  D,  Perkins  Act,  Title  II, 
Part  A  are  acceptable  in  concept  but  should  be  revised  to 
emphasize  the  teaching  of  basic  academic  and  preemoloyment  skills 
as  a  prequisite  for  vocational  skill  development  and  job 
placement . 

*The  in-state  formula  is  based  on  proportion  of  special 
populations. 
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Special  student  populations,  more  tham  any  other  group,  need 
the  assurance  that  programs  designed  to  meet  their  unique  needs 
are  in  fact  based  upon  achievable  goals  described  as  student 
outcomes.  State  and  local  planning  should  recognize  the 
uniqueness  of  the  student  outcomes  required  for  this  title  and 
should  be  conducted  accordingly. 

Other  Funds 

Federal  funis  for  this  title  should  be  allocated  a?  a 
separate  line  item  and  not  as  a  percentage  of  Title  I  or  any 
state  grant  category  and  should  be  matched  with  state  moniea:. 
Congress  should  amend  other  acts  (e.g..  Title  1  of  the  Slementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  modified  by  Chapter  I  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act,  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973)  so  that 
specific  funds  to  <;erve  special  populations  are  coordinated  and 
made  available,  thus  increasing  the  resources  for  occupational 
preparation  of  the  individuals  who  need  it  most. 
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TITLE  III  -  STATE  LEADERSHIP 

20%  of  Basic  Grant 
No  more  than  20  percent  of  a  state's  total  allocation  of 
vocational-technical  education  funds  shall  be  available  for  this 
title.  Seven  percent  shall  be  for  state  administration,  13 
percent  for  state  leadership  activities,  technical  assistance, 
innovative  projects,  and  other  related  activities.  Federal  funds 
for  state  leadership  should  be  matched  with  state  funds.  The 
state  leadership  role  will  include  but  n:.c  be  limited  t 

o       coordination    and    articulation    activities,  including 
2+2/2+2+2    secondary/postsecondary     articulation  (ab- 
sorption   of     HR    22      into    an/    new    act    should  be 
accompanied  by  additional  funding) 
o       research,  data  collection,  and  evaluation  activities 
o       professional  development 
o       curriculum  development /improvement /testing 
o       exemplary  or    demonstration    programs,    pilot  projects, 

and  public-private  partnerships 
o       State  Plan  and  policy  development 

To  be  eligiole  for  federal  funds,  a  state  must  have  a  State 
Plan.  Subsequent  modifications  of  the  Plan,  based  upon  local 
applications,  shall  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  State 
Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
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State  Plan 

The  State  Plan  must  describe  how  a  state  intends  to  carry 
out  XP  policies  over  a  fiv^-year  period.  These  policies  shoijM 
direct  the  coordination  and  the  use  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
resources  to  meet  the  education  and  trai nip-. /re -training  needs  of 
people.  Global  competition  and  economic  development  demand  that 
a  system  be  in  place  that  yields  a  vocationally  and 
technologically  3  terate  and  capable  work  force. 

Th3  State  Plan  is  the  vehicle  to  describe  how  labor  market 
neMs  will  be  addressed  as  well  as  how  students  will  be  prepared 
to  fxmction  in  the  ever  changing  labor  market.  There  are  two 
components  of  the  State  Plan: 

o  Part  I  acts  as  a  basis  for  policy  developinent  and 
implementation.  it  is  dynamic,  evolving,  and 
responsive  to  local  needs  as  reflected  in  local 
applications. 

o  Part  II  represents  the  state's  commitment  to  compliance 
reqvi.irements. 

Par*  I  -  Plan/Plication 

The  State  Plan  must  include: 

A.  State  policies,  goals  and  system  objectives  which  spec- 
ify how  vocational-technical  education  Is  addressing 
workplace  and  human  resource  development  needs. 
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B«  Coordination  criteria  which  ensure  that  vocational- 
technical  education  programs  and  services  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  are  planned,  coordinated,  and 
delivered  in  cooperation  with  employers  and  other 
program  providers.  in  addition,  the  criteria  shall 
describe  how  the  eight  percent  Title  ha  education  set- 
aside  funds  of  JTPA  will  be  used  to  coordinate  the 
delivery  of  programs  and  services. 

C.  An  information  program  which  keeps  decision  and  policy 
makers  and  the  public  continually  informed  on  the 
outcomes  of  and  needs  for  vocational- ♦•echnical 
education. 

D.  Determination  of  student  outcomes  which  arc  to  be  made 
by  the  sole  state  agency  with  consultation  >/ith  the 
State  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  The  outcomes, 
while  taking  into  account  demographics,  locus  of 
instruction  and  ability  levels  of  students,  will  focus 
on  competencies. 

All  of  the  above  rely  upon  local  applications  as  the  primary 
source  for  information.  The  local  applies cion  therefore  must 
CO.  jist  of  the  following: 

1«  A  needs  assessment  presenting  the  applicant's  community 
profile;.  which  describes  student  characteristics 
(including  economic  and  educational  status. 
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disabilities,  limited-English  speaking,  ethnicity)  and 
employer  needs. 

2.  Program  objectives  describing  specific  student  outcomes 
to  be  achieved  and  measures  of  accountability  verifying 
student  outcomes  (as  described  in  the  State  Plan).  The 
relationship  of  needs  assessment  to  program  objectives 
must:  be  described;  the  use  of  funds  to  satisfy 
identified  needs  must  be  speci^^ied;  the  coordination 
criteria  as  promulgated  in  the  State  Plan  must  be 
addressed;  and  how  comprehensiveness  is  to  be  achieved 
must  be  sta;:ed. 

3.  A  listing  of  current  programs  and  services  offered  by 
the  local  recipient.  Programs  must  be  identified  by  a 
common  reporting  system  adopted  by  the  state  in 
consultation  with  the  State  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.  The  listing  must  include  all  vocational- 
technical  education-private  sector  partnerships,  the 
purpose  of  each  partnership,  and  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  the  students  to  L ^  served. 

4.  Assurance  of  a  report  of  accomplishments  describing 
results  achieved  using  federal  funds.  This  report  will 
be  pr'  pared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  wide 
distribution. 

5.  Certification  from  the  local  advisory  counci,!  of  its 
consultation  in  the  preparation  of  the    application  and 
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its  concurrence.  Input  must  be  provided  to  the  local 
advisory  council  from  eacl  prograiii  (craft)  committee. 


Part  II  -  Ccmpliance/Assurance/ Achievement 

Each  state/territory  must  dr'"  *  gnate  a  sole  state  agency  for 
the  a\2roinist ration  of  funds.  The  compliance  assurano*?  part  o£ 
the  State  Plan  must  include; 

A.  A  needs  assessment  sunanar^  derived  from  local  agency 
applications ; 

B.  Assurancii  tha^.  education  and  training  program 
objecHves  will  be  wet  and  a  descriptioi  how  the 
stat'i  will  assist  local  recipients  in  achx  their 
obj  ectives;; 

C.  A  listing  of  programs  and  services  including  major 
public-private  sector  partnerships  implemented  as  a 
result  of  the  needs  assessment; 

D.  Coordination  criteria  for  all  levels  that  complement 
and  support  local  comprehensive  program/service 
development  and  delivery; 

E.  Assurance  that  a  data  base  and  program  reporting  system 
will  be  maintained  in  the  state  to  support  the  State 
Plan,  and  accountability  efforts  to  keep  decision  and 
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policy  makers  and  the  general  public  informed  of 
outcomes  of  vocational  education; 

Assurance  that  a  program  improvement  oriented 
longitudinal  follow-up  of  graduates  will  be  put  into 
place  during  the  initial  State  Plan  period  and  used  to 
determine  adciquacy  of  instruction  on  a  five-year  cycle. 
6«  Assurance  that  an  annual  accountability  report  will  be 
prepared  and  widely  dissemiiated; 

H.  Assurance  that  JTPA  eight  percent  Title  II A  education 
set*aside  funds  will  be  used  to  support:  coordination 
between  vocational* technical  education  and  JTPA 
activities* 

I.  Assurance  that  a  biennial  report  will  be  prepared  which 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to; 

a)  The  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Comnittee's  1)  overall  progr2un  result!?,  2)  data 
sources/reports,  3)  activities  in  responding  to 
re^^ests  from  the  private  sector,  and  4)  role  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  vocational  education  studies  and 
reports; 

b)  The  recommendations  of  the  state *s  t  -:hnical 
committees  and  the  disposition  of  those  recom- 
mendations* 
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A  program  budget  that  identifies  how  federal  and  state 
funds  will  be  used  to  accomplish  goals  and  system 
objectives; 

^*     A   certification    statement    from    the  State  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  of  its  approval. 

While  the  state  Plan  describes  how  the  state  will  pursue 
goals  and  objectives  addressing  skill  deficiencies  of 
individuals,  work  force  requirements  of  employers,  and  economic 
development  needs  of  the  state,  the  state's  annual  accountability 
reporu  will  provide  specific  evidence  regarding  the  degree  of 
achievement:  what  was  planned  and  achieved,  what  was  not 
achieved  and  why,  and  what  corrective  action  will  te  undertaken. 
Evaluations,  local  applications,  reports  of  accomplishments,  and 
the  State  Council's  reports  are  to  be  used  by  the  state  to 
identify  problems  and  set  forth  improvements  necessary  to  reach 
stated  goals.  The  accountability  report  is  to  be  disseminated  to 
the  Governor,  chief  state  school  officer,  state  legislature,  U.S. 
Secretari^  Education  and  Labor,  Congress,  and  the  general 
p^lic 

State  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

Bole/Handate 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  federal  funds,  each  state  and 
territory  must  establish  an  independent  state  Council  on 
Vocational  Education.  This  Council  represents  the  major  focal 
point  for  the  private  sector  to  have  an  impact  on  policy,  program 
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Improvement,  and  innovation.  A  major  responsibility  o£  the 
Council  will  be  to  counsel  the  sole  srate  agency  in  the 
development  of  policies  for  the  State  Plan,  the  development  of 
the  State  Plan,  and  the  design  of  the  accountability  report  as 
well  as  the  identification  of  coordination  criteria  of  various 
parts  of  the  system.  The  Council  must  also  perform  the  following 
functions: 

A,  Facilitate  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector  in 
planning,  delivery,  and  evaluation  of  vocational- 
technical  education  at  the  state  and  local  levels « 

B,  Provide  technical  assistance  and  leadership  to  local 
advisory  councils  concerned  with  vocational  education 
and  to  partnership  efforts  between  public  and  private 
sector  on  the  local  level. 

C,  Conduct  additional  revl  vs,  studies ,  and  activities  as 
necessary  to  formulate  policy  for  programmatic 
recommendations • 

D,  Report  biennially  on; 

1,  TTie  distribution  and  use  of  federal  funds  for 
vocational-technical  education,  including  the 
distribution  of  funds  between  seconaary  and 
postsecondary  vocational-technical  eu'ication  based 
upon  need  and  resources  availaible« 

2,  Analysis  of  the  policies  needed  to  strengthen 
vocational-technical  education  and  training. 
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3.      Evaluation  of  the 

a)  vocational^technical  education  program 
delivery  systems  assisted  under  the  Act,  and 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  in 
terms  of  their  adequacy  and  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  purposes  ai  each    Act  and 

b)  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the 
coordination  taking  place  between  vocational- 
technical  education  and  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

c)  any  vocational-technical  procrram  services 
(regardless  of  federal  funding)  including, 
but  not  limited  to :  corractions ,  State 
Occupational  Information  Coordinax '.ng 
Coromittep,  the  state  agency  for  vocational- 
technical  education,  JOBS  training  conducted 
under  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 

This  evaluation  report  shall    be  sent    to  the  Governor, 
state    board.    State    Job  Training  Partnership  Council, 
and  U.S.    Secretaries  of    Education  and    Labor  and  made 
available  to  the  general  public. 
Hembex  .^hip/Independence 

Hino  private  and  six  pullic  sector  representatives  appointed 
to  tlie  Stav.e  Council  on  Vocatiaal  Education  by  the  Governor  or 
the  elected   Sta>  Board   of  Education.     The    State  Council  must 
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the  elected  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Council  must 
have  direct  access  to  the  Governor,  Legislature,  and  state 
Board(s)  of  Education,  and  sole  state  agency.  Any 
recornraendations  made  by  the  state  Council  to  the  sole  state 
agency,  state  Board  of  Education  for  secondary  education,  state 
Boards  for  adult  and  postsecondary  education,  and  any  other  state 
agency  must  receive  a  response  within  three  raon\,hs  as  a  condition 
of  continued  federal  fxinding.  The  response  must  indicate  what 
was  done  to  impleicent  the  recoitmendations  or  the  reasons  for 
rejection.  State  Councils  must  continue  to  carry  out  functions 
under  the  Act  independent  of  programmatic  and  administrative 
control  by  any  State  boards,  agencies,  and  individuals. 

State  Councils  must  maintain  their  independence  and  program 
autonomy.  The  expenditure  of  Council  funds  must  continue  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  State  Cou^-^il  and  not  be  diverted, 
reprograramed,  or  dependent  upon  approval  of  the  State  Plan  by  any 
State  Board,  agency,  or  individual,  in  order  to  carry  out  state 
Council  duties.  Congress  shall  allot  a  minimum  of  $150,000  and 
maximum  of  $500,000  for  Council  operations  as  a  lin^s  item  rather 
than  as  part  of  any  state  grant  monies. 
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TITLE  IV  -  FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP 
Role 

The  federal  role  in  vocational-technical  education-  must  be 
to  promote  programs  of  higher  quality,  ensure  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  delivery  systems,  and  stimulate  exemplary  public- 
private  sector  partnerships.  To  carry  out  this  role,  federal 
activities  should  bo  a  model  of  true  partnership  with  ctste  and 
local  agencies.    High  priority  for  federal  activities  would  be: 

A.  Research  (basic  and  applied), 

B.  Data  collection,  analysis  (including  state  account- 
ability reports),  and  timt\y  dissemination, 

C.  Technical  assiste nr,e  for  programs,  services,  evalu- 
ation, policy  development,  and  advancement  of  public- 
private  sector  partnerships. 

Dissemination     of     technical     assistance  documents, 
materials,  and  publications,  and 
E,      Demonstration,      pilot,      and    exemplary   projects  and 

regional  and  national  workshops  and  conferences. 
The  federal  role  would  require  an  annual  report.  This 
annual  report  to  the  President,  Congress,  Governors,  and  chief 
state  education  officers  must  contain  comments  about  achievements 
ot  states  in  meeting  their  goals,  the  role  of  federal  govern'-.ent 
in  assisting  states,  problems  and  needs  at  the  state  le'^el  with 
recommended  solutions,  economic  trends,  and  resources  needed  to 
upgrade  the    vocational-technical  education    system  (in  preptiring 
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people  for  initial  work  force  or  new  employment  opportunities). 
The  annual  report  is  to  be  made  available  to  the  public  by 
December  following  the  July  1  -  June  30*  program  year . 

The  annual  report.,  technical  assistance  documents ,  and 
materials  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education  amd  as  such  their 
content  r  scope,  and  timeliness  of  dissemination  are  to  be 
expedited  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  made  public  without 
undue  review  or  evaluation  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  or  other  federal  agency. 


The  President  is  authorized  to  make  Presidential  awards  for 
outstanding  support  for  vocational- technical  education  from  the 
private  sector.  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  such  awards 
to  individual ( s ) ,  communities,  and  organization(s)  which  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  achievement  or  innovation  in  planning. 
Implementing,  and  generally  contributing  to  vocational- technical 
education  programs.  In  making  awards r  the  President  shall 
consider  the  effectiveness  of  the  pre  gram  and  the  desirability  of 
its  use  as  a  model  for  other  programs. 

The  President  is  furti\er  authorized  to  make  Presidential 
awards  for  model  business/indio^ry/laJ^or  partnerships  with 
vocational -technical  education  programs  which  demonstrate 
effectiveness    in    addressing    the    education-training   needs  cf 
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indivic*uals  with  multiple  barriers  to  employment  and  further 
technical  level  educatiqn. 

Each  year  the  President  is  authorized  to  mako  such  awards  as 
the  President  determines  will  carry  out  the  objectives  o£  this 
Act. 
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TITLE  V  -  PARINBRSHZPS 


In  recognition  o£  the  significamt  role  played  by  the  private 
sector  in  promoting  quality  vocational -technical  education, 
MASCOVE  proposes  the  'dstablishinent  of  grants  to  encourage  further 


awarded  elsewhere  in  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Education  should 
be  authorized  to  av/ard  10  grants  for  pilot  partnership  projects* 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  an  eligible  agency  shall  enter 
into  a  partnership  agreement  with  at  least  three  businesses  or 
industries*  Grants  shall  be  of  not  less  than  $200,000  for  each 
of  three  successive  years* 

The  grant  may  be  used  by  the  partnership    for  programs  that- 
A*     Use  business /industry  volunteers  to  tutor  secondary  and 
postsecondary     level     vocational-technical  education 
students    t<>    Improve    the  students'  b^.sic  academic  and 
vocational  skills; 
B*     Improve    the    basic    academic    and  vocational-technica^ 

skills  of  secondary  or  postsecondary  level  students; 
C*  Enhance  the  opportunity  for  continuation  of  a  program 
of  vocational -technical  education  after  graduation  for 
secondary  level  students; 
D*  Increase  the  prospects  for  employment  and  wage 
premiums,  of  secondary  level  vocational- technical 
students  after  graduation;  and 


involvement  of  the  private  sector* 


In    addition    to    the  funds 
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E.      Demonstrate    the    advantages    of    private-public  sector 
partnerships  which  result  in  an  increase  in  ths  quality 
and  quantity    of  vocational-technical    education  at  the 
secondary  or  postsecondary  levels. 
Each  recipient  that  receives  a    grant    shall    submit    to  the 
Assistant  Secretary    of  Vocational-Technical    and  Adult  Education 
such  reports  and  other    information  as    is  requested    in  order  to 
evaluate  program    effectiveness  and  to  disseminate  information  on 
exemplary  programs  to  othcir    institutions    at    the    secondary  and 
postsecondary  levels. 
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State  Councils  believe  that  current  and  projected  mismatches 
between  workplace  requirements  and  worker  capabilities  can  be 
overcome  or    eliminated  through    increased  and  redirected  federal 


reauthorization    of    the    Carl  Petkins    Act    is    critical  in 

overcoming  the  mismatch  and  furthering  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  nation.  Human  resource  capacity  building  and  public -private 
sector  partnerships  are  the  major  thrusts  of  State  Council 
recommendations  contained  in  this  legislative  proposal.  Federal 
policy  and  funding  should  continue  on  behalf  of  vocational- 
technical  education.  In  turn,  vocational-technical  education 
should  ensure  equal  opportunity  through  education  and  training* 

Our  reconmendations  provide  for  the  implementation  of  these 
congruent  policies  which  ensure  accountability  through  the  active 
involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  the  planning,  delivery,  and 
evaluation  of  vocational- technical  education*  Only  through 
public-private  sector  partnerships  will  vocational- technical 
education  become  a  bridge  for  all  of  education  to  sustain  and 
shape  the  economy  of  our  nation  in  the  next  decade  and  for  the 
next  century. 


support 


of 


vocational- technical 


education* 


Theref ors. 
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This  legislative  proposal,  as  previously  noted,  is  not 
intended  to  respond  to  all  issues  and  concerns  regarding 
reauthorisation  of  the  Derlcins  Act.  Other  issues  have  been 
identified;  the  wore  crucial  are  presented  here.  These  are 
presented  here  so  Congress  may  consider  thera  as  part  of  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  educational  excellence. 

Congress  is  requested  tot 

o  Conduct  a  study  cf  various  labor  market  data 
collection/dissemination  activities,  including  the 
State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committees, 
to  determine  overall  adequacy  and  effectiveness. 

o       Revise  Title    III  of    the  Per)tins  Act  (Part  B,  Consumer 
and  Homeroalcing  Education,  Section  312(a))  as  follows: 
"to    conduct   prograniS    for    residents    of  economically 
depressed  areas."     Such    language  should  appear  in  any 
new  act. 

o  Initiate  additional  support  for  career  education,  which 
has  been  le£t  out  of  the  education  reform  movement. 
This  neglect  is  stifling  career  development  coun- 
seling and  guidance  cf  students  in  grades  K-10. 

o  Develop  a  national  policy  on  vocational-technical 
education  and  training. 
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APPENDIX 


A  program  committee,  otherwise  know  as  a  Vocational 
Instructional  Program  (VIP)  Advisory  Committee  or  craft  com- 
mittee, is  a  formally  constituted  group  of  incumbent  employee 
volunteers  who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  job  tasks,  and 
competencies  for  specific  target  occupations.  Committee  members 
are  drawn  primarily  from  the  private  sector  (but  with  public 
sector  representation)  and  appointed  by  the  local  education 
agency.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  anc'.  impact  of  instruction  in  programs 
that  prepare  workers  for  the  target  occupations.  Each  committee 
provides  advice  in  areas  such  as  occupational  performance 
specifications  or  outcomes,  instructional  objectives,  equipment 
selection,  facility  layout  and  modification,  job  requirements, 
credentials,  program  articulation,         labor  market 

needs /trends /opportunities,  instructor  competencies  and 
retraining  strategies,  and  student  recruitment  and  orientation. 
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Prepared  by 
John  C.  Brooks 
Commissioner  of  Labor 
State  of  North  Carolina 
February,  1989 


North  Carolina  gladly  takes  this  opportunity  to  once  again  respond 
to  the  long-standing  Issues  raised  In  the  paper  "Apprenticeship  2000  Focus 
Paper  on  Support  Activities  and  Linkages."  The  conwon-sense  answers  for 
resolution  of  these  Issues  are  themselves  long-standing,  have  been  oft  pub- 
lished in  dozens  of  national  periodicals  for  over  twenty-flve  years,  and  can 
appropriately  be  Implemented  regardless  of  any  expansion  efforts. 

What  Is  needed  for  Implementation  that  would  be  new  are:    (1)  Com- 
mitment; (2)  Resources;  and  (3)  Incentives.   The  barriers  described  In  the 
paper  are  accurately  set  forth. 

The  appropriate  model  of  a  feder&l -state  r-^sponse  and  organization 
of  a  delivery  system  Is  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
not  the  unemployment  Insurance  system. 

The  following  presentation  will  seek  to  respond  to  the  recently 
published  paper  In  the  prescribed  format. 

Issue  I  —  Support  Activities 

A.   The  mix  of  activities  should  not  be  different  for  expansion  of  the 
traditional  program  than  for  expansion  under  a  structured  work-place 
training  program. 

1.   Promotional  activit'  js  need  to  be  vastly  expanded.   There  should  be  a 
national  program  coordinated  by  a  new  and  separate  federal  agency 
(outside  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Adninistration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor)  either  under  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
an  administrator  Independent  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This 
promotional  activity  should  first  center  on  establishing  a  system  of 
tax  credits  for  all  registered  apprenticeship  programs,  each  inden- 
tured apprentice,  and  each  successful  completer,  reflecting  length  of 
the  required  training.   There  should  annually  be  determined  a  nation- 
al list  of  from  ten  to  twenty  multi-state  businesses  that  will  be 
targeted  for  inclusion  into  the  apprenticeship  system  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  federal  agency  should  coordinate  with  every  stne  a 
promotional  program  to  start  new  training  programs  in  every  business 
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location  of  those  targeted  businesses.   National  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio,  and  television  advertising  should  be  des^^ned  and  published  by 
the  federal  agency  with  funds  supplied  by  Congress.   These  advertise- 
ments should  be  supplemented  with  complementing  promotional  films 
supplied  by  the  federal  ogen^*'  t  every  state  program  for  use  in 
schools,  before  employer  organizations,  and  throughout  their 
connunities. 

2.  Technical  Assistance  should  be  expanded  by  developing  a  delivery 
system  patterned  after  the  federal  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
—  permitting  an  appropriate  federal  agency  to  certify  state  plans 
and  programs  complying  with  appropriate  unifonn  minimun  federal  stan- 
dards to  provide  technical  assistance  in  registering  apprenticeship 
programs  Khere  the  funding  is  S0%  state  furnished  and  Sr^  federally 
furnished.   States  should  be  permitted  to  supplement  fec^ral  rules 
with  non-conflicting  state  rules.    The  federal  agency  should  provide 
staff  training. to  both  federal  and  state  agency  employees. 

3.  Registration,  certification,  and  accreditation  should  follow  uniform 
federal  standards  that  result  from  the  recommendations  of  a  national 
advisory  board  composed  2S%  of  federally-designated  persons  represent- 
ing public  and  private  educational  institutions;  2S%  of  state-designa- 
ted persons  representing  state-administered  state  apprenticeship 
delivery  systems;  2S%  of  persons  designated  by  the  first  two  groups 

of  appointees  representing  private  business;  and  2S%  of  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  first  two  groups  of  appointees  representing  employees' 
interests  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.   This  would  mean 
that,  by  rule,  apprenticeable  occupations  would  be  defined,  minimun 
registration  requirements  would  be  set  forth  for  each,  and  a  minimum 
curriculun  with  accompanying  related  instruction  materials  would  be 
set  forth  for  every  single  apprenticeable  occupation  by  the  federal 
agency.    Minimum  standards  would  also  be  set  for  instructors  of  re- 
flated training  and  a  national  training  Institute,  hopefully,  would  be 
established  to  assist  in  both  original  and  refresher  course  training 
of  instructors  for  required  related  training.   An  instructor  certifi- 
cation program  would  also  be  set  in  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
federal  agency.   A  national  testing  and  credential ing  system  for  ap- 
prenticeship completers  should  also  be  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  federal  agency. 

1.   Special  Recognition  —  See       above  for  recommendation  that  a  system 
of  tax  credits  be  put  into  place  for  apprenticeship  programs  as  a 
recognizable  incentive,  and  recognition  for  contributing  to  the 
United  States'  future. 

5.   The  delivery  system  should  be  broadened  from  what  we  have  today.  The 
feOeral -state  adninistrative  structure  should  ba  patterned  after  that 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  not  after  that 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  system  as  already  set  foTTF  under  "2" 
above.   A  specific  goal  should  be  the- establishment  of  a  state-admin- 
istered program  in  every  state.   Beyond  that,  the  delivery  system 
should  include  a  deliberate  effort  at  implementing  a  system  of 
cooperative  education  where  high  school  Juniors  and  seniors  can  begin 
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apprenticeship  training  on  a  half-day  work  has Is/ half -day  school 
basis  with  the  needed  related  instruction  being  furnished  in  the 
regular  Silgh  school  curriculum.  Also»  sumier  on-the*job  training 
progranSv could  be  established  throuthout  the  United  Slates.  This 
should  then  be  followed  by  available  further  Institutional  training 
in  state 'Supptortc:^  educational  facilities  beyond  the  high  school. 

6.  loans  are  not  critical  to  a  successful  apprenticeship  program  and 
only  become  relevant  where  employers  are  permitted  to  p^  apprentices 
c  sub-minimum  wage.  Ulth  appropriate  tax  credits  for  employers,  a 
f.ystem  of  sub«m1n1mum  wages  can  and  should  be  avoided. 

7.  The  help  that  Is  needed  In  subsidizing  related  Instruction  Is  princi- 
pally threefold: 

(1)  Assistance  throuah  accepting  at  the  federal  level  total  respons* 
Iblllty  fnr  manufacturing  and  publishing  the  needed  related  In- 
struction materials  for  every  apprentlceable  occupation* 

(2)  The  provision  of  a  national  Instructor  training  center. 

(3)  Provision  should  be  promu^,  ced  by  rule  under  the  Carl  Perkins 
Act  for  funding  both  on-the-job  training  and  related  Instruction 
as  full-tine  equivalence  (FTE)  for  each  registered  apprentice. 

8.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Tbout  the  lower  costs  of  doing  business  that 
will  result  frm  an  expanded  apprenticeship  program.   Volumes  have 
been  and  can  be  written  on  this  subject.   Suffice  It  to  say  here  that 
the  number  one  reason  for  the  United  States*  great  Imbalance  in 
foreign  trade  revenues  1$  the  labor  shortage  of  skilled  craft  workers' 
in  this  nation.  The  lack  of  competitiveness  Is  the  single  higher 
costs  resulting  for  U.S.  business  from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  con- 
tinues to  graduate  annually  only  S%  as  many  craft  workers  a*s  Europe. 
If  the  U.S.  has  an  economic  future  In  a  competitive  world  market.  It 
has  to  be  with  a  trained  work  force.   The  U.S.  Is  not  pursuing  this 
future  today.   Nany  economists  and  educators  sre  starting  to  realize 
that  skill  shortages- rather  than  labor  shortages  and  Job  shortages 
are  the  challenge  of  the  future  for  the  United  States. 

g.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  both  federal  and  state  laws  should 
provide  a  preference  for  operators  of  apprenticeship  programs  for  any 
business  conducted  under  contract  with  the  governments  themselves. 
Tho^e  emt>loyers  who  are  helping  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  given  preferential  status  for  contracts  util- 
izing the  taxpayers*  money. 

B.   Other  support  activities  should  Include  the  establishment  of  a  technical 
training  institute  where  training  resea^^ch  cm  be  conducted;  where  cur- 
riculum materials  can  be  manufactured,  produced,  and  distributed; 
where  instructors  can  be  taught;  and.whece  related  Instruction  and,  in 
some  Instances,  hands-on  Instruction  can  be  provided  for  purposes  of 
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testing  curricula  or  to  train  persons  In  crafts  for  which  training  Is 
generally  unavailable  elsewhere.   This  Institute  should  publish  a  monthly 
magazine  In  support  of  the  apprenticeship  community. 

C.    The  desired  and  practlccl  delivery  system  has  already  been  set  forth 

under  "A.  2"  and  "A.  5"  above.  It  should  be  pursuant  to  a  ^olnt  federal- 
state  partnership  organized  similar  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Adnil  n  Istratlon. 

Issje  II  »  Linkages 

A.  Better  linkages  are  deilred  and  need  to  be  strengthened  between  the 
federal  and  state  administration  of  apprenticeship.   Linkages  such  as 
those  envisioned  between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  when  the  Fitzgerald  Act  was  adopted  In  1937  should  now 
become  a  reality.   The  .U.S.  Department  of  Education  should  run  the  Insti- 
tute set  for  under  "B."  above,  and  should  aim  to  budget  at  least 
$100,000,000  a  year  In  support  of  the  apprenticeship  effort  each  of  the 
next  ten  years. 

No  time  whatsoever  should  be  spent  worrying  about  any  linkage  between  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  apprenticeship  since  there  Is  none  to  be 
had.    The  two  programs  are  totally  and  exclusively  distinct,  and 
altogether  serve  different  people  and  needs.   This  has  now  been  extensive- 
ly documented  by  many  experiments.   There  Is  a  gap  of  four  to  ten  years 
of  education  between  persons  served  by  JTPA  and  the  entry  level  of  ap* 
prentlceshlp.  Any  linkage  that  Is  possible  Is  best  accomplished  aC  the 
local  level. 

Other  than  the  establishment  of  a  clear  operating  linkage  between  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  all  other 
efforts  at  linkage  with  apprenticeship  should  be  the  sole  authority  and 
responsloll Ity  of  the  state-adnlnistered  programs  Insofar  as  government 
is  concerned. 

B.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Is  a  co-equal  central  figure  In  expand- 
ing apprenticeship.  This  department's  failure  ano  neglect  to  Implement 
any  oi'  Its  promised  1937  services  ve  almost  singularly  responsible  for 
the  state  of  apprenticeship  In  the  United  States  today.   Had  the  depart- 
ment pcrsued  Its  charge  with  even  typical  federal  government  zeal ,  ap- 
prentlcehip  In  America  tod^y  woulu  alreacty  approximate  that  currently  to 
be  found  throughout  Europe.   Almost  every  "b&rrler"  set  out  In  the 
federal  paper  would  have  evaporated  long  ago  had  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  fulfilled  Its  charge  and  promises  of  1937.   This  Is  whfre  the 
biggest  new  Initiative  should  now  take  place.   The  relationship  to  other 
apprenticeship  administrators  Is  outlined  under       3."  above. 

Issue  III  —  Federal -State  Roles 

A.  There  should  be  established,  by  formal  rule-making,  minimum  requirements 
for  the  level  of  state  effort  as  a  condition  of  recognition  by  the 
federal  apprentlcehip  administration. 

B.  Every  state  should  have  a  state-admin 'stered  apprenticeship  progran. 
With  appropriate  technical  assistance,  this  Is  a  realistic  goal.   A  set 
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of  minimum  requirements  should  be  established  through  formal  rule-making 
under  the  Guidelines  set  forth  In  "I.  3."  above.   Until  such  time  as  a 
new  federal  apprenticeship  advisory  board  Is  establlsheo,  a  temporary 
board  should  be  established  which  Includes  representation  of  each  state- 
administered  apprenticeship  program  In  the  United  States  today. 

C.   Uniformity  among  states  Is,  of  course.  Important,   A  national  advisory 
board.  Including  representatives  of  the  state-adnlnlstered  aop -entlceshlp 
programs,  should  determine  In  what  areas  uniformity  is  most  i^iportant. 
These  areas  would  probably  include  a  determination  of  what  crafts  are 
apprentlceable,  minimum  standards  for  registering  a  prf>grara,  minimum  stan- 
dards for  becoming  a  "Journeyman"  craftworker,  and,  perhaps  minimum  cur- 
riculum requirerents. 

0.    If  there  is  a  need  for  minimum  requirements  for  notification  and  rights 
to  appe  .1  adverse  decisions  on  program  registration,  then  these  require- 
ments should  be  a  p9rt  of  those  formulated  as  a  condition  for  state- 
adnini strati 00  recognition  and  the  mechanism  for  appeal  should  be  state- 
administered  without  further  provision  *or  appeal.   Most  states  now  have 
an  Administrative  Procedures  Act  or  its  equivale.it  that  provides  for 
access  to  an  appeal  procedure.   They  should  be  utilized.  * 

E.  The  federal  apprenticeship  program  should  monitor  state- administered  pro- 
grams to  see  that  minimum  federally-required  rules,  regulations,  and  stan- 
dards are  complied  with.   Oe-recognition  should  be  the  consequence  of 
non-compliance  under  criteria  and  rules  adopted  pursuant  to  procedures 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  national  advisory  board  as  set  forth 

in  "I.  3."  above.   No  program  of  recertif ication  of  state  programs  should 
be  pursued  or  implemented.   Such  would  be  needlessly  expensive  and 
largely  a  waste  of  scarce  Ume  and  resources. 

F.  There  should  be  no_  federal  government  employees  associated  with  appren- 
ticeship in  those  states  adnlnlstering  a  state  program.   There  should, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  any  Issuance  of  a  program  registration  or  a 
completion  certificate  to  ar\y  apprentice  ty  the  federal  adninistration  in 
at  y  state  administering  a  state  program  unless  and  except  where  pursuant 
to  a  federal-state  agreement  initiated  by  the  state  progran. 

A  program  of  awards  for  outstanding  apprenticeship  employers,  pro- 
grams, instructors,  and  apprentices  should  be  developed  nationally  by  a  joint 
state-fede.al  task  force  or  by  an  advisory  board  composed  as  set  forth  under 
"I.  3."  above.   This  awards  program  should  give  visibility  to  successful 
apprenticeship  programs  and  should  enable  outstanding  Instructors  to  have 
sabbaticals  for  further  stu4y  and  foreign  travel  In  cases  where  it  otherwise 
would  not  be  available. 

In  the  event  that  the  administration  of  the  Fitzgerald  Act  remains 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  federal  law  should  require  that  state 
agencies  administering  apprenticeship  be  within  state  departments  of  labor  or 
whatever  agenpy  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforcing  state  wage 
and  hour  laws. 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMKITTEE 
ON  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY,  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CONCERNING  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  CARL  D«  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Submitted  by 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  PERSONNEL 

The  National  Association  of  Vocational  Education  Special 
Nttsds  P#raonnsI  is  ar  asrociation  of  individuals  who  are  involved 
in  vocational  education  for  persons  who  are  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  limited  English  proficient,  or  have  other  special 
educational  needs.    NAVESNP  also  works  in  collaboration  with 
other  associations  which  are  involved  in  vocational  education  and 
«tmploymeiit  preparation  for  special  needs  individuals*  The 
legislative  committee  of  NAVESNP  has  carefully  monitored  the 
implementation  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act*  After  a  thorough  review 
of  the  research,  and  in  discussion  with  other  associations  and 
professional  organizations,  we  have  consolidated  the  wide  range 
of  issues  and  concerns  into  this  summary*    We  thank  the  Chairman 
and  the  distinguished  members  o2  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  this  written  testimony. 


THE  CURRENT  SET-ASIDES  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  ACT  SHOULD  BE  PRESERVED* 

PRESERVE  ACCESS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS:    Because  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  special  populations  participating  in 
vocational  education,  it  is  crucial  that  the  federal  gdvemment 
mandatw  the  provision  of  money  to  these  specific  populations 
rather  than  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  states.  These 
special  populations  will  not  be  served  to  the  same  extent  they 
are  now  if  there  are  not  mandated  set-asides.  The  match  and 
excess  cost  principles  ensure  a  local  and  st^te  commitment  to 
educating  the  special  needs  populations*  In  Michigan,  due  to  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  special  needs  programs  and 
in  the  ^lumber  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  in  the  26 
community  colleges.  State  Administrators  recommend  that  set-aside 
dollars  rejuain  at  the  current  level*    We  support  increaned 
flexibility  -ithin  the  oreeerved  aet-aside  priavlalons.  to  address 
variationa  in  f^hm  mmhar^       ypecial  populations  served  by  thg 
states. 

PRESERVE  THE  SET-ASIDES:  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  set^^asides 
remain  at  their    current  percentages  for  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  students  (10%  and  22%  respectively).    Comments  from 
professionals  indicate  a  concern  over  the  lack  of  fundinr<  to 
develop  and  implement  programs  for  speciax  needs  students  end  the 
serious  insufficiency  of  funds  for  adult  and  .uvenile  offenders* 
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AT-RISK  YOUTH:  A«  the  definition  and  number*  of  "at-riek" 
populations  continue  to  expand,  a  eubetantially  higher  set-aside 
for  the  disadvantaged/at-risk  youth  is  essential. 

SUPPORT  30%  TRANSPERj  AVA  has  supported  a  provision  allowing 
states  to  transfer  up  to  20%  of  their  set-aside  funds  from  one 
category  to  another  with  the  Assistant  Secretary's  approval  and 
docuaentation  in  the  state's  plan  in  their  version  of  the  bill. 
This  allovs  flexibility  within  and  between  states,  without 
eliminating 'tha  set-aside  totally. 

EXCESS  PAPEIXWORK:  It  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  past  that  when 
the  states  are  given  total  discretion  over  the  distribution  of 
ttoney,  in  accordance  with  ''regional'*  or  "state  needs",  the  state 
governments  dnvise  regulations  than  are  more  cumbersome  than 
those  of  the  foderal  government. 

ALLOW  MORE  TIME.!  Finally,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  the 
set-asides  have  only  been  in  place  a  short  tiaa  and*  without  a 
reliable  system  Xor  collectiln<;r  data,  it  is  hard  to  meanura  thair 
effectiveness,    a'o  institute  a  new  system  of  distribution  would 
not  only  confuse  the  states  and  local  agencies  it  would  require 
the  expenditure  ol^  additional  money.    The  current  set-aside 
provision  is  far  from  perfect  but  it  is  unwise  to  overhaul  the 
entire  provision  based  on  limited  data  and  the  relatively  sho^'t 
time  that  it  has  been  in  existence.    We  believe  it  is  possible  to 
give  flexibility  and  high  quality  service  in  voca'cional  education 
without  the  elimination  ot  the  set-asides. 


THE  COLLECTION  AND  M\hLYSXS  OF  USABLE  DATA,  ON  AN  ANNUAL  BASIS, 
SKOULD  BE  ENFORCED. 

USABLE  DATABASE;  Policies  guiding  a  federal  set-aside  ^nd  state 
and  local  planning  must  be  well  Infoinned  by  systcinatic  d^ta 
collection  in  each  8ta\':e.  This  data  should  minimally  include  the 
actual  number  of  students  served,  the  education  and  employment 
needs  of  special  populations  to  be  served,  enrollment,  progr.\m 
completion,  and  post-program  placement  status  of  special  needx 
students,  and  quality  ol  various  vocational  program  components. 
The  current  legislation  iipecifies  the  use  cf  a  4-digit  VEDS  data 
system,  which  should  be  «\nforced*    Because  we  have  no  uniform 
system  of  data  collection,  we  cannot  draw  conclusions  about 
vocational  education  in  goneral.  In  particular,  ve  cannot  make 
comparisons  of  services  between  handicapped  and  non-handicapped. 
This  information  and  data  should  be  collected  as  part  of  a 
mandated  national  vocatiom\l  education  data  reporting  and 
accounting  system.  It  should  be  designed  in  usable  formats  to 
assist  in  policy  formation,  planning,  and  program  improvement  at 
the  federal^  state,  and  local  levels  (as  is  done  under  EHA  data 
reporting.) 

DATA  SAMPLING  NOT  VALID:  What  data  that  is  available  is  a 
sampling  from  the  states  and  does  not  provide  a  true  picture  of 
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thm  aotual  «oo««8  tnd  l«v«X  of  p4rtlclp«tlon  by  handicapped, 
dlaadvantag«d  and  othar  apaclal  ]^pulatlona«  Thaaa  raqulravanta 
ahould  ba  inoludad  in  tha  raaulatlona.  Praaantly,  it  la 
ispossibla  to  docuaant  what  19  baing  dona  on  tha  national  laval  • 

rou/M^UP  STUDIES  t  Sffactlva  acadamlc  aohoola  uaa  a  graat  dMil  of 
tasting  and  analyjia  of  ta«t  raaulta  to  aaaaura  atudant  gains. 
siBilarly,  follow  up  stud^ss  havs  ths  potantial  to  point  out 
poaitiva  aspacts  and  poasii^la  araas  of  iaprovasant  of  progrsMs 
for  apacial  naads  i\tudanta  in  vocational  aducation.  Incantivaa 
to  provida  syatamatic  follov-up  of  vocational  aducation  graduatas 
is  naadad* 


THE  ACT  SHOULD  PROVIDE  ASSURANCES  THAT  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION,  OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  AND  EACH 
STATS  BOARD,  WILL  EMPLOY  AN  ADEQUATE  NUMBER  OF  PROFESSIONALLY 
QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  TO  PROVIDE  QUALITY  SERVICES  AND  COMPREHENSIVE 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOPING  EFFECTIVE  VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAXS.  - 

NEED  FOR  TRAINED  PROFESSIONAI^t  With  tha  c\xrrant  rapid  incraaaa 
in  tha  participation  of  apacial  populations,  vocational  programs 
ara  in  naad  of  Icnovladgaabla  and  qualif  iad,  and  craativa 
profaasionala  to  ovarsss,  coordinata,  and  provida  tachnical 
aasiatanoa  to  programs  providing  aarvicaa  to  apacial  naada 
populations.    Laadarahip  ia  alao  naadad  to  incraaaa  collaboration 
batvaan  atata  laval  tranaition,  apacial  aducation,  vocational 
rahabilitation,  and  JTPA  programs  and  profaasionala. 

  •  t 

OVERSIGHTt  Moat  statas  amploy  a  aingla  coordinator  (at  moat  two 
profaar  onala)  to  ovarsaa  apaoial  naada  activltlas.    This  is 
inadagu«<ta,    conaidaring  that  57%  of  atata  dollara  ara  dlractad 
toward  apacial  naads  aotivitiaa.  It  alao  incraasaa  tha  likalihood 
of  adminiatrativa  arrors. 

QUALITY  PSRSOMNELt  It  is  alao  important  to  anaura  that  vocational 
aduoators  ara  gualifiad  to  daal  with  apaoial  naoda  populationa. 
Raaaaroh  shows  that  naithar  naw  or  axpariancad  taachara  ara 
adcguataly  trainad  to  daal  with  tha  divaraa  aducational  naada  of 
thia  population.    As  ths  ssrvico  population  axpanda,  wa  muat 
ansurs  that  thai'  racaiva  tha  highast  quality  vocational 
aducation.  Thia  inoludaa  providing  wall  trainad  and  highly 
alcillad  profaaaionals  who  know  what  tachniquaa  ara  affactiva  with 
thaaa  populations. 

STRENGTHEN  LEADERSHIP  PREPARATION:  Ha  naad  a  sachaniam  for 
training  laadarship  paracimal  who  can  carry  out  tha  miaaion  of 
quality  vocational  aducation  for  paraons  with  apaoial  naada. 
Currantly,  thia  training  ia  baing  providad  by  othar  disciplinss 
such  as  spaoial  aducation  or  rahabilitation.    Thia  ia  trua 

?artioularly  of  profaasionala  who  ara  attampting  to  maat  tha 
ntant  of  tha  Parkins  Act  and  to  ssrvs  spacial  naada  atudanta. 
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BASIC  ACADEMIC  SKILLS  NEED  TO  BE  FURTHER  INTEGRATED  INTO 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM. 

SUPPORT  BASIC  SKILLS  INTEGRATION:  Son*  ntat«8  hava  approved  thm 
practice  of  awarding  acadtmlc  credits  for  acadHnic  portlt^ns  of 
vocational  adUcation  curricula*.  "Ihi'S  practlcs  could  •nhanco  th« 
basic  skills  of  ths  students,  as  vsll  as  higher  Xevel  skills,  and 
would  help  strengthen  vocational  education  progranuAing. 
Vocational  courses  demand  the  mastery  of  basic  sjcills  in  order  to 
acquire  vocational  competencies* 

STRENGTHEN  QUALITY:  Ke  must  continue  to  increase  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  one  c!  the  ways       can  do  this  is  by 
ensuring  that,  vocational  education  students  have  mastery  of  basic 
ekills  .before  leaving  Vocational  programs*  With  the  constantly* 
changing  job  siarket  in  tha  United  states ^  most  individuals  will 
change, .careers  four  or  five  .times  during  their  life.    In  order  to 
do  this  successfully  they  need  to  have  firm  mastery  of  basic 
skills  as  a  solid  foundation  for  continued  lifelong  learning* 


THE  ACT  SHOULD  MAINTAIN  LANGUAGE  WHICH  ALLOWS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
TITLE  11,  PART  A  FONDS  BETWEEN  SECONDARY  AND  POST  SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS  AT  THE  DISCRETION  OF  EACH  STATE.  CURRENTLY  GREAT 
VAkIABILITY  EXISTS  IN  THE  PROPORTION  OF  FUNDS  THAT  ARE  DIRECTED 
TOWARDS  SECONDARY  AND  POST-SECONDAKY  PROGRAMS,  BASED  ON  THE 
UNIQUE  STRUCTURE  OF  EACH  STATE'S  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 

Results  of  the  NAVE  survey  indicate  that  states  are  presently 
spending  funds  for  post-secondary  programs  with  significant 
variance  accordinc^  to  their  individual  needs*  This  discretion 
should  be  continued*  Allocations  could  be  made  according  to  the 
aumber  of  students  receiving  services*' 

G'ven  that  no  two  states  are  equal  in  distribution  of  handicapped  . 
and  disadvantaged  students  between  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels,  the  act  should  provide  that  distribution  of  funds  be 
determined  by  individual  states. 


THE  EMPHASIS  ON  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  (LEP) 
SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED. 

For  the  LEP  population.  Federal  and  state  agencies  mus\;  assist 
local  programs  through  targeted  funding,  technical  assistance, 
and  staff  development  in  order  to  ensure  equal  accesin  and 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  LEP  persons  comprise  a 
significant  and  ever  growing  portion  of  our  nation's  popu'^ntion. 
With  their  language,  cultural  diversity  and  strong  work  Jhic, 
the  LEP  represent  a  valuable  human  resourci.  for  this  country's 
future  productivity,  economic  competitiveness  and  defense* 
Figures  indicate,  however,  that  LEP  persons  are  grossly  under- 
represented  in  voc;»tional  training  programs  because  of  lack  of 
equal  access  an^  i    /ropriate  support  services. 
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Cooperating  Organisation  Raports 


Aaarican  Vocational  Asaooiation  (1989).  Final  draftt 

raauthoriaation  poaition  cf  tha  Aaarican  Vocationa; 
Aaaooiation  raaardina  thm  Carl  D.  Parlcina  Vocational 
gdueation  Act  of  loaA.  Alaatandria.  va'.:  Author. 

Aaarican  vocational  Aaaooiation  (1989).  fimirv  ^v^^  homrA 

poaitiona  yaardtng  tha  raauthorigation  of  tha  Carl  D, 
Parkina  Voqatlonal  gdueation  Act  of  1984,  Alexandria,  Va.  t 
Author. . 

ABarican  Vocational  Aaaociation-Spacial  Naada  Divicion,  National 
Aaaooiation  of  Vocational  Education  Spacial  Kaada  Paroonnal, 
Praaidant*a  Comittaa  on  Sapl03t  :ant  of  Paopla  with 
Diaabilitiaa  (1988).  Soacial  import i  nn  axaaination  of  tha 
iMPact  of  tha  Carl  D.  Parlcira  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1984  en  our  nation'a  citiaana  vith  diaabilitiaa.  Alexandria, 
Va.t  Author. 


Cook,  A.  M»  (1988).  laplaaantation  of  tha  .av  Voeatienal  ^ 
gdueation  Aet^P.L.  ftB-s24.  Haahington,  O.C.s  Gaorga 
Haahington  Univaraity,  Dapartaant  of  Taachar  Prapar«tion  and 
special : Education. 

General  Accounting  office  (1988).  Dropouta'Burvav  of  local 
prograaa .  waahington,  O.C.:  Author. 

Cendno,  E.  (1987).  Sarvlcaa  to  atudanta  anrollad  in  vecationa^ 
adueation  who  ara  handieappadt  an  analvaia.  bv  atata,  of  th^ 
1986  parforaanea  raporta,  Waahington,  O.C.i  U.S.  Oepartaent 
of  Education,  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 

Hayvard,  B.  (1989).  The  haart  of  <iranaltiont  Haaufchorization  of 
the  Carl  D.  Parkina!  vhat  doaa  it  all  aaan?  Waahingfcon,  o.c.: 
Policy  studiea  Aaaociatea,  Inc. 

National  Aaaesaaent  of  Vocational  Education  (1988).  second 
inter ia  yapftrt.  Waahington,  O.C.i  H.S.  Departaant  of 
Education* 

National  Aaaooiation  of  state  Directora  of  Special  Education 
(1988).  Vocational  tachnical  aducatient  aaatine  growing 
nfttdA*  Waahington,  D.C.:  Author* 

National  Center  for  Roaaarcu  in  Vocational  Education  (1988).  A 
atatevide  aaaaeanant  of  vocational  nlannlna  for  handieapy>ad 
atudanta  In  ^ha  atata  of  Ohio,  Coluabua,  Ohio:  Tha  Ohio  state 
Univeraity. 

President 'a  Coxairtee  on  Enployaent  of  the  Handicapped  et  al. 
(1967).  A  blueprint  for  action-report  of  "pathvaya  to 
aBPloyaant".  Waahington,  O.C.t  Author. 
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Thtt  Gmorgm  Washington  University  (1988)  Updats  on  ths 

rsauthorlsatlon  of  ths  Carl  D.  Psrklns  Vocational  Education 
Act,  Policy  Katvork  NawslattT^Doctoral  Laadershio  Training 
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Mr.  Chair man  and  Members  of  th*  SubcoMmittves 

W*  in  Trftd*  and  IndustriftX/T»chnicBX  Education  < KATIE) 
triffh  to  thank  you  for  th»  opportunity  to  pr»«»nt  this  taatimony 
on  bahaXf  of  all  of  tha  groupa  invoXvad  in  tha  preparation  of 
thia  PoaitioD  Papar  and  aooonpanyir  g  racoamandations. 

NATIE  rapraaanta  aXX  groupa  invoXvad  in  tha  daXivary  of 
Trada  and  :CnduatriaX/TaohniaaX  Education  -  Taaohara,  LocaX 
Suparviaora,  Taaohar  Gduoatore,   Stata  Buparviaora,  Buainaaa,. 
Xnduatry  and  Labor.     Wa  hava  vorkad  in  oonoart  vith  Stata 
Buparviaora  of  Trada  and  InduatriaX/TaohnioaX  Education  from 
aoroaa  tha  nation  to  arriva  at  tha  anoXoaad  Position  Papar  vith 
raooaaandationa* 

Tha  thruat  of  our  Poaition  Papar  ia  for  program 
iaprovaaant  ao  that  atudanta  Xaarn  nora  affioiantXy  and 
affaotivaXy.     Wa  faaX  that  thaaa  raoonnandationa  aet  tha  ataga 
for  prograa  inprovawant.     Thay  ara  not  daaignad  to  inprova 
admiuiatration  'or  f iacaX  activitiaa* 

Conoarn  for  aarving  at  riak  atudanta  ia  v»ry  Xagitiwata. 
NATIE  fmmlm  thara  oouXd  ba  a  battar  nathod  for  aXXooation  of 
funda  for  tarqat  popuXationa  than  tha  aricay  of  aat  aaidaa  that 
ara  ouabaraoaa  and  a  aanagaaant  nightaara.     Tharafora,  NATIE 
vouXd  urga  Congraaa  to  a*riouaXy  conaidar  a  way  of  atraaaXining 
tha  vay  funda  ara  aada  avaiXabXa  to  program  providara  who  ara 
aarving  at  riak  popuXationa* 
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Th»  NATIE  Coalition  of  Trade  and  Induatrlal/Tcchnlcal 
educators  prasents  thla  teatlwony  In  tha  light  that 
atrangthenlng  the  quality  of  vocational  taahnlcal  prograna  by 
Insuring  standards  and  accountability  will  result  In  excellence 
In  programs  for  all  students  seeking  training  for  employment. 

Included  In  our  testimony  1st 

Exhibit  A.     A  one  page  set  of  recommendatlonn 
Exhibit  B.     Rationale  to  support  the  recommendations 
Exhibit  C.     An  example  of  standards  already  In  place 
In  one  program  area.  Automotive.  Thla 
model  serves  as  an  example  for  future 
endeavors  and  cooperation  vlth  business 
and  Industry.     This  model  Is  compatible 
vlth  NATIE  recommendation  No.  2  regarding 
standards  promulgated  by  bualnesa  and 
Industry. 

Exhibit  D.     Letters  of  support  for  the  recommendations. 
Exhibit  E.     Examples  of  quality  vocational  Trade  and 
Industrial/Technical  Education. 

Some  of  the  material  Included  In  D.'  and  E.   above  are 
aaterlals  that  focus  on  the  Industrial  student  organization. 
The  Vocational  »Induatrlal  Clubs  of  America  <VICA).  These 
comments  are  typical  of  the  aupport  of  Business,   Industry  and 
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Labor  for  our  prograna  wh»n  thM*  groups  mrm  avar*  of  what 
voott'tlonal  Industrial  aduaatlon  la  all  about*     In  almoat  mvmry 
cmmm  vhan  bual^Ms  and  Induatry  back  away  frow  vocational 
•duaatlon  It  la  baoaua*  th»y  uaually  hav»  n»v»r  had  tha 
opportunity  to  •xparl»na»  ;|ob  ap#alfla  vooatlonal  Industrial 
•duoatlon  at  ths  aaoondary  l»v»l. 

V»  appr*clat»  this  opportunity  to  praa»nt  our  aatarlal  aa 
part  of  your  •vldvnce  vh»n  considering  rsauthorlzatlon  of  the 
Carl  0.  Perkins  Vooatlonsl  Education  Act* 
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POSmON  PAPER  AND  REOOffiENDATICM^S 
ON  TRADE  AND  IKDUSTRlAL/TBCHNlCyO,  EDUCAn(»J 
FOR  REAmnORIZAnON 
OF       CARL  PERKINS  ACT 

by 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  PW  TOADE.&  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  COALITION* 


The  Significance  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

TVade  and  industrial /technical  programs  can  impact  on  our  nation 'a  efforts 
to  expand  the  U.S.  capacity  to  compete  internationally,  develop  and 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense  system,  and  improve  the  national  well- 
being'. 

Position 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  National  Association  for  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  (NATIE),  as  the  leadership  group  .  for  professionals  and  the 
private  sector  that  is  concerned  with  trade  and  industrial/technical 
education  in  the  U.S.,  that  a  revitalized,  vocational  trade  and 
industrial/technical  preparation  delivery  system  will  strengthen  our  nation 
by  improving  the  skill  competency  of  its  workforce.  NATIE  feels  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D,  Perkins  Act  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  our  nation. 


Vocational/technical  education  prepares  youth  and  adults  for  employment 
in  skill  trades  and  other  technical,  industrial  and  service  occupations. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  U.S.  has  lost  its  competitive  edge. 

While  the  United  States  has  generally  excelled  in  manufacturing  and 
processing  of  finished  goods  and  the  servicing  of  products,  recent  factors. 
Including  competition  from  foreign  countries,  have  significantly  altered 
our  economic  standing  among  nations.  Circumstances  such  as  these  imperil 
the  vitality  of  our  economic  development. 

Experts  variously  explain  the  causes.  One  major  cause  is  the  continuing 
need  for  a  well-educated  and  occupationally  competent  workforce.  Moreover 
a  well-prepared  workforce  is  critical  to  developing  and  maintaining  our 
national  defense  system.  We  feel  that  a  strong  vocational  trade  and 
industrial /technical  education  program  can  have  an  impact  on  these 
problems.  However,  the  capacity  of  trade  and  industrial/technical 
education  to  deliver  quality  programs  has  been  eroded  over  recent  years. 


•The  complete  position  paper  supporting  this  statement  and  recommendations 
is  available  from  the  coalition.  «^  wns 

NATIE,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1665,  Leesburg,  VA  22075 


June  19,  1988 
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RecoBaendationt 

I*  Provide  •dditional  Miphasls  oo  ftdtral  fimdlng  for  •killed 
occupational  (Job  specific)  preparation  that  ia  eaploysent  related. 

2*  Provide  fund  a  to  iapleaent  aeaaurable  state  atandarda  that  includes 
inatructor  updating,  atudent  leaderahip  developaent,  and  a  quality 
teacher  education  prograa.  Vocational  prograos  uat  be  based  upon 
input  and  review  froa  buaineaa,  labor  and  aanageatent»  and  miat 
provide  adequate  tiae-on^taalc  and  curriculua  content,  as  required 
by  induatry,  to  perait  the  development  of  entry  level  akilla. 

3.  Provide  funding  for  adequate  atudent  aupport  aer vices  such  as 
occupational  guidance  counseling,  teating  and  placesent. 

4»  Allocate  federal  funda  apecifically  for  teacher  education,  equipment 
upgrading,  atate  and  local  supervision/ leaderahip,  aalary  supplements 
for  teachers  recruited  froo  buaineaa  and  industry,  industrial  update 
vorkahops  for  instructors,  and  curriculum  development. 

5*  Provide  funds  for  demonstration  programs  in  new  and  emerging 
occupations* 

6.  Provide  funds  to  establiah  state  "eyel  industrial  research  related 
to  akilled  occupational  preparation* 

7.  Provide  funds  for  instructors  to  maintain  currency  in  their  field 
by  returning  to  industry  periodically  vith  pay.  Federal  and  State 
funda  will  be  allocated  to  cover  this  instructor  updating. 

8.  Establiah  and  fund  a  federal  cabinet  level  executive  agency  to 
coordinate  all  industrial  Job  training.  This  office  shall  coordinate 
training  in  concert  with  national  technical  committees  that  are 
to  be  establiahed  under  reauthorization. 

9.  Establish  and  fund  a  atate  level  induatrial /technical  extension 
service  (using  the  agriculture  extension  service^  as  a  model)  to 
assist  small  buainess  operations  in  furthering  industrial/economic 
development. 

10.     Provide  funds  for  the  operation  at  the  atate  and  local  levels  of 

the  approved  industrial  student  organization  (Vocational  Industrial 
Cluba  of  America)  aa  part  o2  the  curriculum. 

11 »  From  the  portion  of  the  allotment  of  each  atate  available  for  Title 
II*  Part  A,  for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  fund£ 
available  for  thia  title  ahall  be  uaed  for  aecondary  skilled 
occupational  preparation. 

12.  Each  atate  plan  ahall  contain  an  agreement  which  provides  that  credit 
will  be  granted  by  postsecondary  inatitutions  for  competencies 
completed  at  the  aecondary  level  for  akilled  occupational 
preparation. 


NATIE,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1665,  Leesburg,  VA  22075 


June  19,  1988 
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fo  BUpport  rveosMndations  proposed  for  rMUthorisation  of  th»  C. 


NATXE  POSXTZON  PAPCH 


Th»  HAtional  AMoaiDticm  for  Trod#  4  Znduotriol  education  <NATZB) 
b»li»v»o  thct  Trcd*  4  Induatricl/Taohnioal  £duoBtiofi  con  b»ot  Mrvo 
ito  otudvnto  end  thm  nation  byi 

o  ' 8tr»ngth»nin9  thm  booio  work  tfthio  vhil*  rvinforoiho 
th»  eoMitaant  to  produce  quality  prodOcto/proviiTing 
quality  sarvioaa. 

e    l^roviding  skill  davalopaant  through  vducation  and 
training  at  tha  Meat  appropriata  tiaa  and  plaoa  for 
a  aajority  of  individuala. 

o    Offaring  quality  inatruotion  so  aa  to  giva  "valua 
addad*  to  baaio  akiila  and  prioiity  to  training  for 
thoaa  pooupationa  that  cannot  noraally  ba  aaatarad 
without  foraal  apacialisad  instruction. 

NATZC  ia  a  rational  organixatian  rapraaanting  tha  profasaional  and 
privata  aactor  that  ia  oonoarnad  about  trada  and  induatrial/taohnioal 
aduoation  in  tha  Unitad  Stataa.    naabara  ara  individuala  froa 
buainaaa»  laber»  and  aanagawant,  T  4  Z/taohnioal  stota  auparviaora, 
inatruotura«  taaohar  aduoatora  and  looal  adainiatratora. 


Itl^^lftl'  Pmmmmd  aavaral  lava  and  appropriatad  f 

aupporting  public  aohool  vocational  aduoation.  Congraas,  aa  ia 
ganaral'ly  tha  eusto»»  prafaoad  aaoh  lav  vith  a  auaaary  finding. 
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Voritf  Vwra  Z  Mtf  SZ,  voMtloiiftX  ><n— lion  pr«viM  ■fcOTt*fr«>»  «#ry 


•«luoatlon  fund*  for  •  •yriM  e<  Mttvltloat  iMltitflnv  o«rMrr 

iiwiwNi»rftt«cl  |MirMMui»  aiiigl*  |MW^t«»  aM  itvitMl  Ittflliflifii-apMliiiifl 
p»raofi«»    thm  aost^rooMit  voMtioMi  MlvmtiM  l«fli«iatiM«  th«  Carl 
D.  P*rkiM  A^st  .of  1M4#  InolttM  MrtMltfM  SMnmtiBf  to  ftiily  S7X  of 
tho  f odorol  grant  to  ototoo  lor  pro^rmmm  oatf  oorvlooo  to  thooo  with 
•pooiol  Modo.    Tboro  M  fto  ^uootloo  thot  tliooo  opeelol  pepulotlooo 
flood  to  bo  oorvod.    Tboro  lo»  bo«ovor»  o  arovloc  oooeoro  oooog  T  4 
X/toohnieol  odiieotoro  tbo^  thoro  boo  booo  tft6llB4M.tTCbMif  mi  tbo 
cooupotionol  or  job  trolnloo  oo^t  ot  voootloool  oduootloo.    It  lo« 
oftor  olX»  tho  trolfilfio  vblob  lo  orltleol  to  tbo  notloool  volforo* 
notioiial  dofonoot  ood  intorMtioooi  ooo^tltlvonooo.    riirtboroorot  ±t 
tho  ot*riok  youth  oro  to  bo  oorvod  to  tbo  voootloooi  trolnla«  progroo* 
it  io  prndont^  to  Miftitlft  quollty  protfrooo  tn  ordor  to  oorvo  oil  youth 
oookinfl  job  troiBlng. 

Sovorol  oooiotol  f  ootoro  oro  oov  oonvorfllng  vhlob  ro^lro  tbot  tbo 
Motion  poy  ooro  ottontloo  to  oduootloo  ond  voootloool  oduootloo. 
Aooordlng  to  oovorol  U>oonroro»  o  vorkor  ohortoQO  orlolo  lo  ot  bond. 

Tvonty-throo  porooot.of  tbo  U.S.  populotloo*  In  197ft«  woo  In  tho  16  tto 
24  ogo  group,    ly  19f9>  tbot  ogo  group  will  bo  IC  porocnt  of  tbo 
popuXotlon-*o  dooroooo  of  oovon  poroont.    Thlo  dlfforonoo  tronolotoo 
Into  o  doellno  of  4  ollllon  young  pooplo  ovolloblo  for  vork. 

Tho  continuing  pooo  of  joborootloo  ond  tho  Inerooolog  dooond  for 
highly  oklllod*  litoroto  verkoro  ploooo  yot  oddltionol  otroln  on  tho 
lobor  pool.    It  lo  o  oriolo  f uolod  by  ourront  ood  f uturo  productivity 
vork-plooo  .roqulrooonto.    Ilovovor,  tbo  eriolo  lo  intoaolf iod  by  tho 
proopoot  of  outorlng  tbo  tvonty-flrot  oontury  vitb  two  kindo  of 
vorkorot    not  oloply  ooployod  ond  unonployod,  but  rothor  ooployod  ond 
unooployoblo.    Mo  loagor  eon  ftmotiORol  lllltoroey  bo  dloguiood  by  on 
unoklllod-*but  high  paying —ooooobly  lino  job.    Voriouo  onolyooo 
roport  that  botvoon  23  and  77  oilliofi  adulto  -oro  f  unotiooolly 
illitorato. 

With  tho  vork  f oroo  aging  and  tbo  ovorall  doellno  in  tbo  nunbor  of 
youth»  ooployoro  vlll  bo  ooopotiag  for  on  ovor-obrlnkiag  labor  pool. 
At  tbo  oooo  tloo,  tbo  olao  of  olnority  ond  lev-inoooo  youth 
populatiena  vlll  iaoroooo.    Viotorioolly»  thooo  tvo  groupo  hovo  tbo 
highoot  unooployoont  rotoo.    aiinorltloo  ond  iooigronto*  botvooi:  tho 
yoara  1M7  and  200O»  vlll  oooouot  for  ovor  M  poroont  of  tbo  not 
additiona  to  tho  lobor  foroo.    Tbo  oduootiooal  aebiovooont  gonorolly 
cf  thooo  groupo  la  vook. 
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Whll*  th»r»  oantlAUM  to       •  fii*or#««*  m  thm  numhrnr  of  unakillod 
Job«»  Miny  alcllM  vorkvra  or*  in  Joopftrdy  du»  to  Job/laduatry 
SSl^^SK'SS**?'  i!I?r5?^f"^f^  foreign  ooap^tltion.    Juat  ^ttt—n  yrm 

^25-"'  i!**  121***  •  toohnology  vaa  d»v»lop*«i  in  th»  U.S.i  todays 
It  !■  aOX*    My  1M0»  It  My  only  bo  30«* 

Adult  vorkvro  faoo  othor  probl»oo.    Industrial  ooopotltlon  lo 
Inf  noting  dlolooatloa  oo  tlioo.     totvoon  mi  ond  19M#  oooo  2,2 
oilllon^vorkvro  vor*  dloloontod  annually,  for  m  total  of  about  11 
o^*lloa* 

Thlo  and  othar  inf oroatlon  laado  uo  miroly  to .ooaoludo  that  ao  ft 
nation  va  oust  iaprova  tha  oduootion  and  oooupational  Reparation  of 
•aoh  and  a vary  oitisan.  Today,  ond  toaorrov,  a a  navar  bafora, 
invaotoant  in  davaloping  vorkaro  ia  eritfool— thay  ara  a  oaaroo 
raaott^^a* 

Vocational  aduoation  ganarally  and  trada  and  induatrial/toohnioal 
aduoation  particularly  hava  tha  potontial  oapaoity  to  dalivar  tha 
quality  prograaa.    Today  T  4  X/ioobnioal  oduoatioji  eoapriooo  tha 
Majority  of  vocational  prograa  offaringo  oerooo  tha  ooSmtry. 

iLtl  rJ't-Hfrf       •duoation  and  training  prograa  vbiob  praparaa 
youth  and  adulto  to  antar  or  advanco  in  oooupationo  roquirod  by  tha 

iris:      L:::i^if:::^"'*j  mdutry,  ooSi.nity/:s  n!JioJar* 

2riJl;«rI  aultlpla  lavalo  and  inoluda 

SK:;$;:S;.^;r2S^i!?l  oraftaaan,  taohnioiano,  and 

ouparviaoro  and  aid-aanagaro  vho  organisa  and  ouparviaa  vork  and 
oaintoin  quality  and  produotivity.  vom  mna 

It  ia  tha  poaition  of  tha  National  Aoaooiation  for  Trad*  .mi 
Xnduotrial  Education  (IUT«>,  aa  tha  laadrJiSp  gJoIj  ^Sr 
JlSfirJJ^Ii'  -nd  othar  intaraatod  partiao,  that\  ravitali,ad, 
5Zi;;i^t^tir:JJr:J.ir'?:         mduatrial/fohnioal  aducatlin 
oaiivarr  oyatao  will  atrangthan  our  nation  by  iaproving  tha  akill 

??^!!KT^•l-"•  ""^^  d^cria.  that  tha  SapaciJy  of  T  i 

^'^'^  '^•^       individualo  and  raquirad  by 
tSfrMintrin.*'tJ.^*/~Tf*^r         ■  oooprahan-iva  dall!2?;  ly-tla 
•aJvl^i     cu^^r  ooaponanta  and  a  balancad  Irray  of 

S;r;'^:i.aS;;:r?:ff;2:^J.f*«^-*-^^^  i-P^— nt«l,  .noouragaa' 

f**"^*"^^*?*^***"**  •duoation  oyaton  funotiono  rffaotivoly.  tbo  banafita 

iJuSi^ormr:  ""ifri-  t '^•^^  thr;i::irfj!::i^s":j':' 

otudy  of  I9ft3  tax  raoorda  of  1979  high  aohool  grrduataa.  taoondary 
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•ohool  ||r«tfu«t«o»  vith  vooatiOAAl  tr*iAina»  ••rn  2i%  sor*  four  ymrm 
lttt«r  than  thvir  o4»uiit«i^«rt«  vho  hm4       sucili  pr*p*r*tiMi.    9omm  of 
•     th«  hiah«r  Mrnlnc*  •ohiw^d  by  fer«*r  voMtion*!  stuclvntv  «»r«  in 
•ueh  ooovpationa       MoHiiMi  mhop^  •l«otroiiio«»  mi4  auto  Mohftnioa. 


Ibt.fiaDilisubt^^fttft.iiiitf.Mu«lcmatfibDinl,&tf»QiiieD 

T  4  Z/t»ehBie*l  prtt^rmmm  mrm  oritle*!  in  otir  nation**  efforts  tei 
(X>  Dovolop  and  Mintnin  •  atronf  nntionsl  dvfonM  oyatoni 
(2)  Znprov*  th*  nntionnl  ««lfnr#i.nnd 

O)  KMpand  Xhm  •oatkomiti  oovjMtitivMiOM  of  tho  induatrinl  oyotvo. 

An  for  til*  notional  dofonoo^  tobort  N.  Vorthington  idontifioo  in  *Tho 
Ailing  Oofanoo  Znduotriol  Booot  Un^oady  for  Crisis^  *  a  roport  proparod 
by  tha  Mouao  Coaoitioo>  on  Arood  forvio«o»  broad  problaoa^  daoanding 
national  attantioo.    Worthing too  oitao  okillod  vorkar  obortagoo  in 
aueh  araaa  aa  alootronio  taobnieiona,  praoioion  naebiniato*  okillod 
aaooablara^  tool  and  di*  oakara^  and  abipfittara.    N*  atatod  that  tha 
iapaot  of  aueb  a  aituatioo  eould  oorieualy  inpair  our  dafanoo 
praparadnaaa.    T  ft  Z/t*ohniool  eduoation  providoo  training  in  •aob  of 
thaoo  ooovpationo. 

Aa  for  tba  national  «alfara»  a  obanga  aa  draoatie  aa  tbo  Induatrial 
Kavolution  ia  taking  plaoo  in  tho  nation 'a  induotrioo.  •luo*oollar» 
unakillod  labor  jobo  ara  diaappaaring  in  tbo  vaka  of  inoroaood 
tachnology.     Unlaaa  diaplaood  vorkora  ara  appropriataly  ra*trainod  in 
akillad  taobnologiaa^  a  national  oriaia  ia  in  tba  oaking.    In  addition 
to  taohniaal  akilla»  today'*  vocational  graduatoo  oood  a  oound 
'baokgreund  in  bacio  longuago^  aotb#  and  problaa*aolving  okA^la* 

Finally,  in  ordar  to  oupand  tba  aoonoaio  ooapatitivonaaa  of  our 
induatrial  ayataa»  it  ia  aaaontial  that  «•  hava  a  atrong  oanufaaturix^ 
aconoay  in  ordar  to  bo  obla  to  ooapata  vith  othar  oouatriao.  Any 
aanufaoturing  baoo  by  dafinition  ia  dapondant  upon  trado»  induatrial^ 
and  taohnioal  oooupationo  for  ita  ouooooa.    Sugana  C.  Mornbargar^ 
Nanagar^  Navpert  Nava  tbipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Coapany^  Virginia, 
otatod  that-  *lf  tba  Unitod  ttatao  ia  to  raoain  ooapetitiva  in  the 
vorld  aarkr.,  and  if  va  ara  to  aaintain  our  ^•twfiW  praparadnaaa^  va 
auat  vork  tovard  oraation  of  a  vall-trainad  taohnioal  labor  pool. 
Tnduatry  ouot  raalisa  tba  ataka  it  baa  in  vocational  oduoation. " 
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A  tftlTTBN  TBSTIKOKT 
IirOKB 
TBI  RODSS  CONMITTBB  01 
IDDCATIOI  AND  LABOI 

TBB  BONOKABIB  ADCDSTDS  BAVKINS,  CBAZtMAH 
U.S.  BODSB  or  IXFIBSBNTATIVBS 
KATBDIil  OrriCB  BDILDING 
VASBINGTOn,  D.C* 

AmL  17,  1989 

IT 

JOANHA  KISTBR  Fh.D. 
ASSI8TAHT  DIIBCTOI 
10MB  ICOIOMICS  IDDCATIOR 
DIVISIOH  or  TOCATIOIAL  AID  CAIBBI  BDDCATION 
OBIO  DBPARTMBIT  Or  BDDCATIOH 


C0LDMBD8,  OBIO 


Mr*  Chtirato  and  Mtabtri  of  tht  Subeoav'.tttt: 

I  ts  Joaoot  Kilter,  Attittant  Diraetor  of  Boae  Ccoooaica, 
with  tha  Ohio  fiapartaaot  of  Sdueatioa*    I  appraciata  tha 
opportunity  to  offar  thit  vrittan  taatiaony  on  bahalf  of  tha 
Ratiotttl  Aaaoeiatioo  of  State  Suparviaora  of  Vocational  Hoae 
teottoaica  SdueatJon,  which  aocoapaeaaa  Goasuaar  and  Bowaaaking 
Kducation*    In  thit  vrittan  taatiaony  «a  heva  addraeiad  quaationa 
that  tha  Subcoaaittaa  on  Raauthorisation  of  Goaiuaar  and 
Hoaavaking  Education  aight  like  to  hava  anivarad* 

A*  low  affaetiva  i«         iaplaaaatatioa  of  Coaauaar  aad  Meaaaakiag 
V^teatioa^  Titla  III.  Part  1  of  tha  Carl       yarkiaa  Vocational 
lAueatioa  Act! 

It  ia  iaportaat  to  uadarttaad  how  tha  fadaral  dolltrt  for 
Coaauaar  aad  Boaaaikiag  Bducitioa  hava  baaa  utllixad  by  tha 
8t4itaa«    Thia  taatiaoay  will  tlluitrata  aoaa  of  tha  prograaa, 
aarTicaa,  aad  activitiai  which  hava  baaa  iaplaaaatad  affactivaly 
tiadar  tha  Ciirl  D*  Parkiai  Vocitioail  Bducatioa  Act* 

Ohio  baiag  tha  aavaath  aoit  populoua  itattt  ia  raprataatativa 
of  national  daaographiei*    Ohio*a  Conauaar  ind  Boaaaaking 
Bducation  prograaa  includa  tha  following  thraa  itatawida 
iaitiatiTaa*  Data  for  thaaa  initiativaa  axaaplify  tha  variaty  of 
aathoda  uaad  to  dataraina  tha  aocial/aconoaic  iapactt  of  Conauaar 
and  Boaaaaking  Bducation* 
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Tht  GRADS  Consoatr  and  Hoatatklnf  KdactClon  progrsa  la  designed 
Co  serve  the  needs  of  pregnenC  end  perendng  school-ege 
•cudenCe*  The  purpose  of  the  GRADS  progrsa  Is  to  keep  pregnsnC 
snd  psrentlng  scudencs  In  school  until  grsdustlon*  The 
currlculUB  focuses  on  positive  psrentlng  skills, 
declslon-Hsklcg  skills^  career  sosl-settlng,  heslth  practices, 
end  evploysblllty  skills.  Teschers  aske  hoae  and  hospltsl 
visits  and  aaalat  atudenta  In  aaklng  contact  with  health  and 
aoclal  aervlce  agenclea  within  rhe  cotimunlty  that  will  aerve 
both  then  and  their  children.     In  1984  tl^ere  were  27  GRADS 
prograaa  compared  to  119  In  1989.    State  leaderahlp  la  provided 
for  GRADS  teachers  In  the  ereaa  of  technical  aaslatance, 
In-aervlce,  accountability,  and  reaearch* 

Soclal/Econowlc  I«pact-*The  aajorlty  (80  to  85X)  of  teen 
aothera  drop  out  of  achool  prior  to  graduation*     In  1985,  the 
United  Statea  apent  $16*65  billion  on  faallles  that  were  begun 
when  the  aother  was  a  teenager*     Consider  the  roaarkable 
aavlnga  to  aoclety  of  the  GRADS  Conouner  and  Honeaaklng 
progrea  which  haa  a  retention  rate  of  85  percent,  over  five 
tlaea  greater  than  that  of  teen  aothera  who  do  not  participate 
In  auch  a  prograa*    Thla  etatlatlc  la  Uaaed  on  the  percentage 
of  atudenta  who  graduate  or  return  to  achool  the  following 
year*    We  alao  have  pre-poat  teat  data  confirming  laproveaents 
In  parenting  knowledge  and  akllla*     Evidence  of  thla  la 
reflected  by  the  aother,  child,  and  In  aoae  cases  the  f^en 
father  having  benefited  fr^n  the  GRADS  progran*  (Refer  to  the 
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•ttaehad  Ohio  Voeatloaal  fioaa  Ecoaoaica  Fact  Sheet  for  e  report 
of  progrea  etetue  end  ef f ectlveaeee  for  the  leet  fieeel  yeer*) 

2*  OhioS  teeoadery  eod  Advlt  Co&eoaur  add  loaeaekiag  Bdueetion 
yrogreae  •aheaea  eoapeteoey  la  problea  eolviag, 
deeleioa-aelciag,  ead  eritleel  thiakiag  through  eurrieulua 
laproveaeat  projeete*  Youth  ead  edulte,  aele  ead  feaele,  live 
ead  work  la  e  eoaplex  eoeiety  thet  ie  eoaeteatly  fe<;lag  cheage* 
They  aeed  progreae  which  mill  eealet  thea  la  developlog  the 
ekllle  to  thlak  critAeelly,  ereetlvely.  ead  ethlcelly  ebout  the 
aoltlfeeeted  probleae  feeed  by  fealllee*    The  Ohio  Goaeuaer  ead 
Boaeaeklag  Currleulua  eeeiete  etudeate  la  foralag  Judgaeste 
regerdlag  aejor  life  ehoieee  eueh  ee  aerrlege,  pereathood,  ead 
work*    It  eleo  eeeiete  etudeate  t\  beeoaiog  eelf-euf f ici«at« 
reepoaeible  eitiseae  who  eea  eoatribute  to  the  eolutioa  of 
eoeiel»  eeoaoaie»  ead  eulturel  probleae* 

Sociel/Kcoaoaic  I.  j»ct — Ueiag  e  velideted  seele  for  eveluetiag 
deeieioa-aekiag  freaeworke,  reeeereh  oa  the  Ohio  Goaeuaer  ead 
Boaeaekiag  Aetioa  Gurriculua  eoafiraed  aerked  etudeat 
iaproveaeat  ia  the  level  of  reeeoaiag  ekills*    We  eleo  heve 
eurvey  reeeereh  docuaeatiag  iaereeeed  iaetruetioa  requiriag 
higher  level  thiakiag  ekille  ia  Goaeuaer  ead  Boaeaekiag 
Sdueetioa* 

3*  Ohio*e  Teaily  Life  Goaeuaer  ead  Boaeaekiag  Bdacetioa  progrea 
eervee  feailiee  ia  ecoaoaicelly  deprejs^d  ereee*    It  eapowere 
p^reate  with  the  ekille  aeed^sd  for  effective  pereatiag, 
reeoutee  aeaegeaeat,  ead  job  reediaeee*    The  Peaily  Life 
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prograa  haa  bteo  cootloued  under  the  Carl  D.  Ptrklna  Vocatlooal 
Bducatlra  Act  aDtl  currently  focuaea  od  partnt/chlld  loteractloD 
ptor    -la.    Paslly  literacy  ia  one  of  the  aore  aucceaaful 
outcoaea  of  the  Paaily  Life  prograa.     Thla  la  accoapllahed  by 
proTidlng  pre-achool  booka  to  pare&ta  who  ofteo  learo  to  read 
aa  they  partlclr^te  with  their  children  lo  the  prograa.  Quality 
child  care  la  provided  while  parenta  attend  claaaea  held  lo 
their  housing  dsv^lopaent,  ccaaunlty  center,  local  health- 
center,  church,  or  public  school. 

Soclal/Rconoaic  lapaet^^Rvi  tru k  nn«  by  uolveralty  reaearchera 
ualng  obaervatloD  techalquea  reported  "lapresslve  reaulta" 
froa  Fsally  Life  pareat/chlld  latersctlon  prograas.  pareota 
ataowed  algnlflcant  de^elopaeat  of  parenting  akllls  lo 
uoderataDdlDg,  encouraging,  and  expreaalng  desirable  behavior, 
as  well  as  aettiog  llalta.    Their  children  deaoostrated  growth 
In  both  aelf-eateea  aad  responslveoeas  to  others. 

Ohlo^a  coaaunltlea  recifived  $816.000  when  children  were 
returned  to  laproved  hoae  envlronaeots  froa  foster  csre.  Even 
grester  returus  sre  ,iel*««a  froa  preventive  education  for 
pregnsnt  woaen  snd  early  Intervention  through  the  psreut/chlld 
Intersctlon  progrsa.     (Refer  to  the  attsched  Ohio  Vocstlonsl 
Hoae  Econoalcs  psct  Sheet  for  s  report  of  prograa  ststus  snd 
tffectlveness  for  the  isst  fiscal  year.) 


l»w        thm  <ellT*  from  Ce«*tt«*r        Heawkiag  Mneatlen 


la  Ohio,  aoaa  axaaplaa  of  fadaraX  alloeatloa  uaana  iaeludat 
!•  SeoaoaicaXly  depraaaad  urban  araaa  raealvlag  a  aajor 
aXXoeation  for  Fa«ily  Llfa  paraat/ehlld  InteraetlOQ 
prograaa* 

2*  Leadarahlpi  prograa  davaXopaaotf  eurrleuXua  daveXopaonti 

and  teehaleaX  aaalatanee* 
3*  Coordinated  in-*aervlefi  with  taaehar  adueatlon  and  locaX 

dlotriefca* 

4*  Inatruetlonal  aaterlals  and    dlraet  granta  to  paraonnel 

deveXopaent  eentera* 
5*  Reaeareh  and  evaXuatlon  to  docuaant  the  ef f ectlTaneta  and 

laprova  the  quaXlty  of  prograaa* 

What  cencarna  have  baan  axpraaaad  about  Coaauaar  and  Hoaaaakiag 
MttcatlonT 

In  OhlOy  funda  are  uaed  prlaarlly  for  populatlona 
tradltionaXIy  underaarvad  in  VoeatlonaX  Sdueatlon*     (Rafar  to  the 
attached  Ohio  VoeatlonaX  Boaa  Seonoalea  Fact  Sheet*) 


l«     la  faderaX  funding  for  "genaraX*  hlih  achooX  hoae  aconoalca 
prograaa? 

An  anal/aia  of  the  totaX  funding  for  Conauaar  and 
Roaaaaklng  Sdueatlon  in  eoaparlaon  to  the  nuabar  of  achoola 
having  hoaa  eeonoalea  prograaa i  and  tha  nuabar  of  atudanta 


•nrolled  In  taeaa  progran*  would  quickly  dispel  this 
possibility.    Funding  for  general  high  school  t.oae  economics 
progress  «oaes  froa  state  end  locel  reeourcee. 

2»    Is  the  title  "Consuaer  end  Hoaeaeklng'*  pejoretlve  to 
woaent 

This  questloa  aey  be  eeked  froa  this  perspective: 
le  the  fsally  deaeenlng  to  aen  or  woaen?    While  Consuaer  e^^d 
Hoaeaeklng  Kducetlon  progreas  eaphes lee  netlonal  priorities 
end  underserved  populetlons,  the  progreaalng  functions  under 
the  uabrelle  of  Hoae  Econoalcs.     Consuaer  end  Hoaeaeklng 
Iducetlon  preperee  aen  end  woven  for  the  work  of  the  hoae  end 
feally  end  for  the  eucceeeful  Interectlon  of  work  end  feally 
life.    The  1988-89  aele  enrollment  for  Consuaer  end  Hoaeaeklng 
Educetlon  le  38X  netlonelly,  In  coaparlson  to  only  16X  In 
1970-71.    The  Increeee  In  aele  enrollaent  In  Consuaer  end 
Hoaeaeklng  Educetlon  progreae  and  the  Increesed  focus  on 
sex  equity  Is  e  direct  outcoac  of  the  federal  funding  of 
Consuaer  end  Hoaeaeklng  Iducetlon  es  a  specific  category  of 
Vocetlonel  Education. 

3»    Whet  Is  being  done  regerdlng  teenege  pregnency  prevention? 

Therfa  hes  been  e  reduction  In  the  rate  of  teenege 
pregnency,  however  It  cleerly  reaelns  e  netlonel  problea. 
Current  dete  suggest  thet  teen  pregnency  Is  occurring  ec  en 
eerller  age.    Ohlo'e  lapect  Coneuaer  end  Hoaeaeklng  Educetlon 
progr^a  for  dlsedventeged  alddle  school  youth  focuses  on 
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•clf-etteea»  basic  hoa«B«kiog  «kill»»  and  career  orientation. 
Teachers  aake  ho«e  visits  to  work  with  teens  snd  their 
faailies. 

An  inherent  problea  of  preventive  progrsas  is  that 
ve  csnnot  qusntify  the  nuaber  of  pregnancies  prevented. 
Poor  grades  and  high  absenteeisa  have  been  correlated  with 
teenage  pregnancy.  Ohio'a  lapact  prograa  haa  been  able  to 
docuaent  iaproved  grades  and  achool  attendance  aaong 
disadvantaged  aiddle  school  youth.  (Refer  to  the  Ohio 
Vocational  Hone  Econonics  Fsct  Sheet.) 

4^     Can  Consuaer  and  Hoaeaaking  Education  provide 
instructional  pro|^rams  in  parenting  skills  >  psrenthood 
educstion.  and  faaily  living  in  order  to  serve  the  single 
parent  and  honeaaker  population? 

Effective  consuaer  and  hoaeaaking  education 
prograas  have  been  in  place  for  asny  years  in  each  of  the 
States*  with  qualified  educators  providing  instructional 
prograaa  in  the  areas  of  parenting*  resource  aanageaent, 
aanagXng  hoae  and  work  responsibilities*  snd  responding  to 
individusl  and  family  criaea.     In  Ohio*  Consuaer  and 
Boaeaaking  Education  haa  provided  the  leadership  for  prograas 
for  displaced  hoaeaakera  and  aingle  parents.    The  Single 
Parent  and  Hoaeaaker  aetaside  provides  grants  for  support  of 
occupational  training  tuition*  child  care  and  tranaportation* 
and  innovative  projects  for  a  apecific  population.  Students 
enrolled  in  Secondary  and  Adutt  Consuaer  snd  Hoaeaaking 
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Bducttioo  progrtnt  «re  •ligiblt  for  the  grtots.    Thut,  tingle 
parent  end  honeaeker  grente  provide  eupport  eervlcee  e&d  ere 
linked  «rlth  Coneuaer  end  Hoaeaeklng  Inetructlonel  progrene  to 
proTld«  eerketBble  skllle  which  enhance  eaployeblllty . 
Outcoaee  prove  the  efUclency  end  efflcecy  of  thle  approech. 
(Befer  to  the  «tteched  Ohio  Vocetlonsl  Boee  Bconoalce  Feet 
Sheet •> 

ghet  netlonel  concerne  doee  Coneoaer  end  HoaeaeklnB  Bdticetlon 
eddreeeT 

Soclel  chenge  In  Aaerlcs  dictates  e  netlonel  agenda  which 
Conauaer  and  Hoaeaaklng  prograaa  eddress.    The  flgurej  are 
dlaturblng.     Neerlj  e  allllon  Aaerlcen  teenegers  becoae 
preg&ent  eech  year.     A  alllion  youth  drop  out  of  achool.  The 
eoclel  end  econoalc  costa  to  aoclety  ere  Incelculable.  The 
runge  end  aegnltude  of  probleae  verlflee  the  tremendoue  need 
for  Coneuaer  end  Boaeaeklng  Education  to  continue  eddreeelng 
the  neede  end  concerne  of  youth  at-rlek.  Conelder  the  following 
aetlonel  etatletlces 

•  Youthe  13  end  older  eccount  for  46  percent  of  the  foater  care 
ceeeload.     Alaoat  one-fourth  of  the  children  reported  ee 
abueed  end  neglected  ere  teenegera. 

•  Meabere  of  fealllee  with  children  now  repreeent  aore  then 
one-third  of  the  hoaeleaa  po^uletlon  netlonwlde. 

•  Subetence  ebuee  le  peryeelye  eaong  edoleecente  In  Aaerlce.  ' 
Approxleetely  3  out  of  every  10,  or  4.6  alllion  high  achool 
etudbote  axperlenca  eerioue  drog-releted  probleae. 

•  Anorexle  nervoee  end  bullala  nerroee  poae  aejor  nutrltlonel 
end  peycbologlcel  probleae  ee  well  ee  aedlcel  coapllcetlone 
for  edoleacenta. 
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•  Suicide  i«  the  third  aajor  cause  of  death  «moog  youog  people. 

•  Pearly  a  fourth  of  the  AIDS  casea  are  io  the  20-29  year  old 
age  group.    Teeoagers  are  cootractiog  AIDS* 

However,   itatiatics  do  oot  capture  the  caaeoce  of  youth 
st-riak.     Fron  claaarooa  observatioos  aod  the  daily  atudeot 
coofereoce  aod  teachera'  hr««  visit  logs  of  Ohio'a  lapact 
Cooauaer  aod  Honenahiog  programs »  ve  cao  picture  students  who 
have  experienced  the  following  types  of  probleas: 

•  A  hsndicspped  student  with  s  reading  dissbility  needed  hs3lp 
with  cXssswork. 

•  An  sbusad  student  withdrew  froa  her  peers  after  being  sexually 
sttscked  by  her  stepfsther. 

•  A  neglected  student  slept  in  a  laundroaat  after  being  thrown 
out  of  hia  hoae. 

•  Student  ia  caring  for  younger  aiblings  and  the  hoae  since  her 
aother  wslked  out  on  the  fsaily. 

•  A  girl  sees  pregnancy  as  a  way  out  of  a  negative  foster  csre 
environaent. 

•  A  school-sge  psrent  aisses  a  lot  of  school,  being  unable  to 
afford  child  care  aervicea. 

•  Outatanding  achool  leader'a  aothex  ia  put  in  priaon  on  drug 
charges. 

•  A  runaway  ateala  a  car  over  the  weekead. 

•  A  boy  cannot  coaaunicate  with  hia  great-grandfather,  who  haa 
recently  aovad  into  the  hoae. 

•  Student  ia  expelled  froa  achool  for  drinking. 

•  Student  ia  caught  aelling  druga  at  school;  her  fsther  is  s 
deslcr . 

•  Stodeat  stteapts  suicide  by  tsking  sn  overdose  of  codeine. 


Th«««  dcaeriptiooa »  vhlla  polgDaDt»  ara  alapllatlc  lo  that 
thay  fail  to  eoovay  tha  coaplexlty  of  tha  problaaa  of  yooth 
at-rlak*    Hoat  atodeota.  Id  fact,  axparleoce  ao  arra^  of  probleaa* 
Bo«avar»  tha  daacrlptlona  are  rapraaaotatlve  of  atodaota  aeroaa 
tha  oatloa  who  ara  Mkaly  to  drop  oot  of  high  achool« 

Conaoaar  and  9oav.aaklDf  Education  prograaa  focoalng  oa  drop- 
out pravactloDy  aaeh  aa  lapact  and  GKAD8»  ara  aaklDg  a  dlf faraaea* 
Taachara  of  thaaa  atodanta  are  coocaroed  about  tha  parvaalve 
problaa  of  low  aalf-aataaa  aiaoog  yooth  at-rlak*    Tat»  preventive 
prograaa  ao^h  aa  Iwpaet  and  GRADS  cannot  continue  without  federal 
fandlng  for  Coneower  aad  Hoaaaaklng  Education* 

Votora  Boaeaakera  of  Aaarlca,  the  co-carrlcalar  hoae 
econoalca  etodent  organisation^  helpa  yooth  develop  ekllle  In 
laa4erehlp  and  cltlsenablp*    The  organlaatlon  aponaora  prograaa 
which  help  yooth  take  control  of  their  llv^a  and  prevent  obleaa 
eacli  ae  teea  pregnancy*  eobetance  a^tiee,  and  teen  r.oldde* 

€•  Why  ahoaH  tkera  he  categorical  faadlng  for  >;onattaer  aad 
Moaeaaklag  Haaatloat 

Faalllee»  to  a  great  extent »  deteralne  who  a  pereon  la  and 
what  be/eh*  hecoaee*    Bronf enbrenner  (Cornell  Tfnlverelty)  ha#  aald 
that  the  faally  la  the  aoat  huaane^  the  aoet  powerfol,  and  by  far 
tlie  aoet  eeonoalcal  eyetea  known  for  aaklng  and  keeping  hoaan 
halage  hoaaa* 

Faalllee  nartare  and  adocata  the  yoong.    Aothorltlee  have 
Ia41cete4  that  approxlaately  75X  percent  of  learner  r.chleveaent  la 
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•aaoclatcd  with  aoclo-tcoaoalc  ttttut  and  ftailr  background— what 
children  bring  t«  school. 

Tha  faally  rapraaants  our  graataat  national  atrangth*  Tha 
Coaaarca  Dapartaant  ha»  aatlaatad  that  tha  tanglbla  output  o£ 
A«arlca*a  houaaholda  la  worth  I60S  of  tha  GMP.    Tha  aconoalc 
vall'-balnc  of  our  nation  la  baaad  on  tha  aoclal  and  aconoalc 
wall-balng  of  faalllaa* 

In  fuafilng  Hoaa  Bconoalca  Education  alnca  tha  Salth-Hughaa 
Act  of  1917,  Congraaa  haa  racognlrad  th»  ralatlonahlp  betwaan  a 
wall-ordarad  hoaa  and  faally  Ufa  and  a  prnductlv*,  aatlafylng 
work  Ufa.     Conauaar  and  Hoaaaaklng  Education  praparca  youth  end 
adulta  for  coapatance  In  the  work  of  the  faaily.    The  concept  of 
work*  rhether  In  a  faally  or  Job  aattlag,  la  central  to  Vocational 
Education.     Conauaar  and  Hoaaaaklng  Education  la  a  unique  part  of 
Vocational  Education  In  that  Ita  prograaa  addraaa  the 
IntarreXatedneaa  of  tha  toae ,  faally,  and  workplace. 

Conauaar  and  Boneaaklng  Education  la  needed  to: 

•  provide  auppoit  aarvlcea  and  progtaaa  for  t raditlonaIl7 
underaarved  populatlooft » 

•  develop  and  fund  re«airch  and  exeaplery  proj^cta, 

•  attract  and  retain  wall-quellf led  eteta  departaent  of 
education  eupervlaora, 

•  provide  technics!  raalatance.  for  progreae^ 

•  aupport  pi'eeervic*  and  itt*aervlce  educetlon  for  teachera, 

•  develop  new  end  relevent  currlcdiua  aatarlals,  and 

•  develop  leederehlp  through  the  vocational  atudent 
orgenlsetlon.  Future  Boreaakere  of  Aaerlca. 
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Our  work  forct  It  thrtttt&id  if  wt  do  not  nt^t  the  ntcdt  of 
Mil  ttudtatt,    with  •  Halted  iavtataitat,  Coatuatr  tad  Hoatatklag 
Educat'loa  offtrt  qutllty  progrtat  which  prtptrt  youth  tad  tdultt, 
r<le«  aad  faaalaa,  for  tht  work  of  tht  ftally,  Coatuatr  aad 
RoBtstklag  Educttloa  lacludet  ptreatlag  tducttloa,  aad  btltaclag 
tht  daaaada  «ad  rttpoatlbllltltt  of  work  tad  ftally,  at  wall 
■ccKi  for  uadtrttrvtd  populttloat  to  these  progreae.    In  order 
for  Coaeuaer  aad  Hoaeaeklag  Zducetloa  to  coatlaue  the  laporteat 
work  of  educetlaj  ead  eeels'-iag  Aaerlce'e  feaillee  we  eacourege 
fOM  to  reeutborlse  fedtrel  fuade  for  Coaeuatr  ead  Hoaeaeklag 
Bducetloa,  Title  III,  Part  B,  ee  e  epeclflc  cetegory  uader  the 
Cerl  D*  Perklae  Vocetloael  Educetloa  Act* 

Tbeak  you  for  coaelderlag  thle  reeuthorlietloa  requeet. 
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STATEMENT 
OF  THE 

INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AGENCIES,  INC. 

ON 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 
TO 

HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  UVBOR  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY ,  SECONDARY,  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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ati«  Intorstate  Conference  of  E»ployaent  Security  Agencies, 
inc. ,  is  pleased  to  submit  this  statement  to  the  House  Education 
and  Labor's  subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  &  Vocational 
Education  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.      The  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  security 
Agencies,  Inc.  represents  the  administrators  of  Employment 
Service,  Unemployment  Insurance,  and  Labor  Market  information 
programs  in  the  fifty  states.  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  legislation  that  helps  link  the  education  and 
employment/training  systems  for  the  resulting  benefit  of  the 
public.    The  reauthorization  of  this  Act  is  important  to  the 
Stat#  Employment  Security  Agencies  as  a  vital  part  of  an 
ovfc     1*  employment  and  training  policy  for  state  use  in 
add    '(uing  human  resource  issues. 

I  want  to  highlight  some  examples  of  positive  linkages 
between  tlie  Vocational  Education  ar  Z  Employaent  Security  systems 
in  several  states.    First,  the  Economic  information  and  Analysis 
Section  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Employment  Security 
provides  a  comprehensive  set  of  industry/occupational  projections 
by  education  district  to  the  Vocational  Education  agoncy  for 
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planning  purposes »    An  additional  partnership  is  that  one  of  the 
studies  from  the  "E»ploy  Illinois"  project  is  a  follow-up  survey 
on  the  success  of  Central  111  nois  Electronics  Course  graduates 
in  the  labor  market. 

Secondly,  the  Missouri'  state  Employaent  Service  provides 
placement  technicians  to  the  Vocational/Technical  schools  for 
placing  school  attendees  end  graduates.    This  close  working 
relationr' ip  has  fostered  effective  school  to  work  transition  and 
greater  cooperation  between  the  two  state  agencies. 

Third,  the  Utah  Department  of  Employaent  Security,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee,  has  developed  a  microcomputer 
occupational  employment  projections  system  that  is  now  in  45 
states*    This  system  allows  the  state  more  analytical  time  for 
revi'  jfiti^  detailed  occupaticnal  projections.    In  addition,  Utah 
is  developing  a  vocational  euucation  follow-up  program  that  wil] 
provide  vocational  counselors  with  employment  placement  rate8> 
before  and  aftftr  wage  comparisons,  and  job  titles  to  determine 
the  relationship  betwe^sn  training  and  employment. 

Also,  the  Mississippi  Enployvent  Security  Commission,  in 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Technical 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  recruits. 
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certifies,  and  enrolls  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  eligible 
clients  into  approved  classroom  training  projects.    In  addition, 
the  Mississippi  EaployMent  Security  Connission  is  responsible  for 
payment  of  needs  based  payments  to  qualified  program 
participants. 

Our  track  record  of  cooperation  with  the  vocational 
education  system  is  a  good  one  and  vill  continue  to  grow.  But, 
it  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  state  Employment  Security 
Agencies  have  a  long  history  of  successful  collaboration  vith 
post  secondary  educational  providers. 

The  Junior  and  Community  collegev  of  this  nation  truly  have 
their  vision  focused  on  the  labor  market  needs  which  must  be  met, 
if  ve  are  to  move  our  nation  to  a  competitive  position  in  the 
world  economy.    Most  programs  in  the  curriculum  of  post  secondary 
schools  are  occupational  specific;  designed  not  in  a  vacuum  by 
the  educators,  but  vith  employers  who  understand  first  hand  the 
skills  required  on  the  job.    We  have  worked  with  these 
institutions  on  a  number  of  plac^ent  projects  and  are  iiqpressed 
with  the  quality  of  instruction  and  the  ability  to  design  both 
short  and  long  term  instructional  programs.    Worker  needs  are 
being  met  because  the  ei^loyer  needs  are  understood.    The  linkage 
is  there. 
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In  light  of  this  situation,  v«  strongly  sncourags  you  to 
i  consider  th*  state-  agsncy  serving  comunity  and  technical 

colleges  as  an  «<xual  partner  in  developing  the  state  plan  under 
^  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

i  ZCESA  supports' the  extension,  and  strengthening  of  the 

^  current  vocational  Education  Act  and'  feels  that  the  Eaployaent 

|>  Security  systes  has  mich  to  offer  the  education  <3osKunity  in 

)t  linking  the  world  of  work  with  the  vorld  of  education.    It  will . 

c 

^  be  imperative  in  the  future  to  foster  these  types  of  working 

~< 

rel«;tionships  as  prograxs  auot  operate  efficiently  and  in  a 

z 

^  coordinating  Banner. 


r  A  valuable  part  of  bringing  together  worker  skills  and 

•Bployer  deaand  is  la)x>r  Barket  information.  Reliable 
information  about  jobs  and  worker  supply  has  been  a  trademark  of 

^  the  Kaployment  Security  system  for  over  fifty  years.    The.  current 

vocational  Education  Act  contains  several  sections  r^lc^.ed  to 

i  labor  market  information  that  needs  to  be  enhanced. 


The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  requires  the 
use  of  occupational  information  when  planning  expenditures 
involving  vocational  training,  career  counseling ,  and  guidance 
programs*    However,  resources  that  support  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  labor  market  and  occupational  data  are 


shrinking.    Demand  for  occupational  data  detail/      future  supply 
and  demand,  skill  changes,  occupational  mobility,  and 
compensation  itj  increasing  geometrically  as  the  year  2000  is 
approached. 

It  is  ironic  that,  with  all  the  use  of  national  labor  market 
trends  in  the  Workforce  2000  reports,  the  state  and  local  labor 
market  data  bc:8es  over  the  last  decade  have  deteriorated. 
Changes  in  the  ^^Icbal  economy,  industry  structure,  and  continued 
population  shifts,  all  combine  to  place  demands  on  the  ability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Vocational  Educatioji  as  well  as  other  labor 
market  data  users. 

As  the  subcommittee  considers  the  reauthoriaation  of  the 
Vocational  Educatior  Act,  ICESA  hopes  that  a  roemphasis  is  given 
to  the  critical  area  of  occupational  information  40  that  these 
data  are  available  for  use  by  vocational  education 'planners  in 
making  important  decisions  on  training  curriculiim.    If  tl.ase  data 
do  not  reflect  the  true  labor  market  needs  of  privAta  industry, 
the  training  is  likely  wasted  for  both  the  school  and  tl;a 
student.    iCESA  suggests  a  nodil^cation  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  provide  for  a  mlniaitj?  ot  $6.0  nillion  for  the 
purpose  of  occupational  information    ystems  in  lisu  of  the 
current  $3.5  million  authorized  in  Section  451 (b;  (2) 
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Since  the  current  Vocational  Education  Act  does  not  directly 
l  fund  the  production  of  labor  narket  information  (even  though  it 

r; '  nandates  the  use  in  t!ie  planning  needs) ,  perhaps  under  the 

f  reauthorization,  a  set*>aside  percent  of  the  total  appropriatio*'s 

^  should  be  eamarked  to  pay  for  both  occupational  infomation 

I .  systems  and  strengthening  the  important  data  bases  that  serve  as 

the  infrastructure  of  these  systems* 

ICESA  also  supports  an  increase  in  the  Comprehensive  Career 
Guidance  and  Counseling  programs  (Title  ZZZ,  Part  D)  •  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  can  also  be  improved  by  enhancing  the 
I*  Vocational  Education  Data  System,  calling  for  improved  data 

collection  and  comparable  information  (Section  421)  • 

t 

In  closing,  the  Stato  Employment  Security  Agencies  remain 
I  committed  to  providing  employment  and  training  services  to 

1^  employers,  employees,  zuid  prospective  workers  through  a  Variety 

of  resources*    We  will  continue  to  work  on  coordinating  our  human 
f-  resource  efforts  with  other  state  agencies,  particularly  the 

education  community* 


}-' 
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•TATEIiQHEWBDUCATIONgXgCtfnvgOmCBW 


Aprils,  1989 


The  HonortMc  Aogottoi  Htwidns*  C3iiinMii 
HoQte  ScboomniQee  oo  Vocaiioaal  T^^ffrrtkm 
2101  lUybom  Kxm  Office  Bdldini 
WasUnitoii,  D.  C  20315 

Dear  Kqpresemative  HiwUdk 

The  Stale  ffi«hcr  Edacitk»  Executive  Officers  (SHEEO)  betieve  tbat  Aawrican  vocatknal 
ledmkal  edocatkm  needs  landmadc  cfaanfe.  While  the  Cud  D.  Mdoa  Vocatiooal 
EdocatiQa  Act  historically  haa  attempted  lo  improve  the  qoaUty  of  vocatknal  educatkxr. 
pcDiiamt  and  lacieue  aocesi  lo  these  programs  for  indivkfaials  fitom  ipedal  popolatioos, 
SHEEO  members  belkve  tim  contintes.io  be  an  mfent  need  fbr  a  stieoiihened, 
iottgnted  Qftiem  of  vocadonal  edncatioa. 

As  >oa  emer  the  fhuU  dayi.  of  leview  of  Hooae  Reaohttkm  7,  the  icaodKrixatioo  of  the 
Out  D.  Feddns  VocaiioDal  Educatkn  Act»  SHBEO  xespectfully.  submits  the  cndoaed. 
docomem  cnnraiiring  ooadoskns  and  lecommendations  for  your  coosidention.  We  one 
the  Coofzess  to  take  thii  opportunity  to  stttuftben  national  policy  and  dnw  im  an 
improved  afenda  fior  American  vocatknal  iedu^  Our  ncommendatioas  caU 


Broadeains  die  icadendc  base  of  vxational  edacatioo; 

C3umfin|  the  aole  stats  agenpy  oonc^  to  indode  higher  educatioo  agencies; 

Ptoviding  for  an  aUocation  of  funds  to  higher  education  based  on  pordoo  of 
students  served,  or  some  other  equitable  measure; 

Involving  all  segments  of  vocadooal-tecbnical  educadon  including  higher 
educadon  in  strategic  planning. 


ire  .  ,^ 
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The  Hooocible  Augustus  Haii^dns 
April  5.  1989 
Ptfe  2 

SHEEO  studs  lecdy  to  do  its  ptxt  in  implemeotiflg  positive  change.  Please  call  on  us  if 
we  can  be  of  further  assistarvce  to  you  or  the  subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 

Nocma  Fofenan  Glasgow 

Conanissiooer,  Connecticut  Depannent 

of  Ifigber  EdocatioQ 
Presideot,  Stale  Ifigher  Education 

Executive  QfiOcers 


NPO:cw 
EndofUTD 
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St^te  Higher  Education  Eicgcutlve  OfBccra 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  THE  CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


PACOTROW^  ASSUMPTION:  Education  for  the  future  must  bring  together,  strengthen, 
and  treat  as  oi    ^  two  stteanu  of  education  -  the  vocadonal  and  the  academic. 

•  The  aMIity  to  read*  write*  Tt^^uta,  and  calculate  is  becoming  increasingly 
inq)oitant  for  all  woricexs;  thus  vocational  technical  training  must  include  a 
greater  emphasis  on  these  skills. 

•  The  need  fior  basic  skills  by  eveiyone  shoulu  result  in  t  strengthening  of 
eccondaiy  vocational  education.  Tcmnnal  job  training,  at  cidier  the  sccondaiy  or 
postsecondaiy  level,  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  major  goal  of  all  of  secondary 
education  is  duu  of  preparing  suidents  for  continuing  education  opportunities. 

•  Secondary  vocational  education  is  a  valuable  toc^  to  teach  basic  skills  to  stuc^nts 
who  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  both  personal  and  academic,  may  not  obtain  a  nigh 
Kfaod  diploma. 

•  Coo^etence  in  new  technologies  increasingly  is  requiring  preparation  at  least  at 
the  Associate  of  Science  or  Associate  rf  Applied  Science  degree  level 

gQNg,VSIQ?^»  All  otyaniTational  and  funding  requirements  for  vocational  technical  . 
education  shouki  support  this  effort  to  integrate  and  strengthen  all  of  education. 

Since  higher  education  is  an  important  partner  in  die  deliveiy  of  vocational 
education,  die  sole  state  agency  designation  should  be  elintinated  and 
respoosibiHty  shared  betwm  die  secondary  and  postsecoodary  educati<m 
communities 

•  All  segments  of  ibt  vocational  technical  education  community,  including  higher 
education,  should  be  involved  in  long-range  stnite^  planning. 

•  Ftederal  funds  for  vocational  technical  education  should  follow  students  tiiat  are 
served  and  flow  to  die  educational  sectors  in  proportion  to  tfje  magnitude  of 
tiieir  involvement  and  contribution. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE  STATE  fflOHER  EDUCATION  EXECUTIVE  OFRCERS  ASSOCIATION 
RECOMMENDS  THAT  CONGRESS  . . . 

1.  Consider  the  iwt  and  future  role  of  vocationil  technical  education  within  the  context 
of  educationfll  reform  and  set  higher  expectations  regarding  perfomiance  bv  this 

•  Clarify  the  g^-^al  of  education  as  preparing  graduates  for  both  employnaent  and 
addidonal  education. 

•  Encourage  financing  incentives  for  programs  which  successfully  move  students  to 
progressively  advanced  levels  of  training. 

2.  Talce  steps  to  reduce  the  costly  duoHcation  of  effort  among  various  levels  of 
institutions  and  among  fedenJ  and  state  prpgnuns  providing  vocational  technical 
education  and  traininp 

•  Require  states  to  include  in  the  state  plan  assurances  of  interagency 
collaboradon  and  coordination  of  vocational  and  technical  education  widi  other 
federal  and  state  programs. 

•  Reduce  duplication  and  inqnove  national  and  state  level  coordination  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  widi  other  programs,  such  as  federal  job 
training,  welfr     «ade,  and  literacy  programs. 

•  Require  education  agender  to  coordinate  curriculum  planning  so  tiiat  there  is  a 
clear  "fit"  between  various  levels  of  education  that  encourages  students  to  pursue 
progressively  higher  levels  of  skill  development 

3.  Require  states  to  improve  the  state  planning  process: 

•  Require  that  the  state  agency,  or  agencies,  responsible  for  communis,  technical, 
and  junlOT  colleges  and  pos^econdary  technical  education  programs  should  sha^e 
equally  widi  die  secondary  vocational  education  system  and/or  die  "sole  state 
agency"  in  rht  responsibility  for  preparing  and  implementing  Uw  state  plan. 

•  Require  states  to  identify  in  die  state  plan  measurable  goals  for  improving 
programs. 

4.  Encourage  articulation  and  innovative  programs: 


Increase  funding  for  Tidt  n-B,  program  in^vcment,  innovation  and  expansion. 
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r  •     Provide  incentive  fimding  to  states  to  establish,  improve,  or  expand  such 

innovative  programs  as  Tech  Prep  ?.  +  2  (and  2  +  2  +  2),  with  special 

;  consideration  for  programs  involving  coc  dination  and  collaboration  amoag  public 

ud  private  institutions,  particulariy  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  leveb. 

k         5.    Provide  the  states  with  increased  flerihility^ 

•  Allow  states  the  flexibility  to  address  necd^  of  special  populations  according  to 
f'  the  relative  numben  of  hjdividuaU  to  be  served  and  their  degree  of  unmet  need. 

I  OR 

J  •     Establish  funding  ranges.rather  than  setasides  in  Title  II-A  for  special 

I  populations. 

V  6'    FOCUS  on  technical  education  and  the  role  of  fx»tsect.ndflTv  instimtjona  in  meeting  the 

requirement  of  new  technologies  and      chancing  work  environment: 

^  •     Encourage  states  to  allocate  die  federal  Peiidns  dollars  on  the  basis  of  student 

r  populations  enrolled  in  vocational  technical  education  programs  and  priorities 

established  in  state  plans. 

•  Oarify  the  role  of  postsecondary  technical  education  by  defining  it  as 
employment-focused  educaticm  that  meets  technical  job  standards  lequiring 
competencies  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology  beyond  the  secondary 

I  school  level 
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GREAT  LAKES 
EMPLOYMENT-TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 

1850  West  Ml  Hope  Avenue  -  Lanstng,  Ml  48910-2495  •  (517)  487-0106  (FAX  (517)  487-0113) 


March  15,  1989 


The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
nssmFyr  House  of  R-Pi«cntativa 

MICHAEL  A.  Qvn-JS  2371  Raybum  House  OCBcc  Bldg. 

MxhpK  Washin^lon,  D.C  20515 


Dear  Represent  a  b've  Hawkins: 


JOE  O.  HALTER 


LARRY  BUBOLTZ 
Mtnnaou 


COLEEN  WILLIAMS 
lUtnoa 


As  the  Exeouive  Board  of  the  Great  Lakes  Employmeat  Training  Association, 
we  represent  over  one  hundred  job-training  executives  in  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  We  are  interested  in 
federal  policy  and  legislation  that  increases  opportunities  for  economically 
disadvantaged  people  in  the  areas  of  effective  education,  training  and 
employment  services. 

The  federal  government  has  authorized  three  major  pieces  of  legislation 
designed  to  provide  these  services  to  the  targeted  populatioa  These  laws  are 
the  Job  TrataiRt  PMrtnenUp  Act,  the  CftH  PerUns  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  the  FaaUly  Support  Act  of  19SS. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  resources  of  these  legislative  initiatives,  it  b  vital  that 
a  high  level  of  coordination  occurs  at  the  local  leveL  The  Congress  can  be 
more  helpful  in  promoting  an  environment  of  coordination  among  these  systems 
locally  if  more  pro-active  language  is  included  within  each  statute  which 
requires  reciprocal  communication  in  the  local  planning  process. 

The  House  of  Representatives  it  currently  considering  the  reauthonzatton  of 
the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  through  1995.  HR#7  should  be 
amended  to  contain  language  which  would  promote  required  opportunities  to 
improve  communication  in  the  plannmg  of  local  vocational  education  and  JTPA 
services.  Since  most  coordination  established  under  both  laws  will  and  must 
occur  locally,  it  is  not  sufHcient  to  contain  coordmation  requirements  solely  at 
the  state  level  of  planning. 
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The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 

PagCIVtt) 

March  15»  1969 


Wc  recommend  that,  as  i  first  step  in  improving  the  environment  for  local  coordination  of  these 
two  systems,  an  amendment  of  HR  #7  be  enacted  that  would  : 


Require  all  local  plans  of  service  with  Perkins  Act  funding  be  reviewed  with 
the  Private  Industry  Councils  in  the  appropriate  JTPA  Service  Delivery 
Area  prior  to  the  subminion  of  these  plans,  and  that  PIC  written  comments 
relative  to  such  plans  be  required  to  accompany  such  submissions  of  Perkins 
Act  activity  plans  to  the  Sutc. 

Amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  requirv  all  JTPA  plans  be 
submitted  by  Private  Industry  Councils  to  the  Vocational  Education  district 
in  the  appropriate  JTPA  Service  Dcliveiy  areas  prior  to  submission,  and  that 
written  comments  from  these  districts  regarding  JTPA  plans  be  required  to 
accompany  tbdr  submission  to  the  Sute. 


By  establishing  the  review  and  comment  process  between  Perkins  and  JTPA  programs  at  the  local 
level,  this  communication  requirement  in  the  statute  wiU  increase  the  interface  between  policy 
makers  and  administrators  of  the  two  systems  and  improve  the  opportunities  for  the  resources  of 
the  two  funding  sources  to  be  coordinated  The  result  would  be  a  more  effective  use  of  available 
federal,  state  and  local  resources  for  education,  training  and  employment  services. 

We  urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to  our  request  for  amendment  to  the  Perkins  Act  (and 
JTPA)  that  will  accomplish  this  improved  environment  for  coordination  opportunities  at  the  most 
important  kxal  level. 

Respectfully, 


Michael  A.  Quinn 
President 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUHCII.  OH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


^AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  CARL  PERKINS  ACT 


MARCH  1989 


SUITE  4080.  330  0  STREET,  S.W. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20202-7580  (202)  732-1884 
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TESTIMONY 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  National  Council  on  Vocational  Education  welcomes  tha 
opportunity  to  provide  information  concerning  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  The  infonnation  the 
Council  has  received  indicates  that  the  Act  is  helping  states  to 
do  a  better  job  in  vocational-te.  .nical  education,  but  it  does 
require  some  modifications  and  fine  tuning.  The  National  Council 
has  worked  with  a  number  of  business,  education  and  advisory  groups 
in  ordti  to  provide  the  information  in  this  written  testimony. 

The  Council's  testimony  includes  the  following: 

-  An  overview  of  the  importance  of  vocational-technical  education 

-  Specific  recommendations  in  the  areas  stated  in  the  Perkins  Act 

-  Summary  of  the  Council's  Occupational  Competency  Report 

-  Other  Council  Initiatives;  National  Awareness  campaign 


The  National  Council  has  observed  vocationalT.technical  education 
from  the  perspective  of  what  America  needs  to  have  the  best  work 
force  in  the  world.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  afford  to  underestimate  the  value  of  a  quality 
•vocational -technical  education  system. 


National  Council  Awards 
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VOC>TIOWAL«>TECHKICXL  EDUCATION;     AMERICA'S  HIDDEK  ASSET 

£vtrybody  in  this  country  bentfits  from  vocetional-ttchnical 
tduc*-£ion,  but  uost  ptopit  know  rtxt  to  nothing  about  it,  what  it 
do«s,  or  how  it  works. 

Consider  thtst  facts  about  tht  Nation* s  vocational** 
tschnical  tducation  systtTo: 

o    It  graduates  inor«:  than  2  million  skilled  workers  each 
year. 

o    It  provides  23  million  adults  with  more  than  <3  million 

cli«sses  a  year, 
o    Of  all  high  sci;i'-:l  seniors  who  graduated  in  1982,  97 

percent  took  at  *  .^'it  one  vocational-technical  education 

course. 

o    Forty-five  perc<int  of  a''^  vocational  credits  earned  are 
earned  by  the  top  acadeisic  students. 

Cons-^.^r  that  students  in  this  system  increa^^ingly  go  on  to 
postsecondary  education  to  acquire  the  high  levels  of  skills 
nr^'ied  in  today's  econony: 

o    60  percent  of  all  high  school  vocational  graduates  ^nter 


Consider  that  the  «nploynent  aarketplace  is  attuned  to  the 
graduates  of  the  vocational-technical  education  systen: 

o   Host  jobs  require  education  beyond  high  school  but  do  not 


sone  form  of  postsecondary  educetion. 


require  a  bachelor's  degree. 
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o   Eighteen  of  the  20  fastest  growing  occupations  within  the 
next  decade  require  vocational-technical  education  (the 
other  2  require  a  bachelor's  degree), 
o   Vocational  education  prepares  students  for  26  of  the  37 
occupations  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts 
will  account  for  the  largest  number  of  new  jobs  by  1995. 
All  of  these  facts  add  up  to  a  picture  of  vocational- 
technical  education  that  differs  dramatically  from  the  stereotype 
of  wood  shop  and  auto  mechanics.    The  American  vocational- 
technical  education  systen  now  in  place  can  help  to  solve  nany  cf 
the  social  and  economic  probl-^nis  of  the  Nation. 

Sone  people — including  some  governnent  leaders  »nd  even 
educators — seer  to  care  little  about  this  wonderful  and  powerful 
resource  that  this  Nation  has.    The  National  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  calls  vocational-technical  education 
America's  hidden  asset,  because  it's  as  good  as  the  gold  in  Fort 
Knox — and  3ust  about  as  far  from  public  view. 

Spread  across  this  Nation  are  some  26,000  institutions  that 
teach  vocational-technical  education  to  more  than  16  million 
students  at  any  one  tine.    They  are  learning  skills  that  are 
critically  importa.it  to  the  economic  future  of  this  country, 
important  to  every  man,  wonan,  and  child  in  this  country.  These 
students  are  studying  to  become  the  high-tech  computer 
programmers  and  operators,  equipment  assemblers,  and 
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xoanuni  cat  ions  spacialists  who  will  h«lp  lead  this  Katic^)  into 
tht  21st  century. 

They  art  also  tht  paralagals,  chafs,  hone  health  aides, 
Machinery  operators,  high-stee:  erectors,  welders,  dental 
hygienistSf  word  processor  operators,  bookkeepers  and  iiundreds  of 
other  kinds  of  workers  who  keep  this  country  going. 

Some  people  xoay  still  view  voca\.ionul-technical  education  as 
^  something  taught  in  a  dingy  print  shop  or  xnetal  shop  or  auto 
mechanics  shop.    That  old  stereotype— vocational-technical 
•ducat ion  as  dull  and  boring  and  leading  to  a  dull  and  boring 
life**just  does  not  hold  water  any  more,  if  it  ever  did. 

Vocational-technical  education  today  is  as  sparkling  new  and 
bright  as  the  surface  of  a  NASA  rocket,  which  as  a  natter  ol  fact 
vas  probably  fabricated,  assembled,  and  prepared  for  liftoff  by 
graduates  of  vocational-technical  education.    It  offers  a  course 
of  study  that  leads  to  exciting  and  financially  profitable  work. 
It  opens  wide  the  door  of  opportunity  for  millions  of  young 
people,  displaced  workers,  and  the  handicap^  id  to  build  rewarding 
and  fulfilling  lives  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  value  of  this  hidden  asset  can  be  seen  daily  in 
classified  ads  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation.    The  ads  call  for 
applicants  who  are  electricians,  flora;  designers,  glaziers  (the 
vorkers  who  replace  broken  windows),  legal  secretaries,  medical 
X-ray  technicians,  and  printing  press  operators,  to  name  just  a 
few.    This  evidence  shows  that  anyone  who  has  a  skill  can  fi'id  a 
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^-  job  and  vill  be  «nployeJ  if  that  skill  statches  th«  needs  of 

«oday'ft  economy.    The  jobs  for  people  are  higher  skilled  and 
better  paying  job&;  the  lover  skilled  jobs  can,  in  an  increasing 
number  of  cases,  be  done  by  machine. 

Typical  classified  ads  also  tell  the  story  of  modern-day 

I  .         vocational«*technical  education  graduates  at  work: 

w 

o   A  wide  variety  of  occupations— many  choices  for  the 
C  individual. 
f  o   Available  jobs — these  people  are  in  demand. 

o    Good  pay  and  benefits «  including  profit-sharing  and 
I  bonuses— employer"?  want  these  people. 

o    High  skill  requirements,  including  conmand  of  traditional 
academic  subjects  such  as  grammar— these-  people  are  well 
educated. 

;  The  time  has  come  for  policymakers,  decisionmakers,  and 

!  educators  to  take  a  strong  second  look  it  vocational-technical 

education.    A  lot  has  happened  since  they  may  have  last  looked  at 
this  valuable  national  resource.    Government  leaders  at  all 
C  levels  should  also  ensure  that  quality  vocational* technical 

I  education  programs  are  available  to  all  students  who  Vhnt  ther. 

^  Although  these  programs  are  effective  and  up-to-d&te  in  many 

places,  some  can  be  improvev^;  Federal,  State,  and  local  ' 
government  leaders  should  work  to  ensure  th&t  all  such  programs 
<^  ^  are  of  the  highest  possible  quality.  ' 
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Veeationfcl»T>ehnictl  Education  Htlps  Awiio  in -Int»rnnti9nfrl 
Coppttiti^ 

Th«  Unin«i  States  facts  stiff  intarnational  acononic  conpatition. 
Foraign  countrias  now  nanufactura  major  portions  of  industrial 
and  consunar  goods  onca  nanufacturad  in  this  country.    In  the 
case  of  some  finish^    ^-^ods,  including  certain  television 
products,  the  United  States  does  not  manufacture  the  product  at 
all,  but  imports  it  from  abroad.    Foreign  nations  now  challenge 
American  business  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  economic  activity — 
and  in  some  cases  the  foreign  competitors  are  winning. 

The  answer  to  this  competition  is  not  trade  barriers.  Free 
trade  benefits  both  the  United  States  and  its  foreign  allies. 
Rather,  the  ar.swer  lies  in  improving  America's  capacity  to  meet 
foreign  coirpetition  on  its  own  terms— in  the  efficient 
manufacture  of  high-quality  goods. 

Compared  with  other  countries,  the  U.S.  workforce  competes 
well  with  white-collar  and  technical  managerial  counterparts  in 
other  nations.    American  schools  turn  out  the  highly  skilled 
scientists,  engineers,  business  managers,  and  financial  experts 
who  are  vital  to  business  success.    In  the  production  plant, 
however,  American  workers  who  are  well  prepared  to  compete  with 
their  foreign  counterparts  are  in  short  supply. 

The  lesson  is  clear:    government  policymakers  and  educators 
must  stop  concentrating  on  preparing  the  technical  and  managerial 
elite.    They  must  enlarge  their  vision  to  include  the  critical 
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••gnt*"^       ^«  vorkforct  who  will  handl«  th«  production  phase  of 
th«  co»p«titiv«  cycle.    It  is  on  th«fi«  B«n  and  women  that 
rtiponsibility  falls  to  maintain  efficiency  and  t  "^li^Y  ir» 
producing  the  goods  and  services  that  can  compete  effectively  in 
the  international  marketplace.    These  workers  will  gain  their 
skills  in  the  Nation's  vocational-technical  education  system. 

'  Vfte>tienal«^T»chnicel  Eaueation  Trains  xt>»i«k  PoDUlations 
An  important  and  often  overlooked  contribution  of  the  vocational- 
technical  education  system  is  the  training  of  at-risk  populations 
to  become  economically  self-sufficient.    This  training  enables 
people  who  might  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  work 
vith  satisfying  and  dignified  ways  to  earn  their  own  way. 
Consider  these  facts: 

o   Vocational-technical  education  serves  3  million  secondary 
and  postsecondary  disadvantaged  end  handicapped  students 
each  year. 

o   82  percent  of  the  students  served  through  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  programs  enter  employment  or  continue 
their  education  on  completion  of  their  program. 
A  study  in  New  York  City  conducted  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  Office  of  Education  Assessment,  found  that  the 
dropout  rate  for  occupational  (vocational-technical  education) 
students  was  4.7  percent,  while  the  non-occupational  education 
student  dropout  rate  was  13.5  percent,  nearly  thre?  times  as 
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high.    Tht  Council  believes,  as  do  those  who  conducted  the  study,, 
that  the  rate  is  lower  because  the  occupational  education 
students  have  nade  a  choice  and  have  a  purpose  for  their 
education. 

Veeationel-Technie^i  Education  Oives  Eaplovers  the  Skilled 
yorkers  Thi^v  Want 

Fixing  the  risnatch  between  the  labor  pool  and  the  future 
marketplace  fcr  employment  requires  measuring  the  needs  of 
employers.    What  VAnds  of  employees  do  American  employers  vant? 

In  a  rec«jnt  report  by  the  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  answer  came 
through  loud  and  clear:    ^amployers  want  workers  who  have  mastered 
not  only  the  basic  academic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  also  much  more.    They  want  people  who  can  learn 
on  the  ^ob,  master  nev  skills,  solve  probleir.s,  work  well  with 
colleagues,  and  deal  successfully  with  customers.    This  package 
of  capabilities  sounds  like  a  course  description  for  a  quality 
vocational-technical  progrsr:. 

Specifically,  the  report.  Workplace  Basics;  Ttlg.gKlIlS 

Cpployers  Want,  found  that  employers  seek  men  and  women  with 
these  attributes: 

o   Know  how  to  learn. 

o    Can  read,  write,  and  compute. 

o    Listen  well  and  speak  effectively. 


o   Can  thinh  creatively  and  solve  problems. 

o   Take  pride  in  their  work,  have  good  self -esteem,  are  able 

to  set  and  neet  goals,  and  sanage  their  career  well, 
o  Have  good  interpersonal  skills,  can  negotiate  with  others, 

and  are  team  players. 
0  Understands  the  inportance  of  organisational 

effectiveness. 

Every  one  of  these  skills  is  either  taught  as  a  matter  of 
course  or  implied  in  classroom  work  or  group  projects  in 
vocational-technical  education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  charged  the  Nation&l 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  with  devising  ways  to  improve  and 
strengthen  vocational  education.    The  following  recommendations 
respond  to  the  mandates  to  the  Council  in  the  Act  and  provide 
specific  suggestions. 


The  purpose  of  the  recommendations  is  to  advise  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  the 
leadership  role  that  the  Council  envisions  for  tne  Federal 
Governr<ent ;  and  to  encourage  State  governments  to  view 
vocational->technical  education  as  an  important  ingredient  in 
economic  development.    States  should  coordinate  vocational- 
technical  education  policy  and  programs  wi^h  economic  development 
through  the  Office  of  the  Governor. 

Another  thrust  of  the^e  recommendations  is  aimed  at  the 
education  establishment  and  private  industry,  and  seeks  to 
encourage  equal  emphasis  on  vocational-technical  and  academic 
education  in  public  schools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  «re  recomend^.tlons  that  the  National  Council  would  like  Congress 
to  consider  as  It  reauthcrlrea  the  Carl  Perkins  Act.    The  reconmendatlons  are 
organized  according  tc  the  mandates  given  the  Council  In  the  Perkins  Act. 


^•eoininenaationa  toti  laprovino  Proortm  Ef f»ctivntai 

Mandttt:    Ijnprovt  tht  inpltntntation  and  tfftctivtnass 

of  tht  Vocational  Education  Act. 

1.  There  roust  be  leadership  at  the  national  level  froir.  the 
Congress,  the  White  House,  and  the  Departroent  of  Education  for 
needed  iroprovenents  to  occur,    old  stereotypes  and  lack  of 
curreiit  information  on  vocational-technical  education  cannot 
drive  Federal  policy. 

2.  Maintain  the  erophasis  on  prograit)  inproveroent  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

3.  Continue  to  provide  services  to  special  populations  and  allow 
States  flexibility  in  offering  those  services. 

4.  Continue  iinpleroenting  the  concept  of  Technical  Committees. 

5.  Maintain  the  erophasis  on  reinforcing  and  teaching  academic 
skills. 


6.  Use  inforsiation  fron  national  awards  to  identify  and 
highlight  ttodel  programs. 

7.  -Change  the  name  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  the 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Act. 

8.  Continue  to  serve  a  vide  range  of  clientele,  including 
secondary  and  postsecondary  students,  individuals  needing 
lousiness  and  indur^trial  retraining,  and  older  workers  wanting 
second  careers. 

S.  Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  the  development  and  support 
of  curriculURs  through  consortiums  of  State  organizations. 

10.  States  should  ensure  that  teacher  education  and  ir-service 
programs  include  current  information  on  vocational-technical 
education. 

11.  Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  assist  vocational-technical 
education  programs  equally  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

12.  Improve  vocational-technical  education  by  broadening 
opportunities  for  graduates. 

Recommendations  for  Increasing  Cooperation  Between  Business  end 

Vocetional  Edueatien 

Mandate:    Provide  strategies  for  increasing  cooperation 
between  business  and  vocational  education  so  that  training 
is  available  for  new  technologies* 

1.    Strengthen  and  expand  mutually  beneficial  partnerships  with 

business  and  Industry. 


2.  Expand  nodcl  prograns  that  inplentnt  strattgies  to  bring 
together  the  needs  of  business-,  industry,  labor,  and  vocational- 
technical  education. 

3.  Use  curriculum  developed  and  updated  by  business,  industry, 
and  labor. 

4.  The  najcrity  of  the  members  on  national  and  State  councils  on 
vocational-technical  education  should  continue  to  be 
representatives  frop«  business  and  industry*. ' 

yacommendatiQns  for  Retraining  AAu\%  Workers 

Kandatet    J>rovid«  approaches  to  retaining  adult  workers 
and  to  enhancing  education,  business,  and  labor 
cooperation  in  retraining  efforts. 

a.    Update  and  improve  academic  skills  and  employment  skills 

transferable  to  industry. 

2.  Work  with  business  and  industry  to  identify  effective 
partnerships  for  retraining. 

3.  Emphasize  life-long  learning  as  necessary  to  remain 
employable. 

Pecommtndatione  fog  xce«««  to  infemtatj^n 

Mandate:    Provide  access  to  information  regarding  the 

market  demand  for  skills. 
1.    States  should  establish  a  modern  labor  market  database 
system. 
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2.  States  should  provide  follov-up  data  on  former  students  and 
retaining  programs. 

3.  Increase  the  awareness  and  inprove  the  image  of  vocational- 
technical  education  through  national  leadership  and  national 
media  attention. 

Heconipenaationg  tor  the  Handiypped 

Mandates    Advise  on  the  vocational  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  the  level  of  participation  of  the 
handicapped  in  vocational  education  programs. 

a.    Coordinate  Federal  programs  and  jointly  funded  efforts  that 
serve  the  handicapped. 

2.    Establish  as  role  models  examples  of  successful  graduates 
with  disabilities  who  have  completed  programs  and  are  employed. 

Reeomraendatlon's  for  Linkino  vith  the  Job  TreiT^jpg  y«rtner«hip  Act 
Mandate:    Advise  on  the  implementation  of  this  Act  and  the 
Job  T.'aining  Partnership  Act  and  policies  needed  to  expand 
and  improve  vocational-technical  education  programs  <and 
apprenticeship  programs) • 

1.  The  law  should  continue  to  facilitate  cooperation  between  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  and  the  vocational-technical 
education  system. 

2.  Peguirements  and  timetables  for  the  Carl  PerXins  Act  and  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  should  be  similar. 


3.    Continua  tf forts  to  inprovt  and  txpand  apprentice  progrars. 

Keeomnaftdatiopi  for  Occupational  Compataneiei 

NaBdat«t    Provide  current  inforaatior,  on  the  types  and 
levels  of  oeeupational  oonpeteneies  necessary  for  entry 
and  sustained  productive  employnent* 
1.    The  aandates  of  the  National  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
should  include  work  with  business,  industry,  labor,  and  trade 
associations  in  providing  information  on  occupational 
competencies. 
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OCCtTPATIONAL  COMPCTRNCTES  REPORT 


The  Natiov'al  Council  has  been  working  with  trade  associations, 
business/ industry  and  labor  as  authorized  by  the  Perkins  Act. 
Starting  in  Hay  1987,  the  council  has  been  working  with  the 
eXectronicn,  construction^  and  health  services  industries  to 
identify  the  occupational  competencies  which  will  be  needed  by 
their  future  enpXoyees.  The  topics  discussed  by  the  wor)cing  groups 
in  ettch  industry  included:  projected  number  of  employees  needed 
over  tile  ne3Ct  5  to  10  years,  skill  requirements,  equipment, 
facilities,  methods  and  procedures,  resources  and  training 
materials  developed  by  the  industries.  Bach  of  the  three  working 
groups  met  separately  but  provided  similar  general  recommendations. 
They  concluded  that  potential  employees  should  have: 

-  basic  skills  in  math  science,  comniunication,  use  of  computers 
<^  strong  work  ethics 

-  occupational  skills  related  to  entrance  into  the  industry 
Bach  of  the  working  groups  stressed  the  importance  of  vocational- 
technical  education  at  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels. 

As  diverse  as  the  fields  of  electronics,  construction  and  health 
services  are,  they  face  some  common  needs.  All  now  or  shortly  will 
be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  qualified  employees.  All  depend  on 
ciuality  vocational-technical  education  programs  to  provide 
quclified  workers  to  the  field.  All  to  some  degree  use 
business/ industry  and  education  partnerships  to  provide  students 
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with  on«^h«^job,  hands-on  training  and  insight  intc  rhe  various 
occupations  wxthin  the  field.  All  use  specialized  equipaent  that 
can  be  expensive  to  provide. 

Certain  comaon  needs  were  voiced  by  Benbers  o2  all  three  industry 
working  groups.  Following  is  a  brief  siuunary  of  those  recurring 
needs: 

1.  Recruit 

2.  Begin  career  awareness  prograns  early,  as  early  as  elementary 
school. 

3.  Dev/  \op  sore  self-help  stimulating  learning  materials  that 
.encourage  information  retention. 

4.  Keep  vocational -technical  instructors  informed  of  current 
industry  trends  by  attending  conferences,  trade  shows  and 
association  meetings.    Involve  industry  in  the  training  of 
vocatirr^l-technical  instructors. 

5.  Develop  cooperative  business/industry  and  education  programs* 
Define  the  programs  with  written  agreements  so  each  entity 
knows  exactly  what  is  expected,  what  the  limits  are  and  who  is 
responsible  to  make  it  happen. 

6.  Correl&^e  curricula  between  secondary  and  postsecondary 
prograxBTs  to  avoid  duplication  of  material.    Introduce  basic 
skills  early  and  reinfcice  them  through  hands-on  training. 

7.  Provide  vocational -technical  facilities  with  adequate  space, 
enough  state-of-the-art  equipment  of  durable  quality,  adequate 
resources  and  reference  materials  and  teachers  vitki  current 
knowledge  of  the  industry' . 
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During  1989-90,  the  Katlonal  council  will  be  working  with  trade 
associations,  business/ industry  and  labor  in  the  following 
industries:    cheaical  based  technicians 


To  remain  cospetitive  in  world  markets,  American  business  and 
industry  must  be  productive  and  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
market.  To  supply  trained,  skilled  workers  for  business  and 
industry,  vocational -technical  education  programs  must  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  business  and  indiistry.  Through 
cooperation  of  all,  those  needs  will  be  met. 

Meetings  like  these  worv^ng  groups  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  council  ou  Vocational  Education  to  explore  the 
occupational  competencies  and  needs  of  hx.  iness  and  industry  are 
the  exact  environment  to  spawn  just  such  cooperation. 


Agribusiness 


Office  automation 


Hospitality  and  food  £:ervice 
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OTHEB  CQWCIL  INITIXTTVes 

Tht  National  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  undertak«n  a 
Jiunbtr  of  initiatives  in  fulfillntnt  of  its  r«sponsibilities 
und«r  tha  '^trkins  Act.    In  this  stction,  .tht  CouncU  rtports  on 
two  of  its  ongoing  prograns. 

y^TIOKM.  AWARKKESS  CAMPAIGN  QM  VOGXTIQMX WECHWICAL  EPUCATIOM 

Tht  Council  believ«s  strongly  that  myths  and  misconceptions  about 
vocational-technical  education  are  widely  held  by  the  American 
people,  and  that  these  royths  and  misconceptions  seriously  iirpede 
•fforts  to  educate  the  quality  workforce  that  the  Nat'on  needs. 
The  skills  shortage  is  growing,  the  link  between  education  and 
«nployment  has  never  been  moi-  clear,  and  yet  the  value  of 
vocational-technical  education  is  widely  misconceived  and 
underestimated. 

To  help  correct  this  situation,  and  tw  help  elevate 
vocationai-tfichnical  education  to  its  proper  role  in  the  public 
perception,  the  C  Mncil  has  launched  a  national  effort  to  raise 
awareness  and  focus  national  attention  on  the  values  of 
vocational-technical  attention.    To  those  ends,  the  Council  has 
•nlisted  the  assistance  of  a  coalition  of  aa1or  organizations  in 
the  field  to  support  the  National  Awareness  Campaign  on 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 
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Th«  strategy  of  th«  National  Awar«nt«8  Campaign  is  to 
identify  key  employees  within  major  corporations  who  are  products 
oi  vocational-technical  education.    The  Campaign  will  recognize 
these  people  at  th«  national  level,  thus  fostering  broad 
recognition  of  them  and  their  educational  backgrounds.  The 
Co-incil  believes  that  the  best  wcy  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
vocational-technical  education  is  to  highlight  real-life  role 
models  of  those  who  have  succeeded  because  of  it. 
The  members  of  the  coalition  are: 

American  Association  of  Community  and  Jui  ior  Colleges 

American  Vocational  Association 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Brick  Institute  of  America 

Home  Builders  Institute 

Mational  Association  of  State  Councils  of  Vocational 


Education 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education 

National  Comruission  for  Employment  Policy 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Association 

National  coordinating  Council  for  Vocational  Student 

Organizations 
Nat.^onal  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
Partners  for  American  Vocational  Education 
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y^tipn»l  council  on  Vocitlon>l   EduOtien  1i»i>r^f 

A»  one  way  in  which  to  raise  national  awareness  about  the 
iaportance  of  vocational-technical  education,  the  Council 
annually  recognizes  outstanding  acconplishnents  in  the  field-  r. 
presents  one  award  in  each  of  the  following  categories: 

o      Outstanding  secondary  student  in  vocational-technical 
education. 

o      Outstanding  postsecondary  student  in  vocational- 
technical  education. 

o      Outstanding  special -needs  student  in  vocational- 
technical  education. 

o      Outstanding  business  or  labor  involvement. 

Secondary  and  postsecondary  students  must  demonstrate  a 
high  level  of  competence  in  the  program  through  classroom,  work 
experience,  laboratory  training,  related  projects,  and 
extracurricular  activities.    Special-needs  students  must 
demonstrate  initiative,  positive  attitude,  and  self-reliance,  and 
may  represent  economically  disabled  and  academically 
disadvantaged  individuals;  adults  in  need  of  training  or 
ret;raining;  single  parents  or  honemakers;  individuals 
participating  in  programs  designed  to  eliminate  sex  bias  or 
stereotyping;  and  criminal  offenders  served  by  correctional 
institutions. 
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Th«  vinntr  of  the  rvard  for  outstanding  business  or  labor 
involvenent  joust  demonstrate  a  cosuaitnent  to  vocational-technical 
education  through  work  in  public/private-sector  partnerships. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENTOF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  PLANNINC.  BUDGET  AND  EVALUATION 

APR  -3  1989 

Honortble  Augustus  f .  Hawkins 
CbAlnum 

ComslCtee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Eepresentatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  is  in  response  '  yuur  March  22  letter  to  Secretary  Cavazos,  in  which  you 
requested  additional  information  on  the  accountability  provitioni  that  we  will 
include  in  our  vocational  education  reauthorizstion  proposal. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  for  the  Carl  D  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  will  include  provisions  requiring  States  to  establish 
and  apply  performance  standards  for  vocational  education.    Under  our  proposal. 
States  would  be  required  to  describe,  in  their  State  plans,  the  perfoSJSce 
standards  thst  they  would  tsse  for  determining  program  success  tiased  on 

^^''"i*^  academic  skills,  occupational  competency,  and 
success  Jn  the  labor  market,  as  well  as  other  State-determined  fsctors.  The 
in^IIJiM^ilJin^  be  required  to  describe  how  they  would  apply  these  standards 
in  making  funding  determinations.    In  subsequent  plans,  states  would  desciribe 
their  success  in  applying  these  standsrds.    The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  on  minimum  acceptable  performance  standards. 

This  proposal  would  allow  the  States  a  great  ueal  of  flexibility  in  setting 
and  applying  performance  stfandarda,  and  they  wotad  retain  the  discretion  to 
^!^^n^•r^^"T^  5*"°"  ■J'^  *•  regional  differences  in  economic  perfonnance 
and  poverty  rates  in  determining  how  these  performance  standards  saotad  be 
S?i  iv;*.^"*''?!  °^  this  State  discretion,  there  is  no  single  "model"  of  how 
this  system  would  work.    However,  we  anticipate  that  states  would  work  closely 
ni:^.ri«^*   recipients  that  have  tiouble  improving  their  vocational  educational 
programs,  so  tha^^  those  recipients  can  meet  the  performance  standards.  If, 
arter  efforts  have  been  made  to  help  these  programs  to  Improve,  the 
performance  standards  still  aie  not  met,  the  States  would  stop  funding 
unsuccessful  programs,  and  would  instead  use  Federal  funds  to  support 
successful  programs  that  better  meet  the  needs  of  students. 

^^•^ni^?^^v^''?V5"^?"^^"^°''*  ""^^  ^  »  significant  improvement  in 

the  quality  of  Federally  supported  vocational  education  programs,  with 

benefits  to  students.    I  look  forward  to  further  discussions  with 
you  on  these  issues. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  E.H.  Kolb 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Planning,  Budget  and  Evtluation 
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UNITED  SI  AXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


THES£Cll£TA»V 


MAY  2  1989 


Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  R6pr«8«ntatives 
Washington,  d.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

z  am  writing  to  express  the  Department  of  Education's  views  on 
H.R.  7,  a  bill  '*To  amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  to  improve  the  provision  of  services  vtnder  such  Act  and  to 
extend  the  authorities  contained  in  such  Act  through  the  fiscal 
year  1995,  and  for  other  purpoerj."    My  remarks  address  the  draft 
of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the^ Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  op 
April  25. 

As  you  may  recall  from  my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  on  March  21,  l  am 
a  strong  sux^rter  of  vocational  education  programs,  and  I 
consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  one  of  the 
critical  education  issues  facing  the  lOlst  Congress.  The 
Department's  legislative  proposal,  the  "Vocational  Educa^ '.on 
Excellence  Act  of  1989",  that  z  sent  to  the  Congress  on  April  10 
reflects  the  themes  I  enunciated  during  my  testimony: 
accountability  for  program  quality  and  student  achlevemnnt; 
program  improvement;  simplification  and  enhanced  flexibility  in 
program  administration;  coordination  of  vocational  educt^tion  and 
economic  development;  and  concentration  on  serving  those  in 
greatest  nVed.    I  applavd  the  Committee  for  its  willingness  to 
consider  innovative  ^irtsaches  to  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Act  and  to  explore  new  methods  of  developing  more  fully 
the  academic  and  occupational  skills  of  a  wide  variety  of 
individuals.    I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  H.R.  7  includes 
several  of  the  themes  and  concepts  that  are  a  part  of  the 
Department's  legislative  proposal,  and  z  urge  you  to  give  our 
proposal  careful  consideration  as  H.R*  7  moves  toward  passage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.    Ho^wever,  there  are  a  number  of 
administrative  and  programmatic  aspects  of  H.R.  7  that  cause  me 
concern  and  prevent  me  from  supporting  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

To  summarize  its  major  features,  H.R,  7  woiad  reauthorize  the 
Perkins  Act  through  fiscal  year  1995  with  a  total  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990  of  Si, 423  billion.  The 
bill  would  allocate  basic  State  grant  funds  to  States  primarily 
according  to  poverty  criterie,  while  eliminating  certain  of  the 
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Pagft  2  -  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 

current  set-asldes  for  special  populations  under  the  basic  state 
grant  program.    Further,  the  bill  would  eliminate  matching  and 
excess  cost  requirements  under  the  basic  State  grant.    The  bill 
would  retain  the  special  programs  In  title  III  of  current  law 
(except  for  the  adult  training,  retraining,  and  economic 
development  program  under  current  title  lll-C),  as  well  as  the 
national  programs  In  title  IV  of  current  law,  and  would  add 
several  new  categorical  grant  programs  admlnls  ared  at  the 
Federal  level.    These  new  programs  Include  a  "tech-^rep"  program 
to  demonstrate  educa^ilon  programs  that  are  coordinated  between 
high  school*  and  comtiunlty  colleges  and  that  culminate  In  a  two- 
year  associate  degree  or  certificate,  a  facilities  and  equipment 
program  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  In  economically 
depressed  areas  to  upgrade  their  programs,  and  an  educarlonal 
personnel  development  program.    The  bill  would  also  add  several 
post  secondary  vocational  education  programs  for  Indians  while 
retaining  the  pr^am  and  set-aside  for  Indians  and  native 
Hawallans  contained  In  current  law.    Finally,  H.R.  7  would  create 
a  single  state  human  Investment  council  to  cocrdlnate  certain 
programs  conducted  under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the  Perkins 
Act,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  would  establish  a  task  force, 
consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Education,  Labor,  and  Health  and 
Hunan  Services,  and  appropriate  staff,  to  examine  issues  related 
to  vocational  education  and  report  annually  to  the  Congres<3.  I 
turn  now  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Federal  Administration 

^•-.°?*'f?'  ^  express  concerns  with  the  amendment, 

adoptad  by  the  Committee,  that  would  bar  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (0KB)  from  reviewing  or  approving,  before  transmlsslo.. 
to  the  Congress,  any  reports  required  under  the  Perkins  Act  as 

i.*;.*"^  research  or  evaluation  plans,  methodology,  surveys, 
ft5»7  developed  pursuant  to  the  Perkins  Act.  Further, 

0MB  s  final  determinations  regarding  vocational  education 
regulations  would  be  requx'red  to  be  made  in  writing,  with  an 
explanation,  and  Included  in  the  public  rulemaking  record.  Thoa<» 
t  e  intrusions  into  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  would  jeopardize  prudent  administration  of 
the  vocational  education  program  at  the  Federal  level.    If  these 
provisions  remain  in  H.R.  7,  the  Director  of  OMB  and  I  would 
recommend  that  the  President  veto  the  bill. 

I  am  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  requirement  that  Federal 
regulations  be  developed  thoufei>  a  negotiated  rulemaking  process. 
As  you  know,  laat  year  the  Department  invested  a  great  deal  of 
resources  and  effort  in  a  demonatration  of  the  negotiated 
rulemaking  process  in  developing  Chapter  1  regulations.    In  our 
view,  that  process  did  not  accomplish  its  principal  objectives. 
A  recent,  independent  study  concluded  that  negotiated  rulemaking 
is  not  an  effective  strategy  in  large  Federal  education  grant 
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progranp  auch  as  Chaptor  1       or,  by  axtentlon,  th«  Parkins  Act. 
Thus,  whllQ  I  continue  my  cooo&ltiiant  to  ansuring  a^la 
opportunities  for  public  partlclpetlon  in  the  rulemaking  process 
and  am  not  opposed  to  a  requirement  for  regional  meetings,  I  an 
convinced  that  the  benefits  of  negotiated  rulemaking  are  out- 
weighed by  the  costs       both  in  resource e  and  delay  in  the 
publication  of  finai  reguletlons  —  associated  with  it. 

In  addition,  I  qusstion  ths  nsed  for  the  statutory  requirement 
for  an  interagency  task  force  to  examine  lesues  related  to 
vocational  education  end  to  report  annually  to  the  Congrees, 
sines  I  currently  collaborate  with  the  Secretarlee  of  Labor  and 
Health  and  Human  Servlcee  on  theee  lesuss  and  will  continue  to 
appriss  the  Congrees  periodically  of  developments  in  the 
administration  of  vocatlonel  education  programs.    Furthev,  Z  am 
opposed  to  requiring  e  National  Assessment  of  Applied  Technology 
Education  that  operates  within  the  Executive  Branch  but  outside 
the  review  and  scrutiny  of  officials  of  the  agency  responsible 
for  its  staffing  and  funding. 

I  wish  to  also  express  concern  about  the  "uniform  eligibility" 
provision  in  H.R.  7.    The  bill  would  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  to  make  eligible  for  JTPA  an  individual 
who  is  determined  to  be  disadvantaged  for  purposes  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Applied  Technology  Education  Act.    Under  the  Perkins  Act, 
the  definition  of  disadvantaged  is  broader  than  the  definition  of 
economically  disadvantaged  under  JTPA.    I  am  informed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  JTPA  has  been  criticized  for  not 
sufficiently  serving  thoss  among  the  economically  disadvantaged 
population  who  face  the  most  severe  barriers  to  employment. 
While  we  generally  favor  definitional  conslstorcy  among  programs, 
we  believe  this  provision  would,  in  effect,  broaden  JTPA 
eligibility  requirements,  and  would  move  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Chairman's  proposed  amendments  to  JTPA 
(H.R.  2039). 

Finally,  the  authorization  level  in  th3  bill  is  too  high. 
Although  final  dBcialuiie- concerning  appropriations  will  be 
determined  through  negoriations  between  the  Administration  and 
the  Congross,  the  authorization  level  proposed  in  H.R.  7  is  much 
higher  than  that  in  the  Department *s  proposal. 

Nonetheless,  the  bill  would  improve  current  law  in  certain 
respects  releting  to  Federal  administration.    For  example,  I 
commend  the  Committee  for  expanding  the'  Secretary's  authority  to 
review  and  approve  Stete  plans.    Under  an  amendment  adopted 
during  Committee  markup,  the  Secretary  would  no  longer  be 
obligated,  as  in  current  law,  to  approve  State  plans  as  soon  as 
they  meet  the  minimal  requirements  of  law.    Rather,  approval 
would  require  a  Secretariel  determination  that  the  State  plan  is 
of  sufficient  quality  to  meet  ^.e  objectives  of  the  Perkins  Act. 
This  amendment  would  enhance  the  effective  exercise  of  both 
stewardship  and  leadership  responsibilities  at  the  Federal  level. 
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Basic  state  Grant  Program 

taken  two  important  and  useful  steps  in  eliminating 
5!^7*     set-aside  requirements  and  requiring  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  system  of  performance  standards.    While  I 
•gree  that  a  very  important  objective  of. the  basic  state  grant 
mu«t  -be  to  address  the  vocational  education  needs  ot  Special 
KS^Jk  ^  recommend  that  the  remaining  set-asides  (including 

tne    noid-harmless'''-provision  for  guidance  and  counseling 
KfSF*??'  functions  as  a  set-aside)  ba  eliminated.  As 

under  the  Department's  proposed  bill,  each  state  ehould  be  free 

Particular  needs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
eoSi;^^^:^^!'  analysis,  reported  in  its  state  plan,  and  not  be 
fS^^i       2^  ^  expenditure  requirements  th^^t  may  not  be  suited  to 
Local  needs,    in  addition,  these  set-asidas  constrain  the  amount 
Of  funds  States  would  have  available  for  such  important  State- 
trainiSr°^^°^"    activities  as  ^curriculum  development  and  teacher 

Imll  the  requirements  for  performance  standards 

i  s    ?^S«So^°"S^.?^^2f^^S*"^®-         P«««®*^  ^  Committee, 

7.         ^ot  tie  the  de-  ^lopment  and  implementation  of 
perforpance  stcndards  or  improvement  plans  to  the  operation  of 
tna  State  s  basic  grant  program,    states  should  be  re'.uired  to 
«rftS^S?SS®♦.t^S"?^^?^  into  account  in  making  funding  decisions  and 

technical  assistance.    The  bill's  requirriient  for 
-l.!:!4  Plans"  mandates  only  a  review  of  vocational 

education  programs,  and  does  not  require  the  preparation  of  a 

f  improvement,    i  urge  you  to  adopt  the  approach  to 
performancs  standards  contained  in  the  Department's  bill. 

fnJSo!}!,^  concerned  that  H.R.  7  goes  too  far  both  in  reducing  the 
authority  (and  responsibility)  of  States  to  manage  their  own 
programs  and  in  burdening  them  with  new  administrative 
S2i  1^""%^'  I  oppose  the  requirement  that  States  assure 

wfJf  y^^i  projects  only  in  schools  that  satisfy  rigid 

^""f  probably  impossible  to  document)  comparability  and 
■aintenance  of  services  requirements  on  a  school-by-school  basis. 
IiJ!!^ft''^  ''^^''^^  necessitate  compilation  aSd  analysis  of 

SS^Ji^^Hi^..*  -chool-by-sohool  basis,  and  appear  to  exceed 
S!.,  iH^S  \  accounting  systems  of  most  schools.  In  addition, 
^Ll^'ii^'^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  application  of  the  long-  ' 
oriuSiJ^f.fiilSP^*??^??  prohibition  and  increase  the  likelihood 

^i^^L    Similarly,  i  quas-tion  the  need  for  the 
rjjquirem^nt  that  states  form  and  convene  "Committees  of 

J?  f®''^®*'  regulations  and  also  oppose 

burdensome  "participatory  planning"  requirements  that  would  allow 
2^  "S?  ^oS?''*"*!;.^?*^^^^^'         students,  but  the  general  puSliS 
ll  tht  lllll  Srl'i^^?"^^         '^^S'^  Significant  program  decision 
"imDartf^?^%nS^^?5''\^^''2^  "P^^*^  «"C»^  decisions  to  an 

comnJex  ?ir«f  f  ^^"""^i^^  ^  ^^^^  oppoQo  the  detailed  and 

complex  local  application  requirc^aents  in  the  bill.  The 

S?te^??^?«S"*'°°S\'=°?*^^?°  "  burdensome,  more  effective 

alternative  approach  to  local  application  contents. 
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Z  have  several  concerns  regarding  the  Intranstate  formulas  In 
H.R.  7.    It  Is  not  clear  what  effect  these  formulas  would  have 
and  whether  they  would  serve  the  interests  of  those  in  need  of 
services  under  the  Perkins  Act.    For  example,  at  the  secondary 
level,  the  allocation  criterion  based  on  Chapter  1  allotments  may 
not  ensure  that  funds  flow  to  appropriate  recipients.  Further, 
ellocation  of  70  percent  of  the  baeic  Stete  grant  funds  reserved 
for  postseeondary  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  numbor  of  Pell 
Orent  recipiente  would  result  in  the  allocation  of  •  significant 
portion  of  funds  to  proprietary  schools  thet  are  already  heavily 
eupported  tinder  the  Pell  Grant  program,  and  a  count  of  the  number 
of  individuale  who  have  "received  assistance"  undsr  ths 
Rehebilitetion  Act  might  not  eerve  as  an  sd^quste  proxy  for  the 
number  of  handicapped  etudente  in  poeteecondary  inetitutiona.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  legitimate  criticisms  of  ths  'current  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Act  is  that  it  produces  too  many  small  «^ants  at  the 
local  level  that  cannot  eupport  effective  progroais.    These  intra- 
state ellocation  formulas  may  exacerbate  this  problem,  end 
forcing  email  recipients  into  consortia  is  not  a  realistic 
eolution.    Statee  ehould  have  the  authority  to  ensure  that  all 
the  local  projects  they  fund  under  the  State  basic  grant  are  of 
euf f icient  eize,  scope,  and  quelity  to  contribute  meaningfully  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

I  am  concerned  that  H.R.  7  does  not  clearly  identify  vhat  prog::am 
activities  are  authorized  at  the  State  or  local  level.    While  the 
bill's  silence  in  this  regard  does  provide  flexibility  to  State 
and  local  decision-makers,  the  lack  of  guidance  poees  a  danger 
that  funds  will  be  used  for  business-aS''U8ual  programs,  or  even 
for  programs  that  have  little  connectior  to  vocational  education. 
Basic  grant  funds  should  be  used  for  programs  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  special  populations  and  for  program  improvement^  and  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  Di^partment  * s  proposed  bill  in 
this  regard. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  issues  relating  to  State-level  coordination 
between  federally  funded  programs,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
responsitilitieS^uY'  tliv^tate  human  investment  council  do  not 
sxtend  to  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Banic  Skills  (JOBS)  training 
program  in  the  Family  Support  Act.    Siioilarly,  the  State  plan 
requirements  for  describing  methods  ;^roposed  for  joint  planning 
and  coordination  should  extend  to  the  JOBS  program  as  they  do  in 
the  Department's  proposal. 

Special  Programs 

I  support  the  '^jimination  from  title  III  of  the  Carl  0.  Perkins 
Act  of  the  Adult  Training,  Retraining,  and  Employment  Development 
program.    The  basic  State  grant  provides  ample  authority  for 
programs  for  adult  training  and  retraining.  Unfortunately, 
H.R.  7  does  not  extend  this  reasoning  to  other  authorities  in 
title  III,  including  Vocational  Education  Support  programs  by 
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Community-Based  Organizations,  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
programs.  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  programs,  and  Industry- 
Education  Partnership  for  Training  in  High-Technolo^  Occupations 
programs.    At  the  same  time,  the  bill  creates  two  i.  v  substantial 
categorical  programs  for  "Tech-Prep"  (title  III-E)  and 
Improvement  of  Facilities  and  Equipment  (title  III-F)  which 
duplicate  authority  in  the  basic  State  grant  program,  and 
therefore  should  be  eliminated.    If  the  Congress  believes  that 
the  new  "Tech -Prep"  and  improvement  of  Facilities  and  Equipment 
programs  are  essential,  the  States,  with  their  greater  knowledqe 
of  local  needs  and  administrative  resources,  and  not  the 
Secretary,  should  administer  them. 

National  Programs 

The  large  number  of  prescriptive  national  program  authorities, 
should  be  replaced  (as  it  would  under  the  Department's  proposal) 
^..w  *^?°  ^^'^  flexible  research,  demonstration,  and  data-gathering 
authority  at  the  Federal  level.    The  Secretary  should  be 
authorized  to  support  more  than  on©  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Applied  Technology  Education  and  should  have  the  authority- to 
contract  (rather  than  only  to  award  a  grant  as  in  current  law  and 
H.R.  7)  with  any  qualified  public  or  private  entity. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  provisions  related  to  data  systems. 
The  data  system  authorized  should  encompass  the  collection  of 
data  on  the  condition  of  vocational  education,  but  it  should  not 
include  program  evaluations.    Evaluations  of  programs  under  the 
Act  should  be  separately  authorized,    i  would  also  point  out  that 
the  data  collection  program  envisioned  is  quite  ambitious 
would  have  major  budget  implications,  and  would  continue  to 
include  mandated  activities  that  the  Department  has  found  are 
;?5f!SJ    f       implement.    Finally,  Federal  funds  would  be  more 
effectively  spent  on  the  bilingual  vocational  training  program  if 
that  program  were  to  focus  on  capacity -building,  as  has  been 
successful  in  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  and  the  current 
arbitrary  set-asides  were  eliminated,  allowing  the  Department  to 
fund  the  most  needed  and  highest-quality  projects. 

I  question  the  need  for  the  new  grant  program  to  provide  Federal 

for  organizing  and  operating  "business-labor-education 
H?Sn5i^;i  developing  national  industry  competency 

standards.    These  activities  can  be  successfully  accomplished 
through  voluntary  efforts  of  the  private  sector,    i  also  question 
the  need  for  tlie  creation  of  a  "Blue  Ribbon"  program  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  recognize  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  or 
programs  that  have  established  standards  of  excellence  in 
vocational  education.    This  recognition  program  duplicates 
current  authority.  *^ 

Finally    I  fully  support  tne  Committee's  amendment  to  H.R.  7  to 
terminate  the  National  Council  on  Vocctlcnal  Education. 
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m  conclusion^  while  I  conmend  the  Committee  for  its 
comprehensive  ef forte  to  reauthorize  and  revitalize  the  Perkins 
Act,  I  have  serious  concerns  regarding  eeveral  aspects  of  h.r.  7 
and  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  support  the  bill  as  currently 
drafted.    It  I  can  answer  any  questions  or  be  of  assistance  in 
this' a    ter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

The  Of t/.c«.  of  Management  and  Budgw    advises  that  tnere  is  no 
objection  to  submission  of  this  report  to  the  Congress  and  bhat 
enactment  of  H.R.  7  including  the  amendment  related  to  0MB 
described  above  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 


Sincerely « 


«3uro  F.  Cavezos 
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HEARING,  ON  H.R.  7,  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE 
CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT 


MONDAY,  MARCH  13,  1989 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 

Vocational  Education, 

COMMriTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

York,  PA, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  the 
York  County  Technical  School,  York,  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  [Chairman]  presiding. 

Men-bers  present.  Representatives  Hawkins,  Martinez,  Goodling, 
Grandy,  and  Gunderson. 

Staff  present.  John  F.  Jennings,  m^ority  staff;  Andy  Hartman, 
"^"^ority  staff  director  and  Jo-Marie  St.  Martin,  education  counsel. 

M'  GooDUNG.  Let  us  get  started  at  this  time  so  we  do  not  fall 
behL  '^hedule. 

mi?'^^*'  !^       ^  pleased  to  welcome  my  colleagues  here. 

The  Chairman  said  I  was  to  run  the  show.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  He 
never  gives  me  that  opportunity  in  Washington. 

Chairman  Hawkins  is  here,  all  the  way  in  from  California,  and 
we  are  extremely  pleased  that  he  has  come.  Congressman  Marti  lez 
is  also  from  California,  and  they  have  come  a  long  way. 

On  my  rirjht  is  Congressman  Grandy,  Iowa.  The  "milkman".  Con- 
gressr.  .an  Gunderson  from  Wisconsin.  I  always  tell  him  if  there  is 
any  way  to  get  an  evtra  recess  in  so  we  can  get  rid  of  m  e  milk,  I 
will  guarantee  you  that  he  will  suggest  that  we  do  that.  So,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  all  of  them  have  come  this  morning. 

This  is  a  very  important  reauthorization  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion bill.  I  think  perhaps  the  most  important  reauthorization  be- 
cause when  wc  look  ahead  as  to  what  we  are  faced  with  in  this 
country,  if  we  are  going  to  be  competitive  vocational  education  is 
going  to  have  to  play  a  leading  role,  and  i^robably  will  have  to 
make  some  changes  in  order  to  do  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  always  give  me  an  opportunity  in  Wash- 
ington to  say  something  after  you  have  spoken.  Shall  we  turn  it 
around  this  time? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goodling.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate *he  opportunity,  being  in  a  minority  in  this  instance.  We  cer- 
tainly are  delighted  to  be  in  York,  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

(1) 
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May  I  indicate  that  I  have  no  prepared  statement.  I  see  that  you 
hdve  prepared  a  list  of  outstanding  witnesses.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  usual  acumen  and  excellent  choices. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  witnesses. 

I  should  indicate  that  H.R.  7,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  is  co-sponsored  by  you  and  me  and  we  hope  that  be- 
tv  een  the  two  of  us,  we  can  certainly  move  ahead  in  this  very  im- 
portant field.  Certainly,  with  this  type  of  commitment,  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  very  successful  conclusion  of  the  bill  during  this  session 
of  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  bills  that  I  think  we  have  some  assurance 
that  it  will  not  only  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  but  also  signed  by 
the  President.  Your  name  on  the  bill  Mr.  Goodling  will  certainly 
help  in  that  direction. 

11iai?Jk  you. 

Mr.  GooD^JNG.  Then  the  Chairman  always  says  in  Washington, 
"Is  there  anyone  else  with  an  opening  statement?'' 

Then  we  will  start.  Our  first  witness  is  our  own  Secretary  of 
Edutv^tion  from  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  Gilhool,  and  he  has  with 
him  Jackie  Cullen  who  is  the  vocational  education  director  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  So,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  both 
going  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  or  I  am  sure  the>  will  both  re- 
spond to  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Secretary  Gilhool,  thank  you  for  coming. 

STATEMFNT  OF  THOMAS  GILHOOL,  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION, 
PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION;  ACCOMPANIED 
BY:  JACKIE  CULLEN,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION* 

Mr.  GiLHC^u  Thank  you.  Congressman  Goodling. 
Mr.  Cb-    izan.  Congressmen,  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
commit* 

Wh*  there  are  others  here,  in  particular  your  ranking  member 
with  still  greater  standing  than  I,  I  v/ish  to  welcome  you  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Let  me  do  that.  You  convened  this  morning  in  the  county  and 
licar  the  city  where  Thadeus  Stevens  both  ^aught  and  learned  law. 
Read  it  these  days.  Thadeus  Stevens  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
Amendments.  Thadeus  Stevens  who  was  Chair  of  your  body's  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  had  such  an  important  hand  in  the  passage 
of  the  Second  Grade  Educational  Enactment  in  the  history  of  these 
United  States,  namely  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Universities  Act  of 
1862. 

Thadeus  Stevens  who  set  in  many  ways  in  schooling,  and  most 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  opportunity  of  all  of  our 
children,  and  ultimately  all  of  our  people,  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship it  must  have  with  schooling. 

It  is  especially  appropriate,  I  think,  that  a  gentleman  who  sets 
for  this  age  so  much  of  the  important  inspiration  in  education 
should  have  his  roots  in  Thadeus  Steven's  own  community,  and  a 

Eleasure  for  all  Pennsylvanians  that  you  should  choose  to  come 
ere  today  to  explore  the  future  of  this,  v^at  I  would  call,  Third 
Grade  Educational  Enactment  in  our  history. 
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The  Northwest  Ordinance  was  first,  and  the  Morrill  Act  second. 
It  has  been  a  series  of  vocational  acts  beginning  in  1917  that  consti- 
tutes the  third,  and  of  course,  the  Grade  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965>  and  all  that  has  followed  from  it. 

I  cannot,  since  this  is  the  first  public  occasion  since  you  complet- 
ed your  great  work  in  the  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1,  pass  this 
opportunity  to  extend  to  you  my  thanks  ai  d  salute,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  children  and  the  families,  and  the  teaching  profes- 
sions of  Pennsylvania  for  your  very  important  and  creative  atten- 
tion to  all  that  is  involved  m  Chapter  1. 

Most  importantly  to  the  creation  of  Even  Start  to  the  develop- 
ment of  school-wide  projects  which  will  allow  Pennsylvania  to 
move  from  barely  a  score  to  better  than  a  hundred-and-a-half 
school-wide. 

Undertaking  your  attention  in  that  Act,  as  I  trust  and  hope  in 
this  Act,  to  the  more  advanced  skills,  ivhich  our  situation  in  time 
and  in  the  world  requires  that  we  achieve  in  the  schools  with  all 
children.  Your  attention  in  that  Act,  and  in  this  Act  to  program 
improvements  so  that  we  may  effectively  engage  every  child  unto 
the  top  of  the  curriculum  in  every  school,  and  your  attention  in 
that  Act  to  reach  the  family. 

Thei^  ^fi,  I  think,  no  blinking.  The  understanding  that,  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  across  this  broad  nation,  vocational  education  is  and 
for  some  years  gone  by  has  been  in  a  period  of  significant  crisis. 

In  good  part  that  crisis,  the  necessities  and  the  possibilities  for 
all  of  education,  is  defined  by  the  demographics  of  our  time.  With 
this  years  rising  twelfth  graders,  the  smallest  number  of  children 
to  be  in  the  schools  of  Penn«ylva.,ia  and  of  the  nation,  at  any  time 
in  this  20th  centu.-.y,  are  now  in  thc^e  schools. 

The  smallest  of  the  generations,  the  inevitable  competition 
among  schools  people  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  young 
people,  has  contributed  to  what  is,  I  think,  the  defining  elements  of 
the  current  crisis  in  vocational  education,  at  least  one  of  two  or 
three  defining  elements. 

In  Pennsylvania  barely  62  percent  of  the  capacity  in  plain  old 
physical  space  terms  and  faculty  resource  terms  barely  6^  percent 
of  the  capacity  of  the  AVTS's  is  now  at  work. 

The  challenge,  the  nece?jsity,  and  the  opportunity  that  is  ours  is 
to  change  that,  and  to  put  the  resources,  and  most  particularly  the 
strengths  of  the  AVTI?s,  and  of  all  of  vocational  education  more 
effectively  to  work  in  order  to  engage  every  child  in  learning  to  the 
top  of  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Goodiing,  it  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able pride,  after  two  short  years,  for  the  administration  of  Robert 
Patrick  Casey,  the  Governor  of  Penn^lvania,  and  all  of  us  who 
serve  him,  and  thereby  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  that  m  these 
two  years  across  departmental  lines,  education,  commerce,  labor 
and  industry,  public  welfa'-e,  and  beyond,  those  of  use  occupjdng 
secretarial  chairs  and  our  colleague^,  in  the  several  depai  ments 
have  made  it  a  particular  point  to  think,  work,  and  act  together. 

My  testimony  this  morning,  and  in  particular  my  six  recommen- 
dations fc  your  consideration  in  the  reauthorization  of  this  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  are  the  product  of  deliberations  by  all  of  us 
over  these  last  several  months. 
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At  page  2,  of  my  testixnony,  for  whatever  use  it  may  be  to  you,  I 
list  a  f-^  of  the  undertakings  of  these  years.  No  one  of  '  hich 
would  have  occurred,  let  alone  with  the  success  that  has  at^A  aded 
it,  had  it  been  the  undertaking  simply  of  one  department,  of  one 
set  of  professionals  concern<jd  and  interested  in  children,  and  in 
economic  development. 

Each  of  th(^e  undertakings  has  drawn  from  across  departments, 
from  across  agencies  and  instrumentalities,  state  and  local. 

Perhaps  nost  singularly  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to  the 
summer  training  and  education  program.  An  approach  to  avoiding 
loss  of  summer  learning.  An  approach,  really,  to  the  renewal  of 
education  itself.  Term  time,  pioneered  by  public/private  ventures 
in  Philadelphia.  The  subject  of  model  undertakings  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

We  had  the  pleasure  in  Pennsylvania  thLs  past  summer  to  run 
three  of  the  eleven  national  model  programs.  In  Chester,  Upland, 
Reading,  and  in  six  counties  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

This  STEP  program,  as  you  know,  draws  together  work  and  jobs 
in  the  summertime,  two  summers,  learning  in  academics  during 
that  summer  a  formal  zxid  effective  attention  to  life  skills  integrat- 
ed into  the  program.  Ail  to  the  purpose  of  taking  rising  high  school 
youngsters  to  the  stretch  end  of  their  capabilities,  and  thereby 
transforming  their  high  school,  and  later,  careers. 

A  great  success  had  attended  this  program.  Such  success  th.it 
learning  in  mathematics  and  reading  where  the  three  hundred 
children  participating  reached  new  heights. 

Such  success  that  univex-sities  in  Pennsylvania,  foundations  and 
corporations  were  drawn  together  to  guarantee  at  two  of  the  sites, 
for  two  hundred  of  the  children,  full  access  and  the  full  financial 
support  necessary  for  higher  education  for  everyone  of  those  two 
hundred  children  when  they  reach  the  turning  point  at  high  school 
graduation. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  single  example  of  cooperation  among  the  in- 
struments and  agencies.  It  is,  as  well,  a  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tioi^hip  between  Perkins  and  JTPA,  and  so  many  other  statutes 
that  define  the  possibilities  for  the  states. 

Indeed,  I  hope  in  the  course  of  your  consideration  of  the  reau- 
thori7ation  of  vocational  education,  and  le^er  when  you  turn  to 
JTPA  Itself,  that  you  may  help  all  of  us  pul  nearly  the  half  billion 
doUare  a^^ailable  for  summer  jobs,  and  spent  each  summer  in  these 
United  Stotes,  to  v;ork  and  to  focus  that  half  billion  dollars  on  ef- 
feS^JJC^^^^^^^^^SS,  effective  undertakings  demonstrated  by  the 
STEP  Prog-.am. 

For  my  colleagues  in  Governor  Casey's  adminictration  we  have, 
beginning,'  at  page  3  of  the  testimony,  essentially  six  recommenda- 
tions, and  let  me  briefly  sketch  them.  Then,  with  your  permission 
reflect  a  little  bit  on  the  fundamentals  strengths  of  vocational  edu- 
cation which  we  must,  in  the  period  given  to  us  ^^^mediately 
ahead,  make  the  transcendence  strengths  of  vocational  education. 

As  to  our  recommendations  it  is  our  suggestion  to  the  Committee 
and  to  the  Congress  that  the  definition  of  vocational  education 
should  be  broadened  to  encompass  not  only  competency  based  ap- 
plied learning,  which  focuses  on  the  development  of  specific  and 
general,  and  clustered  occupational  skills,  but  also  to  encompass 
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competency  based  applied  learning  which  advances  and  serves  the 
learning  and  command  of  higher  order  skills,  including  academic 
skills  in  the  sciences.  Mathematics,  communication,  social  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  underlying  reasoning  and  problem  solving  knowledge 
and  skills  that  are  so  central  to  where  we  shall  be  a  decade  or  two 
from  now. 

In  this  regard  our  recommendations  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Counsel  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Secondly,  we  strongly  commend  to  you  strengthening  those  di- 
mensions of  the  Act  which  serve  the  integration  of  vocational  and 
academic  teaching  and  learning. 

It  is,  and  I  shall  return  to  this,  our  experience  in  Pennsylvania 
that  among  the  great  range  of  rich  and  diverse  pedagogies  that 
have  come  in  focus  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  the  Congress,  caused  teaching  pro- 
fessionals in  schools  and  in  states  across  this  nation  to  focus  on  dis- 
covering what  works  in  teaching  and  learning. 

It  is  our  observations  that  there  is  no  more  poweiful,  nor  adapta- 
ble set  of  pedagogies  than  those  approaches  to  teaching  and  learn- 
ing which  are  recognizable  as  vocational  pedagogies. 

It  was  Marie  Montessori  long  ago  who  said,  "In  teaching,  always 
start  from  the  concrete  and  move  to  the  abstract".  The  central 
strength  of  vocational  education  is  precisely  the  rich  reliance  on 
hands-on  education,  and  the  move  from  concrete  to  abstract. 

<Vhen  we  speak  and  commend  to  you  the  integration  of  vocation- 
al and  academic  teaching  and  learning,  please  be  plain.  What  we 
have  in  naind  is  not  so  much  the  academicians.  'Diose  practiced  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science,  literature  and  the  rest 
lending  their  strength  to  vocational  educators.  It  is  rather  exactly 
the  opposite.  Vocational  educators  lending  their  strengths  to  aca- 
demic educators. 

Third,  we  would  encourage  you  to  mflke  available  in  every  imagi- 
native fashion  that  you  can  incentives  to  states,  to  the  schools  for 
cross-ageacy  collaboration. 

Fourth,  we  would  encourage  you  to  encourage  and  to  focus  still 
further  the  attention  of  schools  people  upon  professional  develop- 
ment. Most  pF^rticulaiV  upon  the  professional  development  of  the 
great  run  of  teaching  professionals  which  can  draw  upon  the 
knowledge,  the  experience,  and  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  edu- 
cators. 

Fifth,  we  would  encourage  you  to  require  the  states  to  develop 
and  to  adopt  accountability  measures  for  vocationsJ/technical  edu- 
cation, and  indeed,  for  all  of  education. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  are  in  the  second  year  of  the  vocational 
skills  competency  instruments  voluntarily  used  by  the  schools.  In 
the  second  year  fully  half  of  the  vocational  programs  have  under- 
talten  to  use  those  vocational  skills  certificates. 

We  would  urge  you,  however,  not  simply  to  require  accountabil- 
ity in  terms  of  specific  occupational  learning,  or  even  in  terms  of 
specific  vocational  and  job  placement  outlets. 

We  would  encourage  you  to  integrate  wi these  accountability 
measures  .nose  measures  of  school  accomplished  measures,  which 
go  to  the  full  run  of  academic  achievement  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  of  outcomes  from  dropout,  to  going  on  to  higher  education. 
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Sixth,  we  would  recommend  to  you  that  you  maintain  the  em- 
phasis upon  opportunities  for  special  populations.  Your  undertak- 
ing to  do  so  in  prior  acts  ha^  been  most  important  in  reformulat- 
ing, ind  emphasizing  the  focus  of  the  schools  upon  these  six  special 
populations. 

We  do  not  think  that  you  should  abandon  that  undertaking.  We 
would  encourage  you,  if  anything,  make  plainer  that  in  the  ^7 
percent  for  us  of  the  spending,  and  the  effort  under  the  Act,  which 
is  called  program  improvement,  that  those  program  improvement 
undertakings,  that  has  been  the  fact  in  Pennsylvania,  be  directed 
most  particularly  to  the  programs  for  these  special  populations. 

If  that  involves,  in  the  53  percent  of  the  Act  concerned  with  the 
special  populations  some  special  setasides  for  program  improve- 
ment in  those  targeted  prog,  ams,  that  would  be  fine.  It  could  in- 
volve some  additional  funding  for  program  improvement  on  the  47 
percent  side,  and  a  dictum,  an  iiyunction  that  they  should  be  de- 
voted, among  other  things,  to  program  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tional undertakings  for  those  six  special  populations.  That,  too, 
would  be  welcome. 

If  I  may  take  just  two  or  three  moments  to  reflect,  to  think  out 
Icud  with  you  upon  what  underlies  *hese  six  imdortakings  it  would 
be  as  follows.  There  is  a  crisis  in  vocational  education.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  let  that  cnsis  blind  us  to  the  great  strengths  in 
vocational  education. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  seventeen  years  of  measuring  what  is  hap- 
pening with  children  and  their  schools  in  the  educational  quality 
assessment,  we  have  discovered  what  nearly  every  national  study 
shows.  It  shows,  whether  full  time  or  part  time  vocational  student, 
it  shows  coincidence  with  the  time  spent  in  vocational  education,  a 
greater  attachment  to  schooling  on  the  part  of  those  children  than 
IS  to  be  found  more  generally  in  secondary  education. 

Our  experience  is  the  national  experience.  That  the  rate  of  drop- 
out varies  favorably  with  the  amount  of  lime  spent  in  vocational 
education. 

^Vhen  we  try  to  puzzle  through  why  these  results  should  be,  and 
should  be  so  consistently,  our  hypothesis  are  that  tht  --e  are  two 
very  special  strengths  in  vocational  education.  Both  have  to  do 
with  the  teaching  and  learning  styles  that  charact  rize  vocational 
education. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  who  the  faculty  are.  Significant  numbers 
come  directly  frcru  the  trades  and  crafts,  and  professions.  In  signifi- 
cant numbers,  bringing  to  the  schools  a  style  which,  not  to  be 
poetic  but  to  be  straight  forward,  a  style  which  is  freer  in  relation- 
ship, human  being  to  human  being.  A  style  that  partakes  of  great- 
er affection,  even  of  love,  sometimes  tough  love  expressed  by  voca- 
tional educators  for  their  children,  and  inevitably  reciprocated. 

You  cannot  walk  into  a  vocational  school  in  Pennsylvania,  tnis 
great  school  among  them,  without  noticing  that  the  distance  be- 
tween faculty  and  children  is  much  smaller  than  is  to  be  found  in 
too  many  other  schools. 

Second,  again  a  strength  pai^taking  of  the  essence  of  teaching 
and  learning.  It  is  the  strength  that  I  referred  to  earlier.  It  is  built 
m  to  the  pedagogies  of  the  vocational  schools.  Automotive  mechan- 
ics can  be  used  to  teach  a  specific  vocational  skill,  and  to  prepare  a 


child  for  a  job  around  the  corner  in  one  automotive  place  or  an- 
other. But,  automotive  brake  mechanics  can  be  used  as  well,  to 
terch  children  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  physics  of  hydrau- 
lics, and  the  physics  of  heat  transfer. 

In  this  day,  when  increasingly  of  the  top  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  reading  and  writing,  speaking  and  lis- 
tening, in  the  social  sciences,  and  in  all  of  those  understandings 
that  contribute  to  citizenship,  in  this  day  when  we  understand  ever 
more  clearly  that  we  must  take  every  child  as  clc^e  to  the  top  of 
the  curriculum  as  we  can,  for  our  society,  our  work  places  require 
those  higher  order  skills,  it  is  important  to  see  the  power  and  the 
strength  of  the  vocational  pedagogies  in  doing  so. 

I  have  placed  before  you  four  of  the  documents  from  the  several 
national  consortia  in  the  use  of  vocational  modalities  to  teach  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  biology,  mathematics,  and  communication.  They  are 
familiar  to  you. 

But,  as  one  looks  at  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  vocational  and 
comprehensive  which  are  engaging  these  applied  pedagogies,  one 
sees  their  power.  It  is  as  if,  if  there  were  a  hundred-and-eight  yards 
in  any  description  of  the  diverse  learning  styles  of  all  children, 
these  pedagogies  cover  a  full  hundred-and-sixty  of  those  hundred- 
and-eight  yards. 

In  this  day,  with  so  few  children  in  the  schools,  in  th's  day  where 
our  primary  obligation  in  the  schools  is  not  to  waste  the  gifts,  tal- 
ents, or  lives  of  any  one  of  them,  for  we  will  depend  in  moments 
from  now,  all  of  us,  upon  the  gifts  and  talents,  and  success  of  every 
one  of  them. 

It  is  as  if  the  vocational  pedagogies  are,  and  can  be  one  of  the 
central  and  most  effective  means  for  us  to  engage  every  child  in 
learning  to  the  top  of  the  curriculum. 

I  ask  you  in  ways  that  I  leave  significantly  to  your  own  imagina- 
tion and  experience.  To  construct  in  the  reauthorization  of  this  Act 
that  directive  and  that  encouragement  which  will  bring  all  of  the 
schools  to  close  the  distance  between  vocational  education,  and  the 
rest  of  education. 

Long  ago,  beginning  in  1917,  some  signals  we'-e  set  that  created 
in  these  United  States  virtuaUy  dual  systems  of  education.  Given 
the  strength  of  vocational  education,  and  given  the  necessities  of 
all  of  the  schools  effectively  to  veuch  every  child,  it  is  time  for  us 
systematically  to  bring  these  two  parts  of  education  together  so 
that  as  one  system  of  education  we  may  do  our  best  and  succeed 
with  every  child. 

Thank  you  Congressman  Goodling,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Jackie  CuUen,  Pe^msylvania  State  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and  I  will  do  our  best  to  respond  to  whatever  questions  you 
may  wish  to  raise. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Thoma  Jilhool  foUov.:] 
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STATEMENT  OP  THOMAS  K.  GILHOOL 
SECRETART  OF  EDUCATION 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY.  SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
U.S.  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MARCH  13.  1989 

Ilr.  Chalnun.  distinguished  Heabers  of  the  Subcovaittee  on  Elementsxy. 
^«£ondsry  sod  Vocationsl  Education,  it  is  •  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  share  ay  views  and  those  of  ay  collecgues  in  the  Adialoistratioo 
of  Governor  Robert  Fstrick  Csssy  on  ths  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Parkina 
Vocational  Education  Act.    And  it  ia  especiclly  a  plecsure  to  be  in  ths  conpany 
of  our  neighbor  and  friend,  hlasclf  a  great  teacher,  the  ranking  acabar  of  thia 
subconnittee t  the  Honorable  William  F.  Goodling.    Congressman  Goodlingt  through 
his  years  of  dsdiceted  service  vo  the  citizens  of  his  district  snd  ths  nation, 
has  InaeaeurnbXy  improved  the  poesibilities  for  countless  aillions  of  school 
children.    He  has  brought  crsdit  to  sXl  Pennsylvsnians;  ve  sre  proud  to  have 
hia  repreeent  us. 

Mr.  Chaiman.  I  will  not  nince  words.    The  hour  is  late  for  vocational 
educetion.    There  ie  no  blinking  the  crisia  that  attanda  it.    Beset  at  once  by 
declining  etucent  enrollaant.  in  aoaa  quarters  increasing  public  criticism  and 
at  the  same  tiaa  poaaeaocd  of  great  strengths  thst  can  teach  much  to  all  of 
education,  the  vocational  enterprise  is  in  sore  need  of  support  snd  Inspirstion. 
at  the  locsl  Isvel.  from  those  of  ug  in  stste  govsmasntt  and  from  tbo  Congraaa 
and  the  Executive.    Thia  aoming  I  will  ahare  briefly  with  you  my  thoughts  on 
how  tb )  Perkins  Act  might  take  some  important  steps  to  achieve  «hia  support  and 
inspiration. 

Before  making  specific  suggsstions  for  amendment,  let  me  ahare  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  aubcomittee.  a  general  strategy  that  we  in  this 
CommonweeXth  have  hit  upon  that  will.  I  hope,  be  of  help  "o  the  work  of  the 
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subcoomittee.    It  is  not  revolutionary;  it  is  quite  sixtple.    My  colleagues  and 


CoooBunity  Affairs.  Aging  and  the  rest,  talk  to  each  other,  work  with  each  other 
and.  more  Importantly,  direct  our  staffs  to  work  together,  in  ways  that  transcend 
and  overcone  artificial  bureaucratic  boundaries  thac  so  often  stifle  the 
best-intentioned  programs  and  doom  hoped-'for  outcomes.    Instead  at  the  direction 
of  Governor  Caaey.  ve  cabinet  officers  live  and  think  and  work  together  as  a 
team  dedicated  to  achieving  the  Governors'  overriditig  p*irpose;  insisting  and 
ensuring  that  no  one  be  left  out  and  no  one  left  behind.  * 

One  year  ago.  the  Governor  formed  the  Job  Training  Management  Conmittee, 
comprised  of  the  Secretaries  of  Education.  Labor  and  Industry.  Public  Welfare 
and  Connerce.  «ud  the  Lt.  Governor.    We  have  worked  diligently  during  the  last 
year  to  Identify  problems  and  opportunities  ripe  for  collaboration  and  coordinated 
»ccion.    There  have  been  many  notable  successes,  including: 

*  The  Sumner  Training  and  Education  ^..ogram  (STEP),  which  has  shown 
extraordinary  early  success  in  helping  disadvantaged  14  and  15  year  old  students 
to  overcome  stimmer  learning  losii  and  to  stay  in  school  —  300  children  last 
summer;  1300  children  next  sunner.    This  program  of  two  summers,  during  the 
school  year  between.  Joins  work,  summertime  academics,  and  life  akills. 
Beginning  this  summer,  it  will  Include  also  community  service.    One  of 
Pennsylvania's  three  site^  last  summer,  in  thr  city  of  Chester,  saw  the  greatest 
gains  of  its  students  among  *'he  11  national  models.    Two  of  the  sites  concxudcd 
with  guarantees  of  financir,   for  higher  education  for  everyone  of  the  children 
who  complete  high  school,  by  the  West  Chester  University,  Reading  Area  Coomunity 
College,  '^'^e  Scott  Paper  Company  and  the  PEW  Charitable  Trusts;  and 

*  the  Joint  Jobs,  a  strategy  providing  in  a  single  location  the  full  array 
of  education,  training,  counseling  and  Job  placement  services  to  welfare 
recipients  with  significant  barriers  to  emplo>'ment;  ana 

*  the  establishment  of  Job  Centers,  merged  from  the  Job  Service, 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  JlFA  systems,  to  r^^ovide  a  single  point 
of  contact  for  Job  seekers. 

*  We  are  also  establishing  as  part  of  the  Job  Center  a  cadre  of  Job  Teams, 
comprised  of  repres^ntativeo  from  the  Office  of  Employment  Services.  JTPA  and 
the  schools,  to  provide  a  range  of  counseling,  mentoring,  and  Job  placement  and 
development  services  for  in-school  youth  who  need  assistance. 


I,  tha  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Public  Welfare,  Commerce,  Health, 
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*  Ptnnsylvcnia  implemented  in  school  year  1988'89.  a  nttionttl  school'to-vork 
trcnsltion  nodel  knovn  at  the  "Jobs  for  Amtrica's  Graduates"  (JAG).  The 
Cooaonve«lth*s  version  of  Jobs  for  Am4rica'8  Graduates,  Jobs  for  Pennsylvania's 
Graduates  is  operating  at  nine  sites  in  five  counties. 

There  are  many  other  important  examples  of  Joint  strategies  which  have 

yielded  positiva  action  in  areas  such  as  youth  and  community  service,  teen 

parenting,  health  care  for  young  children  of  disadvantaged  mothers,  dropout 

prsvention,  tzi  transition  from  school  to  work  for  disabled  and  disadvantaged 

youth. 

This  aame  spirit  of  shared  concern  and  action  typified  the  Job  Training 
Management  Committee's  deliberations  regirding  the  Perkins  Act  reauthorization. 
After  some  months  of  thought,  the  Coanittee  offers  six  specific  reconmendations 
for  change.    I  will  address  each  briefly  at  this  time.    Our  colxective  recommen' 
dations  to  this  Subcommittee  are  these: 

1)  Broaden  the  definition  of  vocational  education  to  encompass  competency- 
based,  applied  learning  which  focuses  not  only  on  the  development  of  occupational 
akills,  but  alflo,  and  in  my  opinion.  Importantly,  on  higher  order  skills, 
including  academic,  reasoning  and  problem-solving  skills.    Also,  we  believe 

that  vork  readiness  and  general  employability  skills  should  be  stressed,  and 
should  be  supportable  with  Perkins  funds.    In  our  view,  this  change  in  definition, 
which  is  captured  well  in  the  recomnended  language  of  the  Chief  State  School 
Officera,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  all  students  possess  the  basic 
and  higher  order  skills  necessary  to  function  successfully  in  an  increasingly 
complex  economy. 

2)  Strongly  encourage  the  integration  of  vocational  and  academic 
crrricula  to  ensure  that  vocational  students  possess  basl«  and  higher  order 
skills,  and  algo  to  provide  opportunities  for  non-vocational  students  to  learn 
through  the  powerful  pedago^^les  of  hands-on  vocational  instruction.    I  will 
elaborate  on  this  theme  .«ter  in  my  remarks.    Let  it  suffice  ct  this  point  to 
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state  that  vt  btlleve  It  easentlal  in  the  reauthorization  to  provide  for,  if  not 
to  require,  that  the  academic  basic  and  higher  order  skills  be  part  and  parcel 
of  vocational  education,  and  that  the  vocational  o«odalities  be  enployed  to 
crnvey  then  in  vocational  education  and  in  all  of  education.    The  National 
Governors*  Association,  in  its  recently  adopted  policy  statement  on  Perkins 
reauthorization,  supports  this  essential  concept. 

3)  Establish  an  incentive  bonus  for  states  which  demonstrate  cross-agency 
collaboration  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Perkins  Act.    Federal  education 

raining  lav  is  replete  with  charges  to  coordinaC*  progranc.    The  Job 
Training  Partrterohip  Act,  the  Perkins  Act,  and  the  newly-enacted  Family  Support 
Act  urge  coordinated  planning  and  prograaming .    Ue  in  Pennsylvania,  having 
fulfilled  many  of  the  injunctions  stateJ  in  these  Acts,  can  truly  appreciace 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  insisting  on  such  interagency  collaboration.  We 
also  recognize  the  difficulties  in  achieving  true  and  purposeful  cross-agency 
coordination.    Ve  believe  that  the  Congress,  if  it  would  have  ^iates  engage 
seriously  in  such  activi(.ie8,  should  establish  an  incentive  bonus  to  spur  them. 
The  Chiefs  speak  well  to  this  point  in  their  recommendations.    We  strongly 
agree,  and  urge  the  Subcommittee's  careful  consideration  of  the  incentive  bonus 
for  state  level  collaboration. 

4)  Encourage  professional  development  activities  which  provide  Joint 
training  opportunities  for  academic  and  vocational  instructors.    Clearly,  if  we 
expect  z  fuller  Integration  of  academic  and  vocational  skills,  teachers  must 
work,  together,  learn  from  one  another,  and  appreciate  their  separate  and 
collective  strengths.    Too  often  such  a  point  is  misunderstood  to  mean  'academic** 
teachers  teaching  "vocational"  teachers  how  effectively  to  engage  children  in 
learning;  in  fact  th£  reverse  is,  in  ray  view,  the  pressing  need.    The  Perkins 
Act  can  provide  strong  encouragement  for  this  type,  and  this  directionality,  of 
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neede<i  profeseional  developaent.    Once  again i  the  Chiefs  speak  effectively  to 
this  point,  and  ve  hope  for  the  Subcommittee's  fftvorable  consideration  of  this 
new  thrust  in  the  reauthorization. 

5)  Require  states  to  develop  and  adopt  appropriate  accountability 
measures  for  vocational-technical  education.    Clearly,  ve  tsust  satisfy  the 
public,  and  ourselves,  that  vocational  dollars  are  veil  spent.    Therefore,  ve 
propose  that  th<s  Congr«s8  require  states  to  estaolish  accountability  measures 
as  a  part  of  the  State  Plan.  Let  me  briefly  state  my  own  viev  that  these 
accountability  measures  for  secondary  vocational  education  should  not  be  based 
solely,  or  perhaps  even  primarily,  on  Job  placement  outcomes.    Job  outcomes, 
also  productivity  outcomes »  are  or  should  be  a  measure  of  all  of  education,  of 
"vocational"  or  non-vocational,  basic  and  higher.    In  my  viev,  the  priury  role 
and  strength  of  secondary  vocational  education  is  education  to  the  top  of  the 
curriculum,  not  only  Job  preparation,  and  certainly  not  Job  preparation  in  any 
mean  or  narrow  sense.    Therefore,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  resist  any  approach 
to  accountability  for  secondary  vocational  education  vhich  does  not  hold 
vocational  educatiovi  to  effectively  evoke  in  its  students  the  high  level, 
sophisticated  skills  necessary  nov  for  a  life  of  vor>  and  of  citizenship. 

6)  Continue  the  emphasis  on  opportunities  for  special  populations.  In 
general,  ve  believe  that  the  current  division  of  lesouices  betveen  Titles  II-A 
and  II-B  is  appropriate.    We  hope,  hovever,  that  the  subcommittee  vill  consider 
the  sever.il  recommendations,  notably  that  of  the  Chiefs,  vhich  suggest  emphasis 
oi  progr/iffl  improvement  in  services  for  special  populations. 

in  genera?.,  hovever,  ve  urge  the  subcommittee  to  maintain  the  current 
structure  ot  Title  II-A,  u^^lther  shrinking  nor  exp''..ding  the  current  opportunity/ 
improvement  mix. 
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In  short,  these  are  ay  views  and  those  of  my  colleagues  on  the  reauthorizatioc. 
Before  closing,  however,  I  want  to  share  uith  the  subcoannittee  in  a  truncated 
fashion  sy  views  on  the  strengths  of  vocational  education  which  should  be 
undergirded  and  nurtured  in  this  reauthorization  process. 

Vocational  Education  has  transcendent  strengths.    Perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
of  these  id  the  high  esteem  in  which  vocational  students  hold  school  and 
learn  .ng.    For  a  number  of  years  reports  and  data  have  suggested  that  students 
In  vjcatioaai  schools  are  more  interested  than  their  non-vocational  peers  In 
achooling  and  are  less  likely  to  drop  out.    In  fact,  recent  department  studies 
reveal  that,  in  the  1986-87  school  year,  the  annual  dropout  rate  for  vocational/ 
business  atudents  was  1.95Z,  while  for  general  academic  students  it  was  2.87Z. 
It  is  important  to  ask  ourselves  "why?."    What  *s  it  about  this  set  of  things 
we  call  vocational  education  that  yields  these  happy  results? 

I  believe  there  are  at  least  two  explanations.    They  both  have  to  do  with 
pedagogy.    The  first  has  to  do  with  who  vocational'  educators  are,  and  the 
second  has  to  do  with  how  vocational  educators  teach. 

The  first  explanation  springs  from,  in  my  own  observation,  the  fact  that 
vocational  educators  come  &s  a  whole  in  greater  numbers  from  the  world  of  work 
itself.    Ad  such,  they  are  less  subject  to  the  intellectualization  of  teaching 
and  learning  Chan  are  their  colleagues  trained  through  toacher  preparation 
'istitutions.    Perhaps  because  of  thio,  as  a  general  matter  it  is  my  observation 
that  the  expression  of  love  (tough  love),  sometimes  and  affection  is  especially 
present  in  vocational  schools.    I  think  this  has  to  dc  with  how  people  have 
come  to  those  schools.    I  think  coming  directly  from  the  world  of  work  has 
meanc  that  teachers  in  vocational  schools  are  tuch  freer  about  expressing  to 
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children  personal  regard,  right  through  to  love.  And  the  children  respood  in 
turn.  This  is  ny  first  hunch  about  why  it  is  thst  these  measured  strengths  of 
vocational  schools  are  as  they  sre« 

The  second  thing  that  X  think  accounts  for  and  contributes  to  the  strengths 
of  vocational  education  is  the  nature  of  thn  pedagogy.    Karis  Hontessori  ssid 
and  wrote  with  great  frequency;  "alwsys  in  teaching  start  from  the  concrete  and 
move  to  the  abstract.**    This  is,  of  course,  precisely  the  fundamental  reality 
of  vocational  pedagogies. 

Among  children  there  is  sn  extraordinary  srrsy  snd  diversity  in  lesming 
atyles.    Whether  or  not  we  succeed  with  s  child  depends  in  significsnt  psrt  on 
whether  our  tesching  style  matches,  challenges,  engsges  the  l<sming  style  of 
each  child.    I  be  ieve  thst.  if  the  learning  styles  of  children  sre  that 
diverse,  then  the  pedsgogical  dimension,  stsrting  with  the  concrete  and  moving 
to  the  sbstrsct.  which  is  the  fundamental  form  of  vocstionsl  instructional 
methods,  effectively  reaches  the  greatest  rsnge  of  lesrning  styles  with  sll 
children.    In  short.  I  believe  thst  there  is  more  psyoff.  pound  for  pound,  in 
the  education  of  children  through  vocationsl  forms  of  instruction  than  through 
any  other  pedagogy. 

Now,  our  circuxBStance  in  the  waning  years  of  the  20th  Century  is  r<ne  in 
which  the  old  bssics  no  longer  suffice.    No  longer  is  bssic  skill  in  math, 
resding,  science  or  history  sufficient.    Now,  the  bssic  and  necesssry  skills 
are  higher  order  skills;  they  are  problem  solving  skills;  they  src  critical 
thinking  skills.    Therefore,  becsuse  we  must  effectively  engsge  every  child  '.n 
lesrning.  we  must  engsge  each  student  to  the  top  of  the  curric*.lun;  to  those 
problem  solving,  critic si  thinking,  analytic,  synthetic  skills,  in  the  hesd  snd 
at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.    Furthermore,  in  these  United  Ststes  all  of  us  now 
working  will  in  the  course  of  our  work  csreer  hsve  chsnged  Jobs  at  least  seven 
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tines.    Sone  of  those  changes  —  as  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  have  learned 
aore  painfully  and  fundamentally  than  other  parts  of  these  United  States  —  are 
very  radical  changes,  of  field,  of  skill,  of  work,  of  car^^r,  **  subject 
matter.    That's  now  a  nora.    As  a  result,  the  fundamental  fact  Is  that  the 
skills  children  must  learn  become  ever  more  sophisticated  and  become  ever  more 
multiple. 

How.    Where  does  that  put  us.    Ut  me  tell  you  where  those  several  things 
put  ae.    Given  the  world  In  which  we  are,  and  the  circumstances  which  we  face» 
I  wonder  whether  It  Is  not  time  for  us  to  declare  all  vocational  high  schools 
comprehensive  high  schools,  and  to  declare  all  comprehenalvc  high  schools 
vocational  high  schooJ.s. 

Let  me  draw  from  John  Goodlad*8  book,  A  Place  Called  School;  (1984» 
p.p.  147-148)  vocational  education.  Including  guided  work  experience,  is 

an  essential,  not  merely  sn  elective,  part  of  general  education...    This  means 
that  vocational  education  Is  for  all  students,  not  Just  an  alternative  to 
academic  atudlea  for  the  less  academically  oriented." 

"I  want,"  he  writes,  "the  college  bound  students  to  Include  vocational 
atudlea  too.  Just  as  I  want  to  be  sure  that  students  net  going  to  college 
aecure  a  balanced  program  In  academic  subjects...    The  Issue  Is...  what  kind  of 
educ  ion  contributes  most  to  economic  competence  and  satisfaction  in  work  and 
life." 

One  can  reword  that  question  in  terms  of  the  strengths  of  the  pedagogies 
that  I  spoke  of  earlier.    If  It  iJ  true  that  vocational  pedagogies  allow  us  to 
engage  more  children  seriously  in  learning,  and  if  we  must  engage  all  children 
seriously  In  learning  to  the  top  of  the  curriculum,  then  It  follows  tha^we 
must  generalize,  extend  and  expand  those  vocational  pedagogies  to  all  education 
and  to  all  studenti. 
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There  is  strong  evidence  ahoving  th&l  the  high  reaches  of  physicb,  nathenatics, 
chemistry,  biology,  even  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening  are  most 
effectively  taught  to  very  many  children,  probably  to  most  children,  using  the 
pedagogiea  of  vocational  education,  going  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Given  all  of  this,  it  is  my  <nr»  conclusion  that  we  must  take  vocational 
educa'  Ion  «ind  its  pedagogies  and  apply  them  more  widely  across  the  curriculum 
and  among  more  and  more  youth  and  adults.    In  short,  ve  must  make  the  strengths 
of  vocational  education  Inform  all  of  education. 

ThiXt  means  ve  must  end  the  separaLeness  of  vocational  from  other  education, 
a  separateness  lik^osed  from  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  reinforced  and 
encouraged  by  iiuccessive  acts  of  Congress,  and  which  is  all  too  strongly 
ingrained.    Thit  distance  and  separation  by  vocational  education  and  the  rest 
of  education  is  the  most  difficult  and  most  fundamental  problem  ve  face  in 
overcoming  recurring  crises  and  preserving  and  extending  the  strength  of 
vocational  education.    X  hope  this  Congress  may  find  a  way  to  reverse  seven 
decades  of  contrary  signals. 

We  must  —  and  in  modest  vays  ve  have  already  begun  to  do  so  vlth  current 
Perkins  funds  "  multiply  across  basic  education  and  beyond  the  uses  of  vocational 
pedagogies  and  their  very  great  strengths.    Our  efforts  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  use  of  the  Principles  of  Teclinology  curriculum,  ind  the  corresponding 
approaches  vhich  stress  practical  application  in  mathematics,  communications, 
and  the  sciences,  are  good  examples.    Ve  ase  eager  to  see  the  rapid  deployment 
of  those  approaches.    We  are  eager  to  ses  a  great  deal  of  team  teaching  of 
vocational  educators  vith  teachers  of  math  and  physics  and  English  and  the 
r^st,  80  that  ve  may  see  some  transference  across  the  profession  of  the  vocational 
pedagogical  skills  that  mean  so  much  to  so  many.    X  hope  and  expect  that  the 
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Subcomittee  in  its  wisdom  will  use  the  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  to 
support  this  strength  and  others. 

This  concludes  ny  renarks,  Hr.  Chairman.    Thank  you  again  for  thic  opportunity 
to  share  these  thoughta  with  you.    I  will  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 
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Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  just  make  two  comments  before  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
proceed  with  the  questioning. 

I  like  the  incentive  bonus  idea,  and  I  believe  you  indicated  Chief 
State  School  Officers  have  also  promoted  that? 

Mr.  G?LHOOL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Second,  your  sixth  recommendation,  at  least  I 
was  happy  to  hear  you  say,  "Nor  expanding  the  current  opportuni' 
ty  improvement  mix",  because  we  ^et  carried  awaj^  in  Washington 
D.C.  with  setasides,  and  have  a  difficult  time  doing  the  kind  of 
things  I  think  should  be  done  to  change  the  legislation.  As  I  tell 
many  about  the  last  time  we  reauthorized,  by  the  end  of  the  confer- 
ence they  were  up  to  about  a  125  percent  in  setasides,  which  made 
it  a  little  difficult. 

So  at  least  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  not  asking  to  expand 
those,  because  I  think  there  are  some  out  chere  who  are  ready  to 
offer  some  more  setasides. 

Mr.  GiLHOOL.  Yes.  The  focus  on  disadvantaged  yoimg  people  and 
adults,  the  focus  on  handicapped  young  people  and  adults,  and  so 
on  across  the  current  setasides,  I  think  is  correct. 

It  does  important  and  productive  things,  for  us  and  for  all 
schools  people.  I  believe  schoob  people  in  Pennsylvania  and  beyond 
now  take  that  very  seriously,  and  we  understand  how  to  make 
those  programs  go. 

If  anything  it  seems  to  me,  in  thoE3  territories  as  a  cross,  all  of 
schooling,  to  emphasize  still  further  the  program  improvement  di- 
mensions of  effective  teaching  and  learning  among  those  popula- 
tions as  more  generally  is  the  central  task. 

I  know  that  among  the  setasides  being  urged  upon  you  is  the  set- 
aside  for  postsecondary  vocational  education.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
spend  forty  percent  of  the  Perkins  Act  dollars  on  postsecondary 
programs.  The  numbers  of  students  in  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary are  the  same  in  Pennsylvania;  160,000  in  the  most  recent  year 
on  both  sides. 

While  I  think,  apart  from  setaside,  some  further  encouragement 
from  this  Committee  to  postsecondary  technical  institutes  would  be 
welcome.  I  do  not  think  that  need  take  a  setaside  form. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  HAwiciNs.  I  am  sure  that  if  time  permitted  I  could  ask 
many  questions.  However,  let  me  try  to  combine  one  or  two  of 
them  together. 

Fii*st  of  all,  may  I  commend  you  on  a  very  excellent,  and  very 
comprehensive  statement. 
Mr.  GiLHOOL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  indicated  as  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, the  integration  of  vocational  and  academic  curricula.  In  that 
regard,  I  am  wondering  hov;  we  could  legislate  this  integration  at 
the  Federal  level.  There  is  always  the  reluctence  to  direct  any  at- 
tention on  curriculum  because  it  is  a  stete  and  local  matter.  P* 
how  could  we  encourage  such  collaboration  and  integration? 

In  that  connection,  looking  at  the  point  that  you  made  on  page 
of  the  current  strengths  in  vocational  education  as  being  primarily 
ones  in  which  vocational  educators  are  drawn  from  the  world  of 
work  rather  than  from  academic  institutions  and  the  great  love  as 
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you  expressed  in  that  connection,  how  do  we  retain  that  strength 
wid  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  integration  and  collaboration 
that  you  recommend? 

If  you  could  provide  an  answer,  it  would  be  of  help  to  us. 

Mr.  GiLHOOL.  I  was  encouraged,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  in  the  tes- 
timony you  received  last  week,  March  7th  I  believe,  from  the  state 
directors  of  vocational  education,  and  indeed  in  the  testimony  from 
and  about  the  assessment  of  vocational  education,  to  see  this  em- 
phasis upon  the  integration  of  vocational  and  academic  teaching 
and  learning. 

How  do  you  do  it?  In  some  ways  one  might  borrow  from  what 
you  did  in  Chapter  1,  where  you  were  in  the  face  of  a  similar,  an- 
other ^set  of  dual  systems.  Another  place  in  education  where  fund- 
ing streams  have  driven  a  fragmentation  of  teaching  and  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  schools. 

In  Chapter  1,  you  expressed  it  in  terms  of  requirements  of  coordi- 
nation between  and  among  Chapter  1  regular  education,  special 
education,  and  the  lot.  I  think,  at  the  least,  those  kind  of  injunc- 
tions are  appropriate. 

In  this  instance  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  long  seven  decade  histo- 
ry of  statutes  in  vocational  education  have,  themselves,  been  sig. 
nificantly  responsible  for  the  distance,  for  the  development  of  dual 
tracks  in  schooling. 

In  that  circumstance  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  would  recommend  to 
you,  some  special  effort  to  overcome  the  weight  of  those  historically 
A^?SSS?®^T^'r.^^^  example,  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  eighty-four 
AVTS  s.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  thirty-two  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren receive  their  vocational  education  in  the  AVTS's.  Some  sixty- 
six  percent  of  the  children  who  experience  vocational  education  do 
so  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools. 

Not  too  many  acts  back,  the  1976  Act,  the  1967  Act,  you  put  into 
the  stream  dollars  that  were  earmarked  for  the  building  and  con- 
struction of  these  separate  schools.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be 
unsure,  for  example,  for  you  to  provide  in  the  reauthorized  Act  for 
particular  dollars  for  the  reintegration  of  these  schools.  For  the 
drawmg  together  of  what  has  been  in  the  AVTS's,  and  what  is  in 
the  comprehensive  high  schools. 

My  suggestion,  therefore,  ranges  all  the  way  from  requiring  and 
exhorting  the  coordination,  to  setting  aside  in  a  different  sense  dol- 
lars to  overcome  the  physical  distance. 

To  your  setting,  as  each  statute  does  and  yours  most  p'Aiticularly, 
by  the  language  and  tone  the  statute,  the  expectation  that  all 
educators  will  draw  unto  themselves  the  strengths  of  vocational 
education. 

If  you  were  to  talk  about  t^en  teaching,  vocational  and  non-voca- 
tional alike,  in  matters  of  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  the 
rest,  I  thmk  you  would  powerfully  affect  that.  I  think  you  would 
significanthr  make  it  happen. 

Just  in  Chapter  1,  your  language  about  reaching  from  schools  to 
families,  mandatory  in  part  will  bring  a  result  well  beyond  that 
which  is  required.  By  focusing  in  Chapter  1  you  did  it  in  two-and-a- 
half  pag«s. 

In  last  years  reconsideration  of  Chapter  1  you  took  what  were 
two  or  three  phrases  in  the  original  Title  I  about  families  and 
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schools,  and  over  two-and-a-half  pa^es  in  last  years  Act,  really 
wrote  an  essay,  almost  laid  a  blueprint  for  how  schools  can  reach 
effectively  to  families.  You  told  them,  just  by  way  of  suggestion, 
about  sending  curricula  home,  and  a  great  range  of  things. 

It  seems  to  me  were  you  to  memorialize  and  to  underscore  your 
ovm  embrace  of  so  much  that  is  happening  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  states  around  the  consortia  that  I  have  placed  before  you,  and 
in  many  other  ways,  for  all  educators  to  draw  unto  themselves  a 
command  of  vocational  modalities  beyond  any  requirement  it 
would  have  a.  powerful  affect  on  it  actually  happening. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GrOODUNG.  Mr.  Gunderson? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  read  your  entire  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  like  .the 
Chairman  of  our  full  committee,  there  are  tons  of  questions  .that  I 
could  ask. 

But,  in  the  interest  of  time  because  you  have  inspired  me  by 
your  broad  based  intellectual  analysis  of  the  whole  of  vocational 
education,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  broad  based  intellectual  question. 

That  is,  we  have  probably  two  overall  missions.  Mission  number 
one  is  to  create  among  our  work  force  and  our  general  public  a 
desire  and  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  lifelong  learning,  and  simi- 
larly we  have  a  need  to  create  an  infrastructure  within  postsecond- 
ary  education  that  provides  the  opportunity  for  that  lifelong  learn- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  get  your  reaction  to  what  I  just  said,  and  within 
that  context,  do  we  focus  too  much  on  degree  orientations  witliin 
postsecondary  vocational  education?  In  other  words,  it  seems  we 
have  told  people  either  come  and  pursue  at  least  an  Associate  of 
Arts  degree,  or  do  not  come.  Is  that  a  problem  out  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? I  thinK  it  is  a  problem  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GiLHOOL.  I  am  mos*:  familiar  with  Wisconsin's  postsecondary 
degree  programs.  Congressman,  because  our  family's  wisdom  was 
such  that  we  sent  our  daughter  to  your  great  University  in  Madi- 
son, and  she  is  juet  a  year  approaching  her  first  degree. 

I  think  that  may  be  a  problem  generally  across  the  country.  I 
think  it  is  not  a  problem  in  Pennsylvania.  That  fact  is  that  the 
postsecondary  institutions,  and  the  secondary  institutions  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  drawn  adults,  older  adults  to  their  halls  in  very 
great  number  in  degree  programs.  But  also  in  a  very  rich  array  of 
free  form  non-degree  programs. 

That  arises  partly  because  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  had,  perhaps 
more  than  many  states,  to  be  in  the  busineso  of  retraining.  As  the 
economy  has  changed,  so  both  our  secondary  vocational  and  non- 
vocational  institutions,  and  our  postsecondary  institutions  have 
sought  to  be  of  particular  and  concrete  use  and  service.  That  is  by 
way  of  saying  that  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  inhibited  on  the 
focus  on  degree  programs. 

But,  let  me  be  plain.  With  respect  to  secondary  education  and  it 
comes  clear  in  the  Two  and  Two  programs,  for  example.  We  are,  in 
mmsylvania,  very  eager  to  create  an-  additional  set  of  secondary 
institutions,  which  building  upon  old  American  and  Continental 
tradition  we  choose  in  contemplation  technical  institutes.  Institu- 
tions that  would  be  degree  granting  institutions.  That  would  have  a 
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liberal  core  but  which  in  the  year  13  and  14,  if  you  choose  to  look 
at  it  that  way,  would  apply  the  higher  reaches  of  technical  educa- 
tion. 

We  think  that  the  discipline  introduced,  the  system  of  teaching 
and  learning  introduced  by  accreditation,  by  degrees  is  a  very  im- 
portant discipline. 

So,  as  we  look  to  that  for  Pennsylvania,  a  new  kind  of  institu- 
tion, we  are  very  eager  that  it  should  be  degree  granting. 

If  I  can  return  to  the  early  part  of  your  question,  which  figures  a 
different  set  of  reflections.  In  Pennsylvania  we  are  used  to  stating 
the  purposes  of  vocational  education,  much  as  you  just  did. 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  and  you  know  now  why,  that  we  should 
augment  the  statement  of  the  very  purposes  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  particular  way%3. 

Rather  than  talking  about  it,  let  me  just  recite  to  you  what  has 
been  the  two  standing  purposes  for  ^^ocational  education  on  our 
books  for  a  long  time,  and  then  recite  two  that  we  would  add  to  the 
first  two. 

The  standing  purposes  of  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  stated  as  helping  individuals  achieve  economic  depend- 
ence through  broad  based  occupational  education,  and  to  help  busi- 
ness and  industry  improve  productivity  by  developing  competen 
employees,  and  by  providing  job  specific  training. 

We  would  augment  those  statements  by  adding  a  third  and  a 
fourth.  The  third  would  frame  as  our  purpose  the  extension  of  the 
vocational  pedagogies  of  teaching  and  learning  methods  which 
draw  upon  the  vocational  to  all  of  secondary  curricula,  and  fourth 
we  would  state  a  further  purpose,  namely  of  drawing  to  all  of  sec- 
ondary education  teachers  from  the  crafts,  trade  s,  and  professions. 

Now  in  part,  in  the  latter,  we  are  seeking  of  course  to  deal  with 
the  teacher  shortage  which  is  upon  us  for  the  next  decade.  But,  in 
large  part  we  wish  to  articulate  that  purpose  to  underscore  what  I 
went  to  in  my  testimony,  namely  the  special  strengths  that  adults 
who  have  come  directly  from  the  tiades,  crafts  and  professions  to 
the  schools,  bring  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  those  schools. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Mr.  Martinez? 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  was  very  interested  in  your  testimony,  and 
there  are  so  many  things  that  you  point  out  that  should  be  univer- 
sally known,  but  are  not.  If  they  are,  they  are  ignored. 

One  of  the  things  that  you  point  out  is  that  on  page  6,  for  a 
number  of  years  reports  and  data  have  suggested  that  the  students 
in  vocational  schools  are  more  interested  than  their  non-vocational 
peers  in  schooling,  and  are  less  likely  to  drop  out. 

One  of  the  big  problems  we  have  had,  let  us  say  in  schools  in 
California,  in  my  district,  is  a  high  drop  out  rate  of  over  50  percent. 
We  have  started  programs  there  that  are  linked  not  to  vocational 
training  but  to  jobs.  Part  of  the  condition  of  the  job,  and  a  part  of 
the  job  for  this  person  who  has  dropped  out,  is  for  him  to  go  back 
to  school  and  continue  his  education.  We  have  found  that  very  suc- 
cessful. 

On  another  page  where  you  say  you  can  link  the  two,  I  believe 
that.  It  is  true. 
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The  problem  goes  back  to  another  thing  that  you  say  later  on, 
that  I  have  realized  for  many,  many  years  from  my  own  personal 
experience.  Among  children  there  is  an  extraordinary  array  of  di- 
versity and  learning.  Some  learn  by  sight,  some  by  memory,  some 
by  actual  deed. 

But,  in  our  system  we  do  not  do  that.  We  stick  thirty  or  forty 
kids  in  a  class,  the  teacher  teaches  them  all  the  same  way,  and  if 
they  move  along,  fine.  If  they  do  not,  that  is  fine.  If  they  have  some 
personal  problems  or  learning  hax*dicaps,  or  if  they  have  language 
problems  it  does  not  matter.  We  just  move  them  along. 

Then  somehow  we  are  appalled  that  at  a  certain  point  in  time  50 
percent  of  them  are  dropping  out.  We  have  functional  illiterate 
adults  who  now  are  relearning,  and  proving  that  they  could  learn 
but  we  just  did  not  have  the  system  in  place,  or  the  right  teacher, 
or  whatever  it  was  that  they  needed  in  school. 

I  agree  with  linking  vocational  education  to  teaching.  My  oldest 
son  went  through  a  high  school  in  California  where  they  have  four 
hours  of  academic  training,  and  four  hours  of  craft.  One  of  the 
principles  there  is  the  same  as  you  have  outlined  in  John  Goodlad's 
book.  The  cardinal  there  on  graduation  day  said  "A  person  is  not 
complete  until  they  have  learned  to  work  with  their  hands  and 
bodies  as  well  as  their  mind**,  and  he  said,  "Remember,  Jesus  was 
a  carpenter**. 

I  totally  agree  with  that.  But,  how  do  we  ?et  that  to  work 
throughout  the  country  through  the  reauthorization  of  vocational 
education? 

Mr.  GiLHOOi  Well,  Congressman,  it  is  very  curious  and  very 
painful,  but  I  think  a  fact,  as  you  suggest. 

Rich  as  our  pedagogy  knowledge  is,  well  armed  in  closets  and  on 
shelves,  we  have  such  a  rich  diversity  of  experience  in  how  effec- 
tively to  teach. 

Yet,  in  the  great  school  reform  movement  of  the  last  eight  years 
we  talk  about  many  things,  many  important  things.  We  talk  about 
professional  salaries,  we  talk  about  the  structure  of  the  schools,  we 
talk  about  our  purposes,  but  we  do  very  little  talking  about  peda- 
gogy. About  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching  and  learning. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  for  us  to  take  pedagogies  out  of  the  closet.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  in  this  day  and  age  what  children 
know,  and  what  they  value  must  and  should  be  common,  for  we  all 
face  a  common  challenge  of  international  competitiveness,  and  the 
nature  of  life  together. 

But,  how  children  learn  is  so  hugely  various,  and  our  knowledge 
of  a  great  range  and  variety  of  pedagogies  is  so  rich  that  if  we 
could  bring  to  greater  visibility  the  attention  to  pedagogies,  then  I 
think  we  would  find  cur  results  coming  a  lot  closer  to  our  hopes. 

How  do  we  do  that?  I  do  not  know.  Congressman,  except  it  is 
plain  that  t^izing  every  opportunity  that  each  of  us,  in  our  several 
roles  have,  to  focus  the  attention  of  families  and  of  teachers  on 
pedagogy  is  very  important. 

It  never  ceases  to  surprise  me  how  unhappily  few  know  about 
STEP,  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program.  A  remarka- 
ble integrated  set  of  pedagogies. 

You  speak  of  your  child  s  school.  In  Pittsburgh,  Project  Oasis, 
half  a  day  at  work  in  the  community.  In  work  that  serves  the  com- 
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munity  very  well,  and  half  a  day  in  the  school  and  in  classroom. 
Extraordinary  results  in  terms  of  the  continued  engagement  of 
children  m  the  schools. 

The  ped^ogies  which  the  great  teacher  at  East  Garfieli?  put  to 
work  in  order  to  take  children  who  were  destined  to  leave  school 
before  high  school,  and  yet  to  bring  them  to  a  mastery  of  calculus, 
and  defying  all  the  odds  and  expectations  to  take  them  over  the  top 
in  advanced  placement  examinations. 

The  \vork  of  the  consortia,  of  the  states,  on  using  vocational 
pedago^es  to  teach  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  None  of  that  k 
mvented.  In  Pennsylvania  there  is  sixty-seven  schools,  including  a 
good  many  vocational  schools  who  have  fcsen  applying  that  peda- 
gogy, not  for  any  sectarian  reason,  but  because  they  see  it  as  the 
most  effective  way  to  engage  a  great  number  of  children  in  the 
leammg  cf  physics. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  do  it,  Congressman.  My  suggestion  is  that 
you,  perhaps  even  beyond  your  fondest  expectations,  by  your  hear- 
ings of  last  year  and  by  what  you  wrote,  both  in  Even  Start  and  in 
tnose  two-and-a-half  pages  in  Chapter  1  on  families  in  schools,  you 
have  focused  and  evoked  much  more  conversation  out  here  in  the 
schools  wot  Id  ?lv;at  how  schools  can  and  must  engage  families. 

Yoi  aave  really  encouraged  people  to  overcome  the  despair  that 
so  many  schools  people  take  on  in  the  face  of  changing  family 
structures.  I  think  you  can  do  the  same  for  pedagogy. 

How*'  I  do  not  know.  I  would  encourage  you.  as  I  know  you  have, 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  you  humanly  can  drawing  teachers,  and 
principles  to  you  in  order  to  hold  high  and  celebrate  the  effect  of 
pedagogies  of  which  we  speak. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  spend  time  in  the  consortia  of  physics 
and  mathematics  classrooms  in  vocational  schools.  For  where  you 
go  so  goes  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  attention  of  the 
teaching  professions. 

If  we  can  get  that  attention  upon  pedagogies,  then  I  think  we  can 
see  things  happening.  Because  we  are  strong  in  pedagogy.  It  is  just 
that  everyone  does  not  know  about  it.  It  is  just  that  we  are  not  as 
effective  as  we  need  to  be  in  sharing  the  knowledge  of  what  works 
across  each  and  every  member  of  the  teaching  profession. 
^  think,  ^d  I  have  no  plain,  clear  or  magical  answers,  sharing 
the  knowledge  of  those  affected  pedagogies  is  probably  the  single 
most  u-^portant  thing  for  us  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  next  half 
decade  in  education. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Secretary,  giving  the  money  is  simply  not 
enough.  They  need  the  money,  but  they  aipo  need  the  technical  as- 
sistance. Somehow  we  have  "  »  'o  provide  that  leadership  through 
technical  assistance. 

You  mentioned  Garfield  High  School.  That  high  echool  is  in  my 
district,  and  I  know  the  teacher  very  well.  What  that  teacher  did 
was  much  what  you  said  in  your  statement.  He  provided  disciplines 
bom  of  lovcj  and  concern  for  that  child's  success.  He  improved  their 
educations  and  he  got  them  to  succeed  far  beyond  even  their  3wn 
expectations. 

Mr.  GiLHOOL.  Chairman  Hawkins,  you  raised  this  question  earli- 
er on,  that  tradition,  there  are  exceptions,  is  that  the  Congress  does 
not  get  into  the  business  of  curriculum,  or  teaching  and  instruc- 
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tional  methods.  Certainly  you  do  not.get  into  the  business  of  speci- 
fying this  one  or  that  one.  ^. 

I  think  that  tradition  is  consistent  with,  nonet.ieless,  actmg  effec- 
tively and  focusing  attention  on  pedagogies  that  work. 

You  have,  in  other  pieces  of  legislation,  done  so.  On  the  one  hand 
you  avoid  the  trap  of  saying  you  vnll  do  XYZ,  or  QRS  method  of 
teaching.  Instead  you  have  said  things  like  in  Chapter  1,  "The  pro- 
grams and  services  must  be  designed  to  yield,  to  produce  signifi- 
cant educational  gain*'.  . 

In  P.L  94-142,  you  require  appropriate  education.  At  another 
point  in  P.L.  94-142  you  require  the  adoption  of  promising  prac- 
tices. .       J  . 

The  Supreme  Court  said  what  appropnate  education  means  is 
that  educators  do  not  fly  by  the  seat  of  th^h-  pants.  That  Nvhen  they 
are  making  their  decisions  about  pedagogies,  about  teaching  meth- 
ods, they  can  choose  among  the  great  array,  and  they  can  choose 
any  they  wish.  But,  what  they  choose  must  be  designed  to  yield 
real  ^ucational  benefits. 

That  is  to,  say,  you  do  not  have  to  specify  particular  pedagogies, 
but  you  can  evoke,  and  perhaps  even  require  that  the  decisions  of 
the  schools  be  reasonablv  calculated  to  yield  real  educational  gams. 

.What  that  means,  I  think,  is  that  the  schools  consider  the  great 
range  of  pedagogies,  choose  among  those  which  have  a  track  record 
.  !jeing  effective.  Make  any  choice  they  wish,  but  choose  among 
those  that  have  a  track  record  of  being  effective. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  a  question 
or  a  statement,  but  I  just  to  tell  you  that  I  agree  with  you.  In  the 
one  statement  that  you  made  on  page  8, 1  wonder  whether  it  is  not 
time  for  us  to  declare  all  vocational  high  schools  comprehensive 
high  schools,  and  declare  all  comprehensive  high  schools  vocational 
high  schools. 

I  think  that  is  really  one  of  the  keys. 

Mr.  GiLHOOL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Grandy,  I  might  preface  this  by  saying  we  are  running 
behind  schedule  rather  dramatically.  So,  if  we  can  make  the  re- 
sponses as  briefly  as  possible,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goodling,  and  under  that  dictum  I 
will  keep  my  questions  as  short  as  possible,  too. 

They  are  specific,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  opposed  to  some  of  the  con- 
ceptualizing that  hab  pone  on  up  to  this  point.  I  think  this  commit- 
tee, for  the  most  part,^has  agreed  on  the  commitment  to  vocational 
education,  and  even  on  the  conceptual  future. 

But,  I  have  a  couple  of  specifics  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  and 
this  ties  in  to  some  discussions  I  had  with  vocational  leaders  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  over  the  week-end. 

Going  back  to  your  broadening  the  definition  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, your  number  one  recommendation,  you  say  we  are  to  leave 
the  work  readiness  and  general  employability  skills  should  be 
stressed,  and  should  be  supportable  witn  Perkins  funds. 

Now  this  week-end  my  vocational  leaders  were  saying  essential- 
ly, I  thiiJc,  the  same  thing.  But,  I  wonder  if  that  goes  to  the  same 
section  in  the  Perkir-  Act  that  defines  a  voc.  ed.  program.  Is  that 
the  definition  that  you  seem  to  feel  is  restrictive? 
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Mr.  GiLHOOL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Because  what  these  folks  said  to  me  was  that  under 
the  new  requirements  of  compliance  with,  for  example  the  Welfare 
Reform  Act,  and  bnnging  new  populations  into  the  education  and 
trainmg  universe,  they  are  in  a  sense  precluded  from  doing  that 
imder  this  defimtion.  I  think  we  are  saying  the  same  thing  here 

Urbanized  education  program,  at  this  point  means,  'Instruction! 
includmg  career  guidance  and  counseling  related  to  the  occupation 
or  occupations  for  which  the  students  are  in  training,  or  instruc- 
tion necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from  that  training". 

Tlie  problem  that  my  voc.  ed.  leaders  have  is  that  they  cannot  do 
anything  for  those  people  who  are  not  yet  in  training,  but  they 
know  are  gomg  to  come  on  line.  They  have  suggested  this  change. 
Instruction  mcludmg  career  guidance  and  counseling  related  to 
the  occupation  or  occupations  for  which  the  students  are  in  train- 
ing, or  instruction  necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from  the  tram- 
ing. 

Li  other  worub,  they  are  trying  to  prepare  themselves  for  an  ex- 
pand^  jwpulation,  and  do  exactly  which,  I  thmk,  you  suggested  we 
should  do  m  your  incentive  bonus  recommendation,  which  is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coordination  of  programs. 

My  imderstandmg  is  there  are  problems  in  the  language  of  the 
law  that  need  to  be  corrected  technically  before  we  can  accommo- 
date your  recommendation  No.  1,  or  recommendation  No.  3.  Do  I 
read  that  correctly,  sir? 

Mr.  GiLHOOL,  I  think  that  is  correct,  Congressman,  yes.  You  cer- 
tomly  read  my  own  remarks  correctly,  and  I  think  they  coincide 
wim  the  recommendations  of  your  Iowa  colleagues. 

We  need,  of  course,  to  retain  the  authorization  to  specific  voca- 
tional outcomes.  I  think  we  need  to  be  more  articulate  about  the 
authorization  for  education  to  clustered  vocational  outcomes.  To 
competencies  rather  than  jobs  as  such. 

Third,  I  thmk  it  is  unportan^  for  us  to  be  articulate  about  educa- 
tion, to  what  some  used  to  call  academic  outcomes.  Physics  top  of 
the  curnculum,  but  understanding  that  we  do  not  mean  to  support 
with  the  Perkins  Act  all  of  education,  but  rather  education,  for  ex- 
p^^  tp^Physics,  which  uses  and  participates  in  the  vocational 

Mr.^^RANDY.  We  are  agreed. 

Let  me  just  ask  one  more  question,  and  ^ois  is  an  area  that  I 
thmk  perhaps  my  administrators  and  educators  in  Iowa  might  take 
xssue  with  you.  I  find  that  in  my  state  that  some  of  my  vocational 
prggrams  are  chaffing  a  little  bit  under  the  setaside  requirements. 

borne  of  ttie  proposals  that  have  been  offered  by  the  American 
Vo^tional  Association  include  allowing  a  state  the  permission  to 
slutt  20  percent  of  any  setaside  program  into  another  program  to 
meet  a  specific  state  need. 

How  do  you  feel  about  something  like  that  giving  states  an  en- 
hanced flexib:lity  to  direct  funds  to  their  populations? 

Mr.  GuJiooL.  We  would  not  have  any  problem  with  that.  Con- 
gressman. That  kind  of  flexibility  would  be  welcome.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  k^p  the  focus  on  the  six  sets  of  our  citizens,  but  to 
introduce  that  flexibility  would  neither  present  any  problem  and 
be  very  welcome  from  our  point  of  view. 
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Mr.  Grandy.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  a  state  like  Iowa,  for  example, 
which  is  finding  itself  to  be  delivering  a  lot  of  skills  to  people  who 
are  sixty-five  and  over,  because  of  our  high  elderly  population,  the 
need  to  perhaps  direct  a  program  to  the  state  specific,  and  not  nec- 
essarily required  by  Federal  law  to  deliver  specific  populations  spe- 
cific services,  would  really  enhsmce  our  delivcnr  system. 

Mr.  GiLHOOii.  Well,  we  are  all  on  the  same  demographic  track.  It 
reaches  each  of  us  at  different  times.  I  think  increasingly  training 
and  retraining  for  elders  is  going  to  be  on  the  agenda  for  all  us,  for 
that  is  from  among  whom  many  jobs  are  going  to  be  filled.  To  have 
that  20  percent  flexibility  would  allow  us  to  accommodate  the 
changing  pace  of  demographic  change  state  by  state. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Secretanr,  thank  you.  I  realize  you  have  stayed 
longer  than  you  intended.  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  your 
participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  GiLHOOL.  Thank  youj  Ck)ngressman  Groodling. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Ms.  CuUen,  it  would  be  helpful  to  us,  I  think  if 
you  would  submit  in  writing,  since  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
vocational  education  in  operation  all  over  the  state»  what  you  see 
that  is  hapi)ening  as  far  as  change  is  concerned,  particularly  that 
.you  believe  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Also,  areas  where  do  you  believe  we  have  to  push  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  get  it  moving.  If  you  could  gi\e  us  thos^  two  views  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Ms.  CuLLEN.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you  both  very  much. 

Mr.  GiLHOOL.  Thank  you,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  talk  with 
you  this  morning. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  If  the  next  panel  will  come  up  while  they  are 
leaving?  The  next  panel  is  Dr.  Bollinger,  Ronald  Smith,  and  Roger 
Apple. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  As  you  noticed  our  panel  has  been  reduced  to 
three.  I  understand  Dr.  Hupper  had  an  emerger^y  back  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  so  he  is  gone.  I  particularly  wanted  i  razz  him  a  little. 
Dr.  Hupper  was  a  student  teacher  of  mine  when  I  was  supervising 
student  t^^chers  in  Pittsburgh,  and  he  would  .  jcasionally  ride 
back  and  fortii  with  me,  because  his  home  was  in  Mechanicsburg, 
on  week-ends,  hi  one  point  I  said  that  my  sister-in-hv.'  is  a  lovely 
person  and  that  he  should  meet  her  sometime  He  did,  £ind  they 
are  married.  So,  he  did  not  get  to  hear  that  ctory. 

Put  I  also  had  hoped  that  he  would  explair.  We  have  these  three 
representatives.  Dr.  Bollinger  is  a  new  suptiintendent  in  Gettys- 
burg, and  in  Adams  County  we  do  not  have  a  vocational  technical 
school  as  such. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  Director  of  the  Cumberland-Perry,  which  I  rep- 
resent Cumberland  but  not  Perry  County.  It  is  a  different  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Apple's  operation,  who  is  the  new  Director  here  at  York  Voc. 
Tech.  School.  When  they  were  putting  this  schc  i  together  I  was  an 
Administrator,  and  I  insisted  rather  strongly  that  it  be  a  compre- 
hensive vocational  education  school,  and  that  it  would  not  be  two 
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weeks  here,  and  two  weeks  back  in  the  local  school  district,  but 
they  would  have  their  own  identity. 

Dr.  Hupper,  then,  is  the  Superintendent  of  Record? 

Mr.  Apple.  Dr.  Harvey  from  the  Dallas,  Texas  school  district. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Dr.  Harvey  from  Dallas,  that  is  right.  He  could 
not  here.  Dr.  Hupper  had  been  the  Superintendent  of  Record. 
The  Superintendents  shift  this  responsibility  from  year  to  year. 

So  perhaps  each  of  you,  just  very  briefly,  might  describe  your  sit- 
uation. Dr.  Bollinger,  you  might  talk  just  a  little  bit  about  what 
you  do  m  lieu  of  a  vocational/technical  school,  ar.d  then  each  of 
you  might  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  yours  is  set  up. 

We  have  in  the  audience,  for  instance,  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  others,  but  we  have  Barbara  Wills  and  she  is  on  the  operating 
committee  of  this  tech  school.  They  have  representatives  from  the 
different  school  districts  that  make  up  this  tech  school  on  that  op- 
erating committee,  ard  Barbara  is  one  of  those. 

I  am  going  to  do  a  quick  T.V.  spot  out  here.  Dr.  Bollinger  if  you 
vail  start  we  would  appreciate  it.  If  you  can  summarize,  fine,  and 
that  will  give  them  more  time  to  ask  you  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DOROTHY  M.  BOLLINGER, 
SUPERINTENDENT,  GETTYSBURG  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  Good  morning  Chairman  Hawkins,  and  others. 

I  have  been  asked  by  Representative  Goodling,  and  Chairman 
Hawkins  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  Gettysburg  area  school 
districts,  vocational  education  program,  and  recommendations  that 
we  have  ir  egard  to  the  extension  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  you  need  to  know  a  little  bit  about  Get- 
tysburg, and  the  uniqueness  that  it  has.  It  is  not  among  the  small- 
est school  districts  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  however  it  is  not 
among  the  largest.  So,  I  think  we  are  somewhat  representative  of  a 
number  of  the  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gettysburg  is  in  Adams  County.  It  has  approximately  72,200  resi- 
dents, and  a  work  force  of  36,750  students,  which  is  a  very  low  un- 
employment rate.  34.5  percent  of  our  work  force  is  in  manufactur- 
ing, 65,5  percent  in  non-manufacturing.  A  large  part  of  our  indus- 
try is  in  the  tourist  industry. 

The  Gettysburg  area  school  district  serves  approximately  3,400 
students.  The  other  Adams  County  school  districts  have  served  an 
additional  8,425  students,  and  the  school  districts  serve  the  follow- 
ing percent  of  vocational  students,  for  Media  Springs  21  percent, 
Conowaga  Valley  20  percent.  Upper  Adams  15  percent,  Fairfield  14 
percent,  Gettysburg  12  percent,  and  Littlestown  8  percent. 

Because  there  is  not  a  regional  vocational/technical  school 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance  for  our  students,  the  Gettys- 
burg school  district  provides  its  own  vocational  education  program. 

There  are  three  programs  that  we  receive  through  Carl  Perkins 
money  that  I  would  make  some  comments  about.  The  first  is  the 
Adult  Farmer  Program  funding.  For  1989-90  it  has  been  allocated 
$5,980.00  for  our  postsecondary  Adult  Farmer  Program.  We  serve 
sixty-five  farmers  and  agro-business  persons,  and  it  appears  for 
next  year  that  the  school  district  allocations  will  be  based  on  in- 
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structional  hours  than  we  spend,  rather  than  on  the  outdated  dol- 
lars per  our  calculation.  ,  J  r  J 
In  regard  to  the  second  program,  the  vocational  ondaiy  fund, 
ing  for  next  year  it  appears  that  we  will  receive  $3,949.00  of  the 
Title  n,  Part  H  funds  that  are  available  to  the  Gettysburg  area 
school  district  for  123  students.  That  comes  out  to  about  ^S^.li)  a 

student.  .  .       i  j 

This  year,  as  in  recent  years,  because  of  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  the  district  has  had  to  alternate  lundmg 
every  other  year  between  its  vocational  agriculture  program,  and 
its  business  education  program.  n     x  j 

Next  year,  because  of  the  diminutive  amount  of  money  allocated 
to  each  district,  we  will  be  receiving  from  the  State  our  share  of 
money  every  two  years.  Consequently,  we  will  need  to  have  one  de- 
partment receive  the  money  every  four  years.  ^  ^    ,   ^  , 

If  we  have  three  programs  sharing  the  Part  B  funds,  for  example 
if  we  could  add  the  occupational  home  economics,  it  would  take  six 
years  until  the  student  program  could  hope  to  receive  a  share  of 
the  vocational  money.  ^       ,      ,  x  i.  u 

The  inconsistency  of  funding,  and  not  knowing  the  amount  to  be 
received  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  makes  it  difficult  to  plan 
the  use  of  the  money.  Therefore,  the  money  is  primarily  used  for 
instructional  equipment  and  materials. 

Our  staff  is  very  grateful  for  the  amount  of  money  they  receive, 
however,  it  cannot  be  used  on  personnel  because  of  the  smaU 
amount  given  inconsistently,  and  the  regulations  that  deal  with 
maintenance  of  effort  in  nonsurplanting  of  Federal  funds,  are  too 
restrictive. 

I  think,  as  you  have  heard  Secretary  Gilhool,  this  is  an  area 
where  personnel  with  instruction  and  learning  could  be  focused. 

Vocational  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  funding  is  the  third 
part  that  I  would  speak  to.  The  Gettysburg  area  school  district  re- 
ceives an  allocation  of  approximately  $10,140.00  for  Title  II,  Part  A 
programs,  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  funding. 

The  district  has  not  been  able  to  use  the  money  because  of  chok- 
ing Federal  regulations  on  the  use  of  the  money.  Only  one  of  the 
six  school  districts  'i  Adams  C!ounty  can  use  their  handicapped 
money,  and  that  is  because  the  district  does  not  participate  m  the 
Lincohi-Intermediate  unit  woik  study  program.  Therefore,  they  can 
provide  their  own  program  through  the  use  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act 
money.  ^  xv  j- 

All  but  one  school  district  in  Adams  County  cannot  use  the  di^ 
advantaged  money.  Consequently,  we  give  back  the  disadvantaged 
money  to  the  state  government,  $14,439.00,  and  the  handicapped 
money  to  the  Intermediate  unit.  _ 

All  of  this  money,  even  though  it  is  a  pitiful  amount,  could  be 
used  for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  students,  potential 
drop  out  students  at-risk,  and  educationally  and  economic^ly  dis- 
advantaged students  in  our  own  school  districts  of  Adams  County. 

Next,  this  is  somewhat  of  a  situation  that  is  illustrative  of  Dr. 
Gilhoors  inter-relationship  of  the  different  courses,  the  integration. 

In  order  to  use  the  money  the  students  must  all  be  vocationally 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  and  be  put  in  separate  identifiable 
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groups.  This  requirement  needlessly  isolates  undereducated,  in 
many  cases,  already  stigmatized  students. 

Our  opinion  in  the  Gettysburg  area  school  district  is  this  is  a 
contrary  to  educational  research  practice  and  treatment  of  human 
beings. 

With  vocational  students  in  the  senior  high  school  needing  to  be 

Erepared  to  be  integrated  into  the  work  force,  it  does  not  appear  to 
e  in  the  best  interest  of  children  to  accept  the  money  from  the 
Federal  government  to  herd  students  into  degrading,  less  appropri- 
ate and  unrealistic  groupings. 

At  what  price  should  we  sacrifice  children  for  minimum  amounts 
of  money?  Why  should  we,  who  locally  fund  our  vocational  educa- 
tion program  at  $600,000.00,  acquire  $10,140.00  of  Federal  money 
which  requires  us  to  change  and  sacrifice  children. 

There  are  approximately  150  students  in  our  senior  high  school 
that  are  denied  use  of  the  funds  this  year  he  :ause  of  the  strings 
attached  to  the  law. 

In  addition  to  the  stigmatizing  problem  there  is  the  state  contrib- 
uting problem,  in  other  words,  certification.  Whereby  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  have  special  education  students  in  a  high  school  taught  vo- 
cational special  education  class,  both  a  special  education  and  a  vo- 
cational education  certificate  is  required  of  the  teacher.  That  is  an 
extremely  rare  person  to  find. 

Some  general  problems  that  we  see  with  all  of  the  three  above 
mentioned  programs  include  the  matching  fund  amount  to  Federal 
programming.  In  order  to  receive  all  of  the  handicapped  and  disad- 
vantaged, then  there  is  matching  that  is  coupled  with  the  problems 
through  the  state  required  matching,  and  other  categorical  fund- 
ing. 

If  a  district  such  as  Gettysburg  already  has  footed  a  bill  for  voca- 
tional programs,  more  comprehensively  than  a  school  district  that 
already  is  served  by  a  vocational  school,  it  must  then  add  new  dol- 
lars as  required  by  the  Act  up  and  above  the  regular  program. 

For  example,  if  we  have  $6,000.00  budgeted  for  vocational  busi- 
ness education,  and  in  order  to  receive  $4,000.00  of  Carl  Perkins 
Act  money  we  need  to  add  an  additional  $2,000.00  for  the  year.  A 
total  of  $10,000.00  is  required  to  obtain  $4,000.00  of  Carl  Perkins 
money. 

When  we  are  locally  expected  to  support  and  fund  so  manv  at- 
risk  regular  education  and  other  programs  with  less  state  dollars, 
projected  local  tax  caps,  and  higher  costs.  Federal  matching  is  plac- 
ing an  impossible  crunch  on  us. 

The  Carl  Perkins  Act  focu&es  on  specific  skill  training  for  a 
career,  instead  of  basic  cluster  related  training.  Students  and 
adults  need  to  have  specific  skill  training,  but  not  in  required  di- 
verse and  superficial  ways. 

Our  students,  presenth^  in  the  ninth  grade,  about  to  benefit  from 
the  Carl  Perkins  Act  will  graduate  in  1992  at  approximately  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  need  to  be  prepared  to  worK  with  the  develop- 
ments, technological  and  others,  of  the  21st  century.  When  they,  in 
the  year  2002,  will  be  twenty-eight  years  old. 

Does  the  United  States  of  America  wish  to  have  their  work  force 
of  2002  through  2032  skilled  in  the  specific  skills  of  the  1980's,  or 
would  it  be  more  helpful  to  have  them  cluster  taught  with  high 
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quality  basics  that  job  retraining  can  be  built  upon  as  scientific  ad- 
vancements occur. 

Children  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  eighth  grade,  as  the  select 
their  ninth  grade  courses,  are  very  you?}?  and  naive  to  be  making  a 
lifetime  training  selection. 

At  the  present  time  cluster  based  courses  do  not  qualify  for 
.placement  and  fimding.  Reporting  placement  classifications  is 
somewhat  distorted  and  cumbersome.  Why  cannot  related  place- 
ment be  considered  as  placement? 

If  a  student,  for  example,  is  trained  as  a  welder  and  is  employed 
as  a  welder  by  New  Holland  Farm  Machinery,  placement  will 
count  as  being  vocationally  trained.  However,  if  the  same  student 
who  has  been  trained  as  a  welder  is  employed  as  a  welder  at  BMY 
Military  Equipment  Repair,  placement  in  a  field  of  vocational  agri- 
culture does  not  count. 

What  if  a  student  working  at  BMY  works  for  only  a  year  or  two, 
then  becomes  employed  at  New  Holland?  If  a  student  is  to  be  con- 
sidered vocationally  trained  as  an  entry  welder,  and  can  obtain  em- 
ployment at  any  location,  why  cannot  the  job  be  considered  as  a 
vocational  placement? 

Our  recommendation  would  therefore  be,  in  as  much  as  we  feel 
that  vocational  education  has  been  selected  as  a  national  educa- 
tional priority,  we  would  like  to  see  funding  increased  to  an 
amount  that  can  make  an  impact  on  the  future  of  children  and 
adults,  as  well  as  the  societal,  economic,  and  technological  future  of 
the  United  States. 

If  additional  dollars  are  allocateJ,  or  even  if  they  cannot  be  be- 
cause of  the  national  budget  deficit.  Congress  can  make  an  impact 
by  giving  local  educational  agencies  more  money  to  accomplish 
your  mission  by  applying  CPR  to  the  choked  regulations  and 
worthless  amount  of  paperwork  required  for  such  a  lilliputian 
amount  of  money. 

We  are  interested  in  spending  more  of  our  resources,  our  time, 
energy,  personnel,  and  money  on  our  students.  Not  on  paperwork 
and  regulatory  requirements  that  do  not  relate  to  student  achieve- 
ment and  learning. 

This  will  give  us  time  to  spend  on  pedagogy.  Imagine  if  a  school 
district  could  be  given,  or  even  be  required  to  substitute  the  paper- 
work required,  the  amount  of  time  required  for  paperwork  on 
learning  strategies,  pier  coaching  and  so  forth. 

In  summary  then,  with  the  recommendations,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  you  would  look  at  the  insufficient  funding,  the  inconsist- 
ent funding,  the  choking  Federal  regulations,  the  required  stigma- 
tizing of  students,  the  specific  skill  focus,  the  placement  classifica- 
tion requirements,  the  local  and  state  matching  of  Federal  funds, 
and  provisions  for  maintenance  of  effort. 

The  district  does  feel  pleased  with  the  following  inclusions  in  the 
present  law,  and  would  like  to  see  Congress  continue  to  serve  diis- 
advantaged  and  handicapped  students  in  vocational  programs.  But, 
increase  the  flexibility  to  local  educational  agencies  to  provide 
these  services.  To  continue  to  provide  funds  for  program  improve- 
ment, innovation,  and  expansion  to  keep  vocational  education  up  to 
date. 
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To  continue  to  focus  on  preventing  at-risk  students  from  drop- 
ping out.  Continue  to  play  a  role  in  enhancing  the  job  readiness 
and  competitiveness  of  our  future  work  force,  and  to  continue  to 
fund  the  exemplary  programs  section  of  the  Act. 

We  hope  that  you  will  feel  more  prepared  to  vmte  the  Carl  Per- 
kins Act  after  hearing  the  problems  and  difficulties  pointed  out  in 
this  presentation.  Perhaps  as  you  write  the  Act,  specific  sugges- 
tions for  resolutions  or  problems,  or  reactions  to  the  proposed  word- 
ing would  be  helpful  to  you. 

We  offer  you  our  continued  help  if  either  you  or  your  staff 
wishes  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  today,  committed  to  these 
heanngs,  your  interest  in  education,  and  your  permitting  the  Get- 
tysburg area  school  district  to  present  its  position  on  changing  the 
Carl  Perkins  Act. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  us  to  share  our  experiences  with  you. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bollinger. 

Mr.  Smith,  would  you  like  to  summarize?  All  statements  will  be 
included  ia  the  record. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and  m^^mbers  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  Cumberland- 
Perry  Voc/Tech  schools  and  express  tv/o  concerns  that  you  might 
address  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Perluns  Act. 

The  Cumberland-Perry  area  vocational  technical  school  is  located 
just  north  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  route  114,  which  is 
halfway  between  route  11,  and  Interstate  81. 

The  school  operates  as  a  part-time  area  vocational  technical 
school  on  a  half  day  basis.  Students  receive  their  academic  training 
at  their  home  school  and  are  bused  to  the  area  vocational  technical 
school  on  a  daily  basis  for  their  vocational  education. 

The  school  serves  twelve  school  districts,  four  in  Perry  County, 
seven  in  Cumberland  County,  and  one  in  York  County. 

Presently  the  school  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  eight 
hundred  students,  which  includes  fifteen  adults  and  is  projecting 
next  years  starting  enrollment  to  be  approximately  910  students. 

The  school  is  governed  by  seventeen  school  board  members  who 
coniprise  the  schools  joint  operating  committee.  The  twelve  partici- 
pating school  district  superintendents  serve  as  the  professional  ad- 
visory to  the  school  and  myself. 

A  general  advisory  committee  comprised  of  individuals  from 
business  and  industry,  as  well  as  parents  and  students  also  serves 
the  school  and  the  joint  operating  committee. 

Occupational  advisory  committees  meet  at  least  twice  a  year 
with  each  program  instructor  to  advise  the  instructor  on  matters  of 
curriculum,  capital  equipment,  employment  opportunities,  current 
practices,  and  emerging  technology. 

Tliere  currently  exists  twenty-five  programs  of  study  in  the  areas 
of  health  occupations,  automotive  technology,  construction  trades, 
service  occupations,  manufacturing  and  business  occupations.  All 
programs  are  three  years  in  length  beginning  in  grade  ten,  except 
law  enforcement  and  office  practices  which  begin  in  grade  eleven. 
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All  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  three  year  vocational  program 
must  take  two  years  of  mathematics  at  our  AVTS.  Students  can 
select  academic  math  or  general  vocational  math  based  on  their 
career  objectives.  This  procedure,  which  was  introduced  in  1986, 
has  reduced  the  vocational  instruction  time  by  some  240  hours,  but 
had  enabled  students  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements  and  still 
attend  the  AVTS. 

The  school  maintains  an  active,  cooperative  education  program 
where  seniors  are  placed  in  the  work  force  on  jobs  related  to  their 
training  in  coi^junction  with  their  attending  the  area  vocational 
technical  school.  Each  year  slightly  less  that  50  percent  of  the  sen- 
iors elect  to  go  on  co-op  to  further  their  training. 

The  school  also  medntains  a  high  level  of  job  placement  as  evi- 
denced by  a  72  percent  placement  average  over  the  past  three 
years.  Additionally,  some  14  percent  of  the  graduates  continue 
their  education  by  enrolling  in  postsecondary  programs  in  four 
year  colleges,  community  colleges,  and  trade  and  technical  schools. 

The  school  is  responsible  for  the  recruitment  and  the  selection  of 
students  in  cooperation  with  our  school  counselors.  This  is  accom- 
plidied  through  the  efforts  of  student  services  coordinator  who  is 
responsible  for  all  aspect?  of  recruitment.  Some  of  these  activities 
include  group  presentatioiis  conducted  at  the  ascending  school,  de- 
velopment and  distribution  of  recruitment  literature,  tours  of  the 
vo-tech  school,  special  parent  and  student  night,  and  career  days. 

Vocational  education  is  considered  an  elective  and  as  such  must 
be  selected  by  students  as  a  m^or  program  of  study  at  .he  second- 
ary level.  In  the  past  school  year  only  11  percent  of  the  eligible 
population  of  the  ascending  school  districts  elected  to  attend  the 
area  vocational  technical  school. 

Since  our  facility  is  operating  at  only  83  percent  capacity  there  is 
ample  space  to  accommodate  more  students  than  are  currently  en- 
rolled. 

Career  education  is  one  of  the  keys,  we  feel,  to  unlock  the  poten- 
tial of  vocational  education.  Career  education,  with  all  of  its  facets, 
musi  be  one  of  the  single  most  important  priorities  for  education 
today.  Elementary  and  secondary  education  prepares  individuals 
for  entnr  into  postsecondary  institutions  of  learning,  and  also  the 
world  of  work. 

In  both  cases,  students  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
abilities  and  opportunities,  as  well  as  an  experience  and  under- 
standing of  which  jobs  and  occupations  could  fulfill  those  opportu- 
nities and  abilities. 

Vocational  training  opportunities  must  receive  equal  billing  with 
college  trained  careers  as  a  viable  means  of  preparing  an  individ- 
ual for  the  world  of  work. 

We  are  committed  to  assisting  our  ascending  school  counselors  in 
orienting  students  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  grades  to 
vocational  opportunities  that  exist  at  our  AVTS. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  more  students  will  avail  themselves  of 
vocational  education  if  they  are  aware  of  the  opportunities  that 
exist  within  the  total  education  system.  This  is  our  primary  mis- 
sion at  this  point  in  time. 

A  second  issue  that  we  are  confronted  with  Is  the  use  of  setaside 
funds  within  the  Carl  Perkins  Act.  As  a  vocational  director  I  am 
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continually  confronted  with  reduced  training  time  for  vocational 
education  resulting  from  a  number  of  factors.  As  such,  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  add  additional  special  training  to  our  present  time 
schedule. 

All  special  students  are  mainstreamed  into  our  vocational  pro- 
YCtii?^®  approximately  150  special  need  students  currently 
at  the  AVTS.  ^ 

Mathematics,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  is  taught  on  our 
cainpus  as  grades  ten  and  eleven  to  all  students  for  credit  towards 
graduation.  When  we  design  a  special  class  for  slow  learners  in, 
say,  mathematics,  we  design  the  program  so  that  most,  if  not  all, 
students  will  succeed.  This  means  that  the  course  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  students  who  can  benefit  from  the  program.  In  other 
words,  handicapped  students,  participating  students,  and  regiiar 
slow  learners. 

With  the  current  setaside  standards  we  cannot  use  the  Perkins 
funds  to  assist  the  cost  of  this  type  of  program.  Therefore,  we  plan 
ana  implement  the  most  effective  procedures  and  strategies  utiliz- 
mg  local  funds. 

In  the  brief  time  that  I  had  to  address  this  committee  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  operation  of  our  school,  and  to  share  some 
of  our  concerns  regarding  vocational  education  in  the  Carl  Perkins 
funding. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  this  sub- 
committee. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Bollinger  and 
Ronald  L.  Smith  follows:] 
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THE  H0N0RA3LE  AUGUSTUS  HAWKINS.  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  GOOTLING  AND  OTHERS 

I  have  been  asked  by  you  both  to  testify  before  this  United  States  House  of 
Representatives'  Conmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  about  the  Gettysburg  Area 
School  District's  vocational  education  program  and  recocnroendatlons  we  have  rele- 
vant to  extending  the  Carl  0.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act, 

Gettysburg  is  In  Adams  County,  which  has  approximately  72,200  residents  county 
^    w1d8,  with  a  work  force  of  36,750  people.   Thirty-four  and  a  half  percent 
(34. 5X)  work  In  manufacturing  (printing  and  D';bl1sh1ng,  food  products,  and 
leather  products)  and  65.5X  in  nonnnanufacturlng  (wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
tourist  Industry,  and  state  and  local  government).  The  Gettysburg  Area  School 
District  serves  approximately  3,400  students.  There  are  other  Adams  County 
School  Districts  which  serve  an  additional  8,425  students.   The  Adams  County 
School  Districts  serve  the  following  percent  of  vocational  students:  Bennudlan 
Spr1ngs-21X,  Conewago  Valley-2mC,  Upper  Adams- 15X,  Fa1rf1eld-14%, 
Gettysburg-I2t,  and  Littlestown-W.   Because  there  Is  not  a  regional  area  voca- 
tional technical  school  within  reasonable  coinmitlng  distance  for  our  students, 
the  Gettysburg  Area  School  District  provides  Its  own  vocational  education  program. 

Adult  Farmer  Program  Funding 
^    Planned  for  1989-90,  the  Gettysburg  Area  School  District  has  been  allocated 
$5,980  of  post-secondary  Carl  Perkins'  money  for  Its  Adult  Farmer  Program  that 
serves  65  farmers  and  agribusiness  persons,   it  appears  that  for  next  year, 
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school  district  allocations  are  based  on  Instructional  hours  served,  which  Is  an 
improvement  from  the  previous  allocation  based  on  an  outdated  dollars  per  hour 
calculation. 

Vocational  Secondary  Funding 

In  1988-89.  $3,949  of  Title  U  Part  B  Funds  were  available  to  the  Gettysburg 
Area  School  District  for  123  students  ($32.10  per  student).    This  year,  as  In 
recent  years,  because  of  restrictions  placed  on  the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  the 
Getty$burg  Area  School  District  had  to  alternate  funding  every  other  year 
between  its  Vocational  Agriculture  Program  and  its  Business  Education  Program. 
Next  year,  because  of  the  diminutive  amount  of  money  allocated  to  each  district, 
we  will  be  receiving  from  the  state  our  share  of  money  every  two  years. 
Consequently,  we  will  need  to  have  one  department  receive  the  money  every  four 
years,    if  we  had  three  programs  sharing  the  use  of  Part  B  funds  (for  example 
adding  Occupational  Home  Economics),  it  would  be  six  years  until  that  student 
program  could  hope  to  receive  a  share  of  vocational  money. 

Inconsistency  of  funding  and  not  knowing  the  amount  to  be  received  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year  makes  it  difficult  to  plan  use  of  the  money.  Therefore,  the 
money  Is  primarily  used  for  Instructional  equipment  and/or  materials.  Our  staff 
Is  grateful  for  the  amount  ',.iey  do  receive,  however,  it  can  not  be  used  for  per- 
sonnel because  the  small  amount  given  Is  inconsistent  and  the  regulations  (main- 
tenance of  effort  and  non-supplanting  of  federal  funds)  are  too  restrictive. 

Vocational  Handicapped  and  Disadvantaged  Fundlnt| 

The  Gettysburg  Area  School  District  receives  an  allocation  of  approximately 
$10,140  for  Title  II  Part  A  Programs-handicapped  and  disadvantaged  funding. 
The  District  has  not  been  able  to  use  the  money  because  of  choking  federal 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  money.   Only  one  of  the  six  school  districts  in 
Adams  County  can  use  their  handicapped  money  and  that  Is  because  the  district 
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does  not  participate  In  the  Lincoln  Intennedlate  Unit  work-study  program. 
Therefore,  they  can  provide  their  own  program  through  use  of  their  Carl  Perkins 
Act  allotment.  All  but  one  school  district  In  Adams  County  cannot  use  the  dis- 
advantaged money.   Consequently,  we  must  give  the  disadvantaged  money  to  the 
State  governnent  ($14,439)  and  the  handicapped  money  to  the  Intermediate  Unit 
($6,119).   All  this  money,  even  though  a  pitiful  amount,  could  be  used  for  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  students,  potential  dropout  students,  at-risk  and 
educationally  end  economically  disadvantaged  students  In  our  own  school  dis- 
tricts of  Adams  County. 

In  order  to  use  the  money  the  students  must  all  be  vocational  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  In  separate  Identifiable  groups.   This  requirement  need- 
lessly Isolates  undereducated  and  In  many  cases  already  stigmatized  students. 
Our  opinion  In  the  Gettysburg  Area  School  District  Is  that  this  Is  contrary  to 
educational  research,  practice  and  treatment  of  human  beings.   With  vocational 
students  In  the  senior  high  school  needing  to  be  prepared  to  be  Integrated  In 
the  work  force,  It  does  not  appear  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  children  to 
accept  the  money  from  the  federal  government  to  herd  students  Into  degrading 
less  appropriate  and  unrealistic  groups.   At  what  price  do  you  sacrifice  chil- 
dren for  minimum  amounts  of  money?  Why  should  we  change  our  locally  funded 
vocational  educational  program  of  $600,000  to  acquire  $10,140  of  federal  money 
which  required  us  to  sacrifice  children?  There  are  approximately  150  students 
In  our  senior  high  school  that  are  denied  use  of  these  funds  this  year  because 
of  the  unreasonable  amount  of  restrictive  strings  attached  to  the  law.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  stigmatizing  problem,  there  Is  a  state  contributing  problem,  I.e. 
certification,  whereby  In  Pennsylvania  to  have  special  education  students  In  a 
high  school  taught  vocational  special  education,  both  a  special  education  and  a 
vocational  education  certificate  Is  required  of  the  teacher.    That  Is  an 
extremely  rare  person  to  find. 
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General  Problems 

Some  problems  apply  to  all  of  the  previously  mentioned  Carl  Perkins  Act 
sections?  Adult  Farmer  Program.  Title  II  Part  A,  and  Title  II  Part  8  Programs. 
Tha  Carl  Perkins  Act  requires  that  a  school  district  iMist  add  matching  funds  to 
the  federal  amount  In  order  to  receive  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  money.  The 
Feteral  matching  is  coupled  with  state  required  matching  in  many  other  categori- 
cal funding  areas.   If  a  district  such  as  Gettysburg  already  has  footed  the  bill 
for  the  vocational  programs  (more  comprehensively  than  In  a  school  district 
which  Is  served  by  an  area  vocational  technical  school),  it  must  then  add  money 
(new  dollars)  as  required  by  the  Act  up  and  above  the  regular  program.  To 
Illustrate,  if  through  the  local  district  we  have  budgeted  $S,000  for  vocational 
business  education,  then  In  order  to  acquire  the  $4,000  of  Carl  Perkins  Act 
money  we  need  to  add  an  additional  $2,000  for  the  year,   a  total  of  $10,000  Is 
.equlred  to  obtain  $4,000  of  Carl  Perkins  Act  money.  When  ve  are  locally 
expected  to  support  and  fund  so  many  at-risk,  regular  education  and  other  pro- 
grams with  less  state  dollars,  projected  local  tax  caps  and  higher  costs. 
Federal  matching  is  placing  an  impossible  crunch  on  us. 

The  Carl  Perkins  Act  focuses  on  specific  skill  training  for  a  career  instead  of 
basic  cluster  related  training,  students  and  adults  need  to  have  specific 
skilled  training  but  not  In  required  diverse  and  superficial  ways.   Our  students 
presently  \u  the  ninth  grade  about  to  benefit  from  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  will 
graduate  in  1992  at  approximately  18  years  of  age  and  need  to     prepared  to 
work  with  the  developments  (technological  and  others)  of  the  21st  century  when 
the:^  In  the  year  2002  will  be  28  years  old.   Does  the  United  states  of  America 
wish  to  have  their  work  force  of  2002  through  2032  skilled  In  the  specific 
skills  of  the  l980's  or  would  It  be  more  helpful  to  have  them  cluster  taught 
with  high  quality  basics  that  Job  retraining  can  be  built  upon  as  scientific 
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advancMtnts  occur?  Children.  14  years  old  In  eighth  grade,  as  they  select 
their  ninth  grade  courses,  ^re  very  young  and  naive  to  be  making  a  life-time 
training  selectlont  At  the  present  time,  cluster  based  courses  do  not  qualify 
for  placement  and  fundi nqt 

Reporting  placement  classifications  Is  somewhat  distorted  and  cunNbersome.  Why 
can't  related  placement  be  considered  as  placement?  If  a  stuaent  Is  trained  as 
a  welder  who  is  employed  as  a  welder  by  New  Holland  Form  Machinery,  placement 
will  count  as  being  vocationally  trained.  However.  If  the  same  student,  who  has 
been  trained  as  a  welder.  Is  employed  as  a  welder  at  BMY  military  Equipment 
Repair,  placement  In  the  field  of  vocational  agricultural  does  not  count.  What 
If  the  student  working  at  BMY  works  for  only  a  year  or  two  and  then  becomes 
employed  at  New  Holland?  If  the  student  Is  to  be  considered  vocationally 
trained  as  an  entry  level  welder  and  can  obtain  employment  In  any  location,  why 
c*u*l  the  Job  be  considered  as  a  vocational  placement? 

Recommendations 

In  as  r  :h  as  we  feel  that  vocational  education  has  been  selected  as  a  national 
educational  priority,  we  would  like  to  see  funding  Increased  to  an  amount  that 
can  make  an  Impact  on  the  future  of  children  and  adults  as  well  as  the  social, 
economic,  and  technological  future  of  the  United  States.   If  additional  dollars 
are  allocated,  or  even  If  they  can  not  be  allocated  because  of  the  national 
budget  deficit.  Congress  can  give  local  educational  agencies  more  money  to 
accomplish  your  mission  by  apply  CPR  to  the  choking  regulations  ana  worthless 
amount  of  paperwork  required  for  such  a  liniputlan  amount  of  money.   We  are 
Interested  In  spending  more  of  our  resources— time,  energy,  personnel  and  money- 
-on  our  students,  not  on  paperwork  and  regulatory  requirements  that  do  not 
relate  to  student  achievement  and  learning. 
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student  capabilities  and  Interests,  student  needs,  job  market  needs,  sound  edu- 
cational research  and  future  projections  should  be  considered  to  develop  quality 
programs  tr-t  prepare  quality  vocational  and  technical  students  for  their' s  and 
their  country's  benefit  in  the  21st  century. 

In  summary  of  the  recommendations  explained  above,  the  Gettysburg  Area  School 
District  would  like  you  to  consider  correcting  the  following  In  the  new  Carl 
Perkins  Act: 

1.  Insufficient  funding 

2.  Inconsistent  funding 

3«     The  choking  federal  regulations 

4*    The  required  stigmatizing  of  students 

5*    The  specific  skill  focus 

6.  The  placement  classification  requirement 

7.  The  local  and  state  matching  of  federal  funds  anu  provisions  for 
maintenance  of  effort 

The  Gettysburg  Area  School  District  and  other  Adams  County  school  districts  are 
pleased  with  the  following  Inclusions  In  the  pr#»»£nt  law  and  would  like  to  see 
Congress: 

1«  Continue  to  serve  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  In  voca- 
tional programs  but  Increase  the  flexibility  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  these  services 

2.  Continue  to  provide  funds  for  program  Improvement,  innovation  and 
expansion  to  keep  vocational  education  up-to-date 

3.  Continue  to  focus  on  preventing  at-risk  students  from  dropping 
out 

4.  Continue  to  play  a  key  role  In  enhancing  the  job  readiness  and 
competitiveness  of  our  future  work  force 

5.  Continue  to  fund  the  exemplary  program  section  of  the  Act 

-6- 
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We  hope  that  you  will  feel  more  prepared  to  write  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  after 
hearing  the  problems  and  "flcuUles  pointed  out  In  this  presentation.  Perhaps 
as  you  rewrite  th^  f  .    Perkins  Act  specific  suggestions  for  resolutions  to  the 
problems  or  reaction  to  the  proposed  wording  would  be  helpful  to  you.  We  offer 
you  our  continued  help  If  either  you  or  your  staff  wishes  It. 

Thank  yo'j  very  much  for  your  time  ioday  committed  to  these  hearings,  your  '.nter- 
est  in  education  and  for  your  permitting  the  Getty5:)gr9  Area  School  District  to 
present  its  position  on  changes  for  the  Carl  Perkins  Act.   It  has  been  an  honor 
for  us  to  share  our  experiences  with  you. 


torch  13.  1989 


Dorothy  M.  Boninger 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Prepared  Statement 


The  Cumberland  Perry  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  is  located 
just  north  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  on  Route  114,  halfway  between 
Route  11  and  Interstate  81.  The  school  operates  as  a  part-time 
Area  Vocational  Technical  School  on  a  half-day-about  basis. 
Students  receive  their  academic  training  at  their  home  school  and 
are  bussed  to  the  area  vocational  technical  school  on  a  daily 
basis  for  their  vocational  education.  The  school  serves  twelve 
school  districts,  four  in  Perry  County,  seven  in  Cumberland 
County  and  one  in  York  County.  Presently  the  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  800  students  and  is  projecting  next 
year's  starting  enrollment  to  be  about  910  students. 

The  school  is  governed  by  seventeen  School  Board  members  who 
comprise  the  school's  Joint  Operating  Committee.  The  twelve 
participating  school  districts'  Superintendents  serve  as  the 
Professional  Advisory  Committee  to  the  school.  A  General  Adviso- 
ry Committee,  comprised  of  individuals  from  business  and  industry 
as  well  as  parents  and  students,  also  serves  the  school  and  the 
Joint  Operating  Coirotiittee.  Occupational  Advisory  Committees  meet 
at  least  twice  a  year  with  each  program  instructor  to  advise  the 
instructor  on  matters  of  curriculum,  capital  equipment,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  current  practices,  and  emerging  technology. 

There  currently  exists  twenty-five  programs  of  study  in  the  areas 
of  Health  Occupations,  Automotive  Technology,  Construction 
Trades,  Service  Occupations,  Manufacturing  and  Business  Occupa- 
tions.   All  programs  are  three  years  in  length  beginning  in  grade 
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ten  except  Law  Enforcemeat  and  Office  Practices  which  begin  In 
grade  eleven. 

All  students  who  are  enrolled  In  a  three  year  vocational  program 
must  take  two  years  of  mathematics  at  the  AVTS.  Students  can 
select  academic  math  or  general/vocational  math  based  on  their 
career  objectives.  This  procedure  which  was  Introduced  In  1986 
has  reduced  the  vocational  Instructional  time  by  some  240  hours 
but  has  enabled  students  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements  while 
attending  the  AVTS. 

The  school  maintains  an  active  cooperative  education  program 
where  seniors  are  placed  in  the  work  force  on  jobs  related  to 
their  training  in  conjunction  with  their  attending  the  area 
vocational  technical  school.  Each  year  slightly  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  seniors  elect  to  go  on  co-op  to  further  their 
training. 

The  school  also  maintains  a  high  level  of  job  placement  as 
evidenced  by  a  72  per  cent  placement  average  over  the  past  three 
years.  Additionally,  some  14  per  cent  of  the  graduates  continue 
their  education  by  enrolling  in  post-secondary  programs  in  four 
year  colleges,  community  colleges  and  trade  and  technical 
schools. 

The  school  is  responsible  for  the  recruitment  and  selection  of 
students  in  cooperation  with  sending  school  counselors.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  a  Student  Services  Coordina- 
tor who  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  recruitmont.  Some  of 
these  activities  include  group  presentations  conducted  at  the 
sending  school,  development  and  distribution  of  recruitment 
literature,  tours  of  the  vo-tech  school,  special  parent/student 
night,  and  career  days.  Vocational  education  is  considered  an 
elective  and  as  such  must  be  selected  by  the  student  as  a  major 
program  of  study  at  the  secondary  level.    In  the  past  school  year 
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only  eleven  per  cent  of  the  eligible  population  of  the  sending 
school  districts  elected  to  attend  the  area  vocational  technical 
school.  Since  our  facility  is  operating  at  only  83  per  cent 
capacity,  there  is  ample  space  to  accoiwnodate  more  students  than 
are  currently  enrolled.  Career  education  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
unlock  the  potential  of  vocational  education. 

Career  education,  with  all  of  its  facets,  must  be  one  of  the 
single  most  important  priorities  for  education  today.  Elementary 
and  secondary  education  prepares  individuals  for  entry  into  post 
secondary  institutions  of  learning  and  the  world  of  work.  in 
both  cases,  students  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
abilities  and  opportunities,  as  well  as  an  experience  and  under- 
standing of  which  jobs  and  occupations  could  fulfill  these 
opportunities  and  abilities.  Vocational  training  opportunities 
must  receive  equal  billing  with  college  trained  careers  as  a 
viable  means  to  prepare  an  individual  for  the  world  of  work.  We 
are  committed  to  assisting  our  sending  school  counselors  in 
orienting  students  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  grades  to 
vocational  opportunities  that  exist  at  our  area  vocational 
technical  school,  it  is  our  conviction  that  more  students  will 
avail  themselves  of  vocational  education  if  they  are  aware  of  the 
opportunities  that  exist  within  the  total  education  system.  This 
is  our  primary  mission  at  this  point  in  time. 

A  second  issue  that  we  are  confronted  with  is  the  use  of  set 
aside  funds  within  the  Carl  Perkins  Act.  As  a  Vocational  Direc- 
tor, I  am  continually  confronted  with  reduced  training  time  for 
vocational  education  resulting  from  a  number  of  factors.    As  such 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  add  additional  special  training  to  our 
present  time  schedule.  All  special  neec's  students  are 
mainstreamed  into  our  vocational  programs.  Matnematics,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  is  taught  on  our  campus  in  grades  10  and 

II  to  all  students  for  credit  towards  graduation.  When  we  design 
a  special  class  for  slow  learners  in  say  mathematics,  we  design 
the  program  so  that  most  if  not  all  students  will  succeed.  This 
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means  that  the  course  must  be  available  to  all  students  who  can 
benefit  from  the  program,  i.e.,  handicapped  students,  disad- 
vantaged s':udents  and  regular  slow  learners.  With  the  current 
set  aside  standards,  we  cannot  use  Perkinb  funds  to  assist  with 
the  cost  of  this  type  of  program.  Therefore,  we  plan  and  imple- 
ment the  most  effective  procedures  and  strategies  utilizing  local 
funds . 

In  the  brief  time  that  I  had  to  address  this  committee  I  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  operation  of  our  school  and  to  share  some  of 
our  concerns  regarding  vocational  education  and  the  Carl  Perkins 
funding.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before 
this  subcommittee. 


Ronald  L.  Smith,  Director 
Cumberland  Perr/  AVTS 
110  Old  Willovy  Mill  Road 
Mechanic sburg,  PA  17055 
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4.J!if'  give  a  special  vote  of  thanks,  I  guess, 

to  Mr.  bmith  because  later  this  week  I  believe  he  gets  two  ruptured 
oiscs  removed. 
Mr.  Apple? 

STATEMENT  OP  ROGER  APPLE,  DIRECTOR,  YORK  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Apple.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Goodling,  Chair- 
man Hawkms  and  other  members. 

We  are  certainly  privileged,  first  of  all,  that  you  have  taken  time 
to  come  to  York  Vo-Tech  school  today  to  conduct  these  hearings. 
Wefeel  honored  to  be  the  host  school  for  them. 

The  York  Vo-Tech  school  has  begun  its  operation  in  1964,  and 
moved  mto  its  present  facility  in  1969.  We  are  a  comprehensive 
area  vocational  technical  school.  By  comprehensive  I  am  indicating 
that  we  not  only  have  the  vocational  programs  here,  but  also  the 
academic  training.  Students  do  dome  from  fourteen  school  districts 
m  York  County,  and  the  students  are  enrolled  in  grades  ten 
through  twelve. 

They  are  in  the  vocational  programs  on  a  two  week  turn  about 
basis,  full  time,  and  then  the  next  two  weeks  they  go  into  their  aca- 
demic courses. 

During  the  senior  year  our  students  do  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  out  mto  a  cooperative  work  experience  program  with  various 
businesses  and  industries.  Last  year  we  have  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  our  students  enrolled  in  cooperative  education  programs. 
We  anticipate  the  figure  this  year  to  possibly  increase  a  slight  bit 

SJLl  l^^cl^t  ^^""t^^^  ^*  ^^""^  P^^'^^ent,  and  we  still  have 
several  months  of  the  school  year  to  go  yet. 

We  presently  are  serving  about  1,150  students  at  the  Vo-Tech 
school.  63  percent  of  those  would  be  male  students,  and  37  percent 
temale.  8  percent  of  the  students  are  identified  as  being  part  of  the 
Sudente  percent  are  classified  as  special  need 

We  also  receive  approximately  12  percent  to  13  percent  of  the 
available  students  from  the  ascending  school  districts  each  school 
year. 

We  recently  received  our  graduate  survey  information  back  from 
the  class  of  1987.  We  see  this  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
^f  J  ?  'TS?^*  showed  that  93.1  percent  of  our  students  that  grad- 
uated m  1987  were  gainfully  placed.  Gainfully  pJaced  include  stu- 
dents that  are  employed,  furthering  their  education,  and  also 
tending  tne  military. 

I  might  mention  that  of  that  group  81.3  percent  were  actually 
employed,  and  11.8  percent  were  continuing  their  education  either 
in  a  private  school,  technical  institute,  two  or  four  year  school,  or 
also  attendmg  the  militarj'.  Only  4.9  percent  were  unemployed  and 
looking  for  work.  ^  ' 

We  do  receive  a  lot  of  advic^  and  recommendations  here  at  the 
school  from  a  general  adviscfry  committee,  which  is  comprised  of 
various  business  and  industry  people  along  with  some  educators 
here  in  York  County.  We  also  have  craft  or  occupational  advisory 

■■:er|c  (  S03 
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committees  for  each  of  our  twenty-two  vocational  programs,  and 
these  committees  also  meet  once  or  twice  each  year. 

We  have  used  a  fair  amount  of  vocational  Federal  funding  as  a 
result  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  or  the  Carl  Perkins  Act' 
over  the  years.  We  have  used  money  to  update  our  curriculum,  to 
purchase  equipment^  and  also  have  used  replication  funds  to 
produce  a  video  tape  to  showcase  our  programs,  which  we  use  for 
orientation  programs  in  the  various  school  districts  during  the 
ninth  grade  year.  We  have  also  been  using  that  out  in  the  business 
and  industry  community. 

Through  some  replication  fimds  we  have  also  been  able  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  some  of  our  teachers  to  visit  other  schools,  to 
visit  exemplary  programs,  and  also  to  receive  numerous  ideas  that 
could  be  useful  to  them  in  incorporating  things  into  their  curricu- 
lum. 

Equipment  is  certainly  a  key  item  of  concern  in  any  vocational 
tecliiiical  school,  and  probably  the  larger  portion  of  the  vocational 
education  money  that  came  through  the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  adult  basic  education  component,  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose  over  the  years.  We  do  receive  approximately 
$60,000.00  each  year  to  use  for  either  equipment  or  other  curricu- 
lum type  issues. 

We  also  receive  allocations  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 
At  the  present  time  our  handicapped  monies  we  do  give  to  tha  Lin- 
coln-Intermediate unJt.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  each  Oi 
the  other  school  districts  in  York  County  also  do  that. 

In  return  we  receive  a  number  of  v^uable  services  he  e  at  the 
Vo^Tech  school,  and  in  particular  we  are  using  training  aids  to 
assist  us  with  the  instruction  in  several  of  our  vocational  programs, 
in  particular  those  areas  that  have  a  fairly  high  concentration  of 
special  need  students. 

We  have  also  utilized  disadvantaged  monies,  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
extent  over  the  years,  and  are  in  the  process  of  putting  a  project 
together  for  next  2^3ar,  but  because  of  coming  up  with  a  local 
match  we  have  found  difficulty  in  utilizing  this  money  many  times, 
as  many  other  districts  in  York  County  have. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  component  at  the  York  County  Vo- 
Tech  school,  we  do  provide  vocational  training  through  adult  edu- 
cation programs.  We  offer  numerous  short  term  ard  long  term 
courses.  We  provide  three  semesters  throughout  the  school  year. 

In  addition  to  the  short  and  long  term  courses  we  operate  a 
single  parent  and  displaced  homemaker  program.  We  have  utilized 
Federal  funding  to  support  this  effort,  and  also  Federal  fmding 
has  been  used  to  assist  us  with  some  equipment  needs,  and  so  on, 
as  it  relates  to  the  other  parts  of  our  adult  education  program. 

I  might  add  that  without  the  assistance  of  this  Federal  funding, 
certainly  a  number  of  the  programs  that  we  do  presently  operate 
would  have  to  severely  be  curtailed,  or  possibly  eliminated. 

A  few  suggestions,  perhaps,  as  it  relates  to  the  funding.  It  might 
be  helpful  if  there  could  be  some  more  flexibility  provided  to  the 
school  districts,  and  the  vo-tech  schools  to  adjust  the  Federal  allo- 
cation of  funds  between  special  needs  populations,  and  also  general 

i)rogram  improvements  according  to  the  local  needs  of  the  particu- 
ar  district. 
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Also,  we  would  like  to  think  that  donations  from  local  industry, 
including  training  equipment,  could  be  used  as  local  matching 
funds  for  Federal  projects. 

We  also  support  the  encouragement  of  interaction  of  basic  skills 
instruction  with  the  vocational  education  program,  and  also  we  en- 
courage the  continuation  of  articulation  lin^  with  postsecondary 
programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  provisions  for  area  vocational  technical 
schools  to  high  industry  education  coordinators  if  they  would  be 
needed,  and  to  be  able  to  use  adult  education  allocations  to  support 
that  endeavor  without  the  need  for  a  local  match. 

I  think  overall,  just  for  the  benefit  of  vocational  education,  and 
our  efforts  to  meet  draining  and  industry  needs  in  the  York  County 
community,  we  would  certainly  support  an  increased  amount  of 
money  coming  from  the  Federal  level  to  support  this  endeavor. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Roger  Apple  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  REGARDING  TBE 
RE-ADTHORIZATION  OF  THE  CARL  PERKINS 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Presented  March  13,  1989, 
by  Roger  D.  Apple,  Director  of  the  York  County  AVTS 


As  a  vocational  educator  at  the  York  Coun»'y  Area  Vocational-Technical  School. 
I  stronsly  support  the  re-authonzation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  I  would 
recommend  that  allocations  be  increased  to  provide  additional  monies  to  fund  vocational 
training  prograas.  Although  federal  dollars  only  represent  a  sicall  portion  of  the  total 
fundins  needed  for  vocational  education,  this  money  does  help  to  provide  direction  m 
r.pecial  funding  catesor  ^  and  dssists  educational  institutions  in  keeping  their 
programs  current  and  in  tune  with  local  business  and  industry  standards. 

The  York  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  was  established  by  the  York 
County  Board  of  School  Directors  m  1964  to  provide  vocational-technical  training  for 
secondary  students,  out-of-school  vouth  and  adults  m  York  County  who  are  residents  of 
the  fourteen  member  school  districts  including  Central  York,  Dalldstown,  Dover,  Eastern, 
Hanover,  Northeastern.  Red  Lion.  South  Eastern.  South  Western.  Southern.  Spring  Grove, 
west  York,  York  City  and  York  Suburban,  it  moved  into  its  present  facility  m  1%9  and 
is  presently  governed  bv  i*  Joint  Operating  Committee  made  up  of  one  school  board  .'peraber 
from  each  member  district* 

The  York  County  AVTS  offers  a  full-time,  comprehensive  program  that  includes 
vocational-itechnical  training  and  an  academic  education  for  students  m  grades  ten 
through  twelve  on  a  two-week  turn  around  schedule.  Students  may  choose  from  twenty- 
two  vocational  programs  including  Auto  Body  Repair.  Automotive  Mechanics,  Building 
Maintenance,  Cabmetmaking/Millworking,  Carpentr>.  Conmercial  Art.  Computer  Technology, 
Cosmetology,  Diesel  Mechanics.  Drafting  Design  &  Technology,  Electricity,  Electronics. 
Fashion  Design  Technologv.  Floriculture/  Horticulture.  Food  Preparation,  Graphic  Arts. 
Health/Dental  Assisting.  Machine  Shop.  Marketing  o  Distribution,  Masonry  &  Tile  Setting, 
Small  Engine  Repair,  and  Welding.  Many  of  our  senior  students  are  eligible  toi  the 
Cooperative  Education  Progi  ar..  Students  participating  m  thi5  prograx  receive  on-the- 
job  training  by  working  for  local  employers  during  the  two-week  period  they  would 
noir.all>  be  m  shop.  Students  return  to  school  foi  then  acadenac  courses.  Thi5 
expeiience  provides  a  realistic  learning  experience  m  which  tht  student  r.a\  discovei 
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his/her  true  interests  and  abilities  and  gives  neaning  and  purpose  to  the  theoretical 
knowledge  gained  in  schooL  Last  year,  80X  of  the  smior  students  participated  in  the 
Co-Op  Program,  and  this  pcrcent«e  aay  increase  this  school  year.  Participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  Is  encouraged  and  students  may  choose  from  a  wide  range  of 
interests  such  as  interscholastic  athletics,  vocational  clubs,  yearbook  or  newspaper 
staff,  and  band  or  chorus. 

There  are  1.150  students  presently  enrolled  at  the  Vo-Tech  with  a  student  ratio 
of  approximately  63X  male  students  to  37X  female  students.  Approximately  8X  of  our 
students  are  identified  as  belonging  to  a  minority  group  and  18X  are  classified  as 
special  needs  students.  Twelve  to  thirteen  percent  of  all  participating  district  ninth 
grade  students  apply  for  admission  to  the  Vo-Tech. 

According  to  a  recent  Department  of  Education  Survey  of  Graduates  of  the  Class 
of  1987.  93.it  of  those  responding  indicated  that  they  were  gainfully  employed,  pursuing 
further  education  or  in  the  military.  Most  of  the  students  at  Vo-Tech  will  directly 
enter  the  work  force  upon  graduation.  81 JX  of  those  responding  reported  that  they  were 
employed,  and  lUX  were  enrolled  ip  specialized  technical  schools,  nursing  schools, 
specialty  schools.  coUeges  and  universities  or  in  the  military.  4.9X  were  unemployed 
and  looking  for  work.  Some  students  have  also  taken  advantage  of  Articulation 
Agreements  between  the  York  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  and  post-secondar> 
institutions  which  have  been  developed  to  enable  students  to  receive  advanced  credit 
for  the  skills  they  have  learned  while  attending  the  Vo-Tech. 

The  York  County  Vo-Tech  receives  advice  and  recoicinendations  with  regard  to  ihe 
vocational  prograras  offered  from  the  General  Advisorv  Conii7.ittee  and  various 
Occupational  Advisory  committees.  The  General  Advisory  Comniittee  is  comprised  of 
business  and  industry  leaders  who  provide  valuable  counsel  regarding  labor  market 
trends  and  the  needs  of  the  business  community.  Each  vocational  program  is  served  by 
an  Occupational  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  business  people  who  work  m  the 
respective  industry.  These  Corinittee.'  provide  recornendations  on  curriculum  and 
equipment  needed  to  keep  the  programs  current  so  that  students  receive  the  education 
necessary  to  qualify  thei  for  entry  level  positions  in  their  field  of  study. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  York  County  Ai-ea  Vocational -Technical  School  has 
utilized  fi:ndin£  from  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  help  finance  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  to  update  curriculum.  During  the  19S7/S5  school  yeai.  federal  funds  were 
used  to  produce  a  videotape  showcasing  the  progranss  available  at  the  York  County  A\'TS. 
This  videotape  is  used  during  9th  grade  visitations  to  introduce  the  Vo-Tech  to 
prospective  students.  In  addition,  replication  funds  were  used  to  develop  brochures  for 
individual  shop  areas.  These  brochures  describe  the  shop,  list  what  qualities  are 
irpovtant  m  preparing  for  a  position  m  the  field,  job  opportunities,  the  er.plov:.ient 
outlook  and  educational  opportunities.    Beplication  giants  have  also  been  used  to 
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provide  an  opportunit:-  for  ot.r  teachers  to  visit  other  schools  to  examine  their 
vxeoplary  programs  and  r«tun>  with  valuable  ideas  that  are  put  to  use  in  our 
ct*rriculuc« 

in  order  for  our  prograjs  to  remain  vaUd.  students  must  be  trained  on  equipment 
that  is  currenUy  being  used  in  the  field.  Vocational  Education  Act  monies  have 
enabled  the  School  to  purchase  several  Pieces  of  equipment  which  keep  our  ^^oPs  on  the 
cutti«  edge  of  the  various  industries.  During  the  1988/89  school  year.  ^ 
to  purchase  a  S30.W0  Modular  Computer  Analyzer  for  the  Auto  Mechanics  Shop,  a  Sa.9» 
^^mpu"er  Oigltlrlng  Processing  Unit  for  the  Accu-Router  Series  I  for  the  Cabinetmaking/ 
MiUwork  Shop;  and  a  S16.022  Programmable  Motor  Controls  Interface  Unit  with  Five  Axis 
Robot  for  the  Electrical  Occupations  Shop  using  Vocational  Education  Act  funds.  In 
prior  years,  funds  have  been  used  to  purchase  such  items  as  a  dental  chair  and  X-ray 
processor  for  the  HealtV  Assisting  Program.  CNC  woodworking  router  for  the 
Cabinetmaking  Program,  a  CAD  System  for  the  OrafUng  Design  i  Technology  Program^  a 
Hunter  Alignment  Rack  and  Fuel  Injection  Trainers  for  the  Automotive  Mechanics 
Program,  and  a  Computer  with  LaserJet  Printer  for  the  Commercial  Art  program. 

In  the  past,  allocations  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  programs  have 
normaUy  been  turned  over  to  the  Uncoln  Intermediate  Unit.  Some  of  these  t^ndshove 
been  used  to  supply  the  AVTS  with  classroom  aides  for  handicapped  students.  Although 
we  have  not  been  m  a  position  to  utilize  funding  for  disadvantaged  programs  m  the 
past,  a  project  is  baing  prepared  for  submission  for  implenentation  during  the  19S9.90 
school  year. 

In  addiUo  rovidins  a  well-rounded  vocational  training  prosrac  for 

secondary  stuSer  .he  York  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  also  operates  an 
Adult  Education  P)  ogr^.  for  the  citizens  -f  York  County.  A  wide  variety  of  long  and 
short-term  vocational  training  courses/programs  are  offered  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  interested  adults  and  business  and  industry.  Federal  funds  have  been  used  to  operate 
a  SinsJe  Parent/Komemakir  Program  which  is  Jointly  sponsor. .  by  the  Vo-Tech  and 
Displaced  Homemakers  of  York  and  serves  approximately  s'  enty-five  people  per  year. 
S21.650  in  federal  fundins  has  been  received  for  the  ci-eation  of  a  personal  co:r,puter/ 
autocad  training  lab  which  will  be  used  to  familiarize  area  employees/students  with  vhe 
personal  computer,  computer  assisted  drafting  and  other  computer  related  course^. 

Without  the  assistance  of  federal  funding,  many  of  these  prograi^s  would  have  to 
be  severely  curtailed  or  eliiLinated.  It  would  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
provide  all  of  the  equipment  and  programs  necessary  to  Provide  the  best  learning 
environrr.ent  possible  and  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  labor  market  upon  graduation. 
AS  the  re-authorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  being  considered.  I  woulc 
propose  the  following  .ecor.mendations: 
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1.  provide  illexibiluy  to  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  local  school 
districts  for  adjusting  the  federal  allocation  of  funds  between  special  needs 
.^pulations  and  general  prograit  iraprovements  according  to  local  needs. 

2.  Simplify  the  local  application  process  to  ease  the  administrative  burden 
of  lederally  funded  prograir«  and  provide  a  less  corplex  method  of  utilizing  m-house 
matching  funds  for  areas  requiring  a  local  catch,  pecially  for  projects  addressing  the 
special  needs  population. 

3.  Encourage  donations  from  local  lndustr>'.  including  training  equipments  to 
be  used  as  local  matching  funds  for  federal  projects. 

4.  Encourage  the  Interaction  of  basic  skills  Instrucuon  with  the  vocational 
education  program  and  articulation  links  with  post-secondary  programs. 

5.  Make  provisions  for  area  vocational-technical  schools  to  hire  industry 
Education  Coortlinatorf  if  needed,  through  adult  education  allocations  without  the 
reqjiirements  of  a  local  match. 

6.  Provide  opportunities  for  funding  of  competitive  projects  if  there  i<;  a 
definite  m  for  a  particular  item,  even  though  a  sir-ilar  project  mav  not  have  operated 
the  year  before. 

7.  Provide  for  an  mcjeased  authorization  of  funding. 
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Mr.  GooDUNG.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Dr.  Bollinger.  Your  statement  is  quite  an 
indictment  of  the  current  system  of  providing  the  vocational  educa- 
tion money  to  a  district  such  as  yours.  I  am  wonderine  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  size  of  the  district  that  creates  the  problem,  because 
obviously  there  would  be  more  flexibility  with  a  district  much 
larger. 

I  see  that  there  are  other  school  districts  nearby.  Have  you 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  providing  some  mechanism,  or  seeking 
a  consortium  of  districts  as  a  means  of  obtaining  greater  flexibil- 
ity? Or  do  ycu  insist  that  the  law  itself  is  the  problem,  and  should 
be  amended? 

Dr.  BOLUNGER.  I  think  that  first  of  all  in  addressing  the  consorti- 
um aspect,  and  then  secondly  I  would  address  the  smallness, 
whether  that  is  the  issue. 

Adams  County  had,  at  one  time,  tried  to  cooperatively  work  out 
a  vocational  technical  school  throughout  the  citizens  of  the  county, 
and  it  did  not  come  to  fruitation.  So,  at  the  present  time,  and 
through  the  n  ent  past,  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  benefits 
of  a  vocational  technical  school. 

So,  that  is  what  we  do  have  to  work  with  at  the  present  time  to 
prepare  students  for  vocational  education. 

In  looking  at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  with  other  counties  that 
do  not  have  vocational  technical  schools,  there  are  others.  We  are 
not  the  only  county. 

So,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  have  a  consortium,  and  we  do 
try  to  coordinate  activities  throughout  the  county  as  much  as  we 
can.  . 

In  regard  io  tne  second  question,  is  it  the  smallness  of  tr 
school?  I  would  say,  from  what  I  hear  from  the  superintendents  at 
meetings,  both  in  Adams,  York  and  other  counties,  it  is  not  the 
smallness  of  the  school  districts  that  caused  this  problem. 

In  fact,  in  preparation  for  today  I  have  met  with  our  regiona  vo- 
cational director  from  the  state  level,  and  he  has  indicated  to  me 
the  same  ^^ituation  occurs  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  what  I 
havo  given  to  you  is  somewhat  of  a  representative  example  of 
many  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  per  student 
amouiiC  that  filters  down  is  very  minimal,  and  then  with  the 
number  of  requirements  it  really  frustrates  us. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the 
point,  or  to  dismiss  altogether  some  of  the  criticisms  that  you  have 
made.  Obviously,  I  would  certainly  agree  that  there  is  room  for 
some  criticism,  and  I  would  certainly  reassure  you  that  we  will 
consider  the  various  points  of  criticism  that  vou  have  addressed. 

I  think  they  were  well  stated,  and  apart  from  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict, I  believe  that  many  of  them  should  be  addressed 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  over 
critical,  but  we  felt  you  needrni  to  have  specifics. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  we  do  not  mind  criticism. 
Mr.  GoODUNG.  Mr.  Gunderson? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Two  questions.  First  of  all,  without  going  into 
detail  in  the  interest  of  time,  are  we  correct  in  saying  that  this  al- 
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ternate  year  funding  is  a  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
decision  here  in  Pennsylvania?  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  Yes,  that  is  a  state  approach  to  try  to  correct  the 
smallness  of  the  funding  that  comes  through  to  the  schools,  be- 
cause Gettysburg's  amount  looks  large  compared  to  a  lot  of  school 
districts,  and  those  school  districts  get  something  like  $800.00. 

So  that  one  department  can  have  that  much  they  alternate  it 
every  other  year.  Otherwise  you  would  split  $800.00.  Normally  it  is 
three  ways  because  there  is  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  busi- 
ness education.  So,  with  that  small  of  an  amount  it  does  not  allow 
for  very  substantial  pieces  of  equipment. 

That  was  why  most  school  districts  will  be  receiving  every  two 
years  from  the  state,  and  a  number  of  school  districts  have  already 
done  that  a  few  years  ago  within  their  own  school  district  to  try 
and  correct  that  problem.  So  now  that  the  state  has  done  it,  it  is 
multiplied  the  problem. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  You  have  a  friend  here  who  comes  from  rural 
Wisconsin,  and  an  equally  small  school  district. 

The  last  time  we  reauthorized  we  made  m^or  attempts  at  the 
paperwork  requirements  because  I  frankly  had  a  lot  of  school  dis- 
tricts who  iust  did  not  participate  in  the  Federal  program.  I 
thou|fht  we  had  solved  most  of  those. 

It  13  clear  that  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  check  wi^h  my 
school  administrators  to  see  if  they  feel  the  same  way  you  do. 

But,  vou  know,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  really  what  we 
ought  be  doing  in  many  areas  of  education,  and  here  is  perhaps 
one  of  tne  classic  examples,  is  we  ought  to  set  the  goals  and  stand- 
ards for  achievement  at  the  Federal  level.  Above  and  beyond  that 
we  ought  to  turn  it  totally  over  to  you. 

Now,  we  would  obviously  have  some  compliance  mechanisms 
here  through  the  Department  of  Education,  and  perhaps  I  am 
domg  wishful  thinking. 

How  would  you  respond  if  we  would,  in  the  area  of  secondary 
education,  say  that  you  must  establish  an  ongoing  program  of  edu- 
cational excellence  and  perform  academically.  That  you  must  par- 
ticipate m  the  preparation  and  training  for  a  high  technology  work 
place,  and  that  you  must  assure  us  that  every  student  is  given  a 
fuU  opportunity  to  benefit  totally  in  the  programs  available? 

Now,  with  those  three  goals  jou  are  off.  Would  you  respond  fa 
vorably  to  that,  or  do  you  think  that  perhaps  the  compliance  mech- 
anisms would  be  more  difficult  than  what  you  even  face  today? 

Dr  ^LLiNGER.  I  would  speak  from  the  philosophy  of  our  district, 
and  tha^  would  be  that  we  would  welcome  that.  I  think  that  we 
would  like  to  have  our  teachers  be  considered  as  professionals,  and 
our  administrators  working  with  those  professionals,  and  making 
sure  that  that  happens.  That  the  state  would  support  that  whole 
concept,  and  help  us. 

We  would  certainly  not  be  opposed  to  any  kind  of  accountability, 
because  students  are  our  business,  and  that  is  what  we  are  all 
about.  We  want  them  to  succeed. 

But  we  also  want  to  allow  teachers  the  flexibility  to  learn,  apply 
what  they  have  learned  in  professional  judgement.  Like  Dr.  Gilhool 
has  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  just  an  enormous  wealth  of  materi- 
al out  that  of  what  works,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  apply  it. 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr  Smith  and  Mr.  Apple,  any  comments? 
Mr.  Smith.  Those  are  very  broad  generic  goals  that  you  have  es- 
tablished. I  think  that  possibly  at  the  local  level  it  could  get  out  of 
hand,  and  some  districts  could  get  into  some  problems  with  it. 

However,  as  in  the  past-  when  the  State  Department  gets  in- 
volved with  the  Federal  funding,  and  then  further  reP  ^s  and  de- 
fines these  goals,  and  gives  us  at  the  local  level  some  e  defini- 
tion, I  think  that  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Your  goals  are  admirable  in  generic  content,  but  in  terms  of 
some  of  the  things  you  have  stated  I  think  it  leaves  too  much  jurisr 
diction  to  the  local  level  without  further  definition. 

Mr.  Apple.  I  would  basically  agree  with  those  comments.  If  it  is 
left  to  the  local  level  completely,  I  think  there  would  have  to  be 
certain  controls  built  in  so  that  it  was  monitored  properly.  Other- 
wise, I  could  see  certain  groups  not  being  addressed  for  maybe 
there  was  a  definite  need. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  It  would  seem  to  me,  and  I  would  encourage 
each  of  you  to  try  to  articulate  as  a  follow-up  to  this  in  a  letter,  or 
something,  that  the  real  mechanism  is  not  the  follow-up  regula- 
tions or  standards,  but  it  is  the  criteria  by  which  we  judge  achieve- 
ment and  progress. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  number  of  people  utiliz- 
ing the  program  that  should  be  our  mechanism,  but  test  scores, 
and  placement.  I  think  that  is  how  you  judge  whether  this  program 
worl^  or  it  does  not. 

We  have  had  the  experience  in  job  training,  and  some  other 
areas  where  we  have  turned  all  of  the  authority  over  to  the  states, 
and  they  have  created  mo.  e  regulations  than  we  had  previously  at 
the  Federal  level.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  participate  in  that 
kind  of  an  exercise.  .  . 

As  a  follow-up,  and  then  I  am  done,  I  would  be  interested  m  a 
response  from  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Apple.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr,  Bol- 
linger, that  the  state  mechanism  of  every  other  year  fundiiig  is 
new?  And  in  particular,  do  you  agree  with  that  aiTangement  or  is 
it  something  that  you  would  like  us  at  the  Federal  level  to  try  to 
deal  with  in  a  reauthorization? 

Mr.  Apple.  Just  to  comment  briefl:  on  it.  The  every  other  year 
funding  only  applies  to  individual  school  districts.  !t  does  not  apply 
to  the  vo-tech  scnools.  r  ii.  • 

Also*  any  school  district  who  does  op^  r  ten  or  more  of  their 
own  vocational  programs  would  not  be  aiXected  by  it.  They  again 
would  receive  an  annual  allocation. 

I  have  certainly  heard  comments  from  other  school  disuicts  thftt 
they  thought  it  was  goin^  to  present  more  difficulty  for  tl*::n, 
knowing  they  are  only  going  to  have  funding  every  other  year. 
Concerns  from  the  viewpoint  that  they  would  start  a  pi;»gram  this 
year  using  Federal  dollars,  next  year  v/hei:  they  would  like  to  have 
additioned  Federal  dollars  to  continue  thrl,  program,  they  do  not 
have  any.  So,  any  planning  that  they  do  with  this  has  to  be  done 
over  a  two  year  period. 

Judging  from  other  comments  I  would  say  there  is  concern 
across  the  state  with  that.  I  think  there  is  a  rather  mixed  feeling. 
There  is  more  money  up  front,  which  is  good,  and  most  are  pleased 
about  that.  But  then  when  they  recognize  there  is  no  allocation  for 
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the  followjig  y^r,  the  difficulty  is  there  and  some  are  struggling 
with  they  should  or  should  not  use  the  money  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Smith.  Jackie  CuUen  and  her  staff  this  year  have  taken  a 
look  at  the  aUocations  versus  the  grants  thai  are  available  on  a 
competitive  basis,  and  have  reduced  the  competitive  grants  and 
shifted  monies  over  into  the  allocations. 

I  am  one  director  that  feels  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  you  are  not  being  looked  upon  in 
terms  of  criteria  of  economic  conditions,  and  intercity  type  of  estab- 
lishments. 

Your  allocations  aie  based,  basically,  on  your  vocational  partici- 
/^i/ u       ®*®^v  ^  ^hat  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

1  stUi  have  a  problem,  as  I  stated  in  my  position  paper,  with  the 
setasides.  Simply  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  use  the 
handicapped  monies  because  of  the  consortium  that  we  have  with 
our  mtermediate  unit,  IU15,  and  we  use  the  funds  to  place  stu- 
dents ma  vocational  technical  school,  and  then  track  them  with  a 
coordinator  m  the  school. 

The  disadvantaged  funds  cause  us  a  problem.  As  I  have  stated 
here,  looking  at  the  setasides,  and  as  an  educator  trying  to  develop 
a  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  slow  learners  in  general,  when  I 
put  a  program  together  we  like  to  feel  that  students  can  succeed  in 
that  program. 

The  problein  I  have  is,  that  if  it  is  disadvantaged  money  I  can 
only  put  disadvantaged  youngst/^rs  in  that  particular  program, 
lhat  juct  does  not  make  sense  to  me,  because  other  youngsters  can 
benefit  from  that  mstruction.  People  that  are  handicapped  and 
people  that  are  identified  just  as  slow  learners,  that  are  not  labeled 
as  disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  I  cannot  put  them  into  those  pro- 
grams. ^ 

,„?*r-  G.^NDERSON.  I  do  not  want  to  use  any  more  time,  but  we  m 
Wificonsm,  do  not  cry  to  segregate  the  handicapped.  Our  handi- 
capped  money  is  uad  more  in  the  areas  of  counseling,  tutoring, 
and  special  asaistence.  We  try  to  mainstream  them  to  the  maxi- 
mmn  degree  possible.  So,  we  do  not  create  unique  courses  for  them. 

^ut,  It  seems  to  me  that  you  all  seem  to  be  suggestmg,  and  I  am 
not  sure  I  oppose  it,  that  in  terms  of  secondary  education,  if  we  are 
f£  ^  involved,  we  ought  to  create  a  voc-ed  block  grant  not  all 
that  difterent  from  Chapter  H. 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  I  have  heard  that  mentioned  by  my  staff.  Why  do 
they  not  go  ahead  and  make  it  a  block  grant?  That  would  be  help- 
tul.  1  am  not  sure  how  it  would  work,  and  I  do  not  have  any  specif- 
ics for  it,  but  I  thmk  that  has  been  mentioned  to  me. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Mr.  Martinez? 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  interested  in  this  problem  of  size,  because  I  am  not  sure  it 
IS  just  rural.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  my  district  there  is  a 
school  district  that  comprises  one  elementary  school,  which  has  a 
scjjopl  population  of  about  800  students.  That  is  small. 

Throughout  southern  California  there  are  school  districts  that 
are  not  contiguous  to  city  boundaries.  A  city  may  be  the  size  of 
your  county,  72,(K)0,  but  it  mav  be  broken  up  into  three  school  dis- 
tncts.  Anyone  of  those  school  districts  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
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30,000  total  population.  I  think  the  Richard  Garvis  school  popula- 
tion is  less  than  your  population  here. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  the  problem  relates  to  smallness  or  size? 
Not  being  able  to  use  the  funds  is  not  just  a  rural  problem.  But, 
that  it  is  something  that  we  might  have  to  look  at. 

I  would  be  inteiested  in  knowing  how  your  Gettysburg  school 
size  compares  to  the  state?  Is  it  in  the  middle,  or  bottom,  or  top? 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  In  this  intermediate  unit  it  is  the  fourth  largest 
school  district. 

Mr.  Martinez.  It  is  the  fourth  largest. 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  the  114th  larg- 
est out  of  505  school  districts. 

;  Mr.  Martinez.  So,  that  is  not  in  the  lower  50  percent? 

Dr.  BOLUNGER.  No. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Then  if  that  problem  is  likened  to,  as  we  suggests 
ed,  a  district  size  then  it  is  common  here. 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  I  was  a  superintendent  in  north  central  Pennsyl- 
vania for  four  years  in  a  smaller  school  district,  and  they  had  very 
much  the  same  problems  from  an  intermediate  unit  that  had  four 
lar^e  counties.  'Hieir  problems  were  very  similar  to  what  I  am  ex- 
periencing here  in  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Martinez.  SomethiniJ  was  mentioned  about  setasides,  and 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  serve  a  certain  population  with  certam 
monies,  and  it  not  even  being  worth  it. 

There  has  been  some  talk  in  Congress  by  people  who  do  not  like 
setasides.  But  somehow  we  have  got  to  target  those  populationa 
We  could  vfTite  language  that  you  must  serve  these  people. 

It  may  he  that  we  need  to  say  that  you  have  to  serve  them.  You 
must  serve  them,  but  the  money  shall  not  be  allocated  simply  for 
them.  It  would  be  lumped  together  to  serve  all  of  those  populations. 
They  must  be  served. 

Have  you  some  suggestions  along  that  line  from  your  experi- 
ences? 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  I  think  that  you  are  exactly  right.  If  you  can 
have  the  money  follow  the  child,  and  expect  that  the  child  be  given 
quality  vocational  education  either  in  special  or  disadvantaged,  or 
whatever  way  it  is  needed,  *^^hat  school  districts  would  have  the 
ideas,  the  exciting  teachers  to  carry  it  out. 

I  think  we  just  need  to  have  the  c^.c;ortunity  to  be  able  to  do  it, 
and  a  lot  of  school  boards  are  very  interested  m  providing  for  drop 
out  children,  and  for  vocational  education.  They  would  welcome 
the  opportunity,  also,  to  support  what  you  are  saying. 

I  think  that  more  specific  suggestions  than  that,  ^x)th  of  our  spe- 
cific vocational  teachers  in  vocational  ag,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
other  teachers  and  administrators  would  be  very  happy  to  meet 
with  you  with  specific  suggestions  as  you  are  writing  this,  if  you 
woula  like  us  to.  We  have  a  very  creative  staff. 

Mr.  Martinez.  If  you  provide  us  that  by  letter,  we  would  appreci- 
ate it. 

One  last  thing.  You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  on  page  4, 
about  cluster  teught.  In  some  of  the  hearings  that  I  have  held  in 
my  subcommittee,  and  in  some  of  the  studies  we  have  read  and  in 
some  of  the  information  that  has  been  provided  for  us,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  people  do  not  stay  on  any  particular  job  for  a  long 
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period  of  time.  They  change  vocations  quite  often.  Many  times  they 
eventually  end  up  in  a  field  completely  different  from  what  they 
were  educated  or  trained  for. 

But,  because  they  had  good  basic  skills  to  begin  with  they  were 
able  to  make  that  transition.  You  talk  about  that.  For  myself  per- 
sonally, this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  the  words  "cluster 
taught."  Could  you  explain  that  to  me  a  little  bit? 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  Well,  it  is  primarily  based  that  we  would  like  to 
see  basic  skills,  work  skills  kind  of  opportunities  given  to  children 
along  with  the  specific  instruction,  and  that  they  be  able  to  go  out 
of  the  high  school  and  learn  in  almost  any  area  beyond  where  they 
go.  , 

I  will  give  you  an  example  in  science.  Suppose  you  would  have  a 
student  trained  in  biology.  Then  when  they  go  beyond  the  high 
school  or  the  college  level  in  biology,  they  can  then  be  trained  in 
microbiology,  they  can  be  trained  in  genetics,  genetic  engineering, 
immunology,  many  fields  of  science.  This  is  the  way  the  area  of  sci- 
ence has  started  to  work  with  the  problem  of  there  is  just  not 
enough  time  for  all  of  the  learning  and  knowledge  that  has  to  be 
acquired. 

This  is  what,  I  thmk,  we  would  like  to  see.  Some  type  of  program 
developed  around  this  clustering  of  vocational  skills,  so  that  when 
the  child  leaves  they  can  be  retrained. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  something  very  unique.  It  is  probably  some- 
thmg  that  is  done  elsewhere.  It  has  been  referred  to  by  economists 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  has  also  been  referred 
to  by  futurists  that  have  their  degrees,  and  is  in  a  respected  area  of 
that  discipline. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  that  it  is  done  in 
certain  areas,  but,  it  is  not  universal.  I  think  if  we  start  moving 
towards  teaching  good  basic  skills  in  a  lot  of  vocational  aptitudes, 
then  they  can  go  on  to  almost  anything,  and  change  jobs  as  they 
would. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GoocuNG.  Mr.  Grandy? 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not  have  too  much  more  to  add  to  this.  I  think  you  have 
made  your  case  very  well  for  enhanced  flexibility,  which  is  the 
same  case  my  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  administra- 
tors have  been  making  to  me. 

You  probably  heard  rae  ask  the  Secretaiy  of  Education  about  his 
feehng  about  a  20  percent  shift  mechanism  which  would  allow  the 
states  to  change  the  designation. 

Another  concept  has  been  to  reduce  the  57  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment, the  Title  II  monies  which  go  to  Part  A,  to  50  percent  to  allow 
more  flexibility'  into  program  development. 

But  it  seems,  from  what  you  have  said,  you  are  arguing  for  a 
concept  which  has  a  basic  kind  of  agreement,  or  contract,  or  trust, 
if  you  will,  between  the  institution  delivering  the  services  and  the 
state.  A  contract  which  conforms  roughly  to  what  Mr.  Gunderson 
was  talking  about,  delivering  certain  services  and  franchising  cer- 
tain populations. 
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But  once  you  have  kind  of  worked  out  that  detail  between  your- 
self and  the  state,  the  rest  of  the  regulations  are  waived,  ib  that  a 
wncept  that  we  can  apply,  do  you  think,  /orvcKation^  education? 

Mr  Smith,  you  said  you  had  concerns  at  the  local  level^  that  cer^ 
tain  criteria  would  not  be  met.  But,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
could  kind  of  taUor  your  request,  either  ^^^^f ^  » 'io™?!*'*^! 
grant  or  some  other  mechanism,  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
Snd  some  of  these  -vhat  you  refer  to  as.  choking  F^eraJ  restric- 
tions, and  deliver  w  /ices  to  the  P^PJilations^d  not,  uxider  the 
pr^nt  system,  be  required  to  give  Wk  needed  Feaeral  funds. 

How  do  you  feel  about  that?  u  i.  t  „~ 

Mr  Smith.  I  would  concur  with  that.  That  is  basically  what  I  am 
eettiiig  to.  Presently  we  enter  into  contracts  with  the  state,  basical- 
ffif  fou  want  to  call  it  that,  in  that  our  allocations  that  come 
/own  to  the  local  level,  we  determine  if  we  are  eomgtojurd^ 
Muinment  or  i^'  we  are  going  to  do  cumculum  development  or 
Xtever,  we  idenTSy  the  go4  in  this  project  that  we  submit  to 

''"wfiSnti?^™  goals,  we  identify  our  measures  of  accountability, 
what  we  hope  to  attain.  How  we  implement  that,  that  retains  and 

TttJhl^our^pSUy  to  meet  the  goals,  and  the  manures 
of  accountabilitv  of  that  Project  wt)iin  th,>  confiivM  of  we 
have  stated,  and  it  gives  us  a  lot  of  lacitude  at  the  local  level. 

I  find  that  less  cumbersome  than  some  of  the  present  ty  pes  of  si^ 
uations  we  have.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  a  contract  and 
^reement  within  the  guidelines  that  wUl  be  established  at  the 
fSteS  feveT  sLe  of  tS  goals  that  were  outlined  by.  Representa- 
tive Gunder^n,  and  then  establishing  a  contract  with  our  own 
state  department,  I  think  at  the  local  fevel  that  is  somethmg,  as  a 
director,  I  could  live  with,  and  have  currently. 

Mr.  Grandy.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  t^  about  the  at-risk 
population,  which  largely  are  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  at 
fcSt  in  the  case  of  the  handicapped  student  you  ]^ve  parallel 
nieces  of  legislation.  The  Education  of  the  Hwidicapped  Act,  Chil- 
K  Han&ped  Education  Act.  Things  of  that  nature  which 
have  in  place  an  infrastructure  to  perhaps  require  that  service  to 
be  delivered,  the  Individual  Education  Plan  for  example. 

If  you  had  built  into  that  legislation  a  vocational  component 
which  the  chUd  could  opt  for,  then  you  as  the  P^^ider  are  jbhgat 
ed  to  provide  that  component.  But,  it  is  a  separate  Poo^  f /""^s^it 
is  a  dKferent  piece  of  legislation,  perhaps  does  not  need  to  be  com- 
mingled with  what  the  purpose  of  the  Perkins  Act  should  he. 

The  disadvantaged  is  a  little  tougher  to  define.  But  again,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  a  state  mechanism,  a  commission,  a 
Sol,  whatever  to  enter  into  these  contractual  relationships  with 
the  individual  providers,  we  would  do  a  lot  better  job  of  maxmiiz- 
ing  our  Federal  dollars.  .  ^ 

I  have  heard  this  now  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  lowa. 

Would  anybody  else  like  to  respond  to  that?         ,  _  ,  * 

Dr  BoLUNGER.  I  think  that  I  would  say  that  our  definition  of  a^ 
risk  is  maybe  a  Uttle  bit  different,  at  least  in  our  area  At-risk  do^ 
not  just  mean  har.dicapped,  both  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped. I  know  in  Colorado  that  is  the  census. 
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I  am  ti-ying  to  be  sure  that  you  understand  that  at-risk  in  this 
wea  tends  to  mean  those  students  who  are  involved  with  drugs, 
that  have  suicide  attempts,  that  are  involved  with  alcohol,  and 
many  c.  the  other  disruptive  youth  tendencies.  Those  we  are  not 
famihar  with  lai^e  blocks  of  money  available  to  support  some  of 
those  types  of  unique  at-  risk  situations. 

So,  I  guess  I  would  just  enter  that  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  let  me  follow  your  line  of  thought  here.  Are 
you  argumg  for  those  populations  now  are  not  considered  to  be  dis- 
advantaged populations,  or  they  are? 

Dr.  BoLUNGER.  I  am  not  certain  whether  you  are  feeling  that 
they  are  involved  in  the  disadvantaged  or  not.  But,  basically  a  lot 
of  these  lands  of  problems  are  possibly  involved  with  another  prob- 
lem, and  may  also  have  some  other  handicappmg  situations.  So, 
when  we  work  with  the  child  we  need  to  look  at  all  of  those  uni- 
quenesses. 

Now,  whether  or  not  that  child  would  be  covered  underneath  the 
handicapped  or  the  disadvantaged  money,  I  am  not  certain.  It 
would  tend  to  be  if  the  child  was  vocationally  targeted.  Is  that 
what  you  are  asking?  Is  that  student  covered? 

Mr.  Grandy.  Actually,  I  am  not  asking  that  specific  question,  I 
am  inaking  the  general  argument  that  because  these  populations 
sometimes  fall  under  parallel  categories,  that  it  argues  for  more 
flexibihty  m  negotiating  your  nr  i  with  the  state.  I  see  some  nods 
now,  so  I  thmk  we  are  agreed. 

I  am  feoing  to  yield  back  my  time  now. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Again,  I  thank  all  of  you  for  testifying.  If  you 
have  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add,  please  submit  it  since  we 
will  be  working  at  this  during  the  next  year  I  imagine  the  Senate 
will  not  get  arouna  urtil  next  year. 

While  the  next  panel  is  coming  forth,  I  should  mention  that  we 
have  Jack  Jennings  from  the  M^ority  Staff,  and  Andy  Hartman 
from  the  Mmority  Staff,  and  Jo  Marie  St.  Martin  from  the  Minori- 
ty otaii, 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  On  this  panel,  since  he  asked  first,  I  am  going  to 
start  with  Ed  Herr.  Ed  is  a  professor  from  Penn  State  University.  I 
have  known  Ed  for  a  long  time  in  the  area  of  counseling.  So,  we 
will  stert  with  Dr.  Herr,  then  we  will  go  back  up  to  the  top  of  the 
list  with  David  Dresner,  Jay  Roberts,  and  Richard  Reinhardt. 

If  you  could  summarize  your  statements  it  will  be  helpful.  That 
gives  us  more  time  to  ask  questions.  We  all  read  at  least  at  the 
ninth  pade  level,  so  if  you  hftve  written  anything  above  the  ninth 
grade  level  we  will  be  able  to  read  it. 

Dr.  Herr? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EDWIN  L.  HERR,  PROFESSOR,  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
Dr.  Herr.  Thank  you  very  much  Representative  Goodling  for 
pennitting  me  to  go  first.  The  problem  I  have  is  a  flight  out  of  Har- 
risbui^  to  Boston,  so  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  here  by  12:15  p  m 
That  is  why  I  am  sneaking  ahead  at  this  point. 
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Thank  you  also  for  inviting  me  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  with  some  per- 
spectives about  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

Although  I  serve  on  the  Advisory  Panel  for  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Vocational.  Education,  I  will  not  be  addressing  any  of  that 
material  here.  Their  report  is  forthcoming,  and  will  have  a  lot  of 
very  important  policy  recommendations  separately  for  the  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  acts. 

Most  of  the  substance  of  my  testimony  this  morning  has  to  do 
with  four  case  studies  which  I  conducted  in  Pennsylvania  over  the 
last  several  years,  both  at  the  state  level  and  in  three  geographic 
entities. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  my  written  report  is  a  document,  which  is  a 
manuscnpt  summariang  .those  case  studies  which  have  a  number 
of  tebs  associated  with  them  so  that  you  can  locate  state  perspec- 
tives, rural -county  perspectives,  medium  size  city  perspectives,  and 
large  city  perspectives  mora  helpfully. 

Given  the  limited  time  for  my  oral  presentation  I  will  try  and 
highlight  a  few  observations  from  my  written  testunony  in  two 
areas.  The  specific  aspects  of  vocational  education  Act,  and  then 
some  dimensions  which  relate  to  career  guidance  and  counseling  in 
the  Act  and  outside  the  Act. 

Firet  let  me  say  that  I  really  believe  that  the  Carl  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  is  making  mcgor  contributions  to  achieving  its 
twin  goals  of  equity  for  special  populations,  and  excellence  in  the 
vocational  educ^tion  programs  available  to  these,  and  to  other  pop- 
ulations. 

I  have  tried  to  summarize  state  level  perspectives  in  the  xr  i- 
script  on  pages  7  and  8,  of  the  tabbed  manuscript,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  deal  with  that  any  further  because  Secretary  Gilhool  obvi- 
ously has  made  a  lengthy  presentation,  and  the  sense  that  the 
state  operation  is  in  a  dynamic  state,  and  whatever  I  say  in  somo 
senses  may  be  somewhat  redundant  to  what  he  said,  and  in  the 
process  of  being  changed. 

With  regani  to  the  local  communities,  the  other  three  tabs,  sug- 
gests some  of  the  observations  tha  I  made  about  the  impact  of  the 
Per»ans  Act  on  these  different  types  of  communities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Act  itself  changes  somawhat  in  its  impact  depending  upon 
the  political  climate,  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  that 
community,  the  degree  to  which  various  vocational  educational  al- 
ternatives are  available,  and  certainly  the  communication  and 
trust  that  vocational  education  deliverers  have  in  a  particular  com- 
munity, VIS  a  vis  each  other. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  without  being  terribly  redundant  to  the 
previous  panel,  that  there  are  several  local  issues  which  continue 
to  be  obvious.  One  is  the  continuing  problem  of  match  for  disadvan- 
taged excess  costs.  That  continues  to  be  universal. 

The  need  to,  in  some  school  districts,  to  aggregate  funds,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  handicapped  and  other  special  education  popu- 
lations, and  then  assign  them  to  the  area  vocational  technical 
school  which  becomes,  m  a  sense,  a  magnet  for  special  education 
iwpulations,  and  therefore,  changes  the  instructional  characteris- 
tics and  requirements  of  vocational  teachers  within  that  context. 
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The  problem  of  providing  support  for  regular  programs,  for  at- 
risk  students,  as  well  as  separate  programs  and  separate  services 
forxlisadvantaged  students  continues  to  be  a  fairly  difficult  prob- 
lem m  some  cases.  ^ 

As  was  suggested  somewhat  earlier,  the  problem  of  annual  com- 
petitions through  RFP's  has  put  some  school  districts  in  a  very  ten- 
uous position  as- to  their  application  because  they  see  this  annual 
competition  as  puttmg  them  into  a  very  difficult  maintenance 
mode. 

.^^nally,  the  lack  of  support,  fiscal  support  in  many  districts  for 
mamtenance  of  prc^ams.  After  a  very  short  period  when  the  pro- 
grams, that  are  initiated  are  included  as  new  or  expanded  pro- 
grams, many  distncts  are  finding  that,  ^again,  to  be  quite  risky  in 
fiscal  terms,  and  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to.,  do  that  and 
mamtam  their  regular  programs. 

Having  said,  that,  let  me  very  quickly  go  on  to  a  few  other  obser- 
vations that  I  have  tned  to  make  about  the  content  of  the  Perkins 
Act,  particularly  with  extending  available  mechanis:fls  within  the 
Perkins  Act,  or  certamly  the  images  created  by  it,  if  you  will. 
^  One  IS  that  I  thmk  it  would  be  really  useful  to  the  Perkins  Act  to 
increase  its  emphasis  on  cooperative  vocational  education  activi- 
ties. Cooperative  vocational  education  activities  certainly  do  in- 
crease, I  thmk,  the  collaboration  between  schools,  and  business  and 
mdustry. 

They  are  increasingly  seen  as  a  drop  out  prevention  method, 
ihey  are  mcreasmgly  being  targeted  as  successes  in  vocational 
education  in  many  national  reports,  and  they  are  clearly  being 
seen  as  aome  of  the  multi-dimensional  programmatic  responses  re- 
q»"red  to  reconnect  at-risk  youth  with  schools.  * 

The  second  issue  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  the 
Perluns  Act  to  more  fully  emphasis  its  potential  role  in  training 
students  and  adults  m  emerging  areas  of  technology.  The  mecha- 
nisms are  already  there,  but  obviously  the  Perkms  Act  needs  to  be 
seen,  in  my  judgement,  as  part  of  a  broad  national  industrial  train- 
ing pouoy,  not  simply  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation,  however 
important  thai  is. 

I  thmk  its  capability  to  address  the  emerging  technol(wical  em- 
phases that  are  occurring  in  our  nation  needs  to  be  accelerated,  ex- 
panded, re-emphasized  if  you  will. 

I  do  think  that  within  that  regard  they  need  to  provide  training 
for  pr^semce  and  m-service  teachers,  particularly  in  the  trade 
and  mdustnal  area  needs  to  be  accented.  These  ic-achers,  in  par- 
ticular the  persons  bemg  caught  up  with  the  changes  and  new 
technology  m  the  work  place,  and  the  need  to  retrain  them,  I 
think,  becomes  a  very  critical  issue. 

^u^^  other  side  of  that  I  really  also  have  advocated  here 
that  the  Perkms  Act  might  very  well  accent  its  emphasis  on  lead- 
ership personnel.  Leadership  personnel  to  provide  both  intellectual 
capital.  If  you  will,  and  statespersonship  for  vocational  education  to 
break  down  some  of  the  stereotypes.  To  look  at  new  delivery  sys- 
tems to  heighten  collaboration  across  community  sectors. 

I  have  tried  to  point  that  out  including  policy  makers,  politicians, 
m^or  employers,  private  industry  council  members  as  participanta 
m  this  mtellectual  capital  endeavor. 
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I  would  also  argue  that  thv^  Perkins  Act  might  increase  its  focus, 
expand  its  focus  on  the  school  to  work  transition  process,  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  not  simply  what  vocational  education  does  in  area 
vocational  and  technical  schools,  for  example,  but  also  as  it  relates 
to  a  systematic  use  of  apprenticeships,  on  the  job  training,  and 
other  school/industry  partnerships. 

Within  the  area  of  apprenticeship  I  have  tried  to  ai^e  that  the 
United  States,  in  terms  of  its  participation  of  graduates  in  appren- 
ticeships and  other  direct  company  training  programs,  is  much 
behind  Europe  and  Japan.  I  would  hope  that  the  Perkins  Act 
might  think  through  that  issue  a  little  bit  more  fully,  and  attempt 
to  re^mphasis  some  of  the  points  that  might  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  appxcnticeships,  and  other  kinds  of  community  Sased 
entities  for  on  the  job  training,  and  so  forth. 

Oertainly  there  are  mechanisms  in  the  Perkins  Act  already  deal- 
ing with  the  use  of  community  based  organizations  which  point  in 
that  direction.  I  think  we  would  be  well  advised  to  try  and  acceler- 
ate and  expand  that  area. 

Certainly  the  area  of  basic  academic  skills  is  a  further  area  that 
needs  to  he  emphasized  in  the  Perkins  reauthorization.  Basic  aca- 
demic skills,  as  I  believe  the  last  panel's  discussion  ensued  with 
Representative  Martinez  I  believe,  suggested  that  the  new  emerg- 
ing technologies  require  basic  academic  skills  at  a  very  high  level. 
That  issue  is  not  receding  in  any  sense.  Obviously  international 
economic  development  and  competition  requires  literate  work 
forces. 

Therefore  we  have  got  to  increase,  I  think,  demonstration  of 
other  mechanisms  to  snow  how  basic  academic  skills  can  be  inte- 
grated in  vocational  education,  and  indeed,  on  the  other  side  of 
that  vocational  education  in  a  sense  rests  on  a  foundation  of  basic 
academic  skills  and  is  not  separate  and  independent  from  those 
issues  at  all. 

Skipping  ven^  quickly  to  the  career  guidance  and  counseling 
issues.  Again,  I  would  hope  that  the  Perkins  Act  as  reauthorized 
might  effectively  focus  on  the  needs  for  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  of  career  dance  and  counseling  personnel  in  relation- 
ship to  a  lot  of  th  .3w  Federal  initiatives,  including  NOIG  guide- 
lines for  career  Guidance,  the  Department  of  Labor  career  decision 
mcddng  material,  and  so  forth,  as  supportive  of  the  efforts  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Secondly,  since  choices  of  vocational  education  tend  not  to  occur 
in  ninth  ^ade,  and  beyond,  I  really  would  hope  that  the  reauthor- 
ization might  find  ways  to  provide  for  career  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, and  other  kinds  of  pre-vocational  support  below  the  ninth 
grade  to  help  identify  young  people  who  are  at-risk  of  academic 
skill  problems,  and  who  themselves  and  their  families  are  not 
aware  of  the  tremendous  range  of  opportunities  that  exist  for  them 
if  they  keep  their  options  open. 

Certainly  in  that  regard,  I  would  argue  that  the  Perkins  Act 
might  very  well  extend  the  Goodling  Even  Start  concept  from  the 
recent  elementary  and  secondary  education  reauthorization  to  vo- 
cational education.  Again>  applying  a  multiple  dimension  approach, 
if  you  will,  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  and  their  par- 
ents, to  increase  the  likelihood  that  parents  will  become  active 
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wu"^.  their  children's  education  and  career  development.  I 
that  IS  a  magnificent  concept,  and  a  terribly  important  con- 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Herr  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  ON  REAUTH0R12ATI0N  OF  THE  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Sub-committee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
York  Area  Vocational  Technical  School 
York,  Pennsylvania 

March  13, 1989 

Edwin  L.  Herr 
Professor  and  Head 
Division  of  CounseUng  and  Educational  Psychology  and  Career  Studies 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


•n^k  you  for  inviting  me  to  provide  the  sub-committee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Education  with  my  perspectives  about  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  My  name  Is  Edwin  L.  Herr.  I  serve  as  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Division  of  CounseUng  and  Educational  Psychology  and  Career  Studies, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Although  i  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
for  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education,  I  do  not  represent  that  body  her* 
nor  wiU  I  directly  address  any  of  the  findings  of  that  body  which  wlU  be  distributed  to 
Congress  in  a  final  report  at  the  end  of  this  month, 

Tht  substance  of  my  oral  and  written  testimony  submitted  to  you  this  morning  U 
primarily  a  result  of  four  majoc*  case  studies  on  the  impact  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act 
in  Pennsylvania  which  I  conducted  and  wrote  over  the  past  two  years,  mse  were  undertaken 
as  part  of  a  Federal  series  of  in-depth  case  studies  conducted  in  two  phases:  first,  the 
impact  of  the  Perkins  Act  on  state  poUcies,  management  and  resources  in  9  states  and 
subsequentiy  the  impact  of  the  Act  on  local  communities  In  5  states.  The  four  case  studies 
I  conducted  Included  one  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  Perkins  Act  on  State  poUcies, 
resources,  and  management  of  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  I  did 
Individual  cas  -'»dies  J  the  Impact  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
in  three  geographic  en    es  In  Pennsylvania:  a  rural  county;  a  medium-sized  city;  and 
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«  m««or  metropoUtan  area.  I  was  asked  to  summarize  this  large  volume  of  data  into  an 
MticK  which  along  with  analyses  of  the  Perkins  Act  in  several  other  states  (e.g.  South 
Carolina,  Texas).  wiU  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  Issue  of  the  Economics  of  Education 
Review;^  I  hav  enclosed  a  copy  of  that  manuscript  with  ^ome  tabs  indicating  pUces  whore 
particularly  relevant  cb^ervations  about  the  Perkins  Act  Impact  at  sUte  and  local  levels 
are  located.  Mucn  or  .>ie  content  of  the  manuscript  has  to  do  with  how  the  function  of 
vocatlonaJ  education  In  a  particular  locality  Is  affected  by  the  size  and  history  of  the 
community  In  which  It  is  located.  As  the  manuscript  suggests,  the  Impact  of  the  >rkins 
Act  van  i  depending  on  the  political  climate,  history,  and  vocational  education  alternatives 
available  in  a  specific  community. 

Finally,  as  a  past  president  of  both  the  ^nerIcan  Association  for  Counseling  and 
Development  and  of  the  Natione.1  VocatiGOt^i  Guidance  Association  (now  the  National  Career 
Development  Association).  I  have  Included  f    \  observations  about  how  the  Perkins  Act 
might  strengthen  career  guidance  and  cour  -^urtg  in  support  of  vocational  education. 

Given  the  Umited  time  for  oral  presontation,  I  wUl  highlight  only  a  few  observations 
from  my  written  testimony  in  two  areast  specific  ^upc.ts  of  the  Perkins  Act  pertaining 
to  vocational  education  which  might  be  modltied  cr  strcnijthened,  and  car  ter  gult^^uce 
and  counseling  in  the  .  -^in3  Act. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  the  Cari  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
is  making  major  contributions  to  achieving  its  twin  goals  of  equity  for  special  popuUtione 
and  exceUence  In  the  vocational  education  programs  avaiUblc  to  these  and  to  other  populatfons. 
I  have  summarized  these  gene-il  State-level  perspectives  In  the  manuscript  attached 
and  suggested  within  It  the  different  ways  tite  Perkins  Act  is  viewed,  either  positively 
or  negatively,  at  the  State  level  and  In  different  ypes  of  communities  and  how  it  might 
be  strengthened  to  respond  to  the  needs  experienced  In  these  different  settings. 

Beyond  these  observations,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  other  observations  about 
the  content  of  the  Perkins  Act  with  regard  to  vocational  education. 
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1.  It  YijulA  be  uMful  for  the  Perkins  Act  to  put  t  greater  emphuis  on  cooperative 
vocational  education  activities  as  a  relatively  economical  way  to  reach  larger  numbers 
of  students,  to  strengthen  the  collaboration  between  schoob  and  tHisiness  and  industry* 
and  to  serve  as  a  <Iro{>-out  prevention  method.  Increasingly,  national  commission 
reports  emanating  trom  various  vantage  points  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
have  supported  the  provision  of  cooperative  education  as  clearly  a  success  story 

in  vocational  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  major  element 
of  a  riulti'<Hmensional  approach  to  reconnecting  alienated  and  at  risk  youth  to  education 
and  to  work.  (Please  see,  for  example,  The  Unfinisned  Agenda,  The  National  Commission 
on  Secon<!ary  Vocational  Education,  198S;  Reconnecting  Youth,  Ttie  Business  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Education  Commlision  of  the  States.  1985). 

2.  The  Perkins  Act  might  more  fully  emphasize  its  potential  role  In  preparing  students 
for  or  retrainliig  workers  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  advanced  technology  in  the 
workplace  or  the  related  work  role  re-^efinltions  of  technologically-intensive  industries. 
Indeed,  the  Perkins  Act  needs  to  be  seen  as  part  of  a  national  policy  which  serves 

to  make  opportunities  for  retraining  more  even  and  acceptable  across  all  populations 
and  industries.  To  date,  national  policies  dealing  with  retraining  as  exemplified 
by  the  JTPA  are  seen  f  s  touching  only  8%  to  10%  of  the  work  force  and  typically 
those  with  the  most  jigged  work  histories.  Thus,  many  reliable  workers  who  have 
had  good  skills  that  are  becoming  obsolete  under  the  Influence  of  the  adaptation 
of  advanced  technology  or  other  changes  in  work  places  are  not  being  systamatically 
addressed  by  national  industrial  (trtining)  policy  or  encouraged  to  engage  in  training 
as  a  way  of  "banking"  competencies  against  the  time  they  are  needed.  The  Perkins 
Act  could  be  a  major  stimulus  to  such  outcomes. 

3.  The  reauthorized  Perkins  Act  might  Include  more  definitive  attention  to  strengthening 
both  pie-service  and  in-service  teacher  education  ^n  trade  and  industrial  education 

as  well  as  to  developing  leadership  personnel  in  vocational  education.  In  the  first 
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instance,  because  of  the  many  technologies  affecting  major  Industries  (manufacturing, 

health  care,  business  services,  finance,  transportation,  etc.),  teachers  being  prepared 

and,  perhaps  more  so,  teachers  In  the  field  are  having  difficulty  keeping  up  with 

technological  updates  and  finding  ways  to  transmit  them  to  students.  Vocational 

education  can  only  be  as  effective  au  Its  teaching  and  leadership  personnel.  The 

Perkins  Act  might  categorically  address  vocational  personnel  development  as  a  major 

emphasis  of  Title  IV.  In  the  second  instance,  the  Perkins  Act  could  create  summer 

institutes  or  a  selected  number  of  University  Centers  (maybe  8  to  10)  to  bring  vocational 

educators,  economic  development  specialists,  administrators,  private  industry  council 

members,  policy -makers,  politicians,  major  employers  and  other  actors  together 

to  consider  the  roles  and  practices  of  vocational  education  within  States  or  regions 

or  communities  The  Intent  here  would  be  to  create  "inteUectual  capital"  and  "statespersonship" 

to  plan,  to  bring  Innovation,  to  break  stereotypes,  and  to  heigiiten  collaboration 

across  community  sectors  to  develop  new  and  Imaginative  vocational  education 

delivery  systems.  Such  delivery  systems  might  provide  Increased  stimulation  to 

articulation  agreements,  2  +  2  or  2  +  2  +  2  plans,  across  educational  levels  in  which 

various  Institutions  work  together  to  provide  systematic  education  and  training  from 

the  cluster  approach  to  the  entry-level  to  the  technical  level  within  job  families, 

occupations  or  entries. 

The  Perkins  Act  might  increase  Its  focus  cn  the  school  to  work  trans  ition  process 
in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  more  systematic  use  of  apprenticeships,  on-the-job  training, 
and  other  school-Industry  partnerships.  The  Europeans  and  the  Japanese  have  placed 
much  more  emphasis  on  insuring  direct  connections  between  voc*.  lonal  schools  and 
community-based  programs  of  work  transition  than  the  U.  S.  According  to  &  recent 
Ford  Foundation  report,  "we  (The  U.S.)  have  the  least  articulated  system  of  school-to-work 
transition  In  the  industrlaUzed  worlrt.  Japanese  students  move  directly  Into  extensive 
company-based  training  programs,  and  European  students  often  participate  in  closely 
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interconn  .ted  schooling  a»d  apprenticeship  tratning  programs...In  Austria,  Sweden, 
West  Germany  and  Switzerland,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  leave  school  \;ithout 
moving  into  some  form  of  apprenticeship  or  other  vocational  training...High  school 
and  beyond  follow-up  interviews  with  a  representative  sample  of  high  school  seniors 
from  the  class  of  1980  (in  the  U.S.)  revealed  that  only  5  percent  of  graduates  were 
participating  in  an  apprenticeship  training  program  within  the  first  year  following 
graduation  from  high  school,  and  only  1  percent  of  graduates  be! rig  enrolled  in  an 
apprenticeship  program  three  years  after  graduation  from  high  school.  In  sharp 
contrast,  between  33  and  55  perctnt  of  all  those  who  left  school  at  ages  sixteen 
or  eighteen  in  such  European  nations  as  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  had  entere<i 
apprenticeships  in  the  late  1970*s  (Please  see  C .  Berlin  &  A.  Sum,  Toward  a  more 
perfect  union;  Basic  skills,  poor  families,  and  our  economic  future.  Occasional 
Paper  Number  3,  Ford  Foundation  Project  on  Social  Welfare  and  the  American  Future. 
New  York:  Ford  Foundation,  February  1988,  p.  23).  Therefore,  our  natioa.l  policies 
might  be  more  fully  directed  to  increasing  the  cooperation  of  the  available  vocatio..al 
training  resources  (secondary  vocational  education,  JTPA,  apprentice  hips,  military 
training,  in-firm  and  on-the-job  training,  internships)  in  a  community  sc  that  they 
can  complement  each  other  rather  than  compete  for  resources. 
Since  basic  academic  skills  are  so  important  to  the  productivity  of  workers  in  the 
emerging  occupations  in  services  and  in  manufacturing,  the  Perkins  Act  should  providt 
demonstratic  .  projects  or  other  incentives  designed  to  integrate  academic  and  voct^tional 
education.  The  nation  must  find  ways  to  increase  the  degree  to  which  more  vocational 
education  students  learn  mathematics,  writing,  advanced  science,  and  computer 
literacy  skills  both  to  be  more  fully  prepared  to  go  on  to  post-secondary  education 
and  to  be  more  fully  capable  and  teachable  in  the  workplace.  Vocational  and  academic 
education  need  to  be  seen  as  complementary,  not  independent.  Indeed,  many  courses 
or  curricula  in  vocational  education  require  strong  basic  academic  skills  as  prerequisites 
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If  their  content  is  to  be  learned  by  students.  This  is  true  of  courses  like  industrial 
chemistry,  electronics,  robotics,  computer-aided  design,  fluidics,  numerical  controUcd 
machinery,  etc.  Such  course  work  can  not  be  comprehended  without  high  level  basic 
academic  skills. 

The  Perkins  Act  might  include  the  suppo  <-training  centers  scattered  around 

the  nation,  particulcrly  in  areas  of  int'ustrial  concentration,  where  individuals  or 
industrial  representatives  can  return  periodically  to  receive  technological  updating. 
Such  Centers  might  support  teacher  re-training,  technical  content  of  apprenticeships, 
counselor  in-service  and  other  program 

For  the  remainder  of  my  observations,  let  me  turn  to  some  observations  which  are 
about  vocational  education  per  se  and  more  oriented  to  career  guidance  and  counseling. 
The  Perkins  Act  reauthorization  might  effectively  focus  on  the  needs  for  pre-service 
and  In-service  training  by  guidance  and  counseling  personnel.  These  specialists  need 
systematic  training  in  such  content  as  the  latest  trends  In  employment/career  development; 
thii  opportunities  and  content  cf  vocational  education;  techniques  of  Job  exploration, 
not  just  Job  placement;  barriers  to  and  interventions  in  the  school  to  work  transition; 
planning  of  career  guidance  programs  for  different  populations  using  such  documents 
as  the  new  NOICC  Guidelines  for  Career  Guidance  and  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Improved  Career  OecIsion-maWng  material. 

Since  choices  of  vocational  education  tend  not  to  occur  In  the  ninth  grade  but  earlier, 
it  :vould  be  extremely  useful  if  the  Perkins  Act  advocated  career  guidance  programs 
in  the  elementary  and  middle/junior  high  schools  (K-8).  Such  programs  should  be 
designed  to  identify  and  work  with  "at  risk"  students  and  their  parents;  stimulate 
understanding  of  future  opportuniHes  and  financial  aid;  and  reinforce  personal  competence 
to  learn  basic  academic  sWUs  and  keep  one's  options  open  rather  than  tnking  the 
easifcst  academic  routes  and  prematurely  foreclosing  academic  and  career  opportunities. 
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3.  The  Perkins  Act  could  extend  the  Goodling  "Even  Start"  concept  from  the  recent 
elementary  and  secondary  education  reauthorization  to  vocational  education.  In 
the  latter  sense,  additional  basic  educational  services,  career  planning,  mentoring, 
and  other  support  could  be  provided  to  disadvantaged  children  as  well  as  their  parents 
to  increase  the  likelihood  that  parents  will  become  more  active  agents  in  their  children's 
education  and  career  development.  This  kind  of  coi  iprehensive,  developmental 

model  might  yield  benefits  across  two  or  three  generaticns.  Such  an  approach  might 
also  include  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Foundation  Report, 
The  Forgotten  Half,  relative  to  providing  non-college  bound  students  educational 
information  and  other  support  services. 

4.  Within  the  Perkins  Act,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  field  to  Include  an  office 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education  designed  to  give  leadership  to  career  guidance 
and  counseling,  to  serve  as  a  collection  point  for  and  a  clearinghouse  of  data  about 
exemplary  programs  and  practices,  and  to  stimulate  modifications  in  pre^rvice 
and  in-service  education  of  counselors  which  reinforce  appropriate  theory  and  practice 
in  career  guidance.  Such  an  office  coulO  serve  in  a  liaison  relationship  to  counselor 
professional  organizations  to  mobilize  their  resources  for  planning  and  collaboration 
in  behalf  of  the  goals  of  the  Perkins  Act. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  and  the  attached  manuscript  are  useful  to  your  deliberations. 
Herr#14/mb 
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ABSTRACT 


The  implementation  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  is 
likely  to  differ  across  state  and  localities  depending  upon  history,  previous 
support  for  vocational  education,  organizational  patterns,  size,  and  resources 
available.  These  variables  and  others  ?.re  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
Implementation  of  the  Perkins  Act  in  a  large  industrial  state  and  in  three 
distinct  geographical  entities  within  the  State. 
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The  Implementation  of  the  C*rl  D.  Perkins  Act 
in  Pennsylvania 

Virtually  every  piece  of  federal  legislation  addresses  sccial  and  economic 
problems  which  reside,  in  fact,  within  States  and  local  entities.  Thus,  the 
problems  at  issue  tend  not  only  to  have  a  national  but  a  sub-national  politica!  and 
economic  context  and  a  history  of  responses  Into  which  federal  regulations  and 
fHnding  are  introduced.  Such  federal  requirements  and  support  rarely  occur  de 
novo;  rather  they  occur  within  a  stream  of  events  and  priorities  which  have  been 
precipitated  by  and  defined  in  State  and  local  characteristics,  organizations  and 
action. 

The  set  of  circumstarices  in  which  federal-state-local  interactions  take 
place  is  particularly  important  in  vocational  education.  For  more  than  a 
century,  vocational  education  has  been  of  vital  importance  to  the  nations  long- 
term  implementation  of  the  industrial  revolution;  to  its  international  economic 
competitiveness;  to  the  needs  to  provide  materials  for  war,  defense,  and 
consumer  demand;  and  for  the  structural  transition  to  an  information  economy. 
As  a  result,  the  mix  of  vocational  education  delivery  systems  provioed  by  the 
private  and  the  public  sectors  has  varied  across  time  and  by  State  and  local 
areas. 

It  Is  against  this  complex  of  historical,  process  and  structural  dimensions  In 
vocational  education  that  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  must  be  viewed.  Individual 
states  are  likely  to  have  unique  histories  and  contexts  relative  to  vocational 
education  because  of  different  resource  bases,  industrial  patterns,  educational 
structures,  size,  and  political  emphases.  Indeed,  It  Is  likely  that  the  Impact  of 
the  Perkins  Act  is  variable  depending  upon  history,  organization,  local  or  state 
support  and  other  factors  as  they  present  themselves  in  different  geographic 
contexts.  Put  somewhat  differently,  the  Impact  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act,  and 
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probably  other  Federal  legislation,  is  likel/  to  be  interactive  with  the  size  of  the 
State  and  its  history  on  the  one  hand  anc  the  size  and  characteristics  of  different 
communities  within  the  State  on  the  other  hand.  While  the  content  of  this 
article  does  not  allow  the  testing  of  such  hypotheses  across  states,  it  does  allow 
one  to  consider  the  validity  of  such  concepts  within  one  large,  Northeastern 
industrial  State:  Pennsylvania. 
Vocational  Education  in  Pennsylvania:  An  Overview 

Pennsylvania  has  had  a  long  and  intense  commitment  to  vocational 
education  and  its  delivery  through  a  diverse  system  of  institutional  forms.  The 
historic  antecedents  of  the  current  vocational/technical  education  system  are 
found  in  both  Pennsylvania's  large  agricultural  base  and  in  its  heavy  industrial 
base.  Bach  of  ihese  productive  emphases  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  content  of 
vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania.  Given  economic  shifts  affecting  family 
farms  and  other  agricultural  entities  as  well  as  a  serious  erosion  of  the  economic 
viability  of  the  durable  goods  industries  —  e.g.  steel,  coal,  high  volume 
manufacturing    In  Pennsylvania,  the  Commonwealth  is  now  attempting  to 
position  itself  to  take  economic  advantage  of  the  rise  in  high  technology  and 
service  Industries.  Given  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  vocational  education  in 
the  State,  this  transition  in  vocational  education  requirements  involves  a  major 
planning  and  coordination  effort. 

Organizationally,  lit  Pennsylvania  there  are  three  clearly  defined 
categories  of  vocational  education:  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult.  Within 
these  categories  there  exists  a  mix  of  820  public  and  several  hundred  private 
institutions  and  organizations:  e.g.  comprehensive  high  schools,  area  vocational 
technical  schools  (AVTSs),  intermediate  units,  adult  technical  education 
facilities,  community  colleges,  private  trade  schools,  apprenticeship 
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organizations,  community-based  organizations,  and  vocational/technical 
programs  operating  within  collegiate-level  institutions* 

Given  the  importance  to  the  economic  well  -being  of  Pennsylvania  of 
vocational  education,  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  State  and  local  funds  have 
been  allocated  specifically  to  the  support  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
employment  related  education  and  job  training  for  youth  and  adults  across  the 
Commonwea  th  regardless  of  the  specific  federal  frnding  levels  available.  For 
example,  from  Fi^al  Year  80  through  FY  8*,  as  Federal  funds  remained  constant 
at  8  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  vocational  education,  the  State  share 
rose  from  59  percent  to  63  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  vocational 
education  while  local  expenditures  decreased  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  from  3'; 
percent  to  29  percent  (Pennsylvania  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  1985,  p. 
*7).  To  illustrate  total  expenditures  in  vocational  education,  Table  1  contrasts 
two  points  in  time:  FY  $1,  several  years  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Perkins  Act,  and  FY  Zi,  a  second  year  following  such  implementation. 

Vable  1 

Contrast  of  Vocational  Education  Expenditures, 

By  Level,  in  1981  and  1986 

FY  Si  FY86 

$  '%  $  % 

millions  millions 

Federal                32  8  *0  9 

Static                  225  61  28«  64 

Local                 ii?  li  119  27 

369  100  i»43  100 

Sourcei     Pennsylvania  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  (1987), 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  Adapted  from  Table  X,  p.  *8. 
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With  the  implementation  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  in  19S5, 
the  Federal  share  of  vocational  education  expenditures  increased  to 
approximately  9  percent  of  the  total  In  FY  86,  local  expenditures  decreased  to 
$119  million,  27  percent  of  the  total.  The  state  expenditures  for  vocational 
education  programs  in  FY  86  included  $28*  million  of  which  the  following  were 
State  categorical  funds  particularly  pertinent  to  various  providons  of  the  Perkins 
Act  (Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  1986,  p.  12), 

Single  Parent  and  Homemaker  Programs        $  850,000 
Sex  Equity  200,000 
Curriculum  Development  Programs  250,000 
Personnel  Development  Programs  1,100,000 
Shifts  have  occurred  over  time  in  the  location  and  use  of  vocational 
education  and  in  tr.e  demographics  of  the  special  needs  populations  enrolled*  For 
example,  vocational  educe tion  enrollments  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  public 
school  enrollment  (grades  10-12)  declined  for  the  third  straight  year  in  1985-86  in 
Pennsylvania,  dropping  from  a  high  of  53.2  percent  in  1982-83  to  **.I  percent  in 
1985-86.  Postsecondary  vocational  educat'    enrollments  began  to  decline 
slightly  in  FY  86  although  total  enrollments  in  that  year  were  some  90,0*0  as 
compared  to  75,381  in  FY  82.  Adult  vocational  education  enrollments  increased 
by  10  percent  between  198*-85  and  1985-86.  (Pennsylvania  Council  on  Vocational 
Studies,  1987). 

Of  particular  interest  within  the  context  of  the  equity  and  accecs  concerns 
of  the  Perkins  Act  is  the  change  in  the  composition  of  the  special  populations 
currently  being  served  by  vocational  education  at  all  levels.  In  total,  special 
population  enrollments  have  declined  over  the  past  decade  although  the  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  being  served  have  increased  significantly. 
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Table  2  reports  such  comparative  data  using  1977-78  and  1985-86  for  purposej  of 
contrast.  As  indicated,  numbers  of  females  and  minority  members  have  declined 
in  vocational  education  rn  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  10  years  but  the  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  have  grown<, 

Tabic  2 
Vocational  Education 
Special  Population  Enrollments  at  all  Levels 
1977-78  and  1985-86 


1977-78  1985-86 

Female             212,079  185,952 

Minority            56,390  (f7,632 

Disadvantaged     37,0*8  70,219 

Handicapped       ll,63o  18,618 


Given  the  importance  to  Pennsylvania  of  strong  vocational  education 
programs  it  Is  clear  that  both  the  p^f/olations  seeking  vocational  education  and 
the  levels  at  which  it  is  being  offered  are  now  undergoing  rapid  and  dynamic 
change. 

Vocational  Education,  Educationcl  Reform,  and  Program  Collaboration 

Although  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  analysis,  it  is  important  to  npte 

f 

that  Pennsylvania  like  m^ny  other  states  has  been  substantially  Involved  In  / 
education  reform  in  the  Staters  schools,  and  in  developing  cooperation  amoig  all 
employment  and  training  programs.  In  1984,  a  state  initiative  entitled,  **A  plan 
for  Strengthening  the  Vocational  Technical  System**  directed  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  to  develop  new  standards  for  vocational  education 
Including  program  approval  standards  for  secondary  vocational  schools  which 
take  into  account  ii^  needs  of  :he  local  labor  market.  Legislative  actions  were 
sought  to  provide  incentives  to  schools  which  met  Identified  placement  goals.  A 
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priority  conceio  of  the  State  government  became  coordination  among 
educational  institutions  offering  vocational-technicai  courses  at  all  levels,  as 
well  as  amon^  other  state  and  federal  programs  which  provide  job  training 
leading  to  employment.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  developed  major 
efforts  to  mainstream  handicapped  children  into  vocational  education.  A  var'ety 
of  regulatory  changes  have  been  put  in  place  to  facilitate  curriculum  changes 
which  focus  on  the  strengthening  of  basic  academic  skills  for  ali  students.  State- 
wide curriculum  models  that  integrate  technological  literacy  into  vocational  and 
prc-vocational  curriculum  have  been  designed  and  implemented.  In  1985-S6,  the 
state  legislature  provided  $27  milMon  for  the  purchase  of  state-of-the-art  tools 
and  equipment  used  in  vocational  education  programs,  in  area  vocational 
technical  sci  ools,  comprehensive  high  schools  and  community  colleges. 

On  the  employment  and  training  side  of  the  equation,  the  state  legislature 
has  provided  incrementally  increasing  funding  for  Customized  Job  Training  as 
one  of  several  economic  development  initiatives.  Planning  is  underway  to 
improve  coordination  and  the  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  facilities  and 
financial  resources  on  behalf  of  adult  vocational  education.  Emphases  on 
increasing  the  interactions  among  economic  development  program s-<-e.g., 
vocational  education,  Joint  Training  Partnership  Act  (3TPA),  Customized  Job 
Training  (C3T)— have  become  state  policy.  Crowing  interest  in  expanding  the 
post-secondary  offerings  of  vocational  education,  in  creating  articulation 
agreements  across  educational  levels,  and  in  achieving  expanded  partnerships  in 
vocational  education,  job  training,  and  the  private  sector  has  become  more 
systematic  in  planning  and  comprehensive  in  action. 
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State-wide  Impact  of  th^  P<>rkins  Act  in  Pennsylvania 

As  indicated  above,  \ue  Commonwealth  ot  Pennsylvania  has  If  ng  allocated 
significJMit  amounts  ot  state  funding  to  vocational  education,  to  special 
education,  and  to  the  interactions  between  these  funding  rerources  as  they 
affect  the  handicapped,  criminal  offenders,  single  p  ""ents,  displaced 
homemakers  and  other  "special  needs'*  populations.  Thus,  the  state  government 
has  ev<^lved  j.  complex  infrastructure  to  reimburse  school  districts  and  other 
eligible  recipients  for  services  which  fall  within  state  goals  and  to  reconcile 
excess  costs  required  to  achieve  such  purposes. 

Into  this  history  of  support  for  vocational  education  and  the  needs  of 
spe^.al  populations  as  well  as  a  context  of  educational  reform  and  economic 
development  has  come  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  Since  the 
goals  of  this  federal  legislation  are  so  congruent  with  the  State  priorities 
antedating  the  legislation  by  many  years,  the  history  of  the  State  is  supportive  of 
the  intent  of  the  legislation.  However,  in  part  because  of  the  size  and  prior 
commitment  to  many  of  the  targeted  populations  in  the  Perkins  Act,  state 
officials  have  been  ambivalent  about  the  impact  of  some  of  its  provisions.  Table 
3  reports  the  positive  and  the  negative  effects  of  the  Perkins  Act  from  State 
perspectives. 
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Table  3 

A  Sumfpary  of  Perceptions  of  Positive  and  Negative  Effects  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act 
Upon  State-Level  Vocational  Education  in  Pennsylvania 


Positive 

Neither  the  7  percent  limitatior<  on  State  administrative  costs  nor  the  20  percent 
limitation  on  State  retention  of  funds  from  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  have  caused 
major  problem^  for  the  State  Education  Authority. 

The  reconstituted  and  smaller  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
has  become  a  fuller  working  partner  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
components  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  charged  with 
implementing  the  Perkins  Act. 

The  planning  anu  .  eview  requirement '  of  the  Perkins  Act  has  effected  increased 
communication  and  cooperation  between  vocational  educators  and  3oint  Training 
Partnership  Act  staff. 

Allocation  formulas  for  flow-through  funds  under  the  Perkins  Act  have  been 
simplified  although  essentially  the  same  mechanisms  for  allocated  and  non- 
allocated  funds  are  being  used  as  in  previous  vocational  education  legislation. 

Negative 

The  primary  problem  with  the  Perkins  legislation  is  the  Title  HA  requirements 
for  matching  of  excesr  costs.  Definitions  of  excess  costs  are  difficult, 
particularly  in  the  disadvantaged  set-aside  and  in  the  criminal  offenders  set- 
aside.  Postsecondayy  institutions  have  particular  difficulty  in  identifying  and 
tracking  disadvantagecJ  and  handicapped  persons,  formulating  excess  costs  and 
matching  them.  ,v.ost  State  officials  believe  that  if  the  Federal  government 
were  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  additional  costs  of  serving  target  populations 
rather  than  creating  the  m  *d  for  matches  and  definition  of  excess  costs,  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  leverage  State  and  local  funds. 

While  State  officials  believe  that  the  li.tent  of  Title  IIB  to  improve  programs  Is 
laudable,  the  Congress  would  make  a  greater  Impact  by  specifying  its  priorities 
more  '•learly  in  curriculum  development,  personnel  training  and  research  rather 
than  i  I  each  State  decide  whether  or  not  to  fund  such  areas.  Since  Pennsylvania 
has  for  some  time  before  the  Perkins  Act  committed  funds  to  program 
improvement.  State  officials  have  come  to  believe  that  program  Improvement 
requires  curriculum  development,  personnel  training,  researcii  and  other  aspects 
of  Title  nB  to  be  seen  as  interdependent  elements  of  program  improvement,  not 
a  collection  of  independent  eithcr/or  elements. 
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Negative 


Some  State  officials  are  concerned  that  the  matching  and  excess  costs  provisions 
of  the  Perkins  Act  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Codecs 
accounting,  timing,  excess  costs  reconciliation  and  reimbursement  provisions. 
Therefore,  the  Perkins  Act  has  disrupted  a  State  funding  and  priority-settine 
infrastructure  which  was  already  working  welh 

There  is  a  sense  among  State  officials  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  yet 
clarified  its  accountability  or  evaluation  expectations  for  the  Perkins  Act. 
Expected  input  and  accountability  outcomes  are  still  vague  in  Federal 
requirements. 

The  prescriptiveness  and  structure  of  Title  IIA  of  the  Perkins  Act  seems  to  be  in 
sharp  contrast  to  that  which  is  evident  in  such  fi.deral  legislation  as  the 
Educational  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act.  In  a  State  with  the  major 
commitments  to  planning  for  and  funding  of  vocational  education,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  mere  flexibility  in  Title  IIA  would  enhance  the  effective 
integration  of  State  and  Federal  resources. 

As  the  Perkins  Act  attempts  to  bring  two  large  systems  of  vocational  education 
and  employment-related  training  {3TPA)  together,  there  are  issues  of 
performance  orientation,  power,  control,  coordination  and  leadership  yet  to  be 
fully  resolved. 

While  it  is  not  possible  within  this  article  to  compare  the  perceptions  oi 
the  impact  of  the  Perkins  Act  on  vocational  education  with  those  of  other  states, 
it  is  Hkely  that  they  would  not  all  be  the  same.  The  perceptions  of  the 
difficulties  of  finding  funds  to  match  federal  excess  costs  for  the  disadvantaged 
sf    .side  and  defining  such  excess  costs  is  likely  to  be  shared  across  many,  if  not 
most  states.  However,  in  states  with  a  different  history  ox  legislative  or  fiscal 
support  lor  vocational  education,  or  a  less  complex  vocational  education  delivery 
system,  or  less  effective  state  leadership  in  vocational  education  or  a  different 
or  more  stable  economic  base,  the  impact  of  the  Perkins  Act  also  may  have  been 
different.  These  are  researchable  questions  but  not  ones  for  which  extant  data  is 
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The  Impact  ci  tht  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  at  the  Local  Le/el 
Diversity  In  the  Provision  of  Vocatlcna/  Education 

Although  there  are  matters  of  state*level  history,  context,  and 
comnltment  In  vocational  education  whidi  affect  local  level  provision  of 
vocational  education,  there  are  also  Issues  and  perspectives  vhich  are  unique  to 
local  areas  whidi  reflect  aifferences  in  history,  size  and  vocational  education 
opportunities  of  each  of  these  entities.  These  differences  affect  the  impact  of 
the  Carl  D,  Perkins  Act  on  these  entities.  For  purposes  of  comparison  three 
local  entities  will  be  considered  in  regard  to  their  view  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Act.  The  entities  arc  a  rural  county,  a  medium  sized  city,  and  ot)e  of  the  ten 
largest  metropolitar  artis  in  the  United  States.  All  are  in  Pennsylvania  and  all 
have  majo"  historical  cc^nmitments  to  vocational  education. 

A  Rural  County 

When  one  considers  the  continuum  of  opportunities  for  vc  <t}onal 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  size  becomes  a  likely  mediatir.g  variable.  Clearly, 
there  are  economies  of  scale,  shifw  In  communication  patterns,  and  changes  in 
competition  for  available  funis  which  differ  with  the  characteristics  of  tha 
geographic  entity  under  consideration.  Consideration  of  the  Cari  D,  Perkins  Act 
in  one  rural  county  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  will  illustrate  some  of  these  points. 

In  this  rural  county,  there  is  a  total  population  of  1 13,629  persons  of  whom 
\\0f755  are  white  with  predominantly  northern  and  western  European  roots. 
About  2*Z%  of  the  count/s  population  can  be  considered  ethnic  minority.  Of  this 
group.  Blacks  (2,086)  represent  about  75  p^'cent  of  the  ethnic  Tiinorlty 
population.  According  to  19S4  statistics  about  20,600  persons  in  the  county, 
including  l,2K  persons  between  the  age  oi  16  and  21,  live  below  poverty  limits. 
The  total  unemployment  rate,  not  seasonally  adjusted,  for  this  County  for  Doth 
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sexes  is  about  7.0%,  although  differential  employment  rates  excess  across  sub- 
populations:  e.g.  youths  16  to  19  years  of  age  experience  an  unemployment  rate 
of  20.1%,  female  unemployment  is  about  8.2%. 

Against  5uch  demographic  characteristics,  a  major  point  of  relevance  for 
this  article  is  the  description  of  the  vocational  delivery  syitem  available  to  the 
youths  and  adults  of  the  county.  First,  there  is  no  Community  College  in  the 
County?  the  closest  Community  College  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  about 
fifty  miles  away.  Second,  there  are  no  proprietary  schools  in  the  County 
delivering  vocational  education.  There  is  one  Area  Vocational  Technical  School 
(AVTS)  providing  secondary  and  adult  programs  and  one  post-secondary  program. 
Licensed  Practical  Nursing,  The  school  is  currently  filled  to  capacity  and  has  a 
>*raiting  list  of  300  secondary  school  students  from  t.he  five  sending  school 
districU  the  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  serves.  The  school  also  serves 
approximately  im  adulU  per  year  in  a  range  of  short  and  long-term  courses. 
There  are  five  comprehensive  high  schools  In  the  County.  The  vocational 
education  offerings  of  these  schools  is  liniteJ  to  business  education  and  home 
economics  pi'os'anr,s;  four  of  the  comprehensive  high  schools  also  offer 
vocational  agriculture  programs.  The  comprehensive  high  schools  offer  short- 
time  aduJt  courses  In  such  areas  as  woodworking,  business  education,  word- 
processing,  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics,  foods  and  industrial  arts. 

Enrollments  in  vocational  education  in  the  County  continue  to  be  stable 
across  the  delivery  system.  Parents  in  the  county  are  very  supportive  of 
vocational  education  and  eager  to  have  their  children  participate  in  such 
programs.  The  County's  population  manifests  a  strong  and  conservative  religicjs 
emphasis  which  pervades  its  social  institutions,  including  its  views  of  education 
and  w  Jfk,  and  tends  to  demonstrate  a  strong  N^ork  ethic  and  an  appreciation  of 
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vocational  education  as  symbolic  oi  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  that  work 
ethic. 

The  flagship  of  vocational  education  in  the  County  is  the  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School.  The  Director  of  the  Area  School  and  the  Coordinator  for 
Adult  Education  of  the  School  serve  on  the  Private  Industry  Council  and  on  the 
Economic  Development  Agency  Steering  Committee,  Thus,  vocational  education 
is  actively  involved  in  planning  for  every  economic  development  initiative  in  the 
County  (e.g.  JTPA,  Customized  Job  Training),  Employers  as  well  as  3TPA  and 
PIC  representatives  also  serve  on  the  AVTS  and  other  vocational  educational 
advisory  councils  throughout  the  County.  Skilled  persons  from  local  industries 
comprise  the  Craft  Advisory  Committees  and  represent  the  occupations  for 
which  the  vocational  curricula  proviJ*  skills.  The  community  officials, 
employees  and  vocational  educators  know  and  trust  each  other  and  they 
communicate  frequently,  openly,  and  comprehensively.  Obviously,  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  community,  the  traditional  view  of  the  work  ethic  and 
vocational  education's  contribution  to  it,  and  the  lack  of  competition  among 
vocational  education  programs  for  students  and  funds  are  important  Ingredients 
in  such  positive  interaction. 

Size  of  community  also  figures  into  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  In 
the  County  in  other  ways.  For  one,  economy  of  scale  suggests  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  each  comprehensive  Mgh  school  to  offer  the  range  and  complexity  of 
vocational-technical  offerings  which  ca^^  be  concentrated  in  one  institution. 
Therefore,  the  ATVS  becomes  a  vocational  education  "magnet"  school  for  the 
County  a*  a  mechanism  to  provide  ?  range  of  courses  for  students  with  diflerent 
amounts  of  capability  and  types  of  interest. 
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Size  and  economy  of  scale  become  important  in  oth«jr  ways  as  well.  For 
example,  of  the  166  secondary  school  level  handicapped  students  in  the  County  in 
1985-86,  150  of  them  attendel  the  Area  Vocational  Technical  School,  This  large 
concentration  of  handicapped  students  in  the  AVTS  is  also  a  function  of  the 
pooling  of  the  handicapped  monies  set  aside  from  the  Perkins  Act  for  the 
comprehensive  high  schools  and  the  AVTS  and  the  reallocation  of  these  monies  to 
an  Intermediate  Unit  which  then  a^'umes  responsibility  for  the  special  needs 
students  in  the  AVTS  and  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools.  Thus,  there  is 
created  a  critical  mass  of  students  and  services  primarily  in  one  location  by 
which  to  maximize  the  impact  of  funds  available.  Put  anotlier  way,  the  amount 
of  funds  allocated  from  the  Perkins  Act  per  School  District  is  so  small  (the  range 
in  1986-87  across  the  five  school  districts  from  the  Perkins  handicapped  set-aside 
was  $666  to  $';f,293j  the  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  received  $12,130)  as  to 
be  of  relatively  little  impact  unless  they  are  combined  with  larger  amounts  of 
State  and  local  funds  and  assigned  to  the  Intermediate  Unit  which  can  aggregate 
the  County's  funds  to  provide  more  comprehensive  service. 

Although  there  are  *10  disadvantaged  students  in  the  County's  secondary 
s/^hools,  no  disadvantaged  funds  were  received  from  the  Perkins  funds  because  of 
a  lack  of  match.  Nor  are  funds  applied  for  in  the  County  for  sex  equity,  single- 
parent  homemakers,  criminal  offenders  or  program  improvement.  Other  than 
some  of  the  special  services  provided  by  the  Perkins  Act,  the  Act  is  not  seen  a« 
an  asset  to  vocational  education  in  the  County.  The  reasons  for  this  perception 
are  several.  Local  lunding  authorities  are  skeptical  of  applying  for  federal  funds 
because  they  are  seen  as  "seed  money'*  which  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
Further,  the  application  processes  are  seen  as  cumbersome,  necessttat'  ^  more 
expenditure  of  energy  and  resources  than  is  likely  to  be  gained  in  funds  received. 
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Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  goals  for  vocational  education  in  the  County  are 
local,  not  federal  goals,  and  therefore  local  resources  should  and  will  be 
available  to  achieve  such  goals, 

A  Medium  Sized  City 
Situated  in  northeastern  Pennsylv    ia,  the  city  has  a  population  of  5l,55\ 
persons.  Based  on  the  I9S0  census,  t       .rsons  living  in  the  city  are 
predominantly  Caucasian  but  of  diverse  ethnic  background.  Ancestral 
backgrounds  tend  to  be  Polish,  Italian,  German,  Irish,  and  English  as  the 
predominant  groups.  The  minority  population  of  the  area  is  small.  Only  \M 
percent  of  the  population  is  minority  and  about  half  of  the  population  is  Black. 
%hile  the  cost  of  living  In  the  area  is  low,  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  area  are  also  low  and  unemployment  is  high.  About  5.1%  of  persons  in  the 
area  live  below  the  poverty  line.  The  average  annual  wage  was  $li,«70  in  1985, 
In  1986,  the  unemployment  rate  varied  from  8.5%  to  10.5%  with  an  average  of 
about  9.2%.  For  youth  |6-i9  years  of  age  the  1985  unemployment  rate  was 
18.7%;  the  female  unemployment  rate  was  I  K3%, 

Unlike  the  rural  county  described  previously,  the  vocational  education 
delivery  system  serving  the  city  is  a  comprehensive  one.  There  is  a  large  Area 
Vocational  Tech'^ical  School  and  a  County  Community  College.  The 
comprehensive  high  schools  in  the  city  offer  business  education  programs, 
industrial  arts  programs,  and  a  non-vocitional  home  economics  program.  There 
are  some  15  proprietary  schools  in  and  around  the  city  which  offer  training  in 
automotive  skills,  modeling,  cosmetology,  business,  computer  operation,  weld  4, 
electronics,  truck  driving,  and  heavy  equipment  operation.  There  are  also  five 
other  higher  education  institutions  in  the  area  which  offer  some  post-secondary 
vocational  education  or  short  courses  for  adults. 
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At  the  secondary  school  tsvel,  the  AVTS  is  the  principal  provider  of 
vocational  education  for  the  city  other  than  business  education  which  is  provided 
by  comprehensive  high  schools.  The  AVTS  provides  one  post-sccondary  school 
vocational  education  program,  Licensed  Practical  Nursing.  The  AVTS  z.so  offers 
a  range  of  adult  courses  in  the  evening  and  apprenticeship  training  under 
agreements  with  two  unions.  The  AVTS  and  the  Community  College  have 
articulation  agreements  in  place  for  students  graduating  from  prop,rams  in 
drafting,  electricity,  electronics,  fashion  careers,  health  occupations  and  dental 
assisting,  mechanical  drafting,  plumbing  and  restaurant  practice/food  iiandling. 
There  U  also  a  cooperative  curriculum  effort  between  the  mVTS  faculty  and  the 
Community  College  in  the  areas  of  Robotics/Automated  System  Technology, 
Lascr/Elcctro-Optics,  Computer  Aided  Design,  developing,  managing  and 
evaluating  interactive  video  and  computer  assisted  instruction. 

Because  of  the  articulation  agreements,  the  AVTS  has  chosen  not  to 
compete  with  the  Community  College  for  Customized  3od  Training  Programs  and 
is  not  permitted  by  its  operating  board  to  compete  for  3TPA  training  programs 
because  of  the  performance  standards  for  placement  required  to  receive  cost 
reimbursement.  In  addition,  the  AVTS  has  relinquished  post-secondary  programs 
to  the  Community  College  and  to  the  other  higher  education  institutions  In  the 
area. 

In  order  not  to  Infringe  on  the  propiletary  schools,  which  are  principally 
schools  of  cosmetology,  the  AVTS  does  not  offer  adult  evening  courses  In  -^uch 
emphases.  In  addition,  they  have  agreements  with  local  cosmetology  schools  in 
which  secondary  students  enrolled  in  the  AVTS  can  get  some  extra  Instructional 
hours  if  needed  or  get  their  teaching  Ucense  ^rom  the  schools. 
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The  Community  College  provides  technicaJ  career  programs  in  a  ^ide- 
range  of  specializations  for  some  2800  students,  of  whom  19  are  minority.  The 
Community  College  does  provide  extensive  training  under  Customized  Jobs 
Training,  3  TP  A  and  Ben  Franklin  (Advanced  Technology  Training)  a,  pices. 

As  suggested  above,  the  providers  of  vocational  education  have  worked  out 
an  arrangement  by  which  their  competition  for  funding  is  minimized  and 
although  there  is  some  overlap  in  purposes  and  populations  served,  the  AVTS, 
Community  College,  comprehensive  high  schools,  proprietary  schools,  and  the 
other  higher  education  institutions  in  the  area  have  each  carved  out  a  niche 
which  other  institutions  respect  and  tend  not  to  violate.  The  mediating  variables 
which  explain  such  circumstances  appear  to  be  size  of  the  community  and  ease 
of  communications  among  the  providers  and  between  the  providers  and  the 
economic  development  and  employment  communities.  The  variable  of  size 
seems  to  be  interactive  with  the  level  of  communications  among  the  actors.  To 
wit,  vocational  educators  in  each  of  the  institutions  concerned  know  each  other, 
know  and  respect  the  particular  competencies  of  the  persons  and  institutions 
involved,  are  represented  on  the  economic  vievelopment  councils  of  the  city,  and 
are  fa  miliar  with  the  employers  and  Private  Industry  Council  members  who  need 
the  training  which  can  be  provided  by  the  different  segments  of  the  vocational 
education  community. 

The  use  of  the  Perkins  funds  for  handicapped  students  at  the  secondary 
school  level  can  be  contrasted  with  the  other  funding  available  from  the  Pe*'klns 
Act  by  stating  that  essentially  few  other  funds  are  applied  for  or  used.  Although 
there  are  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  distributed  throughout  the 
secondary  school  and  Community  College  populations,  disadvantaged  funds  from 
the  Perkins  Act  are  not  used  because  of  the  problem  of  match  and  excess  cost 
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definition.  Funds  from  the  Perkins  adu^t  set-aside  are  used  to  defray  some  costs 
of  adult  education  but  no  Perkins  monies  are  used  from  thf  set-aside  for  sex 
equity,  single  parent/homemaker,  criminai  offender,  or  for  program 
improvement.  Cieariy,  vocationai  education  in  tJiis  medium-sized  city  is 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  innovative  in  its  content  and  processes,  and  a  vital 
asset  to  the  community  in  advancing  economic  development.  There  is  significant 
and  continuing  local  funding  support  for  vocationai  education  as  well  as  the  use 
of  multiple-funding  sources  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  for  specific 
purposes..  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  those  of  excess  cost  definitions,  the  lack 
of  match  available  for  disadvantaged  students,  and  the  uncertainty  of  funding 
derived  fro,P  annual  iiFP-s,  the  funds  available  from  the  Perkins  Act  are  not 
comprehensively  used  nor  applied  for  even  though  the  various  providers  of 
vocationai  eoL-cation  are  eligible  both  for  target  population  set-asides  and  for 
program  improvement  funds. 

An  obvious  problem  for  the  secondary  schools  and  the  Community  College 
Is  a  lack  of  funds  to  provide  the  match  required  to  obtain  n>on>es  from  the 
disadvantaged  sct-jslde.  A  second  concern  is  that  program  improvement,  sex 
equity,  sin-le-parent/homemaker,  consumer  and  homemaking  funds  are  ail 

ributed  in  Pennsylvania  by  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP).  Jn  general,  local 
authorities  perceive  such  funds  as  uncertain,  as  short-term,  and  as  costing  the 
city  more  funds  to  write  proposals  than  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Beyond 
that  issue,  the  perception  is  that  since  ti,e  set-aside  in  ♦hese  areas  are  annual 
competitions,  maintaining  staffing  li  a  serious  problem  and  the  LEA  is  constantly 
at  risk  to  provide  program  costs  because  of  the  vagaries  of  timing  of  funds 
allocation  and  the  uncertainty  of  receiving  awards  through  the  competitive 
process.  A  third  perception  i,  that  different  performance  criteria  and  what  are 
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seen  as  contradictory  guidelines  and  assumptions  in  Perkins  and  in  3TPA 
legislation  tends  to  divide  the  vocational  education  and  economic  development 
communities  rather  than  unify  them.  Therefore,  they  see  the  federal  attempts 
to  constant!;  improve  or  innovate  the  system  without  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  system,  as  in  the  Perkins  Act,  to  be  counter  productive. 

A  Metropolis 

This  city,  one  of  the  ten  largest  in  the  United  States,  has  a  population  of 
over  1,7  million  persons.  According  to  the  1980  census  appoximately  980,000 
were  White;  638,000  were  Black;  63,570  were  Hispanicj  17,76*  were  Asian- 
Pacific  Islanders  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among  other  ethnic 
minority  groups.  The  Private  Industry  Council  (PtC)  estimates  that  35    rcent  of 
the  city's  population  can  be  defined  as  economically  disadvantaged  even  if  they 
are  not  eligible  for  or  receiving  public  assistance. 

Witfiln  this  context  the  links  between  vocational  education  and  economic 
development  are  numerous  but,  because  of  size  and  scope,  bureaucratlzed  and 
foriral.  Vocational  education  providers  across  levels    e.g.  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  adult  —  do  not  know  each  other  intimately  and  the  perceptions  of 
employers  and  sometimes  the  economic  development  agencies  tend  to  be  more 
stereotyped  than  informed.  For  example,  while  th<^  school  district  has  more  than 
twenty  innovative  programs  of  vocational  education  and  diverse  program 
offerings  available  In  skill  centers,  schools  within  schools,  and  area  vocational 
technical  schools,  awareness  of  this  diversity,  innovation,  and  quality  tends  to  be 
obscured  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  the  differences  in  the  amount 
of  contact  employers  have  with  different  parts  of  the  system  and  the  degree  to 
which  different  vocational  education  providers  interact  with  each  other. 
Therefore,  some  tensions  arise  between  the  school  district,  the  community 
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college,  JTPA,  and  employers  because  of  overgeneralizations  from  single  events 
to  all  parts  of  a  complex  system  or  misperceptions  of  each  other's  functional 
limits  as  these  are  prescribed  by  institutional  policy  or  rescorce  constraints.  The 
Private  industry  Council  (PIC)  does  not  know  in  depth  what  programs  are  offered 
in  the  secondary  schools  or  in  the  Communixy  College,  while  PIC,  through 
3TPA,  the  Community  College,  and  the  School  District  often  offer  programs 
with  the  same  names,  they  are  not  the  same  in  content  nor  in  populations  served. 
PIC  seems  to  be  operating  an  alternative  vocational  education  system,  comprised 
largely  of  proprietary  jchools  and  community-based  organizations  rather  than 
finding  success  in  efforts  to  use  the  facilities  and  personnel  available  in  the 
School  District  or  the  Community  College.  TI.e  explanation  for  this  phenomenon 
from  PIC»s  standpoint  is  that  the  overriding  need  of  the  people  they  serve  is 
immediate  jobs,  they  want  a  quick  turn  around  of  4  to  6  months  in  training  rather 
than  a  year  or  two;  they  do  not  equate  education  and  jobs.  Such  a  perspective 
may  be  accurate  but  there  seems  to  remain  considerable  room  for  more 
effective  communication  and  planning  if  the  economic  development  goals  in  the 
city  are  to  be  fully  served  and  no  segment  of  the  available  vocational  education 
delivery  system  is  to  be  treated  as  a  "bastard  child." 

Given  the  size  and  diversity  of  the  metropolis,  every  category  of 
vocational  education  exists  at  every  level  ~  secondary,  post-secondary,  and 
adult.  In  order  to  contrast  the  size  of  vocational  education  in  the  large  city, 
with  the  medium  sized  city  and  rural  county,  some  highlights  are  useful.  For 
example,  within  the  school  district,  there  are  32  comprehensive  high  schools, 
area  vocational  technical  schools  and  skills  centers  offering  vocational  and 
technical  educate    curricula.  On  an  annual  basis,  the  Private  Industry  Council 
of  the  city  works  with  over  1500  employers  to  develop  training  programs  and 
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jobs.  PIC  provides  training  through  sub-contracts  to  7I  providers;  over  3.100 
adul«  are  annually  placed  in  permanent  full-time  positions.  In  the  Yellow  Pages 
of  the  city  telephone  book,  there  are  27  pages  listing  proprietary  schools, 
offering  training  acros?  the  occupational  spectrum.  The  city  Community  College 
offers  six  major  vocational  curricula  leading  to  Associate  degrees  and  an 
additional  one  year  certificate  program. 

The  diversity  of  the  vocational  education  system  in  the  metropolis  is 
funded  by  multiple  sources.  Approximately  85  percent  of  the  school  district's 
vocational  education  offerings  are  provided  by  local  and  state  operating  funds 
(«2  percent  comes  from  the  District  budget;  58  percent  are  state  subsidies). 
Somewhat  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  vocational  education  in  th« 
school  district  is  provided  by  Federal  funds  (e.g.  Perkins,  JTPA)  with  the 
remainder  supplied  through  the  sale  of  bonds  for  specific  purposes. 

Some  categorically  funded  vocational  education  and  support  programs  in 
the  city  are  100  percent  funded  by  Carl  D.  PerUns  Vocational  Education  funds. 
Others,  most  notably  those  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,  require  a 
match  of  local  or  state  dollars.  This  matching  requirement  has  forced  the  school 
district  to  turn  down  Perkins  funding  in  excess  of  $1  mUlion  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  to  which  it  is  otherwise  entitled  due  to  a  lack  of  matching  dollars.  This 
condition  has  caused  the  amount  of  federal  funds  utilized  for  vocational 
education  over  the  past  three  years:  to  be  reduced  as  compared  to  the  previous 
vocational  education  legislation. 

While  the  District  has  been  able  to  match  its  one  million  dollar 
entitlement  for  handicapped  students  each  year.  District  per;.onnel  view  the 
entitlement  as  providing  roughly  ^0  percent  of  what  Is  needed  to  provide  the 
services  handicapped  students  require  and  to  keep  up  with  salary  increases  and 
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other  program  costs.  The  Community  College  also  receives  both  handicapped 
and  disadvan'  ^^ed  funds  from  the  Perkins  set-aside.  Because  oi  the  availability 
of  state  fundi  in^"  rhe  structure  of  the  Comm    ity  College  funding  sources,  it 
has  been  able  to  match  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  funds  from  the  Perkins 
without  difficulty.  The  School  District  has  been  auc  to  match  Limited 
English  Proficient  provisions  o£  the  Disadvantaged  set-aside  of  the  Perkins  Act 
through  a  special  budget  appropriation  in  the  School  District  budget  even  though 
other  disadvantaged  funds  had  to  be  turned  back. 

The  School  Di;   ict  also  receives  Perkins  funds  for  its  Adult  Vocational 
programs  but  is  constantly  concerned  about  the  status  of  these  funds  since  they 
do  not  hive  to  be  matched  but  arc  competitively  allocated  on  an  annual  basis.  If 
the  District's  proposal  each  year  is  not  competitive,  roughly  one- third  of  the 
District's  programs  would  be  affected.  The  uncertainty  of  such  funding  has  been 
experienced  by  the  school  district  since  it  now  offers  no  sex  equity  programs 
funded  by  the  Perkins  Act.  The  district's  proposal  was  not  judged  sufficiently 

^mpctitive  by  the  State  officials  to  receive  sex  equity  funding.  The  Community 
Coilege  h-  received  compe  titive  fund.ng  under  the  single  parent/homemaker 
provisions  of  the  Perkins  Act.  The  School  District  has  received  major  support 
from  Title  Illb  Program  Improvement  funds  for  each  of  the  past  three  ytars;  \he 
Community  College  has  received  minor  support  for  one  program  U  direct 
employment  training  for  adults.  The  School  District  has  also  received  major 
funding  for  work  witl.  Community-Based  Organizations  under  Title  lYA  ^nd  for 
the  provision  of  extensive  Te<  .  Parent  programs  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
niB.  No  other  institutions  in  the  city  have  received  Perkins  funding. 

It  is  quit*  icar  that  funding  from  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  is  very  Important  to  the  dty»  Both  the  Community  College  and  the  School 
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District  seek  to  use  their  entitlements  for  "-andicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students  as  fully  as  possible.  They  also  comp«?te  through  the  RFP  process  for 
other  Perkins  Act  funds.  However,  there  are  funding  issues  which  primarily 
concern  the  School  District  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Community  College. 

The  current  Perkins  Act  mandates  in  relation  to  services  for  disadvantaged 
students  poses  the  School  District  problems  in  using  the  funds  available  to  it. 
One  problem  is  that  there  is  not  a  state  match  for  disadvantaged  funding.  While 
the  Stale  legislature  allocates  suostantial  funds  for  handicapped  students,  no 
monies  are  allocated  by  the  State  for  use  with  disadvantaged  students.  In  the 
metropolis  which  has  continuous  financial  problems  trying  to  keep  its  regular 
programs  intact,  there  are  few  local  dollars  which  can  be  targeted  exclusivtny  to 
the  disadvantaged  for  purposes  of  match. 

A  second  problem  with  the  Perkins  mandates  for  disadvantaged  students  is 
that  Feoeral  policies  require  that  disadvantaged  students  be  served  separately, 
apart  from  regular  students.  Such  segregated  programs  cause  philosophical  and 
practical  problems  about  vWch  School  District  personnel  are  concerned  because 
both  the  problems  of  match  and  the  problem  of  separated  programs  have  served 
to  reduce  needed  services  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Ac    *ding  to  school  district  authorities,  the  law's  provision  th.at  only 
remediation  in  academic  skills  directly  related  to  vocational  subjects  can  be 
offered  limits  t  .e  Impact  of  remedial  effects  when  many  students  coming  to 
vocational  education  have  basic  and  wide-ranglng  deficiencies  In  academic  skills 
that  ca'mot  be  comprehensively  addressed. 

There  are  some  orher  important  matters  which  ar-  worth  noting.  Under 
program  improvement  p^'ovlsions  of  the  Perkins,  as  defined  by  P.snnsylvania,  tl.e 
two  year  period  before  a  program  Is  considered  no  longer  new  and  must  be 
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maintained  at  local  cost  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  School  District.  Further, 
as  a  major  urban  school  district  with  ail  of  the  financial  vagaries  of  keeping 
regular  programs  viable,  it  is  difficult  to  commit  to  the  uncertainx.es  associated 
with  competitive  responses  to  RFP's  and  \o  the  matching  and  excess  previsions 
of  the  various  set  asides.  If  funding  for  competitive  programs  under  the  Perkins 
Act  is  not  available  for  more  than  two  years,  the  District  frequently  cannot 
abs^w  J  program  costs  and  services  decrease. 

A  serious  problem  in  the  Perkins  Act  as  perceived  by  the  school  district 
Act  is  the  inability  tc  serve  students  before  grade  8  although  the  a^.tual  choice 
of  curriculum  and  courses  takes  place  in  Sth  grade  and  needs  to  be  anticipated 
and  earlier  special  prog-ams  put  in  place  relative  to  skills  remediation  for  and 
choice  of  vocational  education.  In  addition,  students  must  decidf^  in  the  3th 
grade  whether  to  go  to  a  comprehensive  high  school  or  an  AVTS..  If  they  choose 
a  comprehensive  high  school,  they  can  likely  get  into  a  Skills  Center  program  on 
a  week  about  basis.  To  do  so,  however,  they  must  stay  an  extra  period  a  day  to 
participate.  If  students  do  not  choose  the  AVTS,  a  full-time  school,  to  enter  ir 
3th  grade,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  able  Xz  enter  one  at  all  because  of  the 
waiting  lls:s  for  auch  opportunities.  The  iundamentai  point  is  that  unless  the 
IVkins  Act  allows  for  increased  pre-vocational  activity,  support  of  remediation, 
etc,  prior  to  Sth  grade,  thf^re  will  bt!  a  lack  of  assurance  that  in  the  future  a 
supply  of  students  who  want  to  be  in  v.c:  tional  education  and  can  perform  the 
skills  necessary  wiil  be  available. 
Conclusiofi 

The  inten  nf  this  article  has  been  to  discuss  some  of  the  state  and  local 
characteristics  which  are  likely  to  effect  the  implementation  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Act,  As  discussed  In  the  analysis  of  the  State  responses  to  the  Perkins 
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Mr.  GrOODUNG.  What  we  tried  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  panel, 
Mr.  Chainnaia.  is  have  a  small  business,  and  a  large  business  repre- 
sentative, and  have  labor  tell  us  what  they  think  we  should  be 
doing  in  the  area  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Drosner? 

ST..TEMFNT  OF  DAVID  DROSNER,  MANAGER,  EMPLOYEE 
SELECTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  CATERPILLAR,  INC. 

Mr.  Drosner.  ITiank  you.  Congressman  Goodling,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  hearing. 

Chairman  Hawkins,  Congressmen,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to 
the  subject  of  how  is  vocational  education  meeting  industry  needs. 
In  a  nutshell,  I  would  offer  the  remarks  that  vocational  education 
is  meeting  those  needs  the  best  it  can,  but  that  needs  to  be  much 
better  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  my  responsibilities  for  recruiting  and  training  a  work  force  at 
the  Caterpillar/York  Plant,  I  have  found  myself  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  the  ut'^'zation  of  community  resources  to  help  the  plar.t 
in  the  monstrous  undertaking  to  prepare  the  work  force  for  a  re- 
cently undertaken  plant  modernization. 

Chir  York  facility  employs  2,600  people.  We  were  very  pleased  to 
f^elebrate  our  35th  Anniversary  in  York  with  a  real  nice  event  at 
the  plant  last  summer.  That  was  attended  by  employees,  families, 
and  over  12,000  people  came  out  to  the  plant  to  wander  through 
the  facility  and  see  what  is  going  on. 

Many  of  those  people  were  very  surprised  at  small  examples  in 
the  factory  of  installations  that  lx)k  quite  unfaniiliar  to  them.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  if  we  invited  all  12,000  back  in  the  next 
two  to  three  years  they  vould  not  recognize  the  factory  at  all  The 
change  underway  at  r  facility  will  be  that  dramatic  and  that 
complete.  We  will  hr    ,  essentially,  a  new  factory. 

Let  me  just  give  ju  a  quick  example  of  the  change  that  is  affect- 
ing many  of  us,  all  of  us  really.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  plant  are 
machine  operators,  and  you  could  describe  them  today,  in  a  sense, 
as  people  working  on  stand  alone  equipment  utilizing  pretty  much 
mechanically  driven  mechanisms.  A  high  amount  of  tooling  and 
fine  adjustments,  a  lot  of  manual  skill  involved.  One  set  up  in  run- 
ning the  machines  then,  pretty  much  operate  themselves  with  the 
operator  tending  the  machine  and  checking  quality. 

I*^  you  will,  the  new  installations  will  require  the  same  operator 
to  operate  a  computer  numerically  controlled  complex  instead  of  a 
stand  alone  machine  mechanically  driven.  He  or  she  will  be  ( perat- 
ing  a  computer  numerically  controlled  machining  center  passing 
along  parts  to  a  turning  center,  maybe  a  grinding  center,  and  the 
entire  operation  linked  by  a  computer  integrated  manufacturing 
network  which  accounts  for  production  systems,  inventory,  quality, 
and  so  forth. 

In  addition  the  operator  runs  the  entire  installation  through  tei- 
minals,  e**;her  a  programmable  controU'^r  or  CRT's.  Now,  that  envi- 
ronment is,  and  we  are  convinced  it  is  a  productive  highly  effective 
manufacturing  i^stem  that  will  enable  our  York  fac'Hty  to  com- 
pete with  similai  manufacturers  anywhere. 
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We  are  also  convinced  that  the  limitation  on  our  success  will  not 
be  the  tools,  or  the  systems.  The  toois  and  the  systems  are  avail- 
able today  and  have  been  proven  as  effective. 

Our  other  limitation  on  success  will  be  the  ability  to  educate  and 
tram  our  work  force  to  effectively  use  these  tools.  To  do  that  we 
cannot  undertake  this  job  by  ourselves.  We  are  looking  out  to  the 
community  for  help.  We  are  finding  some  of  that  htlp  in  a  number 
ot  mstitutions,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  things  that  we 
have  recently  started  that  appear  very  encouraging. 

One  is,  in  order  to  prepare  the  work  for  the  advanced  technology 
we  have  mvited  them  to  upgrade  their  skills.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  see  dlO  employees  voluntarily  elect  to  acquire  skills  leading  from 
virtually  no  machine  shop  background  to  computer  numerically 
controlled  competent  operators. 

We  have  asked  vo-tech  to  help  us  with  thie  They  are  presently 
training  employees  through  phases  I  and  II,  which  is  fundamentals 
and  then  some  mtroductory  CNC.  However,  the  third  phase,  the 
hands  on  operation  on  state  of  the  art  is  in  our  own  plant. 

Our  machine  repair  mechanics  and  electricians  are  finding  them- 
selves at  Penn  State  in  either  selected  courses  for  mechanical  or 
electrical  engimering  technology.  Our  machine  repair  apprentices 
and  electricians  are  required  to  go  there  to  achieve  almost  a  full 
two  year  degree  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  trouble  shoot  and 
maintain  these  advanced  installations. 

We  found  that  all  of  us  in  the  plant  really  need  an  understand- 
ing ol  what  computer  integrated  manufacturing  is,  and  what  it  can 
do.  bo,  we  have  looked  around  for  a  lab  to  help  us  with  that  aware- 
ness. We  could  not  find  one  existing  in  this  area,  so  with  the  help 
of  our  general  offices  we  brought  to  York  a  simulator,  if  you  will, 
set  It  up  at  Penn  State,  and  are  working  today  to  try  to  enable  the 
community  to  have  such  a  resource  available  for  community  use. 
not  just  the  plant.  '  ' 

All  of  this  has  led  to  some  ideas  on  this  whole  subject  of  voca- 
tional education  that  we  hope  you  would  find  useful,  and  certain 
Picommendations  we  would  make  for  vocational  education  in  par- 

First,  speaidng  of  vo-tech  and  primarily  working  with  Roger 
Apple  s  people  here  m  York,  we  find  that  they  desperately  need 
n^ore  up  to  date  equipment,  and  effective  equipment. 

The  basics  of  manufacturing  are  really  not  changing  in  the  ad- 
vanced automation  world,  and  we  need  a  facility  that  can  effective- 
ly tram  people  m  the  basics  using  equipment  that  is  not  prone  to 
break  down,  or  just  plain  so  old  that  no  one  has  seen  those  before 
nor  will  again  m  the  private  industry. 

There  needs  to  be  an  additional  capacity  at  vo-tech  to  train 
adults,  and  to  help  with  educating  adults.  The  people  we  will  have 
m  our  modernized  factory  are  the  people  in  place  today,  and  we 
a  place  to  help  with  the  education  and  training. 

The  budget  presently  allocated  to  vo-tech  for  adults  is  not  nearly 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Just  an  example,  of  the  300  or  so 
people  involved  m  our  machine  upgrade  program  a  105  are  pres- 
ently at  vo-tech  nc  >  and  that  utilizes  their  facility  four  days  a 
week  on  two  shifts,  and  it  fully  utilizes  their  adult  education  capac- 
ity just  for  that  one  program. 
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We  also  see  vo-tech  lacking  behind  other  institutions  in  compre- 
hensive offerings.  Tjt  just  in  hands  on  labs,  but  also  in  the  broader 
base  of  education  and  training.  Facilities  like  Williamsport  offer  an 
excellent  model  in  ability  to  use  relayed  hands  on  training  with  an 
upgraded  classroom  instruction  with  further,  more  complex  hands 
on  training  to  produce  a  quite  high  level  of  skill  and  abUity,  which 
is  going  to  be  needed  in  the  automated  factories. 

We  have  a  few  recommendations  we  would  like  to  offer  to  vo- 
tech,  and  one  is  the  need  to  encourage  or  recognize  and  encourage 
linkages  between  degree  granting  institutions,  private  industry,  as 
well  as  the  vocational  institutions  themselves.  There  are  just  not 
enough  resources  to  go  around  and  duplicate  in  this  area  of  ad- 
vancing technology.  We  need  to  find  ways  of  sharing  expercise, 
both  hardware  and  instructors. 

There  needs  to  be,  again,  a  larger  appropriation  to  the  adult  edu- 
cation function.  Industries  cannot  keep  reinventing  the  wheel.  We 
have  got  to  be  able  to  utilize  community  resources  to  help  in  the 
education  of  the  training  of  the  work  force. 

Lastly,  there  needs  to  be  some  investigation  and  utilization  of 
more  non-traditional  methods  of  i:istruction.  In  our  modonized  fac- 
tory we  will  not  be  able  to  take  a  whole  department  of  computer 
numerically  controlled  machine  operators  out  for  a  class.  The  facto- 
ry literally  would  not  run.  We  have  to  be  able  to  reach  individuals 
as  individuals,  develop  instruction  systems  that  support  them 
wherever  they  are  in  their  area  of  expertise  and  knowledge,  and 
build  on  that. 

We  are  being  forced  to  look  at  some  i  aiher  startling  methods  in 
their  effectiveness.  Interactive  vidoo,  for  example,  is  helping  us 
today  with  simulating  CNC  machine  operator  panels.  Individual- 
ized computer  based  instruction  is  very  effective  in  two  ways.  It 
gets  people  using  a  computer,  and  it  also  challenges  them  on  an 
individual  basis,  and  we  are  seeing  great  strides  made  by  individ- 
uals in  augmenting  their  ki*owledge  and  skill  through  that  method. 

So,  the  one  thing  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  is  that  it  has  been 
an  extremely  rewarding  process  working  with  this  challenge.  It  is 
one  thing  to  linld  a  product  and  meet  production  schedules,  but  it 
has  been  quite  another  to  see  members  of  our  wor'  force  who 
backed  away  from  furthering  their  skills  because  they  were  terri- 
fied of  computers,  ard  not  sure  they  couM  interact  with  CRTs,  not 
only  do  that  but  then  blossom  out  and  incr**ase  their  level  of  under- 
standing and  skill.  It  is  really  remarkable. 

Age  is  not  a  barrier,  nor  ij,  we  are  finding,  previous  education  to 
an  extent  that  we  c^in  provide  that  as  we  go.  So,  it  is  an  extremely 
encouraging  area,  and  we  would  hope  great  strides  are  made  in 
this  field. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  David  Drosner  follows:] 
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CATERPIULAFI  INC. 


U.S.  HOUSE  or  REPRKSENIATIVKS  COHHIIIKK  ON  KDUCAIION  AND  LABOR 
8UBC0HHIIIBB  ON  BLEHBNIABY,   SBCONDABY  AND  VOCAIIOWAL  EDUCATION 
REGIONAL  BEARING  3-13-89 


SDBJECT:     HOW  VO-TECH  IS  MEETING  IKDUSTRY  HKEDS 

Sood  BorclDg,  mj  ntat  It  D«Tld  Drotnar.     I  •■  th»  Bap^ortt  Seltctlon  and 
OsTtlcpaant  Htntgar  at  Caterpll lar • •  York  Plant.     Tha  plant  anplora  2,600 
poopla  and  la  In  tha  procaaa  of  najor  ■odarnlsatlon  to  Install  Conputac 
Intafratad  Hanuf acturlng  and  Juat-Ia-tlna  production  nanhoda. 

In  conjunction  ifith  my  raapunaltilltlaa  at  Catarplllir,  I  aerva  aa 
Ch^frnan  of  tha  York  Manufacturing  Aaaoclatlon* a  Education  Conalttva,  and 
aa     i:*  Chalinan  of  tha  Adrlaorr  Connlttaa  of  York  Araa  Vo-Tnch. 
Additionally,  I  an  a  acabar  of  technical  adrlaorr  coaalttaaa  of  Pena  Stata 
Uc'.varalty-York  Caapua  and  Harrlaburg  Araa  Coaaunltr  Colliga. 

I  aa  plaaaad  to  ba  hara  todar*     Thank  you  for  tha  invitation  tc  praaant 
'-fcraatlon  on  tha  topic  of  how  vocational  achoola,  particularly  York  Araa 
^  national  Technical  achool,  are  aA^tlng  induatry  nteda. 


Let  aa  brlafly  li,t  tha  noat  algnlflcant  chang^a  plant  aodar**' tat Ion  haa 

on  our  vorkf OiTca: 


TODAY 

HAMY  SINOLE  PURPOSE  JOBS 

(Drill  praaa,  lathe,  grinder,  entry  Jobe 

etc.) 

Integrettd  aenuf acturlng 
network. > 


PUTURE 

HULTI-PONCTION  JOBS 
(Coaputer  nuaerlcel  control 
aechlnea  linked  by  coaputer 


VARIETY  OF  UNSKILLED,  SEHI-SEILLED  SKILLED 
WORK 

HANY  REPETITIVE  TASKS 

(Operation  of  alngle  purpoee  aachlDte.) 


LOW  SKILLED  7ASKS  COMBIBED 
WITH  HIGH  SKILL  POSITIONS 

HANY  VARIED  TASKS 
(Operetlun  of  edvancad 
technology  equlpaent  and  a 
network. ) 


hi- 
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E     UNCS  OM  EXTEk^^L  CONTROLS 
(Forcaaa,  Iitptctor,  dlrectt  op>.<r«tor. 


) 


RELIANCE  ON  INTRINSIC  CONTROLS 
(Operttot  dlrtcts  owo 
Bultlple  fuoctloos.) 


NAimAL  WORK 

(OptrBtloa  of  ■•chsDlctl  equlpaent.) 


HENTAL  WORK 


(Operatloo  of  sxtteat  «ad 
equlpaeot  through  teralaal* 
and  nachloe  coatrollert • ) 


8TAXD  ALOXE  JOBS 

(Traditional  ■•chlnat  and  proceaaaa.) 


TKAH  ORIENTED  JOBS 
(Callular  Hfg.  tfnd  CIH 
llokagea;  aore  teas  dlrfcced 
f uactloaa. ) 


RELIANCE  OK  KANT  SUPrORT  GROUPS 
(Bxpadltara*  prograaiiera,  other 
apaclallsta  » ) 


SELF  RELIANCE 

(Ex; 'flded  ;oba  Include  aauy 
aupport  f unctlona. ) 


8 LOVER  PACE  OF  CHANGE 
(traditional  factory.) 


RAPID  TECHNICAL  CHANGE 
(CIH,  Autoaatlon,  operating 
syeteae. ) 


LIARRIRG  HILESTOMES 

(Foraal  educetlon  stope  after  high 

achool »  apprentl ceehl p,  college . ) 


CONTINUAL  LEARNING 


(On  Site  and  off  tlte  coureee 
anj  training,  non-'tradltlonal 
approachea  where  education  la 
nart  of  the  )ob. ) 


CLOSE  CONTACT  WITH  THE  WORK,  PROCESSES 


OPERATION  THROUGH  CRT 


M4XT  SXHILAR  JOBS 


UNIQUE  JOBS  WITH  HINIHAL  BACKUP 


Caterplller  la  coaalttcd  to  reaaln  eoapetltlve  end  a  world  leader  not  only 
In  tha  producte  It  producae  but  In  the  aetho4  of  aenuf acturlng  thoee 
^roducte  tt  the  Toi'k.  fecllltjr.     Coapetltlon,  globel  aarket  condltlone 
and  e  rcnewad  coaal''mettt  to  excellence  In  aanuf acturlng  ere  driving  theee 
chaagaa. 

Row  do  thaea  chengee  lapect  on  our  neighboring  educational  Inetitutlcne 
including  Vo-tecbT    Lrt  ae  offer  eoae  epeclflc  exaaplei: 

Caterplller  Tork  eaplojreee  are  being  offerijd  the  opportunity  to  upgriide 
their  akllXe  through  e  three-phete  trexnlng  progrea  which  covere  beelc 
aachlna  operation,  CSC  aechlne  f undaaentale,  and  hande  on  operation  of 
atete-of  >tha-ert  CNC  aechlnee.     The  flret  twro  pheeee  are  offcr^w  by  TorV 
Vo-tech  et  their  fecillty.     Tha  progrea  wee  developed  end  lapleaented 
through  e  taaa  of  aanageaent,  United  Auto  Workers  Local  786,  and  Vo-tech 
pa  reonnel. 

Tork  plant  Blectrlclene  and  Hachlne  Repair  Hechanlce  are  taking  selected 
coureaa  froa  tha  Hechanlcal  and  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  Prograae 
ar  ^enn  State  Unlverelty  ae  part  of  their  workdey. 

Recently  hired  entry  level  Engineere  receiving  hende  on  aechlne 

operation  training  through  a  epeclel  progrea  conducted  by  Tork  Vo-tech. 
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^?  /  '^T'"  t*ct'>tr  jobt  irhlch  be  In  pUct  April  I 

ii^tAl  «*n«'»ft«log  SklUt  Upgrtdt  progr«  pr...ntly  und.rl.y  .t 

Vo-t«ch...«o  th«lr  rol«  mil  vttj  llktly  •xp.nd  •g.ln. 

Thett  are  •  few  «x«Bpl*-  of  th«  how  tho  plant  It  using  coMy^lty 

J?"tJi*!«;if«;!:;""Jw°  '"J  !"  tr.ming  .nd  d.v.lop..nt 

?!      V.**?!*^'**'*"?*.    P*'  "'"^  to  contlnut  ««  «  high  priority 

through  th.  p.rlod  of  our  pl.nt  .od.rnlr.tlon  (n.xt  tiro  to  th?..  y.".). 
•no  rtBBln  high* 

lij.Silnnl*  *«yoJ»"«nt  Iflth  "re.  educ.tloncl  In.tltutlont 

•xt^nBlon*  of  It.  trtlnlng  and  dtvtlopatnt  sffortt  h«f  ^urftced  tptclflc 
conc.rn.  .nd  fctur.  probl....      I.l.tlng  .p.clflc.lly  t^Jo-t^ch  I  c.n 
oii^^  thtaa  concern*. 

ll«lttd  T.rlety  of  .«chln«t  .e  Vo-tach  :irt  not 
Jd.qujtt  to  .e.t  ntedt  of  CNC  ..nuf .ctur Ing.     Iht  plant  ht«  found  Tork 

^"'^  ""J"'"'  —Lfnc;  m  th.lr  .r...^f 

•xptrtiB«...tnd  th«  prtttnt  oparttor  training  progma  la  oft  to  a 
•uccaaaful  atart.     Hoiravar.  C.t.rplUai  „««  forcad  to  Inatall  training 
^^'''S''""  "Ploya^a  on  rapraaantatlva  production  ' 

aqulpiant.     Brantually,  «a  vould  advocata  chat  Vo-tach  devalop  thla 
capability  ao  C.tarpUlar.  .a  .rail  aa  of.ar  .anufacturaral "Jil  h.v.  a 
raaourca  for  training.  •  " 

2.     Vo-tcch  la  at  full  capacity  with  thalr  praaant  cuabar  of  Hachlaaa  and 
UilnM^'jo?     f  Inatructora  for  adult  aducatlon. 

f     i  C«"rplllar  a.ployaaa  who  ara  enrolled  In  phaae 

I  of  the  Manufacturing  SklUa  Upgrade  progre.  a.e  trelnlng  et  Vo-tech. 

th!*?"!'?;*  J^^^^J  »P"*t"  on  •  four  dey,  two  ehlft  beele.  fully  utllixee 
their  adult  educetlon  cepeblllty. 

offrjn:''^  l«t«  behind  el.ller  Inetltutlone  in  ^drenced  technology 
2"j:ij;;;cer"i::iSg"'neSSe"!"""^  •  thet'ieete 

CeterplUer'e  experience  with  davelopwnt  of  educetloc  end  trelnlng 

•  -Pgredm,  th.  edult  .ducetlSn 

^^!IJ^fI  1,       ?  """"I'y!  PTtlcul.rly  where  college  credit 

•nd  traditional  univerelty  coureee  ere  not  epproprlate.     For  exe.ple.  the 
conp.ny  developed  eCc.puter  Integreted  Menu? ictSrlng  l.borJtJ"?-  Jrlln 
iJ.i?IbJ;      SJJh**^  CIM  becaue.  no  ault.ble  co«unlty%..ource  wie 
loJk  a  J?M  ?  J  'J?"k**"  "'PO"t«  trrlnlug  eteff,  we  brought  to 

r  I      .??  J  "^^""^  ••^  "P  Stete  Tork  for  trelnlng 

Tci'S'  "P^**^":;     ^hrou^h  .  co.blned  effort  of  PSD  end  ciJ^p  U-r, 

e  CIM  leb  for  connunlty  uec  te  now  e  reellty  In  Tork. 

Other  exe.plee  of  urgently  needed  et»ucetlon  end  trelnDg  ere  quellty 
oo^Ht Lr::;";:/"'  P""e.  control.  J.r.onJl  cojuter 

J      "d  office  eutoeetlon  eyate...     problen  aolrlng  technique  >  and 
group  teeawork  proceaeee,  .nd  CIM  nenuf ecturlng  technlquee. 
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\     ce  offerings  need  to  be  erslleble  through  new  pertaershlps  where 
expertise  sad  fecilities  Cor  relertnt  hcode  oo  trelolng  csn  result  la 
beoeflte  for  the  University,  Vocetiooel  Schools  sad  private  iodustrx* 
Naeh  duplicetloD  of  reeources  could  be  teved  through  pertnerships. 

One  edditioael  ccace<'n  should  be  expressed  which  m*j  be  unique  to  the  York 
kfm  Vo-tech.     The  structure  of  operating  Vo-tech  «e  «  high  school  with  « 
rether  coapllceted  s^stea  of  Bsncgeaent  hj  «re«  high  school  edalnist rsto rs 
results  In  sa  inwdequsCe  budget  for  edult  educstion.     At  the  seae  tiae* 
sa  incressslng  nuaber  of  students  lacking  bssic  educational  skills  sre 
gradnatf^ng  froa  the  high  school  eysteas  which  will  put:  even  greater 
preaeure  on  an  flresdjr  too  Halted  adult  education  budget. 

k  bigger  adult  educstion  budget  is  needed  to  attract  snd  retain  high 
csllbsr  Instructors  who  csn  design  courses  end  training  relevant  to 
sdvaaced  technology  sppllcstlons .    Vo-tech  schools  need  to  coapete  for 
technical  experts  who  are  already  in  very  short  supply. 

Staff  sre  sleo  needed  to  reeearch,  obtain  and  use  latest  instructional 
technology  syeteas  like  intersctlve  video  to  help  indivldusls  progress  In 
basics  euch  as  reeding  and  asth.     Much  courseware  and  training  hardware 
already  exist  In  Indlvldusllsed  foraats  which  can  increese  effectiveness 
oZ  Vo-tech  inv^ructlon. 

As  Indaatry  lapleaents  validated  selection  systeas  which  screen  those 
Iscfclng  bssic  skills*   the  populstlon  needing  e  wsy  to  ecqulre  entry  level 
s!     Is  And  knowledge  will  Incresse.     In  our  coapsny  the  entry  level  is 
rapidly  Increasing  to  eoaewhsre  between  s  two-year  aesoclsLe  degree  snd  at 
leaat  aoae  technical  training  after  high  school.    A  recent  article  in  the 
Veil  Street  Journal  suaaed  up  the  situstion  rsther  well  with  the  headline 
"Saart  Machloaa»  Saart  Workers.** 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  questions  you  aay  have.     Thenk  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  spesk  to  you  today. 


DAOroani r 
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Mr.  GoODUNG.  Mr,  Roberts? 

STATEMENT  OF  JAY  ROBERTS,  Pi^ESIDENT,  LOCAL  786,  UNITED 
AUTO  WORKERS. 

Mr.  Roberts^  Good  morning  Congressman  Goodling,  Chairma»> 
Hawkins,  and  Congressmen. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  as  a  labor  spokesperson. 
If  you  will,  in  regards  to  vocational  schools  and  their  relationships 
to  industry  and  labor. 

Being  from  the  same  facility  as  Mr.  Jrosner,  maybe  I  can  cut  my 
remarks  and  make  it  a  little  briefer,  and  just  give  you  ihe  labor 
perspective  on  it. 

During  the  early  1980's  we  found  ourselves  borderline  in  York 
Caterpillar  Incorporated  as  far  as  the  labor  /orce.  We  were  on  the 
fence.  The  company  was  looking  at  diverse  ways  to  consolidate 
manufacturing  efforts,  and  our  plant  was  looked  at  as  being  closed. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  made  it  through  that  critical  period,  and 
we  realized  to  protect  ourselves  and  to  be  a  good  corporate  citizen, 
if  you  will,  that  we  must  somehow  address  our  ability  to  maintain 
and  be  one  of  the  corporate  leaders  as  far  as  our  workers  go.  Our 
skill  level  is  vital. 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  keep  us  open  we,  locally,  from 
the  labor  perspective  approached  the  company  and  requested  a 
jomt  training  venture  to  do  just  that,  to  update  our  skills.  To  make 
us  some  of  the  most  highly  qualified  technical  experienced  people 
that  they  have.  Thus  making  us  one  of  the  most  viable,  and  vital 
corporate  citizens,  ensuring  our  future. 

'IThis  thing  grew,  quite  honestly,  and  about  1987  we  invited  York 
Vo-Tech  to  become  a  member  of  our  training  venture.  When  they 
?^"^1n?^         ^®  ^^^^^  expertise  we  were  sorely  lack- 

ing. They  helped  us  in  our  formation,  and  development  of  a  cus- 
tomized job  training  f  rant  here  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  waiting 
on  word  on  the  disposition  of  that  particular  grant  at  thL^  time. 

We  are  looking  to  utilize  any  and  all  funding  available  to  meet 
our  needs.  We  are  looking  at  sharing  this  information  with  our 
other  labor  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  area.  We  see,  through  our 
involvement  to  this  point  in  time,  a  shotgun  approach,  if  you  will, 
by  mdustry  m  the  area  to  effectively  meet  their  needs. 

We  feel  that  if  vo-tech  could  become  a  more  viable  training  insti- 
tution, whereas  they  would  have  the  equipment  and  technology 
available,  m-house  as  Dave  spoke  on,  that  industry-  in  the  area  will 
take  a  second  look  at  maintaining  its  base  in  manufacturing  here 
That  we  can  coordinate  the  efforts,  stop  the  shotgun  approach, 
saving  funds  both  by  industry,  state  and  local  institutions,  govern- 
mental institutions,  labor  itself 

The  UAW,  which  I  air  very  proud  to  be  a  part  of,  has  taken  in 
many  of  its  national  agreements,  and  negotiated  into  that  a  train- 
ing fund.  A  fund  which  is  paid  for,  if  you  will,  from  diversions  from 
the  employees  cost  of  living  adjustments,  and  they  have  set  up 
guidelines  to  follow,  and  we  are  presently  involved  in  one  of  those 
joint  training  activities  with  vo-tech. 

They  et  up  the  guidelines  to  follow  for  distribution  of  those 
funds,  and  one  of  the  criteria  that  they  looked  favorably  at  is  when 
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you  have  an  outside  training  resource  as  part  of  your  total  scenario 
for  that  project. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  through  our  efforts  locally,  we  have 
gotten  two  years  of  funding  which  total  a  little  over  $600,000.09  for 
instructor  fees  primarily  to  upgrade  our  skills  in  our  plant. 

The  York  2000  planning  commission  report  stated  something 
that  is  a  very  deep  concern  to  labor,  especially  to  the  manufactur- 
ing sector,  that  in  1980,  50  percent  of  the  available  jobs  were  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  That  figure  is  projected  to  drop  to  35  percent 
by  the  year  2000. 

Labor's  concern  is,  if  we  do  not  provide  an  ongoing  method  for 
the  retention  of  present  skills,  and  upgrading  of  those  skills,  along 
with  advanced  skills  necessary  in  the  future  for  the  technology 
that  Mr.  Drosner  spoke  on,  that  that  percentage  of  35  percent 
could  drop  below,  way  below  that. 

We  must  come  up  with  ways  to  prove  to  industry  that  we  are  a 
viable  capitai  resource.  That  is,  the  human  resource  of  labor  itself. 
That  we  are  willing  to  retrain,  be  trained,  and  become  productive, 
quality  people. 

There  is  an  additional  attachment  that  is  not  referred  to  in  my 
written  statement.  I  just  got  it  this  morning  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  committee  got  it.  The  source  of  that  information  is 
the  UAW  Capita]  Report  dated  March  10,  1989.  In  that  report  we 
are  referred  to  as  a  human  capital  resource,  and  they  point  out 
that  there  is  a  possible  deficiency  forthcoming  in  the  1990's  of  that 
resource. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  to  retrain  the  workers  that  are  out 
there,  and  to  pre-train,  if  you  will,  ^He  elementary  and  high  school 
students  of  today. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Apple's  comments  that  part  of  the 
money  we  ara  looking  at  today  is  used  for  updating  of  equipment. 
If  vo-tech  is  to  become  that  reliable  training  source  out  in  the  com- 
munity there  will  need  to  be  an  influx  of  monies  to  update  the 
present  equipment  they  have  in-house.  Some  of  the  equ:pment  that 
they  are  using  today,  although  will  train  in  basic  understanding, 
will  not  prepare  or  retrain  the  people  that  are  presently  out  there 
to  do  the  job  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  through  the  1990's, 
and  the  year  2000. 

On  that  aote,  not  being  an  expert  on  Federal  funding,  I  will  pass 
on  the  microphone. 

plTie  prepared  statement  of  Jay  Roberts:] 
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^\\\TOMOBIIE  •  AEROSPACE  •  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS 

'/AMERICA  (UAW) 


LOCAL  786,  UAW 
16S0  milterord  fUMd 
YORX.  PENNSYLVANIA  17402 

PHONES  797^2015 
789-0007 


UAW  Local  786 

York,  Pennsylvania  17402 

March  1,  1989 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  REGIONAL  HEARING  3-13-89 

Good  morning,  my  name  is  Oay  R,  Roberts.  I  am  a  machine  operator  for 
Caterpillar  inc.  and  am  presently  the  President  of  UAW  Local  786,  in 
York.    We  have  2200  Members  in  our  Local  at  the  present  time. 

Presently  I  am  also  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  York  Area  Labor 
rS^*?^!!^^  council,  York  Area  Labor  Advisory  Board,  and  a  Member  of 
•-.he  York  Area  Labor  Coalition. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  today  to  present  a  "Labor 
View-  on  vocational  Schools  and  their  relationship  to  both  Labor  and 
xnciuscry. 

Marufacturing  industry,  in  York  County,  was 
affected  by  the  •downturn*  ^n  the  Global  Economy.  At  Caterpillar 
ni?"onW  "^^'^  K^^*''  T*'^'  produced  a  severe  set-back^ 

SSSntJ.  ""embers,  but  tc  the  local  economy  and  tax  base  of  York 

As  indicated,  in  the  York  2000  Commission  Report,  this  '-ownturn  will 

IVrl  i°n"^^h"K/l'^^''-  available    obS  in  ?ork  County 

were  in  the  higher  paying  Manufacturing  Sector.  This  oercentaae  i\ 
expected  to  drop  to  35%  by  the  year  2000.  *  percentage  is 

Ihove^^fho  reduction  will  affect  the  County  in  many  ways.  As  stated 
jS^n!;.fo  ^^fi*'"^  ''^1^^  ^^'^^"^  "^^'^^^  It  more  difficult  to  provide 
hfo^r.  ^"^^^"^  'ViV^^;-  service  and  Retail  Industries  wilf  suffer 
^jSr  pu^^hlsesy^  possess  funds  to  pay  for  services  or  make 

It  became  apparent  if  we  were  to  maintain  our  position  in 
Manufacturing  we  must  address  the  "Skill  Level"  of  our  work  force. 
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It  was  felt  to  do  this  we  roust  establish  a  roethod  to  provide  on-going 
training  and  constant  updating  of  these  skills.  Outside  training 
resources  would  play  a  major  part  In  providing  this  training.  This  In 
turn  would  entice  employers  to  retain  and  place  roore  Manufacturing 
Plants  In  our  Area. 

Caterpillar  Inc.  and  Local  786  UAW  embarked  on  a  "Joint  Training 
Project"  for  this  Purpose.  In  June  1987,  it  was  decided  to  recruit 
outside  training  institutions  to  help  us  In  our  endevor.  Vork  Area 
Vo-Tech  was  invited  to  become  a  roerober  In  our  "Joint  Training  Venture.^ 
With  their  help,  we  have  developed  a  "Three  Phase  Training  Prograro 
(see  attachroent)  designed  to  roake  our  eroployees  soroe  of  the  roost 
qualified  people  In  the  Manufacturing  Industry. 

Using  Vo-Tech  as  a  base,  our  eroployees  start  with  "Basic  Machine  Shop 
Theory"  and  hands  on  training  on  basic  roachlne  types.  This  Is  known 
as  "Phase  I".  In  "Phase  II",  again  at  Vo-Tech,  they  progress  to  the 
next  skill  level.  They  are  introduced  to  "NC"  and  "CNC"  type  roachines. 
These  Phases  soroewhat  parallel  training  of  Adult  Education  and  High 
School  Vocational  Training  being  provided  by  Vo-Tech.  This  however  Is 
as  far  as  we  could  Involve  Vo-Tech.  The  lirolted  size  of  the  facility, 
the  anltquated  roachines,  and  the  slxe  of  the  training  staff  restricted 
them  from  our  "Third  Phase".  This  "Third  Phase"  deals  with  hands-on 
training  on  some  of  the  most  technical  machines  available  today. 

If  York  County,  Pennsylvania  and  the  entire  U.S.  are  goinq  to  coropete 
with  our  outside  coropetitlon  for  available  jobs  In  Manufacturing, 
funding  roust  be  roade  available  to  our  hralnlng  Institutions.  In  the 
case  of  York  Vo-Tech,  they  are  doing  an  excellent  job  with  the  llrolted 
resources  available  to  thero.  The  training  Is  fast  becorolng  outdated. 
If  they  are  to  continue  to  prepare  our  youth,  provide  quality  Adult 
Education,  and  becoroe  a  viable  training  resource  for  Industry,  there 
must  be  an  upgrading  of  their  facility.  Many  of  the  present  training 
machines  being  used  at  Vo-Tech  are  no  longer  found  In  the  industrial 
plants  themselves. 

If  we  are  going  to  entice  Corporations  to  roake  vast  capitol  investroent 
to  update  and  roaintain  plants  here  at  horoe,  we  roust  establish  proven 
and  reliable  training  resources  such  as  Vocational  Schools. 
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MANUPACTURINQ  SKILLS  li^QRADIE  PROGRAM 


Tht  coopBrfctive  efforts  of  Caterpillar,  UAW  Local  786,  and  York 
Vo-Ttch.  have  made  the  flanuf acturing  Skills  Upgrade  Progran  a 
reality,    its  goal  is  to  prepare  CAT  shop  e»ployaes  for  a  future 
which  includes  computer  controlled  Machinery  and  collular 
Manufacturing  techniques.    The  Training  Coamittee,  responsible  for 
designing  and  developing  this  program  includes  UAH  officers. 
Planning  Engineers,  the  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education  fcoa  York 
Vo-Ttch,  and  mtMbers  of  Caterpillar's  Operations  Training  staff. 

The  Manufacturing  skills  Upgrade  Program  consists  of  "Three  Phases". 
The  first  phase  requires  completion  of  five  individualized, 
self-paced  courses  taught  in  CAT'S  Learning  center  and  nine  hands-on 
machining  projects  at  York  Vo-Tech.    Th^  nine  projects  require 
turning,  milling,  drilling  and  surface  grindinq  operations  be 
performed  to  blueprint  specifications.    The  training  at  Vo-Tech  is 
also  supplemented  with  relevant  Textbook  aad  Workbook  studies. 

Phase  I  Learning  Center  courses  incliide  Shop  Hath,  Metrics,  Basic 
Blueprint  Reading,  Basic  Linear  instruments  and  Fixed  Gages.  When 
students  have  completed  the  Learning  Center  and  Vo-Tech  cource-work 
they  are  ready  to  begin  Phase  II. 

yf  you  believe  that  you  are  already  proficient  in  any  or  all  of  the 
machinini/  areas  covered  at  Vo-Tech,  you  may  request  to  "Tost-Oufof 
that  area  by  doing  the  designated  test  piece  for  turning,  milling, 
drilling,  or  surface  grinding.    See  your  Vo-Tech  instructor  for 
details  of  the  Test-Out  procedure  when  you  begin  study  at  Vo-Tech. 

Mote;    Phase  I  is  self-paced,  however,  many  of  your  fellow  employees 
are  waiting  to  begin  the  Vo-Tech  part  of  the  program  therefore, 
regular  attendance  is  required.    A  minimum  of  70%  attendance  over  a 
two  month  period  is  requited.    This  requirement  was  established  in 
accordance  with  the  normal  procedures  of  the  Vo-Toch  adult  education 
pk'ograms. 
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Ph»st  II  rtqulrts  conplttion  of  six  coursvs  in  th«  ttarning  Ctnttr 

and  a  42  hour  hsndn-on  courst  calltd  "introduction  to  NC/CNC 
Machining  Technology"  taught  at  York  Vo-Tech.    This  class  aeets  for 
3  hourSr  twice  a  week,  for  seven  weeks.    The  Vo^Tech  course-work 
includes  projects  to  be  completed  on  Eaco-naier  Coapact  5  CNC 
machinery.    Upon  coapletion  of  che  course  the  student  will  be 
faailiar  with  the  terainrlogy  and  concepts  ot  cnC  prograaaing  and 
operations.    Phase  XI  teaming  Center  courses  include  Dial 
Indicators,  Surface  Plate  NethodSr  Geoaetric  Tolerancing, 
Introduction  to  Heat  Treat  Operations,  CNC  video  Series,  and 
Introduction  to  Robotics. 

Phase  I  &  II  courses  aay  be  taken  at  rny  tiae.  You  do  not  have  to 
wait  until  you  becoae  active  at  Vo-^Tech  to  conplete  any  or  all  the 
teaming  Center  courses. 

Phase  III  involves  hands-on  training  in  Caterpillar's  CNC  Training 
tab  which  is  being  established  in  Building  'D'.    In  the  Training  tab 
students  will  gain  proficiency  and  confidence  through  interactive 
video  'training  and  hands-on  aachine  training  perforaed  to 
predeterained  standards  on  selected  Okuaa  machinery. 

To  enroll  in  the  program  contact  the  CAT  teaming  Center  at  ext. 
5622.     four  name  will  be  entered  on  a  waiting  list  for  the  Vo-Tach 
portion  of  the  training.    The  order  in  which  you  begin  course-work 
rt  Vo-Tech  is  determined  by  your  seniority  date  according  to  your 
shift.    When  a  student  currently  active  in  phase  I  completes  all 
requirements  for  that  phase,  the  list  is  checked  for  the  next  most 
senior  employee  by  work  shift. 

Participation  in  the  program  is  voluntary  and  on  your  own  time 
(off-shift).    If  you  are  enrolled  in  the  program  and  your  work  shift 
changes  please  call  the  teaming  Center  at  ext.  5622. 
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Close  The  Human  Skills  Gap 


The  need  (o  reduce  (he  nation's  (rade  and  budge( 
deficits  has  dominated  the  debate  over  economic  pol- 
icy in  recent  ycais 

But  another  deficit,  a  growing  "human  capital  def- 
icit.** could  be  even  more  harmful  in  the  long  run  to 
America's  economic  health. 

That's  the  conclusion  of  a  new  report  issued  by  the 
Economic  Policy  Institute  (EP().  a  non-partisan  Wash- 
ington •Ihink  lank"  supported  by  the  uAW  and  other 
groups 

Closing  this  dcficif  through  a  new  and  expanded 
system  of  job  training  and  rctfcinmg  is  critical  for  the 
nation's  future  prosperity,  asserts 
the  report,  titled  "Worl^orce 
Polirifs  for  the  1990^" 

The  report  was  wntten  for  the 
EPI  by  formcf  Labor  Secretary 
Ray  Kfarshall  and  Massachusetts 
ln,sti(u(e  of  Technology  (MIT) 
economist  Paul  Os(cmian.  I(  was 
delivered  to  president  Bush  aod 
Labor  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole. 

The  authors  find  that  the  U.S. 
faces  the  prospect  of  a  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  side  by  tide 
with  millions  of  unUcillcd  young 
people  t  Unequipped  to  participate 
in  the  workforce  of  a  nxnem 
economy.  They  note  that  the  up- 
coming  generation  of  wotkers  n 
considerably  smaller  than  the 
aging  "Baby  Boom**  generation. 

Marshall  and  Ostcrman  «y 
that  unless  the  new  generation 
just  en(ering  (he  workforce  b 
adequately  (rained.  U.S.  eco- 
nomic compe(i(ivencss  will  wor- 
sen. They  point  out  that  the  na- 
tion's European  trading  partners 
and  Japan  invest  far  more  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  the'r  workforce 
in  a  changing  world  economy. 

Unless  the  U.S.  invesu  much 
more  in  its  ''human  capital."  the 
nation  also  will  pay  the  pfke  of 
increased  welfare  costs.  atme» 
growing  prison  populations  and 
social  strife,  they  warn. 

tn  addition,  more  senior  workers  ficin|  displace* 
ment  by  technological  change  and  foreign  conqxtition 
mast  be  retrained  to  preserve  their  experience  and 
skills,  the  authors  write. 

Marshall,  who  cuircntly  teaches  economics  si  the 
University  of  Texas,  urges  the  new  administration  and 
other  policy  leaders  to  build  quickiy  a  public  consensus 
for  the  idea  that  "competitivoness"  means  Iwrng  able 
to  compete  i  n  i  ntctnat  lonal  markets  on  terms  t  hat  ir  iit 
tain  and  improve  our  real  incomes." 

With  sound  investment  in  the  workforce.  Marshall 
argues  that  the  economy  will  benefit  from  almost  un- 
limited economic  assets-  well-educated,  well  trained, 
healthy  and  highly  motivatcd  people  who  can  use  and 
develop  Icadtng  cdge  t^hnology 

The  alternative  route,  says  Marshall,  is  to  compete 
by  lower  wages  an^  standards  of  living  —  a  dead-end 
for  America  and  its  people. 
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Marshall »  'voi>  ^les  a  broad  national  strategy.  Ntt  says 
that  in  a  time  of  tight  budgets  the  mam  prtonty  should 
be  to  build  and  expand  quality  programs  for  those 
who  most  need  them  As  an  example,  he  cites  tic  Job 
Corps  With  28  hours  of  instruction  the  Job  Corps 
CM  raise  a  typical  enrollce's  math  perfonnancc  by  !  4 
yean,  and  reading  performance  by  one  year,  he  notes 

Marshall's  specific  recommendations  include  ex- 
panded adjustment  programs  for  displaced  workers, 
new  public  service  job  creation,  and  a  revamped  cnt- 
pl<^ment  service. 
Ostennan  argues  that  the  pressures  of  intcrnationa' 
competition  demand  that  cm 
ployment  and  training  programs 
must  serve  not  ot.ly  low  income 
and  disadvantaged  wotkers,  but 
must  be  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  needs  of  the  entire  economy 
He  said  a  more  univer^)  program 
could  muster  a  tMtudcr  political 
coosemus  among  the  population 
Osterman  calls  for  building  a 
permanent,  localty-bascd  tram 
Inf  infrastructure  rather  then  put- 
ting resources  into  such  programs 
as  "voucher"  systems  which  do 
not  build  an  ongoing  tiaintng  ca 
p«:ity, 

Oslemisn  said  new  efforts 
"  could  include  a  school-to<work 
transition  program  for  young 
,  wodurs  that  could  be  based  in 
community  colleges,  lie  pro* 
posed  an  additional  year  of  post- 
high  school  training  in  a  setting 
that  combines  work  a)Kl  school 
Ostrrman  urges  the  Adniinis 
tration  and  Congrevs  to  build  on 
the  foundation  lor  creative  fed- 
erat  policy  laid  by  l«al  and  state 
initiatives,  .such  as  the  Mas. 
sachu.setts  Employment  and 
Training  Program  and  the 
California  Employ  nKrt  yx\A 
Training  Panel 

The  MI1  econopiKt  imhcs  tlut 
these  and  other  states,  "m  the  ab- 
sence of  national  leadership  over 
the  past  SIX  years,  have  found  ways  to  improve  em- 
ploynmit  opportunities  for  their  constituents " 

"There  are  a  great  many  innovative  training  efforts 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  labor  market,  ranging  from 
union-managemei  t  programs  embodied  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements  to  community  ctfllege  pro- 
pams  to  attempts  by  firms  or  groups  of  finiis  toexpand 
their  internal  system,"  Osterman  states. 

•The  challenge  facing  the  public  emphiyiiKnt  and 
training  system  is  to  broaden  its  focus 

The  report  brines  home  the  reality  (hat  no  nalum 
can  prosper  if  it  fails  to  maintain  a  nigh  level  «„f  invest- 
ment in  the  skills  of  its  people  It  mciits  a  careful 
rrading  by  the  nation's  policy  m.  ^ers  (PAI) 

For  a  copy  of  Workforce  Policies  for  the  1990s,  sciul 
totheEconomtcPoUcy  Institute,  fSORhihlc  Island 
A\-e  .  N  W,.  Suite  812.  Washin  on,  /)  C  200)6 
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Mr.  GooDUNG.  Richard  represents  small  business. 

STATEMEOT  OF  RICHARD  L.  REINHARDT,  PII  AFFILIATES,  LTD., 
AND  MEMBER,  NFIB,  MANCHESTER 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Goodling,  Chairman 
Hawkins,  and  the  other  members  of  the  panel. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  order  to  share  my  views  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  vocational  education.  This  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me  from  a  small  business  standpoint,  which  I  understand  is 
why  you  wanted  my  testimony.  ^ 

In  this  regard,  I  am  truly  an  entrepreneur  havmg  purchased  a 
failing  business  in  1975  with  literally  no  money,  other  than  what 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  small  inheritance,  one-half  of  a 
sixty-fi\c  acre  farm  plus  my  home,  which  I  shared  my  wife  and 
three  children,  and  I  also  borrowed  on  all  of  my  life  insurance  poll- 
cies. 

After  considerable  hard  work  the  business  became  successful, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  additional  small  businesses.  I  have 
tried  to  pay  back  some  of  that  success  by  being  involved  on  a  state 
and  national  level  in  small  business  affairs  and  other  voluntary  ac- 
tivities. .    J      1  4. 

I  have  served  ten  years  on  a  state-wide  economic  development 
council  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  tripartite,  it  is  shared  equally  be- 
tween labor  and  business,  and  government,  and  in  local  economic 
development  with  our  county  industrial  development  corporation.  I 
happen  to  also  be  an  elected  local  township  commissioner. 

Because  of  the  varied  experiences  that  I  have  had,  training  and 
retraining,  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  equally  great  con- 
cern. I  also  must  say  of  great  frustration  and  disappointment. 

As  a  small  businessman  I  have  found  it  literally  impossible  to 
hire  properly  trained  employees.  As  a  representative  of  other  small 
business  people  I  have  found  their  frustration  and  disappointment 
equally  great.  .         ,  * 

Having  served  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Economic  Development 
Panel  at  Penn  State  Millwright  CJouncil,  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  public  and  private  sources  combined  spend  approximately 
throe  billion  dollars  per  year  in  Pennsylvania  on  vocational  train- 
ing of  one  type  or  another. 

When  I  found  that  out,  knowing  how  poorly  qualified  available 
workers  are,  I  tried  to  get  the  Millwright  Council  to  make  recom- 
mendations, draft  legislation  and  press  into  law  a  better  way  to 
focus  this  three  billion  dollars.  .   ^  .i..   „r  uj 

Please  be  aware,  the  Council  had  the  ability  to  do  this.  We  had 
passed  legislation  creating  the  Ben  Franklin  Partnership  m  P^n- 
sylvania.  As  Chairman  of  that  council  I  served  on  the  Board  of  Ben 
Franklin  when  it  first  put  the  rules  together  in  establishing  that 
program.  .      x-     •  u 

It  is  a  ti-chnical  transfer  program  for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs 
to  acVance  technology.  It  was  the  cornerstone  of  Governor  Thorn- 
burg's  economic  development  program. 

We  also  passed  legislation  making  it  constitutional  to  allow  state 
retirement  funds  to  invest  in  venture  capital. 
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TiM^^  reason  I  give  you  this  background  is  so  you  can  understand 
Millwright  had  the  political  will  to  pass  major  economic  legislation, 
^u^'^ij"^^^^^  matters  of  state  constitutionality.  We  therefore 
Should  have  been  able  to  do  something  about  better  focusing  the 
dohars  spent  on  training  and  retraining  in  our  state. 

The  reason  we  could  not,  on  two  separate  occasions,  two  years 
apart  we  tried,  was  due  to  turf  problems  the  various  constituencies 
tove  with  jurisdiction  over  their  pieces  of  the  total  dollars  spent, 
we  simply  could  not  pet  the  necessary  cooperation  to  allow  coordi- 
nated and  accountable  spending. 

1  disagreement  on  our  fifteen  member  board,  five 

labor  leaders,  five  business  leaders,  and  five  government  leaders 
that  this  should  be  done. 

Being  the  only  small  businessman,  I  was  paiticularly  serious  and 
pushed  hard  when  Chairman  of  the  council  to  better  focus  this  vast 
amount  of  money.  We  just  could  not  figure  out  how  to  get  coopera- 
tion from  the  people  who  control  the  flow  of  dollars. 

Small  business  is  basically  todays  training  ground  for  the  under- 
educated  and  disadvantaged  worker.  We  cannot  pay  th^^  salaries  or 
coyer  the  vast  array  of  benefits  that  big  business  offers  to  the 
better  qualified  workers.  So  consequently  do  not  hire  them. 

It  is  small  businesses  job,  therefore,  to  hire  those  that  big  busi- 
ness will  not,  and  prepare  them  for  meaningful  employment  in  our 
society.  When  we  have  finally  trained  these  people  to  the  state 
where  they  know  why  they  should  work,  and  how  they  should 
apply  that  work  for  a  productive  result,  they  often  leave  to  take  a 
job  with  bigger  business  for  better  pay  and/or  benefits,  starting  our 
training  cycle  all  over  again. 

This  is  disruptive  and  discouraging  i;o  nearly  aU  small  business 
pem)le.  C>ertainly  to  those  who  clean  your  clothes,  cut  yocr  hair 
and  repair  your  lawnmower.  It  also  helps  e:,-plain  why  your  com- 
mittee hnds  small  business  people  so  diametrically  opposed  to  man- 
dated benefits,  and  other  social  justice  ideas  you  so  often  propose. 

Any  good  business  knows  its  most  important  asset  is  its  employ- 
ees, bman  business,  be*ng  disadvantaged  in  its  resources  compared 
to  big  business,  finds  its  employees  an  even  greater  resource  be- 
cat^e  they  are  so  hard  to  come  by.  We,  at  the  same  time,  have  lim- 
ited financial  means  with  which  to  treat  them  as  well  as  they  de- 
serve. Tl-as  requires  flexibUity  and  encourage  from  the  government, 
not  mandates.  Small  business  being  the  most  effective  vocational 
training  program  in  cur  society  today,  and  that  is  my  opinion, 
needs  understanding  from  government.  Please  do  not  limit  us. 

^..ui^derstand  much  of  formal  vocational  education  today  is  pre- 
sented by  law,  therefore  not  flexible,  and  ad  a  result  not  targeted 
to  local  needs.  The  discretionary  funds  left  after  mandated  require- 
ments are  covered  can  be  better  targeted.  But,  our  vocational 
schools  have  made  investments  over  an  extended  of  time  in  courses 
and  equipment,  that  without  greater  funding  cannot  be  changed  to 
give  quahty  state  of  the  art  training, 
in  my  local  economic  development  efforts  for  York  County,  the 
frustration  for  our  business  people,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  manufacturing  or  service  concerns,  is  they 
cannot  fill  needed  positions  with  qualified,  or  at  least  partly 
trained  help. 
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That  occurs  in  spite  of  the  fact  our  local  joint  partnership  train- 
ing agency  meets  all  of  its  goals  each  year  for  maximum  funding, 
our  vocational  school  and  several  other  dedicated  organisations  in 
the  community  try  equally  hard  to  train  workers,  yet  we  still  lack 
trained  workers.  Does  this  occur  because  of  the  fragmentation  of 
these  many  groups?  I  think  this  may  again  be  a  lack  of  coordinated 
effort,  not  a  lack  of  dollars. 

I  know  our  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  personally.  I 
have  talked  with  him  about  this  probkm,  and  I  know  his  dedica- 
tion. He  has  worked  at  it.  I  know  the  problem  still  exifjts.  Anything 
your  committee  can  do  to  cause  constructive  leadership  through 
whatever  leverage  your  Federal  dollars  gives,  to  better  unify  those 
participating  in  the  many  forms  of  vocational  education  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  me  and  many  other  small  business  people. 

You  are  aware  that  I  am  a  national  director  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  NFIB.  As  an  organization  we  do 
not  have  a  position  at  this  time  on  vocational  education,  however, 
our  foundation  is  conducting  a  study  to  see  what  small  business 
generfiuly  thinks  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States.  This 
has  not  yet  been  released. 

Of  course,  as  the  largest  national  advocacy  group  for  small  busi- 
ness, NFIB  is  concerned  with  all  issues  that  affect  small  business, 
training  and  retraining  certainly  does. 

My  testimony  does  not  reflect  an3d;hing  that  may  come  for 
NFIB's  study.  These  are  simply  my  personal  feelings  expressed  to 
you. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  L.  Reinhardt  follows:] 
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March  13,  1989 

TO:         House  Labor  and  Education  Committee 

FROM:       Richard  L.  Relnhardt 

SUBJECT:   Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 


I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  order  to  share  ny^  views  on  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  Vocational  Education.   This  is  of  particular  interest  to  me  from  a  small 
business  standpoint,  which  I  understand  Is  why  you  wanted  my  testimony.    In  this 
regard,  I  am  truly  an  entrepreneur  having  purchased  a  falling  business  in  1975 
with  literally  no  money  other  than  what  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  imall 
inheritance  (J4  of  a  65  acre  fann),  plus  iny  home  which  I  shared  with  my  wife  and 
three  small  children.   Oh  yes,  I  also  borrowed  on  all  my  life  insurance 
policies. 

After  considerable  hard  work,  the  business  became  successful,  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  additional  small  businesses.   I  have  tried  to  pay  back  some  of 
that  success  by  being  involved  on  a  itate  and  national  level  In  small  business 
affairs  and  other  volunteer  activities.    I  have  served  ten  years  on  a  statewide 
economic  development  council  in  Pennsylvania,  (tripartite;  Labor,  Business,  and 
Government),  and  In  local  economic  developr^ient  with  our  County  Industrial 
Development  Corporation.    I  am  also  an  elected  local  Township  Conmlssloner. 
Because  of  my  varied  experiences  over  the  past  several  years,  ihe  training  and 
retraining  of  our  workers  has  been  of  great  interest  and  equally  great  concern 
to  me.    I  must  also  say,  of  great  frustration  and  disappointment. 
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Housft  Labor  and  Education  Conalttee 
Carl  0*  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
Richard  L*  Ralnhardt 
Page  Z 

As  a  small  business  man,  I  have  found  It  literally  Impossible  to  hire  prop- 
erly trained  employees.  As  a  representative  of  other  small  business  people,  I 
have  found  their  frustration  and  disappointment  equally  great.   Having  served  as 
chairman  of  our  state  economic  development  panel,  The  Pennsylvania  State  KILRITE 
Council,  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  public  and  private  sources  spend  three  b11- 
Iton^iollvrs' per  yfur  ^1n*iPeimsy1van1a  on  vocational  training  of  one  kind  or 
another.   When  I  found  this  out,  full  well  knowing  how  poorly  qualified  availa- 
ble workers  are,  I  tried  to  get  our  economic  development  council  to  make  recom- 
men(fat1ons,  draft  legislation,  and  press  Into  law  a  better  way  to  focus  this 
three  billion  dollars.   Please  be  aware,  our  council  had  the  ability  to  do  this 
because  we  had  previously  passed  legislation  creating  the  Ben  Franklin 
Partnership  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  highly  acclaimed  technical  transfer 
programs  in  the  entire  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  creat:ng  jobs.  This 
was  a  cornerstone  of  Governor  Thornburgh's  Economic  Development  Program*  We 
also  passed  legislation  making  it  constitutional  to  allow  state  reiirement  funds 
to  Invest  in  venture  capital. 

The  reason  I  give  you  this  background  is  so  you  can  understand  MILRITE  had 
the  political  will  to  pass  major  economic  legislation,  even  including  matters  of 
state  constitutionality.   We,  therefore,  should  have  been  able  to  do  something 
about  uetter  focusing  the  dollars  spent  on  training  and  retraining  in  our  state. 
The  reason  we  could  not,  on  two  separate  occasions  two  years  apart  we  tried,  was 
due  to  "turf"  problems  the  various  constituencies  had  with  jurisdiction  over 
their  pieces  of  the  total  dollars  spent.   We  simply  could  not  get  the  necessary 
cooperation  to  allow  coordinated  and  accountable  spending.   There  was  no 
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disagreement  on  our  fiftsen  member  board  (five  labor  leaders,  five  business 
leaders,  and  five  government  leaders)  that  this  should  be  done.   Being  the  only 
small  business  man,  I  was  particularly  serious  and  pushed  hard,  when  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  to  better  focus  this  vast  amount  of  money.   We  Just  could  not  fig- 
ure out  how  to  get  cooperation  from  the  people  who  control  the  flow  of  dollars. 

Small  business  is  basically  today's  training  ground  for  the  under-educated 
and  disadvantaged  worker.   We  cannot  pay  the  salaries  or  cover  the  vast  array  of 
benefits  that  big  business  offers  to  the  better  qualified  workers,  so  conse- 
quently do  not  hire  them.   It  Is  small  businesses  Job,  therefore,  to  hire  those 
that  big  business  will  not,  and  prepare  them  for  meaningful  employment  in  our 
society.    When  we  have  rinally  trained  these  paople  to  the  state  where  the,  know 
-   why  they  should  work  and  how  they  should  apply  that  work  for  a  productive  re- 
sult, they  often  leave  to  take  a  Job  with  bigger  business  for  better  pay  and/or 
benefits,  starting  our  training  cycle  all  over  again.   This  is  disruptive  and 
discouraging  to  nearly  all  small  business  people,  certainly  to  those  who  clean 
your  clothes,  cut  your  hair,  and  repair  your  lawn  mowers.    It  also  helps  explain 
why  your  committee  finds  small  business  people  so  diametrically  opposed  to  man- 
dated benefits  and  other  social  Justice  ideas  you  so  often  propose.   Any  good 
business  Inows  its  most  Important  asset  is  Us  employees.   Small  business,  being 
disadvantaged  In  its  resources  as  compared  to  big  business,  finds  its  employees 
an  even  greater  resource  becuuse  they  are  so  hard  to  come  by.   We,  at  the  same 
time,  have  limited  financial  means  with  which  to  treat  them  as  well  as  they 
deserve.    This  requires  flexibility  and  encouragement  from  government,  not  man- 
dates.  Small  business  being  the  most  effective  vocational  training  program  in 
our  society  today  needs  understanding  from  government.   Please  do  not  limit  us. 
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I  understand  much  of  formal  vocational  education  today  Is  proscribed  by  law; 
therefore,  not  flexible  and,  as  a  result,  not  targeted  to  local  needs,   '^he  dis- 
cretionary funds  left  after  mandated  requirements  are  covered  can  be  better 
targeted,  but  our  vocational  schools  have  made  Investnwnts  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  In  courses  and  equipment  that  without  greater  funding  cannot  be 
changed  to  give  quality,  state-of-the-art  training.    In  my  local  economic  devel- 
opment efforts  for  York  County,  the  biggest  single  frustration  for  our  business 
people,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  manufacturing  or  service  concerns.  Is 
they  cannot  fill  needed  positions  with  qualified  or  at  least  partly  trained 
help.   This  occurs  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  local  Joint  Partnership 
Training  Agency  meets  all  of  Its  goals  each  year  for  maximum  funding.   Our  voca- 
tional school  and  several  other  dedicated  organizations  In  the  community  try 
equally  hard  to  train  workers,  yet  we  still  lack  trained  workers.   Does  this 
occur  because  of  the  fragmentation  of  these  many  groups?   I  think  this  may  again 
be  a  lack  of  coordinated  effort,  not  a  lack  of  dollars? 

I  personally  know  our  stat^  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Labor.   I  am 
well  aware  of  his  commitment  to  make  disadvantaged  workers  available  for  mean- 
ingful jobs.   I  have  talked  with  him  on  how  to  better  do  this  In  Pennsylvania. 
In  spite  of  his  dedication,  we  still  have  this  problem  that  is  not  being  solved. 
Anything  your  committee  can  do  to  cause  constructive  leadership  through  whatever 
leverage  your  federal  dollars  gives,  to  better  unify  those  participating  In  the 
many  forms  of  vocational  education,  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  me  and  many 
other  Small  Business  People! 

You  are  aware  that  I  a/n  a  National  Director  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  (NFIB).  As  an  organization,  we  do  not  have  a  position 
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at  this  time  on  vocational  education.   However,  our  Foundation,  Is  csnducting  a 
study  to  see  what  smalT  business  generally  thinks  of  vocational  education  In  the 
United  States.  This  has  not  yet  been  released.   Of  course,  as  che  largest 
national  advocacy  group  for  small  business,  NflB  Is  concerned  with  all  issues 
that  affect  small  business,  tra!n1ng  and  retraining  certainly  does.   Ky  testi- 
mony does  not  reflect  anything  that  may  come  from  f^FIB's  study.   These  are  sim- 
ply    personal  feelings  expressed  to  you. 


Thank  you. 
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Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  two  quick  questions.  First  of  all  to  Mr.  Drosner.  You  indi- 
cated the  age,  condition,  and  limited  variety  of  machines  at  Vo- 
Tech  are  not  adequate  to  meet  needs.  Then  you  said,  "Therefore  we 
had  to  install  training  machines  in-house".  Could  you  not  have  in- 
stalled those  training  machines  here  at  the.  Vo-Tech  school? 

Mr.  Drosner.  We  looked  at  that  at  great  lengths.  In  fact,  we  had 
some  of  our  machine  vendors  out  here  at  Vo-Tech  measuring  the 
floor  to  ceiling  dimension.  We  were  found  we  would  be  allocated 
about  1,500  square  feet  to  put  that  installation  in.  We  needed  at 
least  3,500  square  feet,  and  we  agonized  over  that  decision  but 
found  we  just  could  not  adequately  support  that,  prepare  the  site 
with  the  space  available  here  at  Vo-Tec  -i. 

We  have  an  eye,  though,  on  drawing  Vo-Tech  into  that  phase  III 
so  that  eventufiuly  someiday  that  rescfurce  would  be  available  for 
community  use.  So,  we  hope  we  are  in  interim  start-up  on  this,  and 
then  could  pass  the  ball  to  the  local  community. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  sure  hope  that  happens,  because  I  do  not  see 
any  other  way  that  Vo-Tech  schools  are  going  to  be  able  to  update 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  doing. 

Jay,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  when  it  comes  to  providing  teaching 
personnel  do  you  do  that  kind  of  thing  in  cooperation  with  the  Vo- 
Tech  school?  Is  it  done  through  some  kind  of  arrangement?  Be- 
cause we  have  the  same  problem  if  we  do  not  have  instructors  who 
are  current.  That  is  the  unfortunate  part  about  Vo-Tech  school, 
they  have  to  be  educated  a  hundred  years  down  the  pike.  Do  you 
do  any  of  that?  Do  you  provide  instructors? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Since  we  are  in  our  infancy  stage  right  now  in  that 
regard,  I  would  have  to  say  directly  with  Vo-Tech,  no.  I  can  give 
you  a  parallel  in  our  labor/management  cooperation  efforts  in 
York.  We  do  have  an  employee  satisfaction  process.  In  that  process 
we  have  what  we  call  facilitators,  both  company  and  union.  Those 
facilitators  are  tied  in  with  a  network  here  in  York  County  known 
as  Facilitators  Network.  I  sit  on  that  particular  steering  commit- 
tee. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  approving  a  loan  facilitator  program. 
Through  that  steering  comirHtee,  in  conjunction  with  the  York 
Area  Labor  Management  Council,  to  make  our  trained  facilitators 
available  to  smaller  concerns,  if  you  will,  small  business  to  get 
them  up  and  running. 

So,  we  will  be  lending  that  expertise,  and  if  our  training  venture 
goes  as  well  as  that  particular  venture  has,  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion, down  the  road,  yes,  we  will  be  lending  out  those. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  would  say  to  those  two  board  members  out 
there,  do  not  let  an  opportunity  like  Caterpillar  ever  get  away 
again.  There  has  to  be  someway  that  we  can  be  able  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Drosner.  If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  add  just  a  little  bit  to 
what  Jay  mentioned.  When  we  set  up  the  simulator  lab,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  at  Penn  State,  it  could  have  easily  have  been  at 
Caterpillar,  but  we  elected  not  to  do  that. 

We  invited  the  lectrica)  engineering  technology  faculty  from 
Penn  State  to  participate  in  the  first  pilot  run  of  that,  as  well  as  in 
some  further  development  on  linking  the  devices,  and  getting  the 
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whole  system  to  operate.  We  were  very  pleased  to  see  them  pick  up 
the  ball  and  run  with  it  on  that. 

As  far  as  Vo-Tech  is  concerned,  we  have  invited  the  instructors 
who  are  participatmg  Li  the  machine  shop  program  to  learn  more 
about  the  state  of  the  art  CNC.  That  lab  is  just  being  set  up  now, 
and  we  fully  intend  to  draw  them  in  to  the  point  where  they  could 
become  that  resource  as  an  in-house  resource,  or  do  what  it  takes 
to  support  them  in  an  interim  to  get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  have  several  questions.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Keinhardt,  you  had  indica^ted  that  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Busmess  does  not,  as  an  organization,  have  a  position  at 
this  tmie  on  vocational  education.  Is  there  any  reason  why  vou 
have  not  taken  a  position? 

Mr.  Rein»«^.  NFIB  generally  is  very  populous  to  organization, 
ihe  rules  of  our  organization  required  us  to  only  take  positions 
that  the  m^ority  of  our  membership  support,  and  we  cannot  lobbv 
m  contravention  of  that. 

The  vocational  education  program  has  really  never  been  some- 
thmg  that  our  membership  has,  through  their  own  voice,  brought 
to  our  attention  as  one  of  their  m^jor  problems  with  a  great  deal, 
shall  we  say,  noise.  So,  we  have  not  had  a  position.  We  have  not 
had  a  vote  taken  by  them. 

Our  foundation  is  an  educational  effort.  It  is  an  independent  or- 
ganization funded  through  NFIB  dollars  especially  for  education, 
and  especially  in  the  areas  of  disadvantaged  education  where  we 
can  get  mtercity  youth  and  other  people  involved  in  meaningful  vo- 
cational education. 

That  organization  has  just  conducted  a  survey,  and  it  has  just 
been  completed.  But  that  sunrey  has  not  been  tabulated,  and  that 
IS  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you. 

Oiairman  Hawkins.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  alternatives 
such  as  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act?  What  extent  are  you  in- 
volved with  traming  through  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act? 

Mr.  Keinhardt.  I  personally,  or  our  organization? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  organization,  or  you  personally.  Either 
way  you  can  address  this  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Keinhardt.  Well,  two  different  answers.  Personally  I  have 
been  an  individual  trying  to  get  involved  in  as  many  things  as  I 
can  to  find  out  how  our  system  works,  so  I  can  be  more  construc- 
tive m  trymg  to  help  it  work  better. 

In  my  state  economic  development  efforts,  I  got  into  the  Joint 
Fartnership  Training  Act  somewhat,  sort  of  on  a  second  hand  basis 
from  the  standpoint  of  NFIB.  Again,  we  have  not  had  particular 
reason  to  be  mvolved,  because  while  lack  of  qualified  workers  is  a 
very  grave  problem  for  small  business,  we  do  not  run  generally  nu- 
mencally  controlled  machines,  and  so  forth. 

So,  what  we  are  looking  for  is  the  basic  quality  of  a  person  un- 
derstanding why  they  should  work,  and  what  is  important  about 
being  there  on  time  and  whether  they  can  read,  write,  and  add 
properly.  ' 
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So,  NFIB  has  nrt  had  too  much  involvement  as  an  organization. 
Individuals  like  myself,  who  would  serve  on  boards  and  things  of 
that  nature,  would  be  the  only  involvement  they  would  have. 

Chairman  Haa^kins.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Herr,  you,  in  your  very  well  prepared  statement,  made  a  rec- 
ommendation, and  this  appears  to  be  something  new  to  us  as  a 
committee.  That  vocational  education  should  be  extended  into  the 
earlier  grades.  You  actually  indicated  that  career  guidance  should 
b^in  in  the  elementary  and  the  middle  junior  high  schools. 

I  caimot  agree  with  you  more  as  to  that  recommendation,  but 
would  that  not  tend  to  dilute  the  already  rather  thin  funding  for 
the  program,  or  would  you  suggest  that  the  funding  is  adequate 
enough  to  spread  it  into  these  earlier  grades  despite  the  fact  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  do  so?  Is  there  a  choice  to  be  made? 

Dr.  Herr.  Well,  it  is  a  serious  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am 
not  sure  how  to  answer  that  very  effectively.  Except  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  very  clear  that  if  we  are  dealing  with  minority  children, 
disadvantaged  children,  that  we  must  find  ways  to  organize  re- 
sources, including  counseling  resources  for  them  and  their  parents 
much  earlier  than  we  have  historically  done. 

Now  obviously,  if  one  takes  current  funding  levels,  and  spreads  it 
to  the  elementary  school  it  is  certainly  going  to  dilute  and  pose 
problems.  There  is  no  question. 

But,  I  think  we  must  find  ways  to  piovide  mvlMple  levels  of  sup- 
port much  earlier  than  we  have  been,  to  help  young  people  and 
their  parents  anticipate  the  opportunities  are  going  to  be  available 
to  them,  including  vocational  education  training. 

I  think  that  to  organize  counseling,  priiaarily  starting  at  ninth 
grade,  in  terms  of  this  legislation,  it  really  does  assume  that  criti- 
cal choices  are  to  be  made  at  ninth  grade  aiid  beyond. 

The  fact  is,  as  you  are  very  well  aware,  the  critical  choices  that 
are  to  be  made  frequently  happen  a  couple  of  years  earlier,  and 
many  young  people  do  not  prepare  themselves  for  the  kinds  of  op- 
portunities and  educational  requirements  which  will  confront 
them. 

I  think  part  of  that  has  to  do  with  the  r€  ilionship  between  basic 
academic  skills,  as  just  been  mentioned,  or  the  lack  of  them,  and 
somp.  of  the  social  learning  problems  that  we  ^ave. 

So,  soi:!*^  of  the  issues  that  we  are  .going  to  have  to  deal  with  are 
how  to  Oi'ganize  t.his  kind  of  identmcation  in  support  of  young 
people  and  their  families  earlier,  if  we  ar^  going  to  prepare  a  liter- 
ate work  force  or  get  people  to  the  point  where  they  can  become  a 
part  of  the  literate  work  force. 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  have  a  good  answer  in  terms  of  the  econom- 
ics of  that  situation,  but  I  think  the  data  is  pretty  clear,  that  we 
have  got  to  move  those  resources  down  somehow. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  was  thinking  it  might  be  incorporated  into 
a  very  effective  drop  out  program,  and  possibly  some  of  the  drop 
out  money  could  be  used  in  connection  with  that  particular  recom- 
mendation. 

Dr.  Herr.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  are  quit  correct,  sir.  I  think  that 
most  of  these  problems  are,  as  I  have  said,  multidimensional  prob- 
lems. I  think  you  are  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Dr.  Herr,  I  know  you  have  to  run.  Would  you 
submit  somethmg  in  writing  on  your  ideas  regarding  2+2,  for  us. 
please: 

Dr.  Herr,  Will  do. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  I  am  sony.  Chairman  Hawkins.  A  personal  ex- 

fjnence  came  to  my  mind  after  I  stopped  answering  your  question, 
am  a  partner  m  a  basic  concrete  manufacturing  business,  and  I 
am  more  or  less  the  investment  partner.  But,  I  urged  my  partner 
to  jure  some  people  through  the  Joint  Trair  .ng.  Partnership  Act. 
and  he  did  hire  a  couple  of  people. 

The  experience  that  he  had  with  that,  and  these  are  just  basic 
laborers,  they  did  not  have  to  have  any  particular  skills  of  any 
kind,  ^as  that  they  did  get  a  couple  of  weeks  of  training,  and  when 
they  came  out  to  work  for  him  they  still  did  not  understand  why 
they  should  worjc  constructively.  They  just  did  not  have  that  kind 
of  a  background. 

In  both  instances  they  were  not  able  to  assunilate  the  need  to  be 
productive  and  left.  So,  his  experience  in  that  was  that  he  was  de- 
layed m  hinng  those  two  people,  and  then  after  he  hired  them  they 
did  not  understand  why  they  needed  to  be  productive,  and  so  they 
did  not  stav  with  him  but  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Ido  not  know  if  that  helps  what  you  were  asking,  or  not. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  I  am  not  sure  it  helps  us  very  much.  How- 
evef,  we  are  in  the  process  of  overhauling  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  and  obviously  we  will  look  into  the  quality  of  training 
that  is  provided  under  that  program. 
M'    looDUNG.  Mr.  Gunderson? 

iir^^i??^^^^^-  ^  ^^^^  1^^®  ^  follow-up  on  the  discussions  of 
you,  Mr.  Drosner.  What  is  your  financial  commitment  to  York  Vo- 
lechi'  Is  it  a  property  tax  based  funding  mechanism?  Do  you  pay 
the  school  for  services  to  the  company?  What  is  the  relationship? 

Mr.  Urosnep  That  is  a  good  question,  and  when  we  get  into  that 
at  the  organizational  level  of  Vo-Tech  and  this  community,  I  really 
run  out  of  expertise  fast.  It  is  pretty  complicated,  and  Vo-Tech's  al- 
lo^tions  really  needs  to  be  looked  at  pretty  carefully. 

But,  speakmg  from  the  plant,  we  pay  as  we  go  with  Vo-Tech. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  You  just  pay  tuition  per  student? 

Mr.  Drosner.  We  figured  out,  the  cost  of  phase  I  and  phase  H, 
what  Vo-Tech  s  cost  is.  We  have  added  to  that  the  internal  support 
courses  that  we  provide.  We  back  that  out  of  the  system  and  we 
pay  the  remainder.  We  pay  the  instructor  fees  and  any  additional 
costs. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  costs,  just  sunple  things  like  cutting 
V?Tech^^  ^^^^^  somewhat  less  than  adequate  here  at 

Mr.  Gunderson.  So,  it  really  is  a  contract? 

Mr.  Drosner.  Right,  it  is  a  contract  basis,  and  I  would  have  to 
disciws  that  with  Roger  as  far  as  the  balance  sheet.  But,  my  under- 
standing IS  that  we  are  paying  as  we  go,  and  Vo-Tech  is  not  incur- 
nng  cMts  that  it  really  cannot  cover  because  it  really  has  no  allo- 
cation for  it. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  benefit  every, 
one,  and  yourself,  us  included  and  everybody  in  between,  if  we 
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could  somehow  distinguish  between  basic  labor  force  training 
versus  the  specialized  company  training  unique  to  an  individual 
corporation.     '  r  ^  • 

In  other  words,  there  is  some  basic  work  force  manufacturing 
skills  that  it  seems  to  me  the  community  ought  to  have  as  part  of  a 
regular  curricula,  but  there  needs  to  be  a  part  above  and  beyond 
that,  for  example  that  would  be  unique  to  Caterpillar's  needs, 
would  be  done  on  a  business  industry  partnership  with  the  school, 
or  it  would  be  done  on  a  contract  basis.  ^ 

Mr.  Drosnsr.  I  agree.  The  problem  in  defining  what  is  Vo-Tech  s 
role,  in  a  generic  sense,  and  what  is  businesses  role  on  a  very  spe- 
cific sense  if  very  fuzzy.  Just  an  example  of  a  three  phase  program 
we  are  undertaking  with  Vo-Tech  has  basic  machine  dhop,  intro- 
duction to  CNC,  and  then  hands  on  state  of  the  art  expenence  on 
machine  tools.  ,  .  . 

Phase  II  is  generic,  yet  that  requires  five  courses  to  be  admmis- 
tered  within  Caterpillar's  learning  center,  because  the  courses 
really  are  not  available  at  Vo-Tech.  They  are  not  necessarily 
unique  to  our  product  or  process,  but  unique  to  the  acquisition  of 
furttier  benefit  of  hands  on  training. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Because  we  are  out  of  time,  I  have  only  one 
other  statement,  and  that  is  to  you.  Jay. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  a  mission  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  take  it  to  your  national  union  and  ask  them  to  follow-up  di- 
rectly with  me  and  I  suspect  I  would  get  a  lot  of  support  from  this 
panel.  I  had  an  experience  in  my  district  with  a  corporation  that  I 
believe  is  represented  by  the  IIAW,  and  the  corporation  frankly 
transferred  production  from  a  Wisconsin  facility  to  a  new  facility 
that  was  built  for  this  purpose  in  Colorado.  The  interesting  thing 
was  that  the  vocational  school  in  Colorado  offered  this  corporation 
free  training  for  all  employees.  The  problem  with  that,  from  a 

f)ublic  policy  perspective,  is  that  we  were  using  Federal,  state  and 
ocal  dollars  only  to  fund  and  train  a  job  transfer,  not  a  creation  of 
new  jobs,  because  those  thousand  new  jobs  in  Colorado  were  elimi- 
nated in  Wisconsin. 

So,  now  we  have  found  a  Federal  obligation  in  Wisconsin  to  try 
to  recreate  *  ^w  training  programs  to  develop  alternative  jobs  in 
that  area 

It  seeiris  to  me  that  this  is  an  issue  that  labor  would  want  to  ad- 
dress in  this  reauthorization  process.  That  the  public  role  is  one  of 
job  expansion,  not  of  closing  aown  one  facility  only  to  create  it  at  a 
different  area  at,  very  frankly,  significantly  lower  wages. 

So,  I  think  it  is  an  issue  I  would  even  get  some  support  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  would  encourage  you  to  follow- 
up  and  have  some  of  your  people  work  with  us  on  that  problem. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Mr.  Martinez? 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goodling. 

I  want  you  to  hold  that  thought  about  transferring  jobs  from  one 
area  to  another.  Mr.  Reinhardt,  you  commented  about  people 
coming  to  you  who  really  do  not  have  basic  skills,  and  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  do  anything  with  them. 

I,  for  twenty  some  years,  had  my  own  business,  and  had  that 
same  problem.  So,  I  can  sympathize  with  you. 
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Part  of  it,  as  you  mentioned  is  the  work  ethic  and  attitude.  Many 
Of  thwe  vocational  training  programs  do  not  really  deal  with  that 
jhey  depend  on  that  person  being  at  their  vocational  center  with  a 

IT^^'^  *^®y  are  going  to  have  the  work 

ethic.  That  is  not  necessarily  true. 

A  K^^S!  problem  we  have  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  IS  that  we  provide  monies  to  service  delivery  people  who  are 
supposed  to  tram  these  people.  We  make  it  a  part  of  the  agreement 
that  they  will  not  get  paid  if  they  do  not  place  the  person  in  a  job. 
llien  we  do  a  study  and  find  out  that,  they  get  paid  because  they 
placed  the  person  on  the  job,  but  that  is  not  long  term  employ- 
ment. It  goes  back  to  a  few  basic  things:  basic  skills,  work  ethic  and 
attitude.  Work  ethic  is  attitude. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  we  really  have  to  look  at  in  Con- 
gr^if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  prof-am. 

"®  *°  another  issue,  the  responsibility  of  business 
iteelf.  Many  of  your  corporations,  and  CaterpUlar  is  a  good  example 
of  that,  realized  along  with  the  Union  that  there  was  a  double 
sense  of  responsibility  here.  One,  that  they  needed  specific  help  for 
specific  kinds  of  developmg  technologies  and  they  were  willing  to 
m^e  that  mvestment.  That  is  an  investment  in  their  own  business 
and  in  the  future. 

But,  to  get  these  people  trained— their  own  employees  in  most 
cases  as  I  understand  it-it  is  a  cost.  It  is  a  cost.  And  Mr.  Gunder- 
son  asked.  How  much  of  that  do  you  pay  for",  and  it  sounds  like 
you  pay  a  proportionate  share. 

KcSr®  f-v?  ^enumeration,  except  that  you  get  an  employee  who 

»-r*^^®T^^^"^*y  *°  ^°  <^hat  you  need  done.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Drosner.  Maybe  I  could  take  a  shot  at  that  response.  We 
know  that  the  people  we  have  to  utilize  the  staff  are  modernized 
lactones  already  m  place,  and  we  have  that  tremendous  training 
job  ourselves,  to  get  them  ready.  . 

But,  right  behind  them  there  is  a  tremendous  gap  beginning  to 
develop.  If  we  keep  all  the  expertise,  or  do  not  work  hard  to  try  to 
develop  the  community  resources,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  out  ot  that  syndrome  of  constantly  expending  resources  at  an 
acceleratmg  rate,  because  technology  and  the  tools,  and  systems 
avmlable  for  mwiufacturing  are  rapidly  increasing  in  complexity 
and  actually  productivity.  f  j 

One  interesting  scenario  we  can  look  at  is  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion we  can  turn  out  of  our  York  plant  with  these  new  tools.  It  is  a 
^u^.  f "  gam  m  productivity.  Where  we  do  not  have  it  is  in  the 
abihty  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  be  able  to  use  the  ad- 
vanced tools  as  a  productivity  leg,  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  de- 
velop new  systems  for  learning  and  acquisition  of  skill  to  match 
what  IS  available  m  the  way  of  hardware  and  software.  That  is  a 
real  challenge. 

Business  has  to  come  to  the  party  there,  and  help  education  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Well,  that  was  the  point  I  was  leading  to.  We 
hear  so  much  on  the  Federal  level  about  this  partnership  between 
private  industry  and  the  government  in  order  to  resolve  a  lot  of 
these  problems  that  we  have. 

;rjc  """^"^ 
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It  seems  to  me  that  NFE3,  as  a  national  organization,  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  organization  in  front,  saying  that  maybe  it  is  not  all  just 
funding  coming  from  either  the  private  industry  or  from  the  Feder- 
al gdvemment.  It  is  reallocating  those  resources,  as  well  as  that 
small  funding  that  the  Federal  government  can  afford  to  put  into 


As  Dr.  Herr  pointed  out,  if  we  are  not  providing  the  right  direc- 
tion at  a  lower  level,  we  are  not  going  to  get  to  the  point  that  you 
need  to  be  at.  So,  I  would  ask  you,  can  you  at  your  next  NFIB 
meeting  bring  this  up,  and  say  that  we  have  to  become  a  part  of 
this  whole  movement  towards  redirecting  those  resources  that  are 
already  out  there  to  make  sure  that  the  schools  themselves  reorga- 
nize their  thinking  to  the  point  that  we  are  producing  the  kind  of  a 
student  that  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  be  trained  on  almost  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Yes.  Because  we  have  realized  that  must  be 
done.  We  have  formed  the  NFIB  Foundation,  and  the  foundation's 
express  purpose  is  to  get  involved  in  that  type  of  an  effort.  We 
funded  it  solely  out  of  NFIB  dollars  in  its  first  year.  It  has  just 
completed  its  second  year,  and  the  funding  was  stUl  ninety  percent 
our  dollars  to  specifically  do  what  you  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Mr.  Grandy? 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not  really  have  too  much  more  to  add  to  v/hat  my  colleague 
from  California  and  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  but  if 
this  is  not  an  argument  for  a  thousand  points,  I  do  not  know  what 
is. 

When  I  began  on  the  subcommittee  to  look  into  vocational  educa- 
tion my  attitude  was  we  will  probably,  as  a  Federal  government,  be 
providing  the  funding,  and  cost  sharing  with  state  governments  the 
cost  of  providing  education.  As  the  skills  become  more  specific  we 
will  ask  industry  to  step  in,  perhaps  labor  to  step  in  and  pro^dde 
the  dollars  for  training. 

But,  as  I  see  what  is  happening  in  hearings  like  this  one,  there  is 
a  vested  interest  in  business,  labor,  and  by  business  I  mean  lai^e 
and  small,  and  the  community  to  foim  those  kinds  of  management 
teams  that  makes  sure  that  there  is  an  ongoing  educational  train- 
ing facility  close  at  hand  to  accommodate  what  the  Department  of 
Labor  predicts  is  going  to  be  a  worker  that  is  going  to  change  jobs 
at  least  six  times  in  the  course  of  their  work  Ufe. 

So,  we  will,  obviously  as  a  Congress,  be  trying  to  divert  the  dol- 
lars that  we  can,  but  we  clearly  cannot  meet  this  need  without 
some  matching  help  from  people  like  yourselves  working  in  concert 
with  community  leaders  to  help  us  focus  those  funds,  to  help  us 
write  those  contracts  between  your  communities,  and  your  unions 
and  businesses,  to  match  whatever  needs  you  have  in  your  specific 
area. 

I  just  want  to  concur  with  something  that  Mr.  Martinez  said  as 
regards  to  the  National  Federation  of  Independent  Business.  It  is 
particularly  hard  for  small  business,  of  course,  to  underwrite  large 
based  training  because  you  iust  do  not  have  the  resources  of  a  Cat- 
erpillar, and  that  topic  has  been  talked  about  in  previous  hearings. 
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But,  you  all  share  that  need  for  basic  skills  for  a  quality  work 
ethic,  and  for  a  certain  cognitive  ability  that  translates  into  learn- 
ing skills,  specifically  down  the  line. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Chamber  of  Ck)mmerce,  all  of  those  organizations  do  put 
this  high  up  on  their  agenda,  because  there  is  not  a  better  way  for 
you  to  sit  down  with  big  business  and  with  labor,  and  come  to  us 
with  a  plan  that  you  think  is  worthy  of  some  Federal  dollars  to 
match. 

As  we  pursue  this  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  provide  some 
leaaership,  all  three  of  you,  in  this  area.  Because  I  think  this  is 
something  that  we  will  continue  to  investigate  time  and  time 
again,  and  if  you  can  provide  the  model  at  the  community  level, 
then  I  think  we  will  have  no  problem  in  a  bipartisan  effort  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  You  are  referring  to  something  that  I  could  not 
concur  more  in  because  of  my  state  experience. 

I  found  that  when  disparate  groups  that  are  not  generally  work- 
ing together  come  to  a  governing  body  with  an  agreement.  A  gov- 
erning body  has  no  problem  in  putting  that  into  effective  law.  I 
know  on  a  national  level  organizations  like  labor,  and  the  NFIB  do 
not  normally  work  together  on  much  of  anything,  and  I  know  we 
have  no  disagreement  on  the  training  and  retraining  needs  from 
my  own  personal  experience. 

So,  if  we  can  build  those  bridges  and  come  to  you,  we,  I  know, 
would  receive  a  favorable  response. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  I  might  also  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Grandy. 

I  had  mentioned  in  my  remarks  earlier  about  the  York  Area 
Labor  Management  Council,  and  I  told  you  a  little  bit  about  a  faci- 
litator networking  system  that  we  have. 

That  particular  council  is  primarily  funded  through  Millwright 
grants  here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  our  ongoing 
effort  is  a  labor  management  cooperation  type  effort  in  promoting 
some  of  the  things  that  are  working  well  on  various  industries  in 
the  area. 

I  am  sure  that  part  of  our  goal  vsrill  be,  very  shortly,  once  the 
training  is  up  and  going,  and  proven  out  here  at  Vo-Tech  through 
Caterpillar  and  the  UAW,  we  will  be  sharing  that  with  other  in- 
dustries, and  other  labor  organizations  in  the  area  through  semi- 
nars which  we  put  on.  Congressman  Goodling  may  very  well  be 
aware  of  some  of  those  seminars  as  they  come  up  in  the  near 
future.  So,  there  will  be  some  of  the  coordinating  effort,  if  you  will, 
m  sharing  of  information  that  we  are  talking  about  here  today  in 
the  very  near  future  through  seminars  of  that  nature. 

I  might  add  that  the  Labor  Management  Council  is  constantly 
looking  for  new  members.  Mr.  Reinhardt,  and  small  business  the 
fees  are  set  very  low.  You  can  come  on  board,  and  gain  a  wealth  of 
information  just  through  our  monthly  meetings.  That  is  my  pitch 
for  labor/management  today. 
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Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  before  us 
and  testifying.  I  would  ask  that  Dr.  Hupper's  testimony  be  included 
in  the  record,  as  well  as  Norman  States,  who  is  the  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Education  here. 

Again,  thank  you.  Our  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  at  12:45  p.m.] 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
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TOi  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Ooonittee  on  Education  and  Labor 

^Ktit        Dr.  Richard  D.  Hipper,  District  Si^jerintendent  ^ 

E«rE:        March  10,  1969 

SUaJOT:   T^itinwiy  for  Congressional  Bearing  on  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 

Education  Act  at  York  County  Area  Vocational  School  on  March  13,  1989 

^y^^'    ^  TL"  ^f^"^  °-  "'^^    ^  ^  the  Superintendent  of  Sdx»l8 
at  the  Southern  York  County  School  District.    It  is  indeeda  pleasure  for^o 
have  this  cppcctunity  to  present  testimony  about  the  workings  of  this  federal 
prograa  frcn  the  perspective  of  a  local  district  suoerintendent  of  schools.  I 
hcpe  ny  oooDents  will  help  this  coomittee,  through  its  deliberatiOTs,  learn  how 
they  can  help  improve  the  structure  of  this  fedSal  program  and  it^rthT 

^^--^  eff^?ts  in^he^^^eas 

First  of  all,  on  b^lf  of  school  districts  with  comprehensive  high  schools  in 

S^^t^??r?^^'"\f^"y'^'«'  '  «^ntTthank  this  St^??S  fo? 
their  past  efforts  and  accomplishments  in  atteswting  to  streamline  the  oaDerwork 
?^  r!^1^2?"  preparation  of  applicatioS^foTfunding  the  ^a^Illt^^^e 
:t?^?nr^"S^  t^'^T"^  "^^^^^  ^-^^  -  «t«3-t« 

Tliefollowing  caraents  relate  specifically  to  allocated  funds  available  to  local 
school  districts  for  handicapped  ard/or  disadvantaged  vocati^n^i  education 
students. 

1.  Since  the  amount  of  the  allocation  in  each  category  is  relatively  small 
ie:  less  than  §1500  in  the  case  of  our  school  district,  we  generally 
sign  off  and  transfer  this  money  to  either  the  UU  #12  or  the  York 
Ocxjnty  Area  Vocational  Technical  School. 

2.  Generally,  it  is  not  cost  effective  for  most  school  districts  to  try  to 
develop  appropriate  and  meaningful  programs  and  process  the  required 
paperwork  in  light  of  the  number  of  students  qualifying  for  sudi 
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U.S.  HouM  of  Repre3«ntAtives 
March  10,  1969 
Page  2 


Hie  sollowlng  ocoptflts  relate  specifically  to  allocated  finds  available  to  local 
achool  districts  for  regular  secondary  Vocational  Daucation  students: 

1.  llw  following  figures  represent  our  district's  regular  secondary 
allocation  for  the  years  indicated: 

1985-86    $  4,014 

1966-87     —     $  3,594 

1987-  88     —     $  3,969 

1988-  89     —     §  3,433 

1989-  90     —     ?11,847  as  Grocp  A  school  district 

in  York  County 

2.  In  the  past  three  years  frcn  1985  through  1968,  -we  were  able  to  use  100% 
of  our  allocation  in  the  area  of  Business  Education  to  buy  state-of-the- 
art  instructional  equipnent  including:    electronic  typewriters, 
ocopiters,  and  software  so  cur  students  would  learn  the  high 
t<>cduiol<;gical  skills  necessary  to  be  ocqpetitive  in  the  local 
narketpl&oe.   The  available  federal  funds  were  used  to  su|:(>leaient  not 
si:^lar.c  local  or  state  funds. 

3.  Listed  below  are  sone  concerns  being  expressed  in  the  field  relative  to 
the  ii|>leaMntatlon  of  the  Vocational  Education  Progran  Guidelines  for 
the  1989-90  sdwol  yw. 

7h»  aethod  and  rationale  the  state  is  using  for  distributing  "regular 
secondary^  allocations  is  being  questioned  for  the  following  reason: 

—All  York  County  school  districts  designated  as  "Group  A"  schools 
will  be  receiving  an  allocation  ^idt\  is  ^Jproxinately  2.5%  larger 
than  the  previous  year's  allocations  and  thus  will  not  receive  any 
allocations  next  year  in  1990-91.   Why  is  this  being  done?   Is  it  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  vocational  Education  programs  and  students 
or  adninistrative  expedience  for  the  PCE  to  only  have  to  adninister 
f&itr  applications  and  programs  eac^  year?   Districts  would  prefer  to 
continue  to  receive  annual  Vocational  Educational  funds  to  help 
provide  continuity  in  planning  our  local  dif«trict  budgets. 

Unless  reconsideration  is  given  to  distribution  of  regular  secondary  Vocational 
Education  allccatiais  and  removal  of  50%  matching  requirement  for  instructional 
equipment,  local  school  districts  with  cco^*^)ensive  high  schools  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  effectively  utilize  monies  available  to  support  essential 
Vocational  Education  programs  with  their  districts. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  your  conmittee. 
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THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Prepared  Statement 


The  Cumberland  Perry  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  is  located 
just  north  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  on  Route  114,  halfway  between 
Route  11  and  ^interstate  81.  The  school  operates  as  a  part-time 
Area  Vocational  Technical  School  on  a  half-day-about  basis. 
Students  receive  their  academic  training  at  their  home  school  and 
are  bussed  to  the  area  vocational  technical  school  on  a  daily 
basis  for  their  vocational  education.  The  school  serves  twelve 
school  districts,  four  in  Perry  county,  seven  in  Cumberland 
county  and  one  in  York  county.  Presently  the  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  800  students  and  is  projecting  next 
year's  starting  enrollment  to  be  about  910  students. 

The  school  is  governed  by  seventeen  School  Board  members  who 
comprise  the  school's  Joint  Operating  Committee.  The  twelve 
participating  school  districts'  Superintendents  serve  as  the 
Professional  Advisory  Coromittee  to  the  school.  A  General  Adviso- 
ry committee,  comprised  of  individuals  from  business  and  industry 
as  well  as  parents  and  students,  also  serves  the  school  and  the 
Joi-^  Operating  Committee.  Occupational  Advisory  committees  meet 
at  least  twice  a  year  with  each  program  instructor  to  advise  the 
instructor  on  matters  of  curriculum,  capital  equipment,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  current  practices,  and  emerging  technology. 

There  currently  exists  twenty-five  programs  of  study  in  the  areas 
of  Health  Occupations,  Automotive  Technology,  Construction 
Trades,  Service  Occupations,  Manufacturing  and  Business  Occupa- 
tions.   All  programs  are  three  years  in  length  beginning  in  grade 
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ten  except  Law  Enforcement  and  Office  Practices  which  begin  in 
grade  eleven. 

All  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  three  year  vocational  program 
must  take  two  years  of  mathematics  at  the  AVTS.  Students  can 
select  academic  math  or  general/vocational  math  based  on  their 
career  objectives.  This  procedure  which  was  introduced  in  1986 
has  reduced  the  vocational  instructional  time  by  some  240  hours 
but  has  enabled  students  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements  while 
attending  the  AVTS. 

The  school  maintains  an  active  cooperative  education  program 
where  seniors  are  placed  in  the  work  force  on  jobs  related  to 
their  training  in  conjunction  with  their  attending  the  area 
vocational  technical  school.  Each  year  slightly  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  seniors  elect  to  go  on  co-op  to  further  their 
training. 

The  school  also  maintains  a  high  level  of  job  placement  as 
evidenced  by  a  72  per  cent  placement  average  over  the  past  three 
years.  Additionally,  some  14  per  cent  of  the  graduates  continue 
their  education  by  enrolling  in  post-secondary  programs  in  four 
year  colleges,  community  colleges  and  trade  and  technical 
schools. 

The  school  is  responsible  for  the  recruitment  and  selection  of 
students  in  cooperation  with  sending  school  counselors.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  a  Student  Services  coordina- 
tor who  is  responsible  for  all  a.pects  of  recruitment.  Some  of 
these  activities  include  group  presentations  conducted  at  the 
sending  school,  development  and  distribution  of  recruitment 
literature,  tours  of  the  vo-tech  school,  special  parent/student 
night,  and  career  days.  Vocational  education  is  considered  an 
elective  and  as  such  must  be  selected  by  the  student  as  a  major 
program  of  study  at  the  secondary  level.    In  the  past  school  year 
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only  eleven  per  cent  of  the  eligible  pc^alation  of  the  sending 
school  districts  elected  to  attend  the  area  vocational  technical 
school.  Since  our  facility  is  operating  at  only  83  per  cent 
capacity,  there  is  ample  space  to  accommodate  more  students  than 
are  currently  enrolled.  Career  education  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
unlock  the  potential  of  vocational  education. 

Career  education,  with  all  of  .  its  facets,  must  be  one  of  the 
single  most  important  priorities  for  education  today.  Elementary 
and  secondary  education  prepares  Individuals  for  entry  into  post 
secondary  institutions  of  learning  and  the  world  of  work.  In 
both  cases,  students  must  have  a  thorough .knowledge  of  their 
abilities  and  opportunities,  as  well  as  an  experience  and  under- 
standing of  which  jobs  and  occupations  could  fulfill  these 
opportunities  and  abilities.  Vocational  training  opportunities 
must  receive  equal  billing  with  college  trained  careers  as  a 
viable  means  to  prepare  an  individual  for  the  world  of  work.  We 
are  committed  to  assisting  our  sending  school  counselors  in 
orienting  students  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  grades  to 
vocational  opportunities  that  exist  at  our  area  vocational 
technical  school.  It  is  our  conviction  that  more  students  will 
avail  themselves  of  vocational  education  if  they  are  aware  of  the 
opportunities  that  exist  within  the  total  education  system.  This 
is  our  primary  mission  at  this  point  in  time. 

A  second  issue  thai  'e  are  confronted  with  is  the  use  of  set 
aside  funds  within  thrj.  '^arl  Perkins  Act.  A"  a  Vocational  Direc- 
tor, I  am  continually  conif rented  with  reduced  training  time  for 
vocational  (  ^vcation  resulting  from  a  number  of  factors.    As  such 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  add  additional  special  training  to  our 
present  time  schedule.  All  special  needs  students  are 
mainstreamed  into  our  vocational  programs.  Mathematics,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  is  taught  on  our  campus  in  grades  10  and 

II  to  all  students  for  credit  towards  graduation.  When  we  design 
a  special  class  for  slow  learners  in  say  mathematics,  we  design 
the  program  so  that  most  if  not  all  students  will  succeed.  This 
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means  that  the  course  must  be  available  co  all  students  who  can 
benefit  from  the  program,  i.e.,  handicapped  students,  disad- 
vantaged  students  and  regular  slow  learners.  with  the  current 
set  aside  standards,  we  cannot  use  Perkins  funds  to  assist  with 
the  cost  of  this  type  of  program.  Therefore,  we  plan  and  imple- 
ment the  most  effective  procedures  and  strategies  utilizing  local 
funds . 

In  the  brief  time  that  X  had  to  address  this  corwnittee  I  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  operation  of  our  school  and  to  share  some  of 
our  concerns  regarding  vocational  education  and  the  Carl  Perkins 
funding.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before 
this  subcommittee. 


Ronald  L.  Smith,  Director 
Cumberland  Perry  AVTS 


110  Old  Willow  Mill  Road 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055 
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YORK  COUNTY  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECKNICAL  SCHOOL 
ARTICUUTZON  AGREEHEKTS 


Artlculitlon  sgreements  between  vocational  technical  schools  and  higher 
education  htve  been  encouraged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Departaent  of  Education  to 
halp  students  nake  •  smooth  and  succtssful  transition  from  one  entity  to  an- 
othtr  without  experiencing  delays  or  duplication  of  lei^nlng. 

Our  Interest  at  York  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  In  develop- 
ing articulation  agreements  with  higher  education  was  sparked  during  a  con- 
ference iponeored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  In  the  Spring  of  1987 
to  present  the  concept  of  articulation  agreements.    At  this  conference,  I  net 
Randy  Kempt  vho  represented  Yoik  Technical  Institute's  Admissions  Department. 
We  discussed  developing  an  articulation  agreement  between  York  County  Area 
Vocatlonal^Technlcal  School  and  York  Technical  Institute's  Drafting  and 
Electronics  Prograaa  and  also  developing  a  oetter  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  schools.    We  established  a  goal  to  meet  and  develop  an  artic- 
ulation Agreement  within  the  next  school  year.    We  agreed  that  ar  articulation 
agreement  would  benefit  students  who  qualify  under  the  agreement  by: 

-  encouraging  them  to  continue  their  education 

-  receiving  advence  stsndlng  of  one  semester 

-  savtng  epproxlmately  J2,O00  In  tuition 

-  living  at  home  while  continuing  their  education 

-  maintaining  part  time  employment  while  contlnul.^  their  education 

-  receiving  an  associate  degree  upon  completion  of  the  program 

-  reducing  the  tine  required  to  conplete  the  program 

-  receiving  placement  In  local  Industry 

Developing  an  agreement  required  a  c-aparlson  of  the  curriculum  being 
taught  .in  each  school  and  det.    fining  the  common  units  of  each.    It  was  agreed 
that  a  York  County  Area  Vocatitnal-Technlcal  School  student  receiving  a  "U"  or 
better  grade  in  Drafting  or  Electronics  would  receive  one  semester  advance 
standing  at  York  Technical  Institute.    This  would  eliminate  the  duplication  of 
learning  and  permit  a  student  with  this  grade  average  a  smooth  and  successful 
transition.    After  developing  an  agreement  that  met  the  needs  of  the  student, 
it  was  approved  by  the  York  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School's  Operat- 
in«  Committee  and  the  York  Technical  School's  Executive  Board.     (See  Attached 
Copy) . 

The  same  process  wop  used  to  develop  an  articulation  agreement  with  Williams- 
port  College  and  we  are  presently  in  the  process  ©f  developing  several  addi- 
tional agreements.     (See  attached  chart).    Recently  one  student  received  ad- 
vance standing  at  Willlamsport  Community  College.     (See  attached  feedback). 
We  plan  to  monitor  each  agreement  closely  to  determine  it's  effectiveness. 

Through  articulation  agreccents,  at  the  local  level,  we  will  encourage 
the  students  who  did  not  plan  to  attend  a  four  year  college  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level  through  specialized  training  at  the 
cc=2ynlty  collcgr  or  technical  InBtitute  level. 


Norman  States 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Educi»c1o.i 
York  County  Area  Vncational-'chnical 
i^chool 
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ARTlClXATtON  ACRELMENTS 


Tht  foUovini  chart  Indlcttts  th«  pott  tteondtry  tducttlon  opportunltltt  •v«ll«bl«  to  York  County 
Artt  Voetclontl*Ttehnletl  School  ttudtots  vhtrt  trtleulttloo  tirttmtntt  h^vt  btto  d«v«lop«d. 
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School  E>i8TRicT  OF  THE  City  OF  Y^;*K 

AOMMttTfUTION  ■UUMNQ 
M»  tOVm  UNOttMH  Avmui 

yOMK,  WMmvAMM  \rm 

MAnOOFDMCTOm 

■AWUMKNP^^  JACK  C  VAX  NEWKMC.  8up«*M^  of  SetaOk 

2Vl!25!f?32L.»-.  STCTUNO  M  BM^CTT.  AhMM  »<wrtnlmM  to 
IUV1I0NO  CTCWSHAW  9tev>6»n  CduotUon 

ftrjjr  ■  CLMW 

■CTTY  tttlONMUCII  CHwKify  tdMCWlow 

March  21,  1989 

The  Honorable  Augustus  Hawkins 
2371  Rtybum  H.O.B. 
y^shfngton,  O.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins: 

This  letter  will  serve  as  a  follow-up  to  the  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Connntee  at  the  York  County  Area  Vocational - 
Technical  School  on  Monday,  March  13.  Please  permit  me  the  opportunity 
ll  ^i^l^.^T.  thoughts  as  they  pertain  to  the  bill  to  refund 

the  Carl  Perkins  Act  and  Its  lupact  on  the  School  District  of  the  City 
of  York. 

J  w  ui^^^l  Pennsylvania  Is  an  urban  cooiminlty  of  approximately  45,000 
inhabitants.  It  flourishes  as  a  coowerclal  center  and  light  Industrial 
'[!  The  most  recent  York  City  Per  Capita  income  figure  Is  $8,781. 
ihls  Is  below  the  York  County  Per  Capita  income  figure  of  $10,697  for 
the  same  period. 

.  .J*^^."i'°?l'*j***'^*^*  congruent  with  the  city  limits.  Enrollment 
In  the  district  Is  6.700  students  of  which  1,650  are  enrolled  In  the 
one  high  school,  wilHan  Penn  High  School.  Our  school  district  has 
historically  supported  vocational  education.  For  many  years  It  operated 
J*  successful  Industrial  training  course  (one  of  the  first  of 

Us  kind  In  the  Cotmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania)  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  county  vocational-technical  school.  At  their  Inception  our 
proorams  in  co««erclal  education  were  also  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  School  District  of  the  City  of  York  Is  now  a  participating 
neoiber  of  the  county  vocational-technical  school.  Mr.  Roger  Apple 
aptly  described  its  operational  structure  at  the  March  13  hearing. 

Vocational  programs  remaining  at  William  Penn  High  School  Include 
one  satellite  program  in  cosmetology,  seven  state  approved  vocational 
t!f^tZn  P"*^'^'?  ^1;;^  business,  one  parenting,  one  consumer 
homemaklng,  one  diversified  occupations),  and  one  vocational  training 
program  for  disadvantaged  students  (STAR  Program).    Our  school  district 
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receives  special  funding  from  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  for  these  programs 
as  follows: 


Regular  Secondary       $10,851      $36,263  (Funding  for  89-90  S  90-91) 
Disadvantaged  Youth     $52,448  $31,621 

Carl  Perkins  funding  Is  down  from  a  high  of  $130,684  In  the  1983-84 
program  year.  At  that  time  we  received  $83,865  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Youth  Program. 

CHANGES  IW  THE  PERKINS  ACT  THAT  WOULD  BE  HELPFUL 

*  We  request  that  the  Perkins  Act  allow  for  the  continuation  of 
annual  funding  as  opposed  to  oltemate  year  funding.  Funding 
every  other  year  would  place  certain  programs  In  Jeopardy  since 
alternate  year  funds  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
school  district. 

*  We  request  that  provisions  be  made  In  the  Act  to  allow  for 
expenditures  for  maintenance  and  service  to  high-technology  equip- 
ment. The  use  of  this  type  equipment  necessitates  continual  service 
and  maintenance  which  Is  very  expensive. 

*  We  request  that  refunding  legislation  for  the  Perkins  Act  eliminate 
the  dollar  for  dollar  match  requirement.  Matching  funds  for 
categorical  programs  do  not  permit  equitable  expenditures  from 
local  funds.  We  feel  local  funds  should  be  used  to  the  benefit 
of  as  many  students  from  the  district  as  possible.  A  more 
appropriate  requirement  would  be  one  which  guarantees  that  all 
equipment  funds  are  to  be  used  for  state  of  the  art  equipment. 
(Perhaps  a  federal  list  of  approved  equipment  could  be  developed.) 

*  We  request  that  the  Act  provide  for  "carryover"  use  of  funds. 
This  would  allow  local  districts  to  use  funds  more  prudently  '.nd 
be  program  oriented  rather  than  spending  to  meet  a  deadline. 

WE  RESPCCTFULLY  REQUEST  INCREASED  CARL  PERKINS  FUNDING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING; 

*  William  Penn  High  School  currently  provides  a  school  within  a 
school  for  the  disadvantaged  youth,  specifically  geared  to  students 
at  risk  of  "^dropping  out."  We  call  it  the  STAR  (Supplemental 
Training  Attitude  Readjustment)  Program.  It  is  our  desire  to 
be  able  to  provide  a  comprehensive  staff,  including  areas  of 
vocational  education,  student  personnel  services,  job  placement 
and  career  counseling,  and  behavior  modification.  Again,  it  would 
be  heliiful  to  have  increased  funding  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
of  this  very  expensive  per  pupil  cost  program. 
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*  The  School  District  of  the  City  of  York  has  as  a  long  range  goal 
the  concept  of  a  fourteen  hour  high  school  (8  A.M.  -  10  P  M  ) 
„^^„/f!',°„^<?<"'  "j^^  ^  designed  to  provide  alternative  educational 
Z^rf^^  "  'V"  «        «  continuing  educational 
opportunities  for  previous  high  school  dropouts.    A  najor  emphasis 

iuslnp«TH':,!.',Hn'''V3'  '•^l'^^"  vocatlonal/corr^rclal 

a  '^Sular  classroom  setting,  and  Industrial 
cab  ^i^mfkT"etc  ^^'•"P^^"^^  ^hops  of  printing,  drafting, 
^inl!;-  provide  a  program  of  this  tvne  and  to 

thl  peiklnrArt!""  ^""''^"9 

*  ''^^"9  redundant,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification,  there  Is  a  need  for  increased  funding  for  state 
Llntalnlll^tVlV  ^''"^P"*"^.  As  does  Industry  havi  difficulty 
maintaining  up-to-date  status,  so  does  a  school  district. 

*  Sh^h'^IlS''^  district  wishes  to  keep  the  vocational  education  programs 
which  we  now  operate.  We  are  desirous  of  maintaining  and  upgrading 
tS  do  this?  """"^  district  needs  appropriate  funding 

A^t^  opportunity  to  provide  this  Information  to  your 

data  base  for  the  refunding  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 

Very  truly  yours. 

/Jack  C.  Van'Newkirk 
Superintendent 

JCV/sd 


cc:    Wmilain  Goodling,  M.C. 
Fredrick  Grandy,  M.C. 
Steven  Craig  Cunderson,  M.C. 
Matthew  Martinez,  M.C. 
Andrew  Hartman 
Jo  Marie  St.  Martin 
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y/hnt  kind  of  students  need 

:App]ied.Mathematics? 

:a  j*-AnyitudeDtwh6bnot'1anctioM!ly. 

litcrateTm  niuthamtks  can  benefit  from 
,^theseraiteriab;as  long  «s  that  student 
f-htsat  least  afi  eightb-snMle  readn^  level 
rand  has  a  presrigebra  mathematics 
;  competency,  tevd.' 

Vocational  studrab  in  grades  nine 

through  twelve— or  adults  who  are  in 
.  vocational/technical  trainJng^find 

the  materials  hdpi-M.  Tcu-high' 

school  Iwtfners  may  be  in  skill  centers, 
.'Job  Corps  centCTs,  preemployment 
.  centers,  or  at  upgrading,  retraining  or 

apprentictthip  sites. 

How  call  AppliedMalhemalics 
be  used? 

Nfaterials  can  be  used  in  a  one^year, 
stand-alone  credit  course.  Tbty  also  can 
be  infuse*-^  needed— into  existing 
vocatjona!  proiprams.  Units  are  presented 
sequcntiaDy  in  a  stand-alone  course. 
Certain  units  and  subsections  can  be 
used  to  support  ^-ocational  studies  in 
health  oocupations/^bome  economics, 
industrial  technology,  business  and 
mailjcting,  and  agriojlture/agr&usiness. 
Who  can  teach  Applied 
Mathematics? 

Teachers  who  understand  the  basic 
concepts  and  who  cap  communicate  to 
students  how  mathematics  is  used  in 
today's  jobs  can  teach  these  materials. 
Certjiied  mathematics  teachers  hare 
found  that  tlw  materials  co\'er  the 
essential  clement*:  needed  to  qualify  as 
n  full-crcdit  course. 


What's  thc.scope  and 
sequence  of  Applied 
Mathematics? 

Three  optional  review  units, 
including  text  and  >Tdeo,  cncour 
studcrts  to  master  caJculators  ana 
refresh  memories  on  number?*, 
fractions,  decimals  and  percents. 

A.  Getting  to  Kno\v  Vour 
Calculator 

B.  Naming  Numbers  tn 
Different  H^ys 

C.  Ftndmg  Answers  with 
Your  Calculator 

The  main  body  of  the  c<)ur>« 
indudes  22  units.  Each  uni:  has  a 
teacher's  guide,  student  text,  and 
separate  >Tdeo  segments.  Titles  are: 

1.  Learning  IVoblcm  solung 
Techniques 

2.  {Estimating  Ansu-ers 

3-  Measuring  in  Enj^h  and 
Metnc  Units 

4.  Using  Graphs.  Charts,  and 
Uiblcs 

5.  DjMhng  w«h  Data 

6.  \^ri<ing  wi»*«  Ijncs  and  Anj^es 

7.  NSbrking  mUi  Shapes  in  1\no 
Dimensions  > 
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8<>W)rionK  wkh  Shipfff,jQ  Three 

V  J-  '     rowetS  Mid  KoOtS  ri^i<r ' 

-  16;5olviQgProbkms'll«t< 
\,   .  J7.  Gzapfaing  Drtt'^yi'  T'^gpt-^ 

:^  J9.  Wxknt;  with'Statistic*. 

^'Whit's' in  a^typical  unit?/  \  [■ 
-  ^  SaactKr%>'K«sk»scooceotnteoa 
^Ui«Sttrt«d.':U4nwglheSlQlI$,'' 

!  rApp(>lng  tfo  Sldb."  aod  tiUxikkis 
Back.**^  Sue  s«f  t«onstliowever«  do  npt^* 


neCruarOy  equate  to  SK  cbM  sessioht ' . 

,  of  40-50  inbitc*  each. 
•  -  iS^«noa  ($vMk»*.terve  a$  a  gukk. 
to  tbesequence  d  activitievand  the^ 
.  tim  apcm  in  cadi  act»)ty  vffl  depend  on 
student  bad(gn»m6sra)urse  go^, 
tone  avaiibie.  etc-^.to  be 
')cttTmac6  by  the  teachi^r 

^  Seaalon  1  aovohTS  ovenriewins 
theV«^,  viewiiie  aod  <fiscu»hK  the 
video:  md  iroidng:;^  a  cb3»--4 
jUem  ixoposcd  n  thr.  video. 
,  ScMloM2aiMl3invQ]ve*'Feadr 
and  do"  text^  class  activities,  daxs 
disansiod,-  sod  twoioDg  tlsouRhT 
exaroplea.'  -  '  '  -       . . 

Sestioia  4  and  5  set  students 
into  bb  activftiet  and  probtm-sohvc 
exerases  that  tnvnlve  extemrve  use  of 
calculators.  Students  h  group*, 
coSect  data,  make  cdculations.  and 
discuss  thdirns^dta.  An  emphk^  it 
placed  on  ^hands-on"  experiential 

'  leatwiti^^^^  students  Mfiog  one 

.•^  another.  (Escussinil  approaches  to 
prOtilmsoMng,  and  consuliingvvHh  the 

'  teacher  in  a  **leam  sparit"  almoKphere. 
• ' '  Seation  6  actiritiea  include 

'  reviewing  the  unt'ib}ecdves.  witching 
the  video  agnn  (or  a  more  vwlepth 

'  under&tandbig,  and  DKappmg  the  ideas 
presented  n  the  sumnarr-  Ad  endK>(v 
unit  test  can  be  used  at  this  lane  " 
to  evaluate  student  process. 


Api^ied  M«tliicmatk*  follows 
the  approbcfatalean^  that's  used  m 
other  applied  leaniing  mMeffiis  such  as 
Princip4ea  ofTedioolody.  Thit 
mans  that  malbdnatics  b  made 
rde^-ant  by  :)howing  how  the  sIdB  b  used 
in  the*^  work'^bccj  ;^and  b)^t7ading 
nr'nUenvsolviiyg  through  hands^ 
activity<efltcred  (biyirofinents/ 

For  mote  blorniatida  ibonA  the 
curriculuro,' please  caB  )iour  ctEdai- 
consortium  iTpresentatn-e  at  >'our  Sutc 
Depattment  oTEducatioa.  Or  you  can 
calllhe  Center  for  OcQipatjora] 
Research  md  Development.  WfH  be 
gUd  to  send  )ou  more  information. 


601-^:Lake,  Air  Drive 
\^^c65^tecas  76710. 
(800)  231^15 
In  Texas  (817)  772-8756 
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>fcrtfc»*di  Hwr  III  u  W  OcOW  mi 

AMmm  ftM  M  of  E4Mi«     I  cMoRiM  of  kctl  «Aed  Mtt 

AUalkpnM¥BteMlgi.Onuof>lMMdVoc«iaadB4KMiM 

AriMDmMo«e4K«ka.OMteofVoc^ 

AitM«i9tiliDMrtMofBta«i^ 

Wi5«25«o*h^ 


HRfktofCMiiOliUnofCSvMralAMBdMte 

flirifc Pij I II W Efcadat; DW*»of  Vorrtwd.  AMmir^ mm  iifrj 


MiteDhWMflfVTrtwriBteWiw 


lmOl9MM«E<9K»iM.I««MWCS»WB«»C«« 


XMKiy  DiVWM  of  BteHlo^  Offfa  of  VMMfaMl  BdKMiM 
Mir)M^Dy4tMof  BAraita.  DMoaof  VocMi^ 


6 


Ni«HHpifttr«D9MMIc«BdK«t« 


N»w>ycoDipw»iilofE*KMio^DMtoofVocM^ 


OMo^MMMofBted^ 


Cknn  D^MMM  of  BiMdai,  DMte  of  Vteaiaid  GdKxkM 


SsMkOMolH  D^MM  of  odMlkl.  Oflteof  VMttfaMl  BdKttkM 

SoMfcMinOffiNofVJcMloMS-lkMBindoa 
TjMiwingirtMwlofg<ic<lM.DKyMofVa«ito.>^ 

IMSMOflhicfFJuika 
WMteMDvWM  of  B«K«iMI.I)M^ 


VhWt  D«MM  of  EiMdHi,  Vtecviotri  Ml  AMI  Edw«i(» 
ynfc|Mi>Mtl»ii'  iilofNMclMtwaiw 


*gifw^r%ift»i<of^dici«(fi(tio^>^ 


•nd  i«e  »|eiKic$  .nd  by  indMind 


BoOMcOomM 
fjKk  McKay 


Cmjtc4m         OySimpt  ic^lSSl 


mjtouU  d>mni  devcJopmat  wd  mulkiM  with  their  coUeir»N     othm  m  tt8«ri^^.m*ira^^ 


OwcielUudoWM 
DipiofMidlMiISaaK* 

KUCt  S«Oefraor 
CUebnU  Dtftof  BdwMM 

Noitk  CwrS**  <)(f«  of  Vte  E4 
KraH»u 
Mj|iwn«ictCc«i«ft««t 
"RMetMe  DeiK  of  EdociboB 

MnvtoKwoe 
Dnctur 

Lakt  Conon  Ana  VboMioMl  CcMcf 

Vbc  Ed  Prptm  Specubsi 
K«HttDc(itofE4MDoo    .  1 


Mjmrrt 

V^EdC 


hfonkEMttadSdnolDM 
OmiicMMOtt 

bgioul  LewBlac  Ceatcr  MMMter 

TtJMhmrmuMi 

Aa«B.TX 


Bwm  of  Cira  Educ' A* 

M.^fiOfnr'  .wentbit 
KtMiwr^ofCdKCtioa 

uttruoHaatScrvket 
OUahoot  Dc^  of  EducatKM 

Marte  Haibmy,  AdanAbOMcr 
SmcuI  Vbcabond  ScrvMc« 
N«naU  DeiM  of  Edncaboa 
RjcWiN  lew*.  Teacher 
Umah  Baak  AR>Mx«twnal  CcaM 


Bo6  Kraney.  Ma<h  OoMukaoc 
>^RD(MK  r>^  of  Eitocaboo 
OiuerKouwa 
BaKk  SkiUi  CKMakM 
V^naoM  Der«  of  Educ«ioe 

DtMKt  of  CohnUa  Maik  Dimior 
Georye  MmdQ 

Kepoaal  Uinklti  Ccatcr  Manattr 
IfauafaureneMi 
AMCb.TX 
flWOMgey 


_    I  Icnciuvtiucul 
\taaw)M)  aailWincd  EddcacKM 

IkdidcalSuaafati 
North  OnbuDepto 
fteSaaycr 


uDeptofVteEd 


[|>*Mrta]/^^cianlo«  EAk^ 
WyuaiiV  tept  of  eSdcmioq 


Upper  Cape  lUcmal  Vtc  Ikcb 
Boom.  MA 
CkarietMOM 

Aflanaa  DcfK  <^  Educaiwa 
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What  It 

Applied 

Communlc€rtlon? 


>\pp<f9tf  CorrvmjnfcoMon  b  a  ayr^yohen- 
sh«  set  of  leomlRg  motertols  designed  to  help 
oH  studervts  d9/olop  end  refine  career- 
related  corrmjnicatton  skiOs.  ^pptfed  Com* 
monksoMori  li  nof  a  lemedia!  couna  It  b 
desiaied  prfrnoriV  ^  ^  {"^^^  s^udents^  but 
nKiy  be  laeM  h  poftseoondOTf .  ocKjIt  ecKjcQ- 
tioa  and  tetroinlrx}  iett1r)oi 

OigoAMton:  The  leamino  rnateflab  are  dMded 
into  15  lni)iuctfcxx]l  moddM  and  Indude  a  totd 
of  150  toMom  l^e  modulei  con  be  used  slngty- 
in  ony  o(der--to  brooden  flsdstlDQ  communicQ- 
tton/Icnouooe  ortVEnoUsh  or  vocationa(/tech- 
nlcal  courses.  Or  OR  15  modules  can  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  a  yeor-long  couse. 

Module  Each  lni)fuctk)rKi  rnodule  IxHjdes  a  se- 
ries of  ten  40- to  554T4nute  lessons  lrxx3fpo(at1ng  a 
voiety  of  leorntng  actMtles  and  eaqpertoix^  Lessons 
1  ttvouQh  7  of  eoch  rnodute  prcMde  Instruction  and 
prcKtico  in  cornrnunlcatton  sktts  as  they  oo  oenerolly 
used  In  the  Nf^cdcplQce^  lessons  8  ttvouch  10  feature 
octMttes  ddsigned  to  de\^elop  and  refine  cornmunlco- 
tlon  sklib  h  Ave  rncjor  occupotfcytol  oreos;  ooricutura. 
buslTMs/martcetlna  health  ocofxatloni  home  eco- 
nomlciaf^  c»v*al/tRxte/lndustital. 

lMlnaelle^    f  dote  The  comprehensive  InstTuctof's 
lOtforeodi        f  nodulescontains(1}anlnstnjc- 
toTsGuldev'  ^  diheod  transparency  and  student 
octMtyr.or  ■2)studentV/ortct8»ct.and(3)vkjeotape. 
Each  InslTucta  ><9uldelr)cXxtosdeta^te3r^p)ans.a 
chart  of  studenV  oompeter)cles  covered  ^  the  mocMe. 
ond  on  annotated  resource  list  of  reloled  materfals-print. 
filavvfdea  and/or  softwarei 

Cv«y  rnodule  Matures  Ivk^  vktoo  prooram$--Vtdeo  A  to  intro- 
duce Itw  module  ond  Video  B  to  review  Its  content-eoch 
about  ten  rninutes  lot'ia  Shot  on  location  in  a  variety  of  work 
settlngi  Ihe  vkleo  pfogrorm  relriforce  ccTK^ts.  brkio^ 
wort(pIace  htottw  cksNTOom  arvj  shcwino  students  tt)e 
Irixxirtanoe  of  corivnunkx^tlon  skills  on  ttw  Jobi 

studerit  Woridexr  fbr  each  mo(fole  supplies  ttw  rnaterksi  for 
student  octtvlties-kxiMdual  tosk  shdets  with  lists  of  gools  ond 
oblectivesi  background  kiformatkxx  obsoivatton  checklists,  setf- 
evQluatkxi  fomv!L  v^oksheets^  schedulei  letten  and  charts. 


o«  *  m — ■      -  T.-,  |-^rtn  Hin  rfcrfaa 

lft9  Mpp99QW0nmfmmWGQtl0nm9OiM^ 
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The  development  of 

Applied 
Communictrtlon 


$tnietmo(on 


jAppllCGrtfonAclMtfei 
1  tor  CccupoHonal  Areas 

VMeoB-Rovlew 
VMeoA-lntrod^  on 


^gP«*tfCommunfco«oo  b  the  result  or  a  co^ 
oth/o  octMty  ol  a  consortium  C3(  42  state  ofxl  pro- 
vlnck3l  education  openctei  (we  Portidpatlna 
AgenciejL  bock  pone*)  hi  ossocfatton  wttti  tt)e 
Agency  for  Instiucttonol  Technotocr/(AFT).  These 
ooendw  hcNe  provided  SI^LW  for  tt>e  creation 
p(  AOpMCommunfcoffon  and  ore  todlttat- 
ing  tt)e  use  o(  tt)e  course 

T^epittect  began  h  1985^  vwtm  after  cooper- 
oflr^  wttti  a  consortKjm  o(  state  and  pr^^ 
education  ogendes  ond  the  Center  for  Ocojpo- 
tg>d  Research  and  Devotopment  to  produ^ 
5*)c<p*#t  or  recftfiotoaK.  AIT  perceh^d  the  nee^ 
for  a  course  m  applied  communkxrtloa 

InAprt1 1966.  discussions  wtth  state  and  pfuvir-ctal 
dlrej^  o(  wxattonal  education  and  their  repr^ 
sentath^s  confirmed  thot  cKkfitlonal  curriculum 
pnd  materials  In  opplled  communlcatJon  were 
htoh  priorltlei  A  prospectus  for  >^pp/rW  (V>nirwjn|. 
coWon  was  Issued  In  June  1986  and  Inltia  7ve^ 
opment  began  six  nxjnths  later. 

Print  motertais  and  video  scripts  prepared  by  AIT 
were  reviewed  by  an  Independent  team  of  Ian. 
guoge  orts  and  woilcptace  speckilfets  (iee  Design 
TearrVContent  Consuttonts.  back  ponel)  MoteSols 
were  oUo  revtewod  by  partte^DOting  consortium 
ogerjda.  content  speckallsts.  teachers,  and  other 
^gegcriW^hiooaupo«^ 

Print  and  vWeo  were  ttekj-tested  wtth  1  ^  stu- 
dents  at  60  sttes  across  the  United  States  ar>d 
CoTKXJa  ftxtkiHpating  teachers  Inck^ 
tets  In  convrunlcatkxi/tanguage  or^/Enollsh  a^ 
ogricuJture.  buslness/mari(etlna  health  occupo- 
tlons,  home  economics  and  technkxi(/tTode/ln. 
dustriol  occupattorxjl  areai 

The  schedule  for  developrnent  and  use  of  >top//ed 
Commwifcoftoftbasfbltows: 


Curriculum  focmukitlon 
Pik>t  testing 
Meetings  of 
partk::Jpatlng  agencies 
Hetd  testing 
Inmol  avatksbilttyof 
first  eight  modules 
Full  knptementatkxi 


December  1966- 
March1987 
September  1987 

October  1987  and 
April  1988 

March  1988 

Septembor  1988 
Januory  1989 
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inmcrting 

Applied 
CommuniC€ttion 


To  irrptement  Apfiti^d  CommijNcatton  you  wiit 
noed  to  consJder  the  tbHcwing 

•  StxxiW  be  famiHar  w*tti  tt«  communication  and 
vccatlonol  content  c*  me  couse. 

•  Con  be  curont  communkxrtJon/ksnouogearts/ 
English  faculty. 

•  Can  be  current  vocatonal/technkxri  faculty, 

•  Can  be  a  teocfJng  team  o(  comrmmlcation 
and  vocationd  5p©clail;t5. 

•  Should  hove  at  least  on  e{o^th<)rode  reading 
abttlty. 

•  May  be  in  high  school  postsecondory,  adutt 
education,  or  retrolning  settings. 

•  Mayb  Planning  to  attend  any  type  of  post- 
seconugiy  sctxx)l  or  none. 

•  Rint  and  vkjeo  natertats  may  be  ordered  in 
final  fomi  f^  AIT  or  may  be  reproduced  ttom 
masters  provided  by  your  stote  or  provtncJal  por- 
ttcipatirtg  agency  (see  back  panel> 

•  Teachers  wfU  need  aninstnxtor's  Kit  for  each  of 
ttie  15  tervtesson  modules  to  be  taught.  The  kit 
contains  ( 1 )  an  instructor's  GukJe  with  o^«^tlead 
transparency  and  student  activity  masters, 

(2)  student  Wbiktext.  and  (3)  vWeotape 

•  A  coruumuble  student  Wbrktext  for  each 
module  rrxsy  r>ho  be  supplied  to  each  student. 


CoureeCrKHI 

•  Course  credit  con  be  a  kxxA  or  state/provinck3l 
determinatkDa  Some  sctKOls  plan  to  teach 
AppZ/ed  CommurVcoffon  as  a  free-starxjing 
year-kxw  course  o(  150  40-  to  55-mlnute  doss 
perkxte.  Ottters  p(an  to  Ir^tegrate  App/M 
CofTvnunteofforH-seiected  modules  or  ail  15— 
into  the  vocattorx3l/technteal  or  communkxi- 
tkxVksnguoge  orts/Engllsh  cuirkxHum. 

•  The  kind  and  amount  of  credit  to  be  granted 
may  be  determlried  by  examinlrtg  tt>e  ir^struc- 
tkXKii  materksis  for  ttw  15  modules. 

•  Ottiergukjonce  about  credits  should  be 
obtoined  ttvough  your  state  or  provinckit 
department  or  miriistry  of  edjcatton. 

I  i4oiivMMo9^/liviptoiiMMtallon 

•  An  Irrv^lerTnentatkxi  Wt  containing'  the  (  forma- 
tion Hondtxok.  Workshop  Leader's  Handbook, 
otkJ  the  15-minute  video ''About  Applied 
Communfcoftorf  is  avaikible  firom  your  state  or 
provfncksl  participating  agency.  Applied  Com- 
munteoftonbrochurei  postea  and  photos  can 
atso  be  obtotned  ttom  ttie  agency.  Kvchasers  of 
a  fult  set  of  15  instructky^at  moduios  ftom  ATT  wSt 
receVe  ttie  lmplementatk)n  Kit  at  no  charge. 

•  implementors  shouki  inform  potential  students 
teoct^  counsetors^  adminlstrotoa  parents. 
ar)d  community  and  business  teodets  about 
Appfied  Coflwnun/coftoo  end  elicit  their 
support. 

•  Notlonol  and  InterrxatkXKJl  Informotton  o^Mties 
will  be  cortducted  by  AfT. 

Cott 

•  If  your  state  or  pfovtnckiloducatton  agency  Is 
listed  on  ttie  back  panel,  it  has  akeody  poki  for 
you  right  to  use  and  iroeb/  duplkxste  ApplM 
Communfeofton  moterksis. 

•  Youmay. tx}wefver,wi$htopufchc  <tpr1ntand 
vMeo  moterkils  ftom  AIT  at  prefeood  prk^es 
rattier  ttxin  duplteate  ttiem  ftom  your  pofticlpat' 
ing  agency's  mosters.  Contact  AIT  for  more  Infor- 
mottoa 
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Fof  fumef  ^omxitoo  a  help  m  ifrptefneoT»ig 

Applied  Comnumhathn 


OfAJT.BO3(A.BIooavngton!N47402    800/457-450?  812/339-2203 


^odWpotinoAoMdM 

AMborno  SkM  Diportwi  o(  (ductyion 

Mo^OtfxnMtt  (t  (ducoion 
Oict  01  Mul  on]  voctAonol  touctfKfl 

AAem  fductAon  ord  AOCtSS  Wwort 

Ar?ono  OipotYrwt  o(  {cx*x»on 
Ovtson  01  V^xariorar/Ticraxici9C(^ 

Minsos  OlpratTirt  01  (duCOMrt 
V(xxrteftf  ontf  ticfirtctf  WxMhon  {>v^ 

OMQiWO  SIM  0004  to(  OonwHjMy  ailegts 
M  OctupdKirol  {iMcfion 

WMfWij^oa  0  C ,  OwtJiOft  o«  Ower » 

•duifOUCOfcOO 

Oiportiiert  Of  PuWc  ina  jciion 

»tondo  Deportmri  01  E4uci»(» 
&v«(OftolVo«*cr«.><wr  ond 

GwnQ  Mpomiirf  01  e«jccikM 

Oek*  01  G«ntrtf  (  Vtegl^iral  irot^j^ 
ttjwr  Pipar»wrt  01  {(Xjcoloft 
UcAo  CkwMft  01  \Axahor«l  («x»(Kn 

Mno)  SIM  Boon)  01  (OUCQDOA 

Oipailm«r«  01  AM.  VOcotionol  oni) 

tn(>cnc  COmnssiOn  on  M 
I«cf.-Xic(&)ucc*on 

IM09^.  MpatnMol  EDucoAoa 
BuwiotCoraiiUuoaion 

««*x*y  OicotTirl  o«  EOuooio* 

OKctolVoc(*ontf(«xolon 
Mvyion^      Dtportiwt  01  ((luc<»on 

Owwft  d  vocobonoi/Titftteoi  &jw»r  m 

UOSSOCiVM  Dtportiwt  01  {4UC»0A 

(>wsion  01  Ocofolonat  (ducokyt 


U<uss<pDl(OrYr«rlci(EOuC(»or> 
Knou  01  VoxtKyKt^Tic^ned  {<Kkoi>oa 
6inau  01  Sctvol  knproMiTvt 
Knou  01  Pyyvwg  end  Po*cy 

U<S9oun  D^nimirt  01  eiirntrtorf  ond 


M(t)rosha  OecQitnert  of  EduxilK)n 

&MJon  of  VoMWftf  Huohoo 
Nendo  Oetotnri  of  Et$Jcoi)cn 

OccupcfKiTKii  ond  Co(4ruirig  fd^^ 
Nm  Hornp$^r|  E)iporinr«ri  of  EduoQt<n 

New  Miwco  SKM  OrpariTiirt  of  Edtxxrton 
t>vi«x>  of  VtxoionoJ-Titffteoi  ond 
«otfduccaoo 

N(«i  OiyoJ-x  Sm  Dtportffort  of  Puy<  ifts^^ 

Owsicn  of  \<ciccMria(  (duoAon 
Orw  Oiponnert  of  (dixt*w 

(>v)W)o  of  vttcfcmf  ond  Omw  Educ^ 
Oktfomo  StoH  Oeporrwv  of 
V^XCACrcf  or<  TKftri«:f  (ducofton 

(>;()Qrtnri04  of  Educorion 
(^vtsjoo  of  Cur<uh#n  on]  Scfxwi  )r««trv^^ 

^  i$iond  Sic:i  Dwxmirt  of  iduc»oo 
of  ViXOhonof  (duookcn 

Swh  Coroko  Oeportmert  of  f  doc<*w 
OOctc'Vocahorcifdjcatton 

$«A  Dokc«  Oe(Qrtr«rt  of  Educ^ 
ondOiWygiAflon 
Cttc«  of  VocQhonjf^Titftn^oi  (d-ictfion 

T«nnt$s«t  Oeconmirf  of  (ducohoft 

OwsiCA  of  vcccAonol  Educchon 
UQhSt3iiOr<«of(ducorion 
VtrnM  SMt  Oepolnwi  of  eduCOhon 

Omsicn  of  AduS  ond  vooemoMi- 

Ix^nlCOl  fduc«icn 

WgrtO  OefTlKW*  of  f  dU0(»0O 

Vbctftonoi  and  Adul  fducohon 


(Act  of  N  S4W««ndirt  of  F\jMc  lr<s>wck)ft 
^  Wttk)  »  «  OKortTw J  of  (A/xrton 
BunOuOfVo^AOnoi  Ticn^tcciQno 

WiscofW  Oetonnw*  of  fN*»K  if>s»ucJ»on 
»jr«ou  tor  \ft<x>Kn9i  (ducotioA 

onwvv  o(  Wyoff*^  Oipoimert  oJ 


Design  TMm/ContM)  Conwrtmrs 

Owl  OmAT^  Ousincss  and  onc«  (ductf«n 
Oepotnirt  olPwaK  mstudwn 
R<>iel5^  Ncrt)  OaoJirx) 
R<t>9CC0  BueneR 

•ft*JS*Jf  fn9>iSft(jQt>tX»CQI) 

OWisiofd  (U3SS0CfweB5)  Ml*  ScrooJ/ 
Ass^  C><K)Of  of  F(«sfmx>  dmosAHDn 
Con^UeflonUwrtity 

louJegnftnie 

AsstsionrProdssor  HetffiOccuKJwj 
Oef«gl$MlUwirt>(y 

fdnwiOWorcmo  \ 
ShotTOftK  Giosjcoa 

{^SOCiM  OirKtor  Voc9)onof  Home  (CQ^^ 
Oeportmert  of  Jduccftcrt 
R<ftnond.  WgrfM 

*«*urt)f  Hot*  f  ccfOTKs 
Wyh*H.gnScncio( 

PftsmoiyHoftmonn 
Progron  SpeCkM  Hor«  (fttx)r<s 
DspatT**  of  tduMTw 
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TheNe«dfor 

Principles  of 
Technology 

Prnaples  ot  Technology  is  a  course  designed  to 
prepare  students  more  effective^  for  techncal 
careers  The  comptexrty  and  rapid  change  of  mod- 
en;  technotogy  require  trajning  that  is  a«)ficabte  to 
more  than  a  Stfigte  job  Technicians  must  under- 
stand  the  mechanical.  fHjxJ.  etectncal.  and  thermal 
pnnciples  on  which  modern  equipment  operates 
And  It  technictans  understand  the  pnncipJes  on 
which  theif  current  work  is  based,  they  can  appfy 
those  principles  to  new  tasks  as  the  need  anses 
Jhe  Principles  ot  Technotogy  course  may  be 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  increased  course  work 
m  traditional  science  As  noted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Secondary  Vocational  Education, 
many  states  have  responded  to  recent  cnticisms  of 
the  secondary  sctxx)!  by  increasing  the  number  of 
academe  courses  requirod  for  graduatioo  The 
Comm»ss»on  recommends  that  high  school  stu- 
dents who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  coSege  and  who 
purposefully  choose  a  vocational  program  "be 
aitowed  to  satisfy  some  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation— for  example  in  the  areas  of 
mathematics,  science.  English,  or  social  study— 
with  selected  courses  «\  areas  of  vocational 
education  that  are  comparable  in  content  coverage 
ana  f)QO("Pnnaples  of  Technotogy  is  a  way 
doing  that 
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What  Is 

.  Principles  of 
Teclmohgy? 


Prificiples  of  Technology  is  designed  to  be  *x)th 
academicalty  rigorous  and  practical  for  students 
pianntn^  technical  careers.  It  includes  1 4  units  of 
instruction,  with  each  unit  typically  compnsing  26 
sessions  of  50  minutes  each 

Con\m\t  Pnndples  of  Technology  is  based  on  the 
Unrfied  Technical  Concepts  course  developed 
the  Center  for  Occupational  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, Waco,  Texas.  Each  of  the  14  units  deals 
with  one  pnnciple  as  it  applies  In  the  four  energy 
systems— mechanical,  fluid,  thermal,  and  electn- 
cal— that  make  up  both  simple  and  complex  tech- 
nological devices  and  equipment  The  units  also 
cover  the  mail)ematics  needed  to  understand  and 
apply  the  principles  Most  often,  the  units  will  be 
presented  over  two  years  and  in  the  sequence 
shown  in  Figure  1. 

TMdtlng/UMntno  plan;  The  first  cirss  for  each  unit  is 
an  introduction  and  oven^ew  of  t^^e  unit's  content 
The  last  class  is  designed  for  a  unit  review/ sum- 
mary and  test      24  intervening  classes  are 
divided  into  four  subunits  of  six  classes  each. 

Each  subunit  deals  with  the  unit's  major  technical 
principle  as  it  applies  in  one  of  the  four  energy  sys- 
tems. A  subunit  usually  consists  of  two  days  of  lec- 
ture/discussion, a  math  sktHs  lab,  two  days  of 
liands-oo  physics  applications  labs,  and  a  subuntt 
review.  Video  segments  are  used  throughout.  The 
instructional  system  for  a  typical  unit  ts  illustrated  in 
Figure  2.  . 

Before  attempting  the  regular  math  skills  labs,  stu- 
dents are  evaluated  to  determine  if  they  have  the 
needed  mathematics  skills.  Those  who  do  not  will 
complete  preparatory  work  before  they  complete 
the  regular  math  skills  lab;  students  who  are  highly 
skilled  can  be  challenged  by  more  difficult  mathe- 
matics exercise,®. 

jwinjdlonal  maliiltit;  f  Of  each  unit  there  is  a  com- 
prehensive student  text  and  a  '.eachor's  guide 
There  are  als6  approximately  78  video  programs 
(in  vanous  nonbrOadcast  formats)  totaling  abou" 
500  minutes.  The  teacher's  guide  includes  appro:.* 
imately  50  demonstrattons  that  can  be  carried  out 
with  readily  available  apparatus  The  student  text 
details  over  100  hands-on  laboratones  Many  of 
these  require  an  initial  procurement  of  equipment 
and  supplies.  At  regular  inten^als.  the  text  also 
includes  evaluation  items  and  written  exercises 
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TheDevalopmentof 

Principles  Of 


The  bevetopmert  of  me/^ioopfes  o/  Technotoov 
cot^  e  a  cooperative  ectivrty  o<  a  consortW 
<3s^le  and  pfovnc4al  vocational  edocatwo  aoen- 
(teck  pape)   assoc»at)00  with  tt)e  Aoen<^  for 
mstiuct«nalT%cfvx)JMy(A^^ 
Occupatonal  Researdi  and  Deveiotxneof  (CORO) 
The  vocational  aoeoaes  are  providing  $2,750  000 

taalrtate  «vijat>oo  and  tise  of  the  course  vwihtf)  ther 
service  areas 

Drafts  of  port  maienab  and  scripts  of  audiovsual 
wnponeots.  prepared  by  CORO  and  AIT.  have 
been  reviewed  for  content  by  an  ^dependent, 
ejght-member  team  o*  specaJ«ts  vocatonal 
educatioo  and  nstojctioncl  media  (See  Content 
Rev)ew  Team,  back  page )  Matenals  have  also 
been  revievired  by  the  consortwm  agencies 
Ounrwflie  1984-85  school 
tonaJ  schoote-approwmately  two  from  each  par- 
bcpatng  state  or  prov»x»-were  nvofved  ^  tfw 
twtmg  of  Units  1  through  7  A  s«7jilar  test  of  Units  8 
°^^*!?1!?"^"'P'®'^'"^  965-86  Before  they 
are  re^SjSd  for  general  use.  afl  inatenal^  are  ex- 
tensively  fieW  tested  and  appropnatefy  revised 

feSPP®?^ '9^  ^        was  issued  *i  June 
1983.  and  rijtial  devetopment  began  five  months 
b^er  The  over«  schedule  for  the  devetoprr^  and 
use  of  P^«CflPfes  0^  Tecftootosy  B  as  foSows 

mstruoontf  desgn 
Untjt  7 


Un($a-14 
Mwrtngs  o(  coopcotno 

IntW  regular  us«  ty 
schoote  wtfwuhe  ooc -jeftl 
r)o  stttes  vti  provixej 

UMsa-U 


November  1Se3N>un9  1984 


September  t9S4  June  1965 
Se(]Cemberi965%lunel9e$ 
December  1 964^XJr»  1996 
fobfU9fyl964 
M«rcti19eS 


SetXembcr  1965 
Sep(emberl9e6 
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Initisting 

Principles  of 
Technology 


CoUTMCrMM 

•  Course  cteOA  is  usoa»y  a  locaf  (Jetemwwtion  (PHot'test 
schoote  have  oeoeraly  given  science  cf edpJ  and  sometflic, 
fnathefnai*csae<3.t) 

•  The  k«J  and  amouit  o«  cfedrt  to  be  grarted  may  be  <Je.-- 
rnifved  by  examinng  (he  course  rratenate.  teachang  plan 
and  mstructwnal  f  ojectfves  for  the  units.  (TNs  matenal  is 
currency  avadabie  for  the  first-year  units.) 

•  The  course  IS  readiJy  adaptable  to  exist«g  two-year  voca* 
tonal  technicaihigh>school  programs  and  can  aiso  t«9  used 
as  pan  c4  postseconda/y  lechmcan/occupationaJ  programs 

•  Other  guKJance  on  credds  can  be  obtained  through  your 
state  or  provincial  depertment  0*  vr -national  educatioa 

InJofinetJoo  AcHvMm 

•  Efforts  should  be  made  at  on£»  to  tftform  potential  students, 
parents,  counselors,  teachers,  other  school  admimstraiors. 
and  communily  and  busness  leaders  about  the  Prmoples  of 
Technotogy  course  and  [o  ebciJ  thetr  support 

•  Vanous  matenals  to  heip  pubhoze  the  project  can  be 
oblajned  through  your  state  or  provMXWl  consortium  contact 

•  AfTLXJ  CORD  wiconduclintormanon  activities  on  the 
natnnalk  •el 

Cost 

•  tf  your  state  or  provroal  vocational  education  agency  IS 
ksled  on  the  back  page,  it  has  alreadyparf  for  your  nght  to 
use  and  I?eeV  dupfcate  P/irx:fl5tes  OA  TWwotogy  matenals 

•  You  may  vwsh  to  purchase  pnnted  matenate  or  video- 
cassettes  at  preferred  poces  rather  than  duplicating  them 
from  masters. 


•  Can  be  from  current  vocational  tec^vw:al  faculty 

•  Can  be  from  current  S'jience/mathematics  faculty 

•  ShouW  be  fam*ar  vnth  the  physjcs  and  mathematics  con- 
tent of  the  course 

•  Can  be  a  teaching  team  with  one  saence/mathemaics 
speaalst  and  one  vocational  speciafcsl 

•  Should  be  pnmanfy  tenth-,  eleventh-,  and  twe«h-«ade  stu- 
dents nterested  m  techmcai  careers 

•  May  be  other  students  who  wish  to  satisfy  science 
requirements. 

•  Should  have  at  least  an  eighth-yade  readng  ab*ty 

•  Must  complete  year  one  of  the  course  before  ervoftng  « 
year  two  but  may  elect  to  complete  year  one  as  a  useful 
stand-alone  course 

•  Should  have  sabsfactorty  completed  one  year  o«  secondarv- 
tevel  general  mathematics. 

•  WJbe  helped  by  previous  or  concurrent  enrollment « 


•  Printed  and  video  matenals  may  be  ordered  «  final  form  or 
may  be  reproc^x^ed  locaSy  from  master  copies. 

•  Demonstration  and  laboratory  equipment  may  be  on  hand 
may  need  to  be  constmcted.  or  may  need  to  be  ordered 
from  commeroal  vendors 

•  Equipment  Ssts  and  delate  abot*t  procunng  equoment  are 
avateble  through  your  state  or  provmcjai  consortium 
contact 

FacMliMNMdMl 

•  Standard  classroom  plus  adequate  space  to  set  up  one  to 
five  laboratory  stations  per  dass  (depenj>ng  on  avatebAty 
d  equipment)  ' 

•  A  videocassette  piayef  ('^"  beta  W  VHS  or  ^4')  and  color 
momlor 


•  (mtiaffy,  you  wil  need  to  purchase  whatever  laboralory  and 
demonstration  equpment  IS  not  aVeady  on  hand  (It  w*  cost 
approjomatefy  $4  000  to  $6,000  to  equip  fulty  each  lab  sta- 
tion for  year  one  The  nurr^er  ol  stations  you  w»a  need 
depends  on  course  enrollment ) 
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Evtyvna  from  a  i<rt9visxxil*f»or  begun  »>1^  the  rwnpfoW  American  C*na<Jian  Aoeocv  fof 

ported matentts li assocxtm wrm state tnd pr ovrciai ecJucation aooocies  inXkM«?Arra^ 

out  the  Ufwed  States  and  Canada  The  agency  rs  based   Btooowigton.  Indiana 

COAD 

2fJ^^lS2!'?3S?l*^  and  toossemmate  cwncuia  for  tec»»Kal  and  occupatonat 

i«chnotooy  areas  TNs  ndodes  the  Unrfied  Technca!  Con. 

jg^^COTOhastjfeou«onngeducat<)nafpfogran«to^  The 


For  furttm  Information  or  Mp  In  ImplafiMntIng 
Mifeipt99  of  T^chnotogy 

 ~  contact  ■ 


Alitemt  SUM  Bow4  ex  Cducaton 
«n  a  conaortmm  el  local  Kttooi  d«»ict* 
Aluu  Dapamnani  cx  Cduc»tnn 
AOana  Cduc«(ion/ACC£SS  Networt 
Mtona  OefMrtmani  ex  Cducalxn 
AAarw  SWa  ()«>*»nar«  c*  ejucawjn 

V«»»ona(  and  Tacfrtc*  taucaboo  Owoft 
Cattema  Dapwimart  ol  C<».c«tcn 

t>v»«n  c*  Vtctionai  tducaJioo 
Coicra«»  SUW  8oard  to 
and  Oocuc  »«nal  CducaiKxx 
Colorado  Oa(ianmar<  ui  Edocawm 
•no  a  c«naonum  cllocai  acAool  d«»«M 

an()lMN«>CamCour«y 
vc-atonai  Tac»»>«i  Scfwo*  ftrtna 
Honda  Oapaitnam  01  Cducabon 

^<«»«n  01  Vocabonat  Cducawn  ar4 

0«c*  ol  inancional  TaivvttiOft  ar4  ftad« 
Gaoraia  OapMlmani  01  CducaMn 

■^"^  01  VecatonaJ  tdueanon 
idiriol>vwu  -^VocabonaiCdUMinn 
Staw  Bc«g .  •  cdocawft 

Oeparvnam  01  AdM. « : '^^nnai  ar4 

TachncalCducaton 
Indiana  SttW  Board  01  vocational  ana 
TactncalEducato) 
Iowa  Dapanmant  01  M*c  kistruokon 

Caraer  Educabon  Divwyt 
Kinaaa  SUi»  DMartmam  01  (duc«tion 

Co«wfcniyCo«iBva  and  voc^^ 

Kar*uc*y  Oapanmam  ol  Cducaw 

OMcn  ol  vocational  EducMon 
L0MW«  sua  OapartmM  ol  Educabo  I 

0(«c«  ol  VM«*cir«l  Cducaaon 
Marw  SUM  Oa««tT)an|  ol  Cducatonal  ar4 
Culura)S«n«oaiL 

fcMau  ol  vocabonai  Cducation/Ovitoi 

olP»«Qr»m8arve#« 
Uarytirid  SUM  OacMTM  ol  Cducabon 

i>v«on  ol  Voc«Oon«i/  Tacvwai  Eucaocn 
UaiMciVMQa  0«9ar%Tiari  ol  Cduution 

0>yia«n  ol  Occupcticnat  Cducattto 
i»«na«u  SoaCM*  WermadiaM  school 

Mwttwaaatt  DpiwirTMni  ol  Cducacon 

Vocai«nai  TadtfKai  Ov<won 
UMMnO«Mrlri>aniM 
Swondny  Educaton 


Monr*^  OBica  ol  f>ub»c  inskxewft 
Oapartrw*  ol  Voca*oft*«  Education 

S«rVK«« 


t*«aeon/VocaiiOft*t-Ta(ftiical  Sarvc«« 

i  $UM  Oaparvneni  ol  Edix«t«n 
ano       «rtun  ol  wcondwy  and 
pMtK  ^aryac^octi 
NofihCafrtftiSuMO*"  mom 

OlPU*ClrtS!ruCtt«, 

t>vtuon  e"  Vocafwai  Education 

NortTi  Oaknu  S!tM  Bom  lof  vocabofvai 
EAjCiton 

Otm  Oapanmer^  Ol  Educatnn 

Ovaw  ol  Vocwonaiand  Car^f  EA^Km 
Owahoma  <;u»a  D*panm«rt  ol  vocatonai  ar« 
TatAncal  Education 
Tvoono 

<>aqpr>  Dtparvnent  ol  Educatnn 

OnrtMM  ol  ^  Kabonal  EducMon 
Par«4yi«n«  Oapaitnem  ol  Educaicn 
f»ttdt  Wand  SUM  OepaiKtiam  ol  Educatoft 

Oivqon  ol  vocaiionM  Educaton 
So**>  Cafofcna  Oapanmtrt  c*  Edocawo 

Oflca  ol  vocatorw  Educwioo 
TannnM*  0«panmar<  ol  Educ^ton 

uvMn  ol  vocabonai  Educai<n 
Taut  Educavyi  Agancy 

On'Wion  of  vosatiCinal  Edixaton 
UUh  SUM  Oinc*  ol  Educaton 
Var  *ort  SUM  OapartrrMni  ol  Educaton 

DrviMjn  ol  AdUi  and  Vx«bOl^at-Tatfncat 

Educator) 
vrgna  oapwimani  ol  Educafaon 

Vocabonait>jAAit  Education 
WasNncfUn  Otic«  ol  IM  SuparnM'VMnt  ol 
^**c  *oalroc*on  and  a  cor«ortvw  o« 
-•ctwoidatncta 

wwi  v»9*ya  aaM  0«<Miimar*  ol  Edutaten 
Btf**u  ol  vocational  Tac^r^  ar4  AduR 

Education 

Wijow  OaparWienl  ol  PU*c  ln«fucii0ft 

Buraab  M  Vocabona.  Educakon 
Wirs»n*>g  Oaparvtiart  ol  Education 

Vocaiionat  Programs  tint 
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CMitont  ll«vi«w  r—m 

JonB>jscf*o 
Techncatlftslrucior 
•nw  Corporation 
ChandMr,  AW20NA 

Bch»rdCa$3el 

0«<«  ol  Pr»«  •viCcimmirtcator»$ 
?enr»yivan<a  OepartDam  o»  Educat«n 
Hams&urfl.  PENNSYLVAMA 

JooCxWm 

A»$ooatt  Oractor  ol  Scer>c« 
V/pM  Oeparvnoni  ol  Educaton 
Rchmqnd  VlflGWlA 

Oarrei  Park*.  Ovector 
Orwwt  01  Vocatioftal  Eckjcatw 
Otm  OeparVTwnt  ol  Educatnn 
Columbuj.  OHK) 

ftot»«iPation 
Cooronitor  ol  instrucbortal 

MiMnais  Canter 
Owahoo^a  OtpaitfTwnt  Ol  EOucatcY> 
SWwaSer.OfOAMOMA 

PrO)«ci  Coordtf>ator 

North  C«e*ra  0«>»nnw«  ol  Pubhc 

■rmrudon 
R•1*0^  NORTH  CAROCWA 

Margaret  Senlil 
Teacher 

HntfsJurwr  College 
nwtunCdnler 
Peart.  MtSStSSiPPI 

OonTome^  v 

Soperrter»derti    Youth  Prografwoo 

TVOntaro 

Tofcmo  ONTARIO 

Jm  w<aoo  / 
Aivstam  Supenmendervi 
r«nc»8  TuBle  Area  VOTech  Center 
Oklahoma  Ctf,  OKLAHOI/  V 
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HEARING  ON  H.R.  7,  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  AND  H.R.  22,  TECH-PREP  EDUCATION  ACT 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  1989 

House  of  Repre^  ^intatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Eusmentary,  Secondary,  and 

Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Westland,  ML 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:37  a.m.,  in  West- 
land.  Michigan,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  presiding. 

Members  present.  Representatives  Ford  and  Hayes. 

Staff  present.  John  Jennings,  counsel;  Dr.  Thomas  Wolanin;  and 
Michael  Lance,  professional  staff  member. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  order  this  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Fm  particularly  pleased  to  be  chairing  this  hearing  at  the  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center.  This  is  the  first  congres- 
sional hearing  to  be  held  at  this  school,  which  in  my  unbiased  judg- 
ment is  one  of  the  finest  vocational  education  facilities  in  America. 

[Applause] 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  you  know  that  was  an  unbiased  comment  because 
I  said  it  was. 

I  wpuld  like  to  express  my  special  appreciate  to  Ed  Ferguson, 
Principal  of  the  Center,  for  making  this  facility  available  to  us  and 
extending  his  generous  hospitality  and  logistical  support  to  make 
this  hearing  at  this  site  possible. 

I  ar  '=>lso  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Congress- 
man Chaiis  Hayes  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  this  hearing  by  agreeing  to  come  out  here  and  not  as 
others  are  doing  on  the  committee,  do  the  things  that  are  to  be 
done  in  Washington  or  in  their  own  districts. 

We  are  also  joined  on  my  right  by  Jack  Jennings,  the  counsel  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, which  is  his  official  title,  but  he  is  really  the  top  education 
staff  person  on  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  And  even 
though  he  still  maintains  his  youtliful  appearance  he's  got  a  great 
many  years  on  that  committee  working  with  the  legislation. 

Anr'  he  with  the  fellow  sitting  next  to  him  here.  Dr.  Wolanin,  be- 
tween them  can  give  you  about  half  a  century  experience  in 
writing  this  legislation.  And  if  you're  not  careful  when  you  ask  a 
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question  you  get  the  whole  half  a  century.  But  they  are  both  very, 
very  capable  staff  people. 

-ind  over  to  my  left  is  the  Republican  staff,  Michael  Lance.  We 
refer  to  him  euphemistically  as  being  from  the  minority  staff  of  the 
committee,  representing  the  minority  members  of  the  committee. 
And  if  you  have  any  particular  concerns  you  want  to  address  to 
them,  Michael  will  be  very  happy  to  discuss  them  with  you. 

I  would  also  like  to  record,  because  this  will  be  part  of  the 
record,  my  special  appreciation  to  Ck)ngressman  Gus  Hawkins,  the 
Chairman  of  '  le  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee;  and  also 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  agreeing  to  schedule  this  field 
hearing  here  in  Michigan. 

Gus  did  not  want  1o  have  field  hearings  on  this  because  he's  anx- 
ious to  move  this  vocational  education  bill  as  soon  ao  we  possibly 
can  fc  id  get  ahead  of  what's  inevitably  going  to  happen  later  this 
year  iS  the  budget  process  and  appropriations  get  in  the  way  of  all 
the  initiatives. 

But  he  has  been  kind  encu^j;^h  to  let  us  include  a  hearing  for 
Michigan  peopL^  And  I  tUnk  that's  a  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  in  vocational  edi-c^-tion  because  it  has  been  very  clear  to 
the  people  on  the  committc.  *-hat  the  people  in  Michigan  really 
care  and  have  an  awful  lot  interest  in  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  vocational  and  te-  hnical  training.  And  that  presence  is 
known  by  members  of  the  CDmipittee  as  is  their  commitment  to  vo- 
cational education. 

I  think  that's  very  much  a  ^c;rt  of  the  reason  >vhy  the  Chairman 
thought  it  wp  worthwhile  that  i^e  devote  one  heaj^ig  from  the 
people  in  Michigan. 

The  hearing  today  is  to  gather  the  views  of  Michigan  educators 
and  others  with  deep  interest  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkin'  Vocational  Education  Act  and  in  H.R.  22,  the  Tech-Prep 
Education  Act.  And  if  you  look  at  the  latest  version  of  the  Haw- 
kins-Goodling  substitute  which  the  subcommittee  has  already 
agreed  to  take  to  the  full  committee  as  the  vehicle  for  marking  up 
this  legislation,  H.R.  22,  the  Tech-Prep  Act  has  been  incorporated. 
But  the  staff  has  been  skillful  in  working  with  legislative  counsel 
to  get  it  designated  as  the  Tech-Prep  Act,  part  of  the  Perkins  Act, 
to  give  it  some  recognition. 

Now,  although  the  subcommittee  has  marked  up  a  proposed  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  and  won't  be  going  to  the  full  committee 
until  probably  next  week  or  the  following  week,  April  25th,  we 
expect  *hat  the  will  be  a  number  of  changes  from  what  was  done 
in  the  subcommittee. 

What  came  o  it  of  the  subcommittee  is  now  available,  I  believe, 
to  look  at.  And  <ve  would  appreciate  having  follow-up  today  on  any- 
thing you  see  that  has  been  done.  A  compromised  package  has 
been  sent  to  the  full  committee  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
pass. 

We  don't  know  what  will  happen  in  the  way  of  changes  in  the 
full  comr  ittee  or  whether  tome  of  us  will  agree  to  the  compromise 
up  to  this  point,  we  might  have  changes  we  want  to  make.  So  it  is 
still  a  ^'ery  live  and  open  issue  and  this  is  a  very  critical  time  for 
the  input  of  the  people  who  will  appear  today. 
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Let  me  add  one  more  th^ig.  If  there  are  people  here  today  who 
are  not  going  to  appear  on  a  panel,  and  especially  those  who 
wanted  to  be  on  a  panel  but  we  couldn't  accommodate  them  with 
the  time  we  have  available,  please  feel  free  to  submit  for  the  record 
whatever  material  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  this  record  and 
persuasive  of  your  point  cf  view  with  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  later  with  the  House  when  we  publish  the  report. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  today,  whether  youVe  a 
panelist  or  not  a  panelist,  if  there  is  an  issue  that  is  raised  or  isn't 
raise  and  you're  concerned  that  it  should  have  been,  we  will  have 
the  record  opened  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  today  and  will  be 
glad  to  receive  from  anyone  whether  you  are  a  panelist  or  not, 
either  a  critique  of  what  the  panelists  say,  a  disagreement  or  an 
agreement,  a  statement  in  support  of  what  they  are  saying,  or  a 
statement  about  something  that  we  failed  to  bring  out  through  the 
avenue  of  panelists  that  you  think  should  be  considered  and  might 
not  otherwise  be  considered. 

In  other  words,  we  want  a  m?»ximum  possible  participation  and 
input  and  ideas,  because  it's  always  very  difficult  when  you  finally 
get  to  conference  with  the  other  body,  which  I  expect  won't  take 
place  this  year  but  probably  next  year.  The  Senate  never  likes  to 
work  on  an  education  bill  until  the  last  minute.  And  they  let  us 
write  it  first  and  then  they  sit  back  and  try  to  make  it  look  pret- 
tier. And  we  get  to  conference  in  the  second  year. 

When  we  get  to  that  conference  usually  we  have  all  kinds  of 
friends  in  education  to  say  v/hat  you  should  have  done  is  this.  And 
it  s  kind  of  late,  but  sometimes  we  can  st'll  make  some  changes 
and  sometimes  we  can't.  The  only  time  we  even  have  an  opportuni- 
ty is  if  the  Senate  disagrees  with  us  on  something  so  that  it's 
opened  in  conference. 

So  don't  count  on  the  fact  that  a  late  blooming  idea  can  sit  on 
the  shelf  for  any  period  of  time  in  this  process. 

Chairman  Hawkin?  has  the  full  support  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  wants  to  move  this  legislation  fast  be- 
cause we  think  it's  important. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to  go  to  the  floor  with  this  bill 
before  the  15th  of  May.  If  we  don't  get  the  bill  to  the  floor  by  the 
15th  of  May  under  Gramm-Rudman  we  \\a11  lose  any  chance  for 
changing  any  kind  of  funding  or  increasing  any  funding  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  which  will  start  October  1st. 

3o  there  is  a  great  sense  of  urgency.  And  I'll  take  no  more  tin  % 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  follows:] 
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THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
OF  MICHIGAN 
OPENING  STATEMENT 

I  AH  VERY  PLEASED  TO  CALL  TO  ORDER  THIS 
HEARING  OP  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PLEMEOTARY, 
SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OP  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR.     I  AM 
PARTICULARLY  PLEASED  TO  BE. CHAIRING  THIS 
HEARING  AT  THE  WILLIAM  D.  PORD 
VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  CENTER.     THIS-  IS  THE 
PIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THIS 
SCHOOL^  WHICH  IN  MY  UNBIASED  JUDGMENT  IS  ONE 
OP  THE  PINBST  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PACILITIES 
IN  AMERICA.     I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  EXPRESS  MY 
SPECIAL  APPRECIATION  TO  ED  PERGUSON^  THE 
PRINCIPAL  or  THE  WILLIAM  D.  PORD 
VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  CENTER  POR  MAKING  THIS 
PACILITY  AVAILABLE  TO  US  AND  POR  EXTENDING  HIS 
GENEROUS  HOSPITALITY  AND  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  TO 
THIS  HEARING. 

I  AM  ALSO  VERY  PLEASED  TO  HAVE 
CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  HAYES  PROM  CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS  JOINING  UO  POR  THIS  HEARING. 
CONGRESSMAN  HAYES  IS  A  DEAR  PRIEND  AND  ONE  OP 
THE  MOST  STALWART  CHAMPIONS  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
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WE  ARB  ALSO  oOINED  BY  JACK  JEMKIN68,  THE 
COUNSEL  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BLEMENTARY, 
SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND 
MICHAEL  LANCE  OF  THE  MINORITY  STAFF  OF  THE 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SSPECIALLY  RECORD  MY 
APPRECIATION  TO  CONGRESSMAN  GUS  HAWKINS ^  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
COMMITTEE  AND  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  FOR  AGl  jIEING  TO  SCHEDULE  THIS  FIELD 
HEARING  HERE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

OUR  HEARING  TODAY  IS  TO  GATHER  THE  VIEWS 
OF  MICHIGAN  EDUCATORS  AND  THOSE  WITH  A  DE^P 
INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  THE  CARL  D»   PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  AND  ON  H.R*   22,  THE  TECH-PREP  EDUCATION 
ACT.     ALTHOUGH  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY, 
SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  MARKED  UP 
THIS  LEGISLATION  EARLIER  THIS  WEEK,  WE  ARE 
STILL  AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS  IN  CONSIDERiiNG  THIS  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION.     THIS  PROCESS  WILL  ALMOST  SURELY 
STRETCH  INTO  MUCH  OF  NEXT  YEAR  AS  WE  STILL 
HAVE  FULL  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION  AS  WELL  AS 
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ACTION  BY  FULL  HOUSE  AND  BY  THB  SENATE  AND 

ITS  COMMITTEE  AHEAD  OF  US,     THEREFORE,  YOUR 
TESTIMONY  IS  MOST  l^_.iiY,  AND  I  LOOK  FORWARD 
TO  HEARING  FROM  ALL  THE  WITNESSES. 

BEFORE  CALLING  ON  OUR  FIRST  WITNESS,  I 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  RECOGNIZE  CONGRESSMAN  HAYES  FOR 
ANY  OPENING  REMARKS  HE  WOULD  CARE  TO  MAKE. 
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1018T  CONGRESS         WW  W% 
18T  Session  j-j^ 

To  amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  aiducation  Act  to  establish  a  program 
of  grants  to  consortia  of  local  educational  agencies  and  community  colleges 
for  purposes  of  providing  tech-prep  education. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  3,  1989 

Mr.  FoBD  of  Michigan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

Aabch  30,  1989 

Additional  sponsors:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  AcKEDMAN,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  de  I UGO,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Peask,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Ra- 
VENEL,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Fish,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Lehmen  of  Cali 
fomia,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Stag- 
GKRS,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fbank,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
CONYERS,  Mr.  Wtden,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  DeFazio,  and  Mr.  Aspin 
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tional  agencies  and  comma  lity  colleges  for  purposes  of 
providing  tech-prep  education. 

1  Be  it  ena/Aed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  a^ssembledy 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tech-Prep  Education 

5  Act". 

6  SEC.  2.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

7  (a)  General  Authority.— Title  IV  of  the  Carl  D. 
b  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  is  amended — 

9  (1)  by  redesignating  part  P  as  part  G; 

10  (2)  by  redesignating  section  451  as  section  461; 

11  and 

12  (3)  by  inserting  after  part  E  the  following  new 

13  part: 

14  "PART      TECH-PREP  EDUCATION 

15  "SEC.  45L  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

16  "(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

17  "(1)  rapid  technological  advances  and  global  eco- 

18  nomic  competition  demand  increased  levels  of  skilled 

19  to  ;hnical  education  preparati     and  readiness  on  the 

20  part  of  youths  entering  the  workforce; 

21  "(2)  effective  strategies   reaching  beyond  the 

22  boundaries  of  traditional  schooling  are  necessary  to 

23  provide  early  and  sustained  intervention  by  parents, 
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1  teachers,  and  educational  institutions  in  the  lives  of 

2  students; 

3  **(3)  a  combination  of  nontraditional  school-to- 

4  work  technical  education  programs,  using  scate-of-the- 

5  art  equipment  and  appropriate  technologies,  will  reduce 

6  the  dropout  rate  for  high  school  students  in  the  United 

7  States  and  will  produce  youths  who  are  mature,  re- 

8  sponsible,  and  motivated  to  build  good  lives  for  them- 

9  selves; 

10  **(4)  the  establishment  of  systematic  technical  edu- 

11  cation   articulation   agreements   between  secondary 

12  schools  and  community  colleges  is  necessary  for  pro- 

13  viding  youths  with  skills  in  the  liberal  and  practical 

14  arts  and  in  basic  academics  and  with  the  intense  tech- 

15  nical  preparation  necessary  for  &iding  a  position  in  a 

16  changing  workplace; 

17  ''(5)  by  the  year  2000  an  estimated  15,000,000 

18  manufacturing  jobs  will  require  more  advanced  techni- 

19  cal  skills,  and  an  equal  number  of  service  jobs  will 

20  become  obsolete; 

21  "(6)  more  than  50  percent  of  jobs  that  are  cur- 

22  rently  developing  will  require  skills  greater  than  those 

23  currently  provided  by  existing  educational  programs; 
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"(7)  dropout  rates  in  urban  schools  are  currently 

2 

50  percent  or  higher,  and  more  than  50  percent  of  all 

3 

Hispanic  youth  drop  out  of  high  school; 

4 

"(8)  each  year,  as  a  result  of  1,000,000  youths 

5 

dropping  out  of  high  schiol  with  inadequate  prepara- 

6 

tion  to  enter  the  workforce,  the  United  States  loses 

7 

$240,000,000,000  in  earnings  and  taxes;  and 

8 

"(9)  employers  in  the  United  States  pay  an  esti- 

9 

mated  $210,000,000,000  annually  for  formal  and  infor- 

10 

mal  training,  remediation,  and  in  lost  productivity  as  a 

11 

result  of  untrained  and  unprepared  youth  joining,  or  at- 

12 

tempting  to  join,  the  workforce  of  the  United  States. 

13 

"(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  tl',s  part— 

14 

"(1)  to  provide  planning  and  demonstration  grants 

15 

to  consortia  of  local  educational  agencies  and  commu- 

16 

nity  colleges,  for  the  development  and  operation  of  4- 

17 

year  programs  designed  to  provide  a  tech-prep  educa- 

18 

tion  program  leading  to  an  associate  degree  for  youths; 

19 

and 

20 

"(2)  to  provide,  in  a  systematic  manner,  strong. 

21 

comprehensive  links  between  secondary  schools  and  in- 

22 

stitutions  of  higher  education. 

•KS  22  sc 
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1  "SEC.  452.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

2  ''(a)  Genbbaj.  Authority.— The  Secretary  of  Educa- 

3  tion  shall  make  grants  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 

4  activities  carried  out  under  this  part  to  consortia  of— 

5  local  educational  agencies  or  area  vocational 

6  schools  serving  secondary  school  students;  and 

7  **(2)  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education 

8  which  offer  a  2-year  associate  degree  program  or  a  2- 

9  year  certificate  program  and  which  are  qualified  as  in- 

10  stitutions  of  higher  education  pursuant  to  section  481 

11  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

12  **(b)  Amounts  op  Grants.— 

13  ''(1)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of  the 

14  cost  of  any  activity  carried  out  with  assistance  under 

15  this  part  may  not  exceed — 

16  ''(A)  for  the  first  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 

17  ceived,  100  percent  of  3uch  cost  with  respect  to 

18  planning  purposes; 

19  *'(B)  for  the  second  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 

20  ceived,  80  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect  to 

21  implementation  and  operation; 

22  "(C)  for  the  third  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 

23  ceived,  70  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect  to 

24  operation; 

•HR  22  sc 
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1  "(D)  for  the  fourth  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 

2  ceived,  60  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect  to 

3  operation;  and 

4  "(E)  for  the  fifth  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 

5  ceived,  50  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect  to 
8  operation. 

7  "SEC.  453.  TECH-PREP  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

8  "(a)  General  Authority. — Each  grant  recipient 

9  shall  use  amounts  pro\'ided  under  the  grant  to  develop  and 

10  operate  a  4-year  tech-prep  education  program. 

11  ''(b)  Contents  of  Program. — Any  such  program 

12  shell— 

13  "(1)  be  carried  out  under  an  articulation  agree- 

14  ment  between  the  participants  in  the  consortium; 

15  "(2)  consist  of  the  2  years  of  secondary  school 

16  preceding  graduation  and  2  years  of  higher  education, 

17  with  a  common  core     ^oquired  proficiency  in  mathe- 

18  ,      matics,  science,  communications,  and  technologies  de- 

19  signed  to  lead  to  an  associate  degree  in  a  specific 

20  career  field; 

21  *'(3)  include  the  development  of  tech-prep  educa- 

22  tion  program  curriculum  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 

23  the  consortium  participants;  and 

24  *(4)  include  in-service  training  for  teachers  that — 


13 


7 

1  "(A)  is  designed  to  train  teachers  to  imple- 

2  ment  effectively  tech-prep  education  curriculum; 

3  **(B)  provides  for  joint  training  for  teachers 

4  from  all  participants  in  the  consortium;  and 

6  **(C)  may  provids  such  training  in  weekend, 

6  evening,  and  summer  sessions,  institutes  or  work- 

7  shops. 

8  ''(c)  Additional  Authorized  Activities.— Any 

9  such  program  may — 

^0  "(1)  provide  for  training  programs  for  counselors 

11  designed  to  enable  coun?elors  more  effectively  to  re- 

12  emit  students  for  tech-prep  education  programs,  ensure 

13  their  successful  completion  of  such  programs  and  their 

14  placement  in  appropriate  employment;  and 

^5  ''(2)  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  tech-prep  edu- 

16  cation  program  equipment. 

17  "SEC.  454.  APPLICATIONS. 

18  ''(a)  In  General.— Each  consortium  that  desires  to  re- 

19  ceive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an  application  to 

20  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 

21  tary  shall  prescribe. 

22  ''(b)  Five- Year  Plan.— Each  application  submitted 

23  under  this  subsection  shall  contain  a  5-year  plan  for  the  de- 

24  velopment  and  implementation  of  activities  under  this  part. 
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1  "(c)  Approval. — The  Secretary  shall  approve  applica- 

2  tions  based  on  their  potential  to  create  an  effective  tech-prep 

3  educatiwi  program  as  provided  for  in  section  453. 

4  "(d)  Special  Consideration.— The  Secretary  shall 

5  give  special  consideration  to  applications  which — 

6  "(1)  provide  for  effective  eii:ployment  placement 

7  activities  or  transfer  of  students  to  4-year  baccalaure- 

8  ate  degree  programs; 

9  "(2)  demonstrate  commitment  to  continue  the  pro- 

10  gram  after  the  termination  of  assistance  under  this 

11  part;  and 

12  "(3)  ar^*  developed  in  consultation  with  business, 

13  industry,  and  labor  unions. 

14  "(e)  Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance.— In 

15  making  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  an  equitable  distri- 

16  bution  of  assistance  among  the  States  and  among  a  cross 

17  section  of  urban  and  rural  consortium  participants. 

18  "SEC.  455.  REPORTS. 

19  "Each  grant  recipient  shall,  with  respect  to  assistance 

20  received  under  this  part,  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports 

21  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  such 

22  gi^ut  recipient  is  complying  ^vith  the  requirements  of  this 

23  part. 

24  "SEC.  456.  definitions.  ^ 

25  "For  purposes  of  this  part: 

•im  22  so 
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1  The  term  articulation  agreement'  means  a 

2  commitment  to  a  program  designed  to  provide  students 

3  with  a  nonduplicative  sequence  of  progressive  achieve- 

4  ment  leading  to  competencies  in  a  tech-prep  education 

5  program. 

6  ''(2)  The  term  *tech-prep  education  program' 

7  means  a  combined  secondary  and  postsecondary  pro- 

8  gram  which — 

9  '*(A)  leads  to  an  associate  degree  or  2-year 
^.0  certificate; 

''(B)  Kovides  technical  preparation  in  at 

12  least  1  field  of  engineering  techp'^ogy,  applied 

13  science,  or  mechanical,  industrial,  or  practical  art 

14  or  trade; 

1^  "(C)  provides  competence  in  mathematics, 

16  science,  and  communications  (including  through 

17  applied  academics);  and 

18  "(D)  leads  to  placement  in  employment.". 

19  (b)  Authorization  op  AppROPRiATiONS.--Section  3 

20  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  is 

21  amended — 

22  (1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  ''(other  than  part 

23  E)"  and  inserting  ''(other  than  parts  E  and  F)";  and 

24  (2)  in  subsection  (d) — 

25  (A)  by  inserting  ''(!)''  after  "(d)";  and 
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1  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

2  paragraph: 

3  "(2)    There    are    authorized    to   be  appropriated 

4  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may 
6  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  4  succeeOxng  fiscal  years  to  carry 
6  out  part  F  of  title  IV,  relating  to  tech-prep  education.". 

O 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TECH  PREP  EDUCATION  ACT. 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
iH  TKt  novst  or  RrntmKT\nvt9 
Ml  fO«D  ol  IMfo^ty.  Mr  S9Mk«r  on 
TKVPTte  EduutOA  Act  It  vn«nd 
Cirt  a  P«liM  Vte«»onal  CducMlon  Act  to 
•  progrv    j(  FMval  mMtfM 
grantttocoriMnr     jcond^  vd  poMuo- 
ondwy  «WMorw  to  •ncouagv  »w  ir^ 
"w«*»on  Of  4^  MCfHnp  tducainn  pr^ 
flr»m»  knft^  9w  UM  2  ytM  of  Mcondwy 
K*too»      mt  *r«  2  ^  0.  po«li«oondiry 
Socft  profwu  art  (Nntrtly 
hflown  M  "t*o  piu« f»^.  h*K«»J«*T*« 
ofm«»«.NR  22.  Ticfwpftp  •dbc«on  •  « 
C0^1««}  higft  •Ctwo«/po«KCondi^pfo«« 

c*...  McoAd  (vtMdn  wctmcal  prwvaton 

1^  Of  pracK*i  AMI  t»a  P»OV««  • 
i»v««  Of  co<T««T«nc«  n  nwtfMnurta  ^CMnoi^ 
*']^conrrwKAtiona.  md  tojtit\  iMdt  to  Job 


(X#  tootty  r>Mdt  wo^iwv  n 
iHtrctOTt  and  w»l  vtrM  m  bMc  liu^  « 
art  to  kr^t  a  MAXiM*  wort  tore*  (or 
»uh«  Today  aom«  «ducahyt  w  fr^rtng 

»bM  50  prc*>t  Of  an  Ob  C»n«caMn9.  By 
m«  fwd-iWO-s  It  II  oraorM  (hat  75  pwtant 

Mcory^  a^^rtKon  W  »ctt  Wc«  of  tfi« 
Mwa  n««j  i«fg«  nu,rt««  of  con^uttr 
O0fiW%  and  program.  laboratory  ttctn- 
oa«$  n^iM,  da«<(»  Nygwm  x  ptnmmk*. 
ffavai  pohca  oificaa  ma^Mca. 

«^  (acAnkMTt)  ft  tiym  aa 
ti'«*<3caiw«g.  tarosoaca.  tt^ctrvKK  iH^lna 
a»-con(>t>0'v»3.  «jtfwTi#ftt  l4  m(imtL» 
tcfxtrt  and  waitt  watmant  TrMwig 
'*  •'XJ  "nany  »n*»ar  oco<>«KvMri  ipj 
paii^  <%  a  pnnc<>a)  99al  of  tacr  ,/rap  aduca- 
"Ofl  aodtoa  thott  tramad  *t  a  wc^-prap 
a^atort  also  havt  Ngh  convMiv 
cy  n  iM  bat<  UjOs  of  matrtamabca  wa  :co>- 
<''w:at<)fta  lo  that  Vi«y  can  conanu*  lo  ttam 
tr  x>  adapt  10  Vh4  fK^jiy  cAano^Q  wort 
pu  e'tt^iutua 
I  wou«  also  rwa  mai  tacft-pftp  aducabon 

of  yowtn  ur<*^oimf*  and  t>* 
JCno*.  -opOwtl 

A  racani  i^oy  <n«>ca!*s  that  t^a  unarmto*. 
mant  rata  a/twg  20-  k>  2«  yaar^ios  »«in  )•» 
tnan  a  icrwA  optoma  •«*  w  p«rcani 
Tl^  rata  tot  !rv5$a  th*  um«  «9«  grooo  wfy> 
•iya  high  K^X5^  of^xtTn  i5  parttflt. 
•V#  tna  gr<flVOjfr>«w  f^i*      tnot#  mO\  1 


to  3  yaara  of  ( 
thoaa  w«i  4  or  mor*  ywn  of  poataaoondvy 
aducaMn  wara  I  paioar«  antf  •  pamm 
apactyaty  >^o»*<rig  a  w«a  avucaurad  and  n- 
•aflratad  proQrafn  vw.  brtdQaa      acfnol  and 


to  »a  lob  rrtartat  antf  10  M*pftd  prolaaMnaf 
caraara  tor  young  Amartcana. 
Today,  on*  at  low  Ngh  adWb^  • 


approumataiy  45  M«lMn  • 
ry  and  a^condary  adhcaaow.  it  mmon  of 
ffiam  «tf  not  oonplaio  fafl^  acNwL  Taclvprap 


tor  many  raghadtool you«i can piqr  B «o<>a 
drop  oM  prwaraion 

Tb*  Tactvprap  Educaiort  PtoyrMt  n  anwd 
primarty  at  Via  two  MdOa  quafilaa  acadarti- 
caJfy  of  9it  lypcal  Ngh  acftool  n  «  noi  da> 
aigrwd  to  npiBca  ih«  Moaang  vocaaon 
tion  progranw  wtich  pOMda  atodawla  con»- 
ptatng  iha  i2ii  gratfa  Mti  an»y  M  fub 
aMia.  Ra«w  it  la  mantfni  to  kMdan  ¥0C»- 
ttoog  aducaatw  »e  aia  ami  cmIm 
pvaMjfa  a  aoaiMtiaK  nora  inoioua  pfovwn 
thai  Marda  ftwn  m  2  ywi  di 
act.  J  tfwoi^  the  Aral  2  yMra  of  poatMo- 
0(v  «y  oAnNoa  m  •Miart.  •  •  attandaci  to 
of»a»  an  anamatia  for  tta  many  aktdonta  m 
ir»  aohool  -ganaral  aduoaon- 

cuncUwTiL  Thaaa  Maraa  wy  lr«|uMr 
graduaaa  from  n^t  ■cftooi  ««i  nMhw  My 
lavat  «b  awa  fw  a  olav  pati  to  poatowoftf. 
•tyoducMon. 
It  •  ■ 


to  ««  ba  n  tta  wont  fsroa  by  »i  ywr  2000 
a  atricdy  alM  and  at  acftor*  today,  and  a 


untaaa  w*  act  to  torMal  «.  Vm  yactaal 
trraal  to  our  Imm  •oononc  aacunty  and 
predudMy  la  unaMad  workan.  in  a  mm 
arMa  Mad  -Fmdmo  Worhan  to  M  tia 
Joba.-  DtMd  Brodar  fviaai  -SM  thcrtagaa. 
ratfiar  than  |ab  aftortaga^  ara  Maiy  to 
baooma  jha  dommM  labor  problam  oi  tw 
fwturai'' 

For  aiudanta  prapartng  to  pwaua  a  4-yw 


tJOTMig  bn^^ia  daav^jd  to  ^  atudana  n 
coufiawrti  tor  cotaga  adnwaotw 

an<t  itxeaaa.  Tba  artcUaaon  batwaan  aac- 
ondary  and  poaiaaoondary  toctnc^  aducaaon 
i%  njtn  laaa  <Mi  davaiopad  Hg(i  actnok 
and  ttw  prmtdan  at  poat»Konoary  lactncal 
e^kxaaon  fraquanOy  ara  oparaartg  at  soUaon 
from  aach  othar  Tactvprap  ^ducaaon  •  da> 
vgntd  to  bnng  tmn  togttw  tor  tw  banaM 
o(  tha  wudanu  and  Amanca  a  Wa  acortom. 
tcnaada. 

n  la  mpara»ya  otat  1^  achoois  and  poal 
aacondary  aducaaon  «ot  iog*9w  n  daval- 
oc«ng  and  irT«itafnar4ng  aducatonal  prof^ami 
tr*t  w«  tarwrtha  graaiaat  nurroen  of  you^ 


Aflwrtcana  Thaaa  ara  trta  paopla  who  w«  da< 
tamana  tta  Ww«  aoonomc  haaith  of  our 
Naaoa  TAaaa  ara  tha  paopla  who  w«  kaap 
eir  avptanaa  >ng.  our  watar  flowvtg.  our 
coraputara  hummng,  eir  cvs  runng.  our 
gooda  and  aan^  produoad  and  aoid  ar^ 
9t  lawa  aniorcad  n  a  aooaty  aaturatad  at 


ItrwoducNdabMoomparabtotoKR  22in 
tta  laal  Congraa<  and  orovtatad  K  mdeiy 
among  aducaura  tor  ttalr  oorrwnarH.  I  waa 
vary  graiawd  by  tha  hwidrada  of  anihuaMaOe 
raaponaat.  For  anmpla.  in  a  racani  auvty  of 
achool  board  mambara  by  tia  National  School 
Boarda  A  aaooaion.  naaity  92  paroani  al  tha 
iaapu<ida(<a  agaad  that  Fadarai  ancoMraga- 


_  Th« 

««a  tha  largaal  conaanaua  at  (avor  of  any  po> 
a«on  f«gar«n|  FManri  vocakonal  aducaton 
po*cy  Tadvprap  aducaHon  •  an  tdaa  that 
haa  baan  da>atapa  J  and  ttatad  by  aducatora 
aooaa  tha  Naaon.  tn  aavaral  Sutaa  lactvprap 
aAwaion  n  baing  anpiannaniaJ  n  soma 
araaa.  Fadarat  auppon  of  tao^prap  toucaoon 
tlwouglh  HR  22  aooalarata  and  broadan 
tta  adoption  of  itaa  tmportaAl  adxationai  irv 


I  hopa  thai  my  ooiaagwa  w»  ooaponaor 
HR.  22.  H  you  wotM  Ika  to  coaoonaor. 
plaaaa  ooniact  dona  Qra^Wataon  of  rny  tuH 
ai22£-6295. 

Tha  teat  ol  HR  22  foMowr 
HJLti 

3t  tt  amaftttf  fry  Mr  Srn*U  a«<  tlOw  cJ 
XeprmenUitwa  «/  l\t  UnfM  StaUi  oi/ 
4««Tiea  n  OMftvM  vfmbUd, 

aacnoM  i  aaoaTTtrtx 

HUB  part  (Mr  ba  ctt«d  aa  the  Te<h  Prvp 
SAKMloa  Act', 
aac  L  raootui  AiTmamo 

(1)  Omaut.  AvntoatTT -Titir  IV  oi  ttif 
Cart  n.  Prrtlaa  VocaUonal  Gdueiiion  Act  is 
aawndcc^- 

<  1 1  by  redaitanatinff  part  p  as  oart  o 

<2i  by  redMifnaunc  Mctioo  4)1  u  section 
Ut.and 

<3)  by  ineeniat  alter  pan  C  the  (ollo«ui# 
nevpart. 

'  pATt  r-TtCK  Two  E»tfC*T10» 

*«cc  Ml  miMKca  A\o  rt  ifnM. 
"in  rtitanioi.->TT>«  Conrm*  finds  that- 
'll) rarM  tcctuMlocKal  idttncn  and 
(lobal  ccooonie  cofooetiiion  demand  m 
creaaed  kvtU  of  aUIM  technical  educitlon 
Pitpantkm  and  readtneaa  on  the  pan  ol 
routha  entenni  the  workforce 

-(2)  affcctlT*  atraiettaa  mehlnt  t>e«ond 
the  boundaric*  of  trad  t  onat  tehoolii.j  are 
nectaaary  lo  P'/vtde  e»ny  wvd  lusumnl 
tnierrenuon  by  pareflla-  teichrn  »n  l  rdu 
cationaJ  uutitutiont  in  tne  U%et  oi  siuO<nu 
a  comMnatton  or  nontra^itiorat 
aettoot  to-«ork  technictJ  educauon  oro- 
cruns.  uiina  ftate-of  tr«^4n  e<iu  emrnt  and 
ftppropnau  Kchnotocies.  reduce  Uir 
dxopout  rate  for  hif  h  kaoo.  »ud<riu  m  idr 
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IMtlMl 


-(f)     imw  ki  UM  PMiii  Wtaim  9vt 

M  MUmM  ttlMML  

fenul  M«  M«Ml  t 


of  E<toc»Utn  aiMa  imk*  mau  lo  »*j  Um 
Mf  r»l  tfcAn  •(  Um  MM  of  MlK*H*  cu^ 

fled  QUI  ttD«M- thto      I*  cMMMlft 




"(S)  nonprofit  lMtlt»»<MM  at  Uikfr 
oilptt  vhldi  offer  »  >-y»*r  iirHtr  dt«Ttt 
protrtm  or  a  S  mrcartUJau  prum  ani 
«hleh  vt  qiMkUM  M  iMtlbfUona  «<  Mf^MT 

Higher  SducftUM  Act 

■nb)  AMOOTTt  or  (Hum.— 

-( 1 1  moAt  «An.-TlM  Mcrtl  Iter*  ar 
u>«  eoM  of  aajr  MUHty  carrtotf  o«t  vM*  w- 
(tsuaet  unttr  thtopait  nay  MitBMr#- 

-(A)  for  Um  dm  nar  um*  £  mat  la  ra> 
ctK^  tMpm«BtorawdieaM«M*rMpac< 
to  piuuitnf  purpoNC 

-(B)  for  ibt  accoM  mr  Utf*  a  ia  r«- 
cHved.  M  prrcMX  of  Mil  eaok  wtUi  rapcct 
V  tapittBtMatioBaadoecnuaa: 

"(C)  for  tiM  thM  mr  tlMt  a  «nnt  it  ra> 
et4vad.  TO  parteot  auch  ooai  «mt  rao«ct 
loo0*ntion. 

-( D)  f or  tht  fouttJi  that  a  mat  la  r»> 
ertvad.  M  parccM  al  Mtdi  OOM  artttt  rcapact 
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taa  protTMB  after  UM  tenatnaUoa  of  aatat* 
anoa  uoder  iMi  pan.  aad 

-tl)  art  devrloptd  la  cootultaU  ■>  wtUi 
laduetrr.  and  labor  uniofM. 

-(r)  CavnAiu  DmrniaTTtea  or  Asattr* 
i*ca.-In  nuking  mnts.  the  Secretan  thall 
anaort  an  e^vltadlc  d^trftKiUon  of  awMo 
taea  amonc  the  States  and  anong  a  crow 
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'Each  craAt  mtplmt  sh»'.  with  rrxpeci 
to  utuuae*  received  u  «r  thii  part. 
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-(1)  TtM  ymm  -aiticulatlan  a«reai»enf 
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part  r  or  Utle  iV.  relattog  to  tecb  prep  tdu> 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Hayes,  did  you  want  to  make  a  comment? 

."^X^-  '^"s*  let  me  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  taking 
the  initiative,  taking  che  time  to  prioritize  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
real  basic  issue  as  it  relates  to  the  education  cfour  young.  And  our 
adults,  too. 

I  am  so  glad  to  just  be  here  with  you  and  see  this  wonderful  in- 
stitution here  which  has  your  name.  I'm  not  exactly  a  foreigner  to 
the  State  Ox  Michigan  or  the  City  of  Detroit.  Before  I  went  to  Con- 
gress I  used  to  come  in  this  area  all  the  time. 

But  when  you  reach  the  point  as  we  have  and  reflect  on  what 
happened  yesterday  without  oar  support  they  voted  to  send  some 
!t>4.o  million  a  month,  half  of  which  will  never  get  there,  to  aid  the 
contras.  And  I  think  it's  good  to  take  a  position  here  that  we  need 
to  spend  some  nioney  and  get  some  approval  for  appropriations  for 
technical  education. 

And  I'm  just  proud  that  you  are  leading  the  fight  in  this  direc- 
tion. H.R.  22  is  a  very  important  additicn  to  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

And  I'm  gla^  to  be  here.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  there's 
uomg  to  be  a  fight,  you  know  that,  to  try  to  get  money  to  support 
any  kind  j  -rogram  such  as  this.  But  I  think  this  is  a  good  begin- 
nipg.  And  I'm  glad  to  join  with  you. 

So  I  want  to  say  thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  hear  from  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  FOKD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hayes. 

The  first  panelist  is  an  old  friend,  Don  Ben  ^ 

Would  you  come  up.  Don,  it's  all  youx-s. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  L.  BEMIS,  MICHIGAN  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTKUCTION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY:  LOLA  JACKSON, 
STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Mr.  Bemis.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  invite  Lola  JacKson  to  come  up  here 

Mr.  Ford.  For  the  record.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  BEMIS.  It  IS  certainly  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing and  I  wasn  t  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  reference  was  about 
Mich^an?        *  vocational  facility.  Did  you  say  in  America  or  in 

Mr.  Ford.  America. 

Mr.  Bemis.  America,  okay. 

[Laughter] 

Mr.  Ford.  If  I  said  Michigan  it  was  an  error. 
Mr.  Bemis.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  had  it 

^.^Ju  ^f^^r'  ^^^^        ^'^  modest  but  not  to  that 

much  of  a  fault. 

nr5J[^."K?^"^l  ^  w^"*^'^-  to  1^^'  you  know  that  this 

probably  is  the  finest  facility. 

.  I  also  want  to  let  you  know  that  northeast  of  Detroit  there  is  a 
junior  high  school  that's  probably  the  finest  junior  high  achool 
SchSl  t^^t's  the  Donald  L.  Bemis  Junior  High 

[Laughter] 
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Mr.  Bemis.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  we  are  all  on  the  same  track 
here. 

But  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  That's  about  the  nicest 
honor  anyone  that  is  connected  with  education  to  have,  isn't  it,  to 
have  a  facility  named  after  them.  And  there's  probably  no  one 
more  deserving  then  you.  Congressman  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  That's  one  of  the  things  that  I  remember  President 
Carter  fondly  for  and  there  aren't  too  many. 

President  Ford  vetoed  the  legislation  that  would  have  built  this 
complex  that  we're  in.  And  one  of  the  first  things  we  did  when 
President  Carter  came  in  was  repass  it  and  send  it  to  him  and  he 
signed  it.  And  that's  where  the  money  came  from.  It  was  called  the 
Emergency  Public  Works  Program  and  it  was  designed  to  put  some 
money  into  the  economy  and  give  it  a  boost  when  we  were  starting 
into  a  real  economic  slump  and  we  had  very  high  unemployment  in 
states  like  Michigan  in  the  construction  trades. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  pleasant  byproducts  of  a  policy  that  devel- 
oped for  a  somewhat  less  direct  purpose  than  having  voca  ional 
education  widely  distributed.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  wistdom  of  the 
people  of  this  community  that  they  chose  to  use  that  money  not  for 
a  fancy  city  hall  or  something  like  that,  but  for  the  kind  of  facili- 
ties that  we  are  in  here. 

They  could  have  done  anything  they  wanted  with  it  if  it  put 
people  to  work  and  they  chose  to  invest  it  very  wisely. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That's  wonderful. 

But  we  do  welcome  the  staff  persons.  And  most  particularly  Mr. 
Hayes  to  Michigan  and  this  part  of  Michigan  because  we  think 
that  we  have  some  excellent  programs  in,  not  just  this  facility  but 
facilities  throughout  the  State  of  Michigan.  And  representing  many 
of  those  programs  are  people  with  us  here  today  that  run  programs 
and  services  on  a  daily  basis  tor  the  youngsters  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  those  are  represented  by  the  directors  of  vocational 
education  and  consortiums  and  service  delivery  areas  all  over  the 
State  of  Michigan.  I'm  pleased  to  have  them  here.  And  most 
pleased  to  have  you  hero  as  a  resident  from  Illinois  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hayes.  It  is  part  of  my  duty. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Illinois  and  Michigan  we  have  an  awful  lot  in 
common  in  our  goals  and  objectives.  Most  issues  are  going  to  be 
very  comparable. 

mr.  Hayes.  I'm  really  interested  in  helping  to  build  a  kinder  and 
gentler  nation. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That's  right. 

You  know  what  they  say,  Mr.  Hayes,  there  will  be  a  1,000  points 
of  light,  and  we  certainly  want  those.  But  for  that  upper  peninsula 
we  need  an  awful  long  extension  cord.  And  part  of  that  extension 
cord  comes  through  you  folks  here  today. 

But  we  are  awfully  pleased  tc  have  you  here  and  we  welcome  the 
members  and  the  staff  people  that  are  here.  And  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  Department's  views  as  well  as 
the  State  Board  of  Education  views  on  these  important  matters, 
thft  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  think  even  as  far  as  long-term  planning  and  impact  on  children 
are  concerned  there's  a  concept  that  hopefully  we're  going  to  intro- 
du.e  and  have  some  Federal  participation.  And  that's  the  tech-prep 
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o/.BfI^  has  been  so  many  changes  demographically.  And  as  the 
SkTvf"'^  "^^""^^  happened  throughout  our  society  I 

thmk  we  have  to  respond  to  those  in  a  very  positive  and  purposeful 

fv,f^'^  ®^  '"^^  consider  reauthorization  of  this  bill  those  changes  in 
the  demography  of  society  I  think  have  to  be  made. 

leaHpl^fn^'iJ  thank  the  committee  to  have  the  foresight  and  the 
leadership  to  pursue  this  with  us  here  at  the  local  level 

Ihe  establishment  of  national  legislative  agenda  would  be  jmoor- 
tant  in  this  new  decade,  this  1990s  that  will  proceed  this  new  ^n- 

Puhlir7n«wf^«"^V  ^  position  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  I  was  appomted  iust  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Ford, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  I  was  a&le  to  do  after  my  IpiSntment 
w^  come  down  and  discuss  some  educational  views  with  you  at 
that  forum  sponsored  by  you  and  Representative  Dingell  Just 
about,  i„  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Not  quite  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Ford.  Not  quite.  ^ 
Mr.  Bemis.  But  prior  to  that  I  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a 
commumty  northeast  of  Detroit  of  abbut  25,000  students  And  I 

S  w^a^'pl^^-*^"  ^"^^l  ^Pl'-^*^^"  °f       K-12  schSol  disJric 
b?4th         ^'^^^^^^^^  vocational  programs,  both  in-depth  and  in 

^^TSP*^^^  my  years  of  boing  a  superintendent  for  18  years  or 
working  in  that  community  for  28  years,  it  gave  me  the  opportuni- 
ty of  understanding  the  importance  of  vocational  education,  par- 
ticularly in  the  kind  of  students  that  I  worked  with  for  the  28 
years  I  served  at  that  Iccal  level. 

tFf^^^u  !?  o*o    ^"^^^  th^t  I       most  closely  associ- 

d^ts      '  occupational  programs  that  served  4,000  stu- 

ed^^d^h'"^■?p^fnHo^^^"*  ^'^^  programs  that  we  participat- 
ricukr  aSfvit  1  fw"*"  ^'^egular  daily  basis  where  the  extracur- 
ricular activities  that  went  on.  It  mav  not  be  fair  to  call  them  ex- 
tracurricular. I  guess  that's  only  by  i/entification,  becaSse  I  cJisid- 

f^S^''*^^*'°"^l''^''",'^'        ^^^^  students  are  associated  with  te 
important,  an  integral  part  of  their  total  learning  experience 

the  naSnl^pvj  ^1  *5^'*f  ^  ^^''^l  vocational  clubs  and 

;«^P  f  «^  %  f  ^"'^  y^^'"  fro™  that  school  system  that  I 
Wr-S^'nMR fT^A^  "atio"  is  concerned 

ifTV/-^  students  to  Australia  I  believe  it  was.  And  of  the 

ihool  dSSiS^'irf  *  ^  ^T'^'^^H  ^Tl  t^^^™  came  f?om  that 
school  district  that  I  came  from.  And  I'm  very  proud  of  the  stu- 

as  proud  of  the  leadership,  the  Director  of  Vo- 
fKn«p"u-/'^"'^*'°"  ^J:^*T  ^        ^  the  teacher.i  that  work  with 
hose  kids  on  a  regular  has  s.  It  takes  tremendous  effort^  parScu 

fac  LZh  tT?  *  H-  "^T^VS  programs  that  these  students  are 
tacing  and  the  multiple  decisions  they  have  m^ike. 

here  in  tH'^f^Ti^^f  ^^'""^  something  that  we're  trying  to  do 
here  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  avid  it  his  to  do  with  something  that 
Congressman  Ford  is  vitally  interested  in  and  that's  thl  Sprep 
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concept.  We  feel  that  we  have,  in  many  respects,  planning  that 
concept  here  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

And  we  see  it  as  offering  a  p  .rtner ship,  a  significant  partnership 
between  the  K-12s  and  the  higher  education  institutions.  And  even- 
tually to  help  a  whole  lot  of  individuals,  because  that's  what  educa- 
tion is  about;  about  trying  to  design  programs  that  will  make  a  dif- 
ference to  children  on  an  individual  basis. 

But  some  total  of  that  will  make  a  difference  for  the  economic 
conditions  that  exist  here  in  Michigan  and  the  economic  destiny  of 
our  nation  'js  a  whole. 

Because  we  know  that  from  research  that  certain  things  make  a 
difference  as  far  as  kids  are  concerned.  Not  the  least  of  which  is 
having  a  goal  and  a  direction  and  know  wnere  they're  going.  Not 
that  they  have  to  stay  with  that.  But  we  know  that  students  that 
are  successful,  studs  nts  that  do  make  it  in  life  in  general  are  those 
that  are  goal  directed. 

And  I  think  the  real  significant  part  of  the  tech-prep  program  is 
that  it  provides  skills  on  a  direct  level,  but  just  as  important  it  pro- 
vides a  goal  direction  for  those  children  on  an  individual  basis. 

I  think  it's  important  that  we  have  Tiore  coordination.  And 
what's  referred  to,  particularly  in  higher  education  circle,  is  articu- 
lation. This  is  done  not  just  in  concept,  it  would  be  promoted  and 
promulgated  in  fact  realistically  between  higher  education  and  the 
K-12  systems. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in  its  unique  role  can  pro- 
vide some  direction  and  leadership.  And  not  just  can  provide  the 
direction  and  leadei-ship;  it's  very  vital  that  the  State  Department 
of  Education  remain  as  a  direct  and  coordinating  body  for  the  tech- 
prep  programs  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  become  isolated  from 
other  educational  programs.  And  thus,  being  the  objective  of  the 
coordination  between  the  different  levels  of  the  educational  spec- 
trum. 

So  I  strongly  encourage  that  tech-prep  programs  be  administered 
through  the  state  agency  so  that  true  cooperation  can  exist  be- 
tween these  various  levels. 

Additional,  we  are  concerned  ^vith  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation with  the  omission  of  provisions  for  previously  initiated  pro- 
pams.  Michigan  has  had  a  whole  series  of  pilot  '"^ograms  that 
hopefully  have  led  the  way  as  far  as  integration  or  tJucation  and 
program  planning  is  concerned. 

And  the  initial  funding  for  these  programs,  as  I  understand  it, 
came  from  the  Act  that  we're  talking  about  and  under  discussion 
right  now  for  reauthorization. 

We  would  encourage  that  language  be  added  which  permits  a 
continued  funding  of  these  first  year  projects.  '.Ve  think  that  it  is 
going  to  be  important.  Not  just  from  a  monetary  point,  because 
money  is  always  important,  but  also  to  show  that  there  is  a  Feder- 
al commitment.  And  that  there  is  some  coordination  to  ensure  that 
these  things  will  be  encouraged  beyond  this  first  year,  particularly 
for  thoue  that  have  taken  that  step  ard  committed  local  funds,  and 
the  state  resources  as  well  as  the  national  to  see  th'\t  we  are  suc- 
cessful ill  this  tech-prep  effort. 

Michigan  vocational-technical  e  lucation  is  delivered  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Since  both  youth  and  adults  are  served  by  the  K-12  dis- 
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tricts  and  intermediate  school  districts.  Mr.  Hayes,  I  don't  know  if 
you  re  familiar  with  the  concept  of  the  regional  educational  plan- 
ning units  that  help  us  deliver  services  often  times  to  school  dis- 
tricts, but  often  times  directly  to  students  in  a  programmatic  way. 

A  very  vital  link  to  make  sure  that  there  is  good  '•egional  coordi- 
nation here  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

And  quite  frankly  they  do  a  good  job.  Our  intermediate  school 
districts  they  do— It  s  a  vital  part  of  the  chain  of  continuing  serv- 
ices that  we  offer.  ^ 

And  that  along  with  the  tjostsecondary  institutions  and  higher 
education  institutes  play  tiinant  and  important  roles  in  voca- 
tional-technical education 

Congressional  impact  a^d  delivery  of  vocational-  technical  educa- 
tion in  Michigan  has  been  very  significant.  First  of  all,  program- 
ming for  the  disadvarxtaged  and  handicapped  has  occurred  primari- 
ly because  of  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  there  through  this 
acte?  through  Federal  law  that  has  been  adopted  an  en- 

_  In  addition,  the  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  sex  role  stereotyp- 
ing in  the  work  place  has  been  recognized  and  attention  that  we 
have  been  able  to  address  very  directly  through  our  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

While  this  would  not  have  been  possible  that  a  viable,  up-to-date 
vocational-technical  delivery  system  in  plac  .  Therefore,  the  Feder- 
al tunds  used  for  program  improvement  has  been  critical  in  the 
areas  of  equipment,  curriculum  development,  professional  develop- 
ment, facility  renovation/construction  and  all  the  good  things  that 
have  happened  as  a  result  of  this  being  a  priority  of  the  Federal 
government. 

PnlS„nS"''n^?f  rule,  though,  will  be  strengthened  and 

enhanced.  That  this  relationship  will  be  better  served  if  the  Feder- 
al vocational-technical  reauthorization  includes  a  stated  role  for 
the  state  agencies  as  well  as  allow  some  flexibility  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

As  Michigan  reviews  the  role  the  Federal  government  should 
u^^ii  u  P^'oviding  vocational-technical  education,  the  following 
inrii^orr'Tvf  ^'^^      '^'■''"Pletion  of  the  job  training  and  retrain- 
ing network.  1  here  are  Jiome  remaining  areas  in  Michigan  that 
^Jl  nV^^^  ^  constituted  vocational  centers  or  community  col- 
leges. 1  his  IS  a  real  problem  for  us. 
Second,  participation  in  the  improvement  of  basic  skills 
u-nu  ™plementation  of  vocational  guidance  programs 

which  result  in  educational  developmental  plans 
gram  implementation  of  the  life  management  skills  pro- 

Fifth,  implementation  programs  dealing  with  technology  and  all 
of  its  implications.  ^■^ 

Dropout  prevention  programs, 
of  MichSan         °^  economic  development  generally  in  the  State 

•^ul"'°Ji'^  ^"ti*"**  education  system  as  it  works 

gan       ^'^^'^^^^^^^l  needs  of  all  the  students  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
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Continuation  of  programs  which  insure  access  for  all  persons 
who  can  benefit  from  this  vital  area  of  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion. 

Improvements  of  the  relationships  between  business  and  indus- 
try and  the  delivery  of  vocational-technical  education.  /  nd  I  think 
you're  going  to  hear  more  about  that  as  we  move  through  testimo- 
ny today. 

Our  State  Board  of  Education  has  specific  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  reauthorization  of  this  important  bilL 

Expand  the  definition  of  vocational  education  to  reflect  the  needs 
of  youth  and  adults  in  a  changing  society.  And  we  do  have  a  con- 
temporary definition  that  we  have  given  to  you  that  we  do  think  is 
important. 

We  think  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  feels  that  we  must 
provide  additional  flexibility  which  has  as  a  major  criteria,  the 
ability  of  states  to  project  unique  needs  or  numbers  in  the  special 
population  categories  and  reallocate  up  to  20  percent  of  a  category 
to  an  identified  area  of  need  in  another  category. 

Three,  it  would  allow  states— we  wou)'^.  suggest  that  the  states  be 
allowed  to  utilize  an  unallocated  Federal  required  vocational  edu- 
cation state  match  as  a  basis  for  partially  meeting  match  require- 
ments in  special  categories. 

Fourth,  recognizing  the  vocational  role  filled  by  postsecondary 
agencies  in  our  nation  by  establishing  a  floor  so  that  no  lass  than 
35  percent  of  Federal  vocational  funds  be  allowed  to  postsecondary 
agencies  in  each  state. 

Support  the  inclusion  of  tech-prep  category. 

Six,  to  provide  for  improved  coordination  between  the  vocational 
and  job  training  partnership  programs. 

As  specific  proposals  begin  to  take  shape,  certain  principles  must 
be  considered.  We  think  those  mast  include;  flexibility  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  programs.  And  one  of  the  problems  we  face  in  Michigan 
is,  many  of  our  school  districts  do  not  have  either  financial  or  stu- 
dent resources  to  offor  vocational  education  independently,  the  new 
legislation  must  allow  and  encourage  cooperative  and  regional  ef- 
forts. 

The  primary  purpose  of  vocational  education  must  remain  as  oc- 
cupational preparation. 

The  fourth,  recognition  must  be  given  to  the  role  that  vocational 
education  can  play  in  obtaining  academic  excellenco. 

And  fifth,  the  recognition  of  the  support  services  required  by 
local  vocational  programs  and  the  role  of  a  state  agency  in  provid- 
ing those  programs  and  services. 

As  I  said  previously,  we  are  very  interested  in  the  committee's 
deliberation  concerning  vocational  education.  And  particularly,  we 
want  to  know  and  we  will  be  reacting  to  the  compromised  position 
that  Chairman  Ford  alluded  to  earlier  in  his  introductory  remarks. 

But  our  initial  review  of  the  legislation  has  resulted  in  a  series  of 
comments  which  can  be  expanded,  if  you  would  like  us  to  do  so. 

One  is  expanded  definition  of  vocational  education  is  definitely  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Two,  the  distribution  of  funds  through  a  new  formula  would  con- 
siderably change  the  aelivery  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  are  probably  obvious  to  the  committee, 
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but  in  Michigan  our  current  structure  seems  to  be  working  quite 
well.  And  our  State  Board  did  request  some  additional  local  flexi- 
bility but  it  was  based  on  fine  tuning  the  present  program  that  we 
have m  place  in  Michigan. 

Third,  the  improvement  of  the  definition  to  be  used  for  consumer 
home  economics  programs  that's  before  us  is  excellent. 

Fourth,  improved  coordination  through  a  Human  Resource  Coun- 
cil, is  a  concept  that  many  of  us  have  supported  We  now  need  to 
sort  through  the  mechanics  of  implementing  su  h  a  concept  to 
ensure  its  success.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  requires  a 
sole  state  agency  to  administer  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  is  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Education  by  law. 

The  relationship  between  the  Human  Resources  Council  and  the 
btate  Board  of  Education  is  unclear.  At  least  it  is  unclear  to  us  at 
this  time. 

^^spectfully  request  clarification  of  the?s  provisions.  Section 
1U4  of  the  proposed  legislation  allows  for  the  matching  of  Federal 
funds  with  Federal  funds. 

This  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  nonduplication  requirement 
contained  m  Section  10  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  opportunity  to  continue  impleme.  tation  of  the  business  and 
industry  partnership  as  mentioned  in  the  bill  will  improve,  in  our 
opimon,  the  quality  of  our  education  programs.  Some  clarification 
on  tundmg  would  help,  though,  since  it  does  appear  that  this  cate- 
gory is  funded  both  out  of  Title  II  and  Title  III> 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  spe^-jial  population  programs  that  exist 
here  in  Michigan.  Upon  reading  the  substitute,  we  see  a  significant- 
chaise  1.  the  definition  of  the  handicapped  to  be  served.  Would 
the  limitations  of  ages  6  to  17  allow  us  to  work  with  the  adult 
handicapped  as  well.  That's  one  question  that  has  come  up. 

Also,  some  interest  was  the  elimination  of  the  academically  dis- 
advantaged. 

Historically,  the  state  agency  ha^-  not  provided  services  to  en- 
hance local  vocational  programs,  but  provided  staff  for  local  pro- 
pams  technical  assistance.  The  services  have  ranged  from  curricu- 
lum to  evaluation  and  from  occupational  information  systems  to 
job  placement  procedures. 

The  local  program  recognition  system,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Award, 
proposed  in  the  legislation  is  a  positive  initiative  to  focus  on  exem- 
plary programs.  And  any  time  we  can  recognize  exemplary  uro- 
grams I  think  that's  a  plus  for  all  of  us. 

The  categories  and  funding  found  in  Title  III  will  help  vocational 
ediication.  As  previously  mentioned,  we  need  to  complete  our  job 
training  network  which  ;vill  involve  funding  for  facilities  and 
equipment. 

A  series  of  new  Federal  and  state  planning  and  coordination 
bodies  are  created  in  the  bill.  Some  of  them  would  either  eliminate 
airrent  bodies  or  duplicate  their  efforts.  While  I'm  not  opposed  to 
the  functions  suggested  I  would  like  to  ensure  that  agencies  which 
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are  working  quite  well  be  retained  or  incorporated  into  the  larger 
picture. 

The  challenge  which  we  botii  share,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  is  how  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  our  citizens  as 
they  attempt  to  prepare  for  economic  independence.  It's  a  chal- 
lenge that  deserves  our  absolute  undivided  attention. 

We  are  ready  to  build  on  the  good  things  that  are  currently 
taking  place  in  education.  We  want  to  jointly  work  towards  greater 
excellence  in  the  delivery  of  vocational  education, 

Tm  sure  that  through  our  combined  efforts,  congressional  and 
state  leadership  will  be  able  to  accomplish  that. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  us  to  spend  the  time 
with  you  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

At  the  outset  you  said  it's  always  difficult  to  fight  to  get  money. 
And  I  know  it's  very  difficult  to  participate  in  the  priority  decisions 
that  you,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  other  members  of  Congress  have  to  do  on 
a  regular  basis.  We're  undergoing  that  same  problem  here  in 
Michigan  right  now;  and  I  know  in  Illinois  they  are.  They're  also 
on  a  regular  basis. 

We  face  crises  that  we  never  faced  before.  I've  been  of  the  opin- 
ion, and  around  the  same  issue  wherever  I  go,  America  and  Michi- 
gan has  never  been  about  the  business  of  educating  all  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

If  Canada  had  that  mj^h  floating  around  that  we've  always 
wanted  to  educate  100  percent  of  our  people;  that''  not  true.  We've 
been  about  the  business  of  educating  60  or  70  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, Mr.  Hayes,  on  a  regular  basis  because  that's  all  we  ve  been 
educating.  It's  unacceptable.  It's  unacceptable  now  and  it's  unac- 
ceptable in  the  future. 

The  county  that  we're  in  right  now  hcts  300,000  illiterate  people 
in  it,  the  County  of  Wayne.  That's  unacceptable.  We're  one  of  the 
richest  states  and  the  richest  country  in  this  world. 

The  partners  in  that  have  to  be  people  that  are  concerned  with 
the  educational  destiny,  economic  destiny,  and  human  dignity,  and 
destiny  of  the  people  that  we  serve.  The  partners  in  that  efforts  are 
going  to  be  people  with  direct  activity.  People  in  this  room.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  vocational  education  on  a  regular  basis. 

We  want  to  be  cooperative.  We  want  to  be  helpful.  We  want  to 
develop  human  capital  ot  our  state  '^nd  our  region.  And  as  Business 
Week  said  in  the  September  14th  issue,  on  whether  or  not  we  can 
afford  to  develop  this  human  capital  for  the  economic  advancement 
of  our  nation.  That's  really  not  a  legitimate  question.  Because  the 
answer  to  the  question  is,  we  have  no  other  clioice. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  bring  this  to  your  at- 
tention, Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Donald  L.  Bemis  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
of 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Bemis 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
State  of  Michigan 

OD 

H.R.7 

before  the 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Oemer'  -ry,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education 

WilUam  D.  Ford  Vocational-Technical  Center 
Wayne-Westland  Community  Schools 

Aprill4,1989 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you 
for  the  oppormnity  to  express  my  views,  and  the  views  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Education,  concerning  proposed  changes  in  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocitional  Education 
Act,  including  the  important  Tech  Prep  concept  introduced  in  H.R.  22.  Further,  the 
members  of  this  Subconmiittee  and  their  staff  should  be  complimented  for  their 
obvious  interest  in  the  continuation  and  improvement  of  vocational  education  through 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  7.  My  specific  comments  on  that  proposal  will  appear  later  in 
this  testimony.  I  recognize  the  demographic  and  economic  social  issues  on  which  this 
proposed  reauthorization  is  based  and  want  to  applaud  the  members  of  this 
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Subcommittee  for  their  foresight  and  leadership.  The  establishment  of  this  national 
legislative  agenda  will  be  important  as  we  enter  the  decade  that  precedes  a  new  century. 
The  results  of  hearings  lik**  this  will  have  a  deciding  factor  of  just  how  this  nation  and 
its  citizens  exist  economically  in  the  future. 

Vocational  Education  has  had  a  presence  in  our  public  schools  for  many  years. 
The  first  federal  authorization  for  vocational  education  was  titled  The  Smith-Hughes 
Act  and  was  passed  in  1917.  It  was  one  of  the  first  federal  programs  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  public  education.  Its  operation  and  impact  on  youth  and  adults  in 
our  State  are  very  familiar  to  me.  As  we  anticipate  the  next  decade  and  plan  for  the 
21st  Century,  it  is  important  that  information  concerning  changing  demographics, 
emerging  technology,  and  world  economic  competition  are  included  in  our  thinking. 
The  implications  of  these  topics  will  change  how  we  ^.perate  in  our  society  and  must  be 
reflected  in  the  vocational-technkal  statute  that  drives  the  operation  of  programs. 

My  recent  experience  with  the  daily  operation  of  a  K-12  district,  which  included 
extensive  vocational  programs  with  postsecondary  articulation,  has  permitted  me  to 
carefully  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  currei.:  vocational  delivery  and  provide,  for 
your  review,  several  recommendations  concerning  future  vocational  delivery.  The 
vocational  programs  in  the  district  that  I  administered  covered  a  range  of  23 
occupations  and  enrolled  4,000  students.  In  addition,  many  of  these  students 
participated  in  the  student  leadership  organizations  and  three  competed  and  placed  in 
the  international  vocational  skills  competition. 
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I  am  encourcged  by  your  efforts  to  help  implement  the  Tech  Frep  concept.  This  is 
a  timely  approach  to  providing  both  a  continuum  in  education  K.id  a  strengthened 
curriculum  for  technical  preparation,  combining  intensiHed  science,  math,  and 
communication  instruction  with  technology  education  components.  This  curriculum  is 
essential  in  preparing  an  cducoted,  well-trained  population  for  improved  productivity 
and  promotion  of  economic  growth  in  our  State.  To  provide  some  background,  let  me 
take  a  few  moments  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  conditions  in  Mich's**''*  education  today: 

•  There  are  1,588,643  students  enrolled  in  Michigan  public  rchools  -  kindergarten 
through  12th  grade. 

•  229,279  students  are  in  the  11th  and  12  grades. 

•  Of  the  117,926  Michigan  high  school  graduai..s  in  1986,  53%  had  no 
postsecondary  plans.  Yet,  we  know  that  52%  all  new  jobs  in  the  early  1990's 
will  require  one  or  more  years  of  college,  and  this  percentage  will  increase 
dramatically  after  the  tum  of  the  century. 

Of  greater  concern  is  the  estimate  that  27,804  Michigan  high  school  students  will 
drop  out  of  formal  K-12  education  next  year.  Data  from  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Social  Services  indicates  how  serious  this  dropout  problem  is  in 
terms  of  publicly-funded  assistance  programs.  General  Assistance  (GA) 
caseloads  in  Michigan  have  dropped  almost  in  half  since  1984,  yet  the  remaining 
89,391  cases  still  number  twice  as  many  as  the  pre-recessionary  level.  Only 
46%  of  GA  recipients  have  high  school  diplomas,  and  66%  of  the  GA  clients 
have  NO  employment  history  whatsoever. 
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We  have  high  hopes  in  Michigan  that  Tech  Prep  partnerships  can  assist  our  schools 
in  improving  retention  rates.  There  are  clear  associations  between  retention  rates  and 
ihe  type  ol  irriculum  available  to  students.  As  Dr.  Dale  Pamell,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  has  pointed  out  in  his 
book  entitled,  'The  Neglected  Majority,"  65%  of  high  school  ''ropouts  arc  enrolled  in 
a  gtnerai  education  track  at  the  time  they  leave  school.  We  believe  Tech  Prep 
partnerships  can  bring  new  dircction  to  high  school  students  who  often  see  no  point  in 
continuing  in  school. 

To  ersurc  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  development  of  Tech  Prep  programs,  we 
believe  that  State  Education  Agencies  (SEAs)  must  have  oversight  responsibilities  to 
ensure  that  business,  higher  eduC  A*.ion,  and  the  public  schools  arc  in  touch  with  one 
another.  As  H.R.  22  now  stands,  there  is  no  defined  role  for  state  agencr  3.  We 
believe  the  concept  could  be  strengthened  with  the  coordination  provided  through 
state  agency  technical  assistance.  Without  coordination  from  a  state  agency,  Tech  Prep 
will  become  isolated  from  othei  educational  programs,  defeating  the  objective  of 
coord;   ion  between  dL'ferent  lev  iS  of  education. 

I  strongly  enr  c^ge  that  Tech  Prep  ^)rograms  be  administered  throL^h  the  State 
agency  so  that  true  cooperation  between  educational  sectors  is  assured. 

Additionally,  we  are  concerned  with  the  omission  of  provisions  within  H.R.  7  for 
previously-initiated  programs.  Michigan's  pilot  programs  have  a  headstan  nationaMy 
on  infusing  Tech  Prep  pri»  '^iples  into  their  curriculum,  but  their  initial  funding  ^rom 
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federal  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  appropriations  expires  Juue  30» 

1989.  We  would  encourage  that  language  be  added  which  permits  the  continued 

funding  of  these  first-year  projects.   In  addition,  we  ask  that  the  attached  Report  to  the 

State  Board  of  Education  Tech  Prep  Task  Force  entitled,  "Preparing  Michigan 

Students  for  the  Jobs  of  Tomorrow,"  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education,  May  19£3, 

be  included  in  the  hearing  record  with  my  testimony. 

In  Michigan,  vocaticna'  technical  education  is  delivered  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Since  both  youth  and  adults  are  served  in  the  program,  K-12  districts,  intermediate 

school  districts  (regional  educational  agencies),  aiid  postsecondary  institutions,  as 

listed  below,  play  an  important  role  in  the  operation  of  vocational- technical  education. 

56  Area  Vocational  Technical  Centers 

29  Community  Colleges 

8  Four- Year  CoUegesAJniversities 

101  K-12  Districts 

4,800  Vocational  Technical  Programs 

424,000  Youth  and  Adult  EmoUment 

8300  Handicapped  Student  Enrollment 

16,000  Disadvantaged  Student  Enrollment 

Congressional  impact  in  the  delivery  of  vocational-technical  education  in  Michigan 
has  b^^n  significant.  First  of  all,  programming  for  the  disadvanuged  and  handicapped 
has  occurred  primarily  because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  it  in  the  federal  law.  In 
addition,  the  recognition  of  the  sex  role  stereotyping  in  the  workplace  has  been 
recognized  and  attention  given  tltrough  vocational  eciucatiop  All  of  this  would  not  be 
po^'sible  without  a  viable,  up-to-dafe  vocational-technical  delivery  system  in  place. 
Therefore,  the  federal  funds  used  for  program  improvement  have  been  critical  i.i  the 
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areas  of  equipment,  curriculum  development,  professional  development,  and  facility 
renovation/construction.  This  has  all  been  done  with  what  could  be  considered  a  small 
percentage  (10%)  of  the  total  expenditure  for  vocational-techr/::al  education.  This 
small  amount  did  not  reduce  the  impact  that  federal  funds  have  had  in  Michigan. 

An  expanded  definition  of  the  vocational-technical  education  delivery  system  is 
critical  to  the  challenges  of  the  future.  Vocational-technical  education  cannot  be 
viev/cd  as  separate  from  the  entire  educational  establishnient  any  more  than  education 
can  be  seen  as  a  function  separate  from  the  society  in  which  it  operates.  While 
preparation  for  employment  is  still  central  to  its  purpose,  its  content  must  be  expanded 
to  include  higher  order  reasoning  skills,  problem  solving  skills,  attitudes,  md  general 
employ  ability  skills.  Assuring  access  for  all  populations  is  still  important.  However,  it 
should  only  be  done  when  program  delivery,  including  curriculum  content,  facilities, 
and  equipment  can  be  guaranteed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  great  diversity  among  the  states  in  our  nation.  This 
diversity  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  lather  allowed  to  develop.  Responding  lo 
voc^Honal  -^eds  of  our  nation  will  require  that  certain  responsibilities  be  divided 
among  the  states,  regions  within  the  states,  and  local  educational  agencies.  This 
relationship  will  be  better  served  if  the  federal  vocational-technical  reauthorization 
includes  a  stated  role  for  s^te  agenc*«*s  and  allows  flexibility  in  its  adnrnistration. 

As  Michigan  reviews  die  role  the  federal  government  should  play  in  providing 
vocationa*  ♦echnical  education,  die  following  considerations  must  be  included: 
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1.  Con^IeljoiLofthejo^  There  are  some  remaining 
areas  in  Michigan  that  have  no  legally  const  ued  area  vocational  center  or 
community  coUege.  Residents  in  these  areas  should  be  given  assurances  that  they 
wiU  have  access  to  programs  which  lead  to  employment.  Since  federal  funding  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  existing  facilities  and  their  operation,  funding  for  these 
categories  should  continue. 

2.  Participation  in  the  improvement  of  basic  skills.  The  zuthorizarion  should  contain 
provisions  which  will  encourape  the  innlusion  of  academics  in  vocational  education 
programs  and  the  vocational  applicat-on  of  the  academics  in  basic  skii  '  -  •  rams. 

3.  "  nplementation  of  v  xationa!  guidance  programs  which  result  in  Edv 
Development  Plans.  The  inabUity  of  our  youth  to  understand  the  process  of  car.  .r 
selection  or  be  able  to  see  ihe  relationship  between  a  career  selected  and  the 
educational  program  in  which  they  are  enrolled  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
dropouts  and  reaching  their  optimum  potential.  An  increased  commitment  to 
these  programs  should  be  made. 

4.  Full  implementation  of  the  Life  Management  Skills  Program.  This  program, 
formerly  known  as  Consumer  Home  Economics,  has  been  revitalired  and  is 
reaching  students  and  meeting  current  social  needs  identified  throufh  an 
exhaustive  needs  analysis.  The  developmental  work  has  been  done  through  the 
help  of  the  federal  authorization  and  now  the  implementation  must  be  completed. 

5.  Implementation  of  programs  dealing  with  teciinology.  There  are  several 
important  programs  which  use  the  name  "Technology"  in  their  title. 
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Implementation  of  these  programs  will  require  an  underst?nding  of  each  and 
coordination: 

a.  Tech  Prep  -  As  discussed  earlier  in  my  testimony,  this  program  has  a 
great  deal  of  promise  and  its  implementation  should  continue  with  the 
support  of  the  federal  authorization. 

b.  Principles  of  Technology  Tliis  curriculum  development  program  in 
the  content  area  of  physics  provides  a  subject  matter  3.pplication 
approach  to  its  use.  It  can  be  used  in  the  regular  occupational  specific 
class,  in  a  Tech  Prep  setting,  or  in  an  academic  classroom. 

c.  Technology  Education  This  new  program,  formerly  identified  as 
Industrial  Arts,  is  a  concept  which  v/ould  involve  all  students 
providing  a  thorough  overview  of  the  new  technologies  which  will 
imp*  our  lives,  the  identification  and  reinforcement  of  basic  skills  is 
also  a  p.   of  this  program. 

6.  Dropout  prevention  programs.  Utilizing  components  of  the  vocational  delivery 
system,  we  have  piloted  and  are  implementing  a  program  which  significantly 
reduces  the  dropout  rate  in  selected  schools  in  Michigan.  These  proven 
components  should  be  impl'^mented  through  encouragement  in  the  fee"  '•al 
authorizat'c.i. 

7.  Promotion  of  economic  development.  The  educational  economic  development 
program,  Quik-Siart,  has  been  very  successful,  as  proven  through  a  third-party 
evaluation.  The  high  placement  rate,  94%,  and  the  high  regard  :n  which  it  is  held 
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by  business  and  industry,  provide  the  reason  why  funding  always  runs  out  early  in 
the  fiscal  year. 

8.  Coordination  with  the  entire  education  system  as  it  works  with  the  educational 
needs  of  all  of  the  students. 

9.  Continuation  of  programs  wnich  insure  access  for  all  persons  who  can  benefit 
from  vocational-technical  education.  Access  includes  those  individuals  who  cannot 
participate  in  a  vocational  program  because  one  is  not  available  in  their  attendance 
area  and  those  who,  because  of  disadvantage  or  disability,  cannot  attend.  Existing 
programs  must  be  continued  and  new  programs,  where  justified,  implemented. 

10.  Improvement  of  the  relationship  between  business  and  industry  and  the  delivery  of 
vocational-technical  education.  The  true  potential  of  business/industry 
involvement  has  yet  lo  be  realized.  They  have  made  sisnificant  contributions,  but 
consideration  should  be  given  to  additional  roles  such  as  professional  development 
internships,  evaluation,  program  updating,  and  placement. 

Specific  recorr     .oations  for  the  authorization  measure  have  been  considered  by 
the  Mi^^higan  ^  ate  Board  of  Education  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Expand  ±e  definition  of  vocational  education  to  reflect  the  needs  of  youth 
a.  ^  adults  in  a  changing  society.  This  contemporary  definition  is  as 
follows:  "Vocational-techjiical  education  means  organized  educational 
programs  which  are  directly  related  to  the  preparation  of  individuals  in 
paid  or  unpaid  employment  in  current  or  emerging  occupation  requiring 
other  than  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree.  Such  organized  educational 
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programs  shall  include  competency-based  applied  learning  which 
contributes  to  an  indi  idual's  academic  knowledge,  higher-order, 
reasoning  and  problem  solving  skills,  work  attitudes,  general  employability 
skills,  and  the  occupational-specific  skills  necessary  for  economic 
independence  as  a  productive  and  contributing  member  of  society." 

2.  Provide  additional  flexibility  which  has,  as  a  major  criteria,  the  ability  of 
states  to  project  unique  needs  or  numbers  in  *  e  special  populations 
categories  and  reallocate  up  to  20%  of  a  category  to  an  identified  area  of 
need  in  ?noiher  category. 

3.  Allow  s..nes  to  utilize  an  unallocated  federally  required  vocational 
education  state  match  as  a  basis  for  partially  meeting  match  requirements  in 
special  categories. 

4.  Recognizing  the  vocational  role  filled  by  postsecondary  agencies  in  our 
nation  by  establishing  a  .loor  so  that  no  less  than  35%  of  federal  vocational 
funds  be  allocated  to  postsecondary  agencies  in  each  state. 

5.  Support  the  inclusion  of  a  Tech  Prep  category,  as  introduced  in  H  R.  22,  in 
the  new  authorization  to  improve  coordination  between  secondary  and 
postsecondary  agencies. 

6.  Provide  for  impioved  coordination  between  the  vocational  and  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  programs.  Fach  currently  has  numerous 
provisions  in  their  legislation  requiring  coordination.  However,  additional 
steps  in  this  direction  would  improve  the  entire  vocational  delivery  system. 
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specific  proposals  begin  to  take  shape,  certain  principles  must  be  considered. 
Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1 .  There  must  be  lexibility  in  the  deliver)'  of  vocational-technical  education. 

2.  Since  many  schools  in  Michigan  do  not  have  either  the  financial  or  student 
resources  to  offer  vocational  education  independently,  the  new  legislation  must 
allow  and  encourage  cooperative  or  regional  operations. 

3.  The  primary  purpose  of  vocational  education  must  remain  as  occupational 
preparation. 

4.  Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  role  that  vocational  education  can  play  in 
obtaining  academic  excellence. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  support  services  required  by  local  vocational  programs  and  tlie 
role  of  a  State  agency  in  providing  those  services. 

As  I  previously  stated,  we  aic  very  interested  in  your  Committee's  deliberation 
concerning  vocational  ec'ucation  and,  specifically,  H.R.  7,  as  currently  configured  in 
the  substitute  draft  Our  initial  review  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  comments  which  can 
be  expanded  if  you  woula  like  us  to  do  so.  . 

1.  The  expanded  definition  of  vocanonal  education  is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Our  State  Board  of  Education  has  also  cons-'  ;red  the  definition  issue 
and  reachev^  the  same  conclusion.  Tli*ir  exact  definition  was  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  testimony.   The  Committee  is  to  be  complimented  for  arriving  at  this 

.  conclusion. 
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2.  The  distribution  of  funds  through  a  new  formula  would  considerably  change  the 
delivery  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan.  The  reasons  for  this  change  are 
probably  obvious  to  the  Committee,  but  in  Michigan  our  current  structure  seems  to 
be  working  quite  well.  Our  State  Board  did  request  some  additional  local 
flexibility,  but  it  'vas  based  on  fine  tuning  our  existing  system.  In  the  fmal  analysis, 
we  are  more  interested  in  a  system  that  is  driven  by  results  than  in  a  system  which 
has,  as  its  goal,  the  allocation  of  dollars. 

3.  The  improvement  of  the  definition  to  be  used  for  Consumer  Home  Economics 
programs  is  excellent.  We  recognized  the  changing  family  structure  as  the 
important  focal  point  for  tliose  programs  several  years  ago  and,  utilizing  federal 
vocational  education  fimds,  rewrote  the  curriculum  so  that  it  would  be  relevant  to 
the  current  social  setting.  Our  implementation  is  ahead  of  schedule  and  local 
districts  are  finding  out  that  the  new  curriculum,  "Life  Management  Skills,"  really 
works. 

4.  Improved  coordination,  through  a  Human  Resource  Council,  is  a  concept  that 
many  of  us  have  supported.  We  now  need  to  sort  through  the  mechanics  of 
implementing  such  a  concept  to  insure  its  success.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  section  101  (a)  (1)  ^ \),  requires  a  sole  state  agency  to  administer  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  program.  The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  is 
constitutionally  responsible  for  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  agency  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Michigan  Departmeni  of 
Education  by  law.  The  relationship  between  the  Human  Resources  council  and  the 
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State  Board  of  Education  is  unclear.  I  respectfully  request  clarification  of  the'e 
provisions.  Section  104  of  the  proposed  legislation  allows  for  the  matching  of 
federal  funds  with  federal  ftmds.  This  niay  be  inconsistent  with  the  nonduplication 
requirement  contained  in  Section  10  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  (29USC  701).  This 
act  has  a  potential  to  reduce  services  to  persons  with  disabilities  if  fundi  designated 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  use  used  to  match  other  programs.  If  the  State  used 
federal  funds  as  a  match  base,  it  would  allow  states  to  further  reduce  state 
appropriations  and  result  in  overall  reduced  fiscal  support  fo-  these  programs,  the 
act  may  increase  rather  than  diminish  confusion  regarding  responsibility  for 
"first"  dollar  expenditures.  We  need  to  jointly  work  together  in  developing  a 
proposal  which  will  encourage  coordination  and  yet  recognize  there  are  issues 
which  arc  unique  to  individual  states. 

5.  The  opportunity  to  continue  implementation  of  Business/Industry  partnerships  as 
mentioned  in  the  Bill  will  improve  the  quality  of  our  educational  programs.  Some 
clarification  on  funding  would  help  since  it  woi'ld  appear  that  this  category  is 
funded  both  out  of  Title  n  and  Title  ni. 

6.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  Special  Populations  programs.  Upon  reading  the 
substitute,  we  see  a  significant  change  in  the  definition  of  the  handicapped  o  be 
served  Wo^uld^e  Jimitat]on_of  ages  6  to  17  allow  us  to  work  wii«  the  adult 
handicapped?  Also  of  some  interest  was  the  elimination  of  the  academically 
disadvantaged. 
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7.  Historically,  the  state  agency  has  not  only  provided  services  to  enhance  local 
vocational  programs,  but  provided  staff  for  local  program  technical  assistance 
The  services  have  ranged  from  curriculum  to  evaluation  and  from  occupational 
information  systems  to  job  placement  procedures.  In  addition,  we  have  provided 
information  to  the  federal  agency  and  acted  as  the  monitor  for  national  issues  such 
as  OCR  Reviews.  It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  services  must  be  discontinued 
or  significantly  reduced  if  the  state  agency  resource  reduction,  as  included  in  the 
substitute,  is  retained.  This  would  require  that  local  educational  agencies  would 
need  to  pick  up  this  function. 

8.  Oar  State  Board  of  Education  has  requested  greater  flexibility  conceming  the  le^  el 
of  match  requirements.  As  we  read  the  legislation,  match  requirements  are 
eliminated.  This  would  result  in  little  or  no  local  commitment  to  the  program. 

9.  The  loca^  program  recognition  system,  Blue  Ribbon  Award,  proposed  in  the 
legislation  is  a  positive  initiative  to  focus  exemplary  programs.  I  firmly  believe  we 
need  to  recognize,  more  fully,  excellence  in  our  educational  programming.  The 
coordination  between  this  section  and  the  section  dealing  with  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  however,  needs  to  be  further  clarified. 

10.  The  categories  and  funding  found  in  Title  III  will  help  vocational  education.  As 
previously  mentioned,  we  need  to  complt  te  our  job  training  network  which  will 
involve  funding  for  facilities  and  equipment.  In  addition,  the  other  categories  of 
guidance,  Tech  Prep,  community-based  organizations,  and  consumer  home 
economics  will  be  coordinated  with  the  funding  of  local  educational  agenc'es. 
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Since  coordination  in  program  delivery  is  a  valued  outcome,  utilizing  two 
different  agencies,  federal  and  states,  to  allocate  Title  III  funding  may  result  in 
resources  not  being  utilized  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  eligible  applications  for  Tech  Prep,  facilities,  and  equij  ment.  would  number 
over  19.000,  This  number  is  normally  spread  over  the  state  agencies.  This  would 
be  more  efficient  and  would  result  in  better  coordination  with  local  and  regional 
district  planning. 

1 1,  A  series  of  new  federal  and  state  planning  and  coordination  bodies  are  created  in 
the  bill.  Some  of  them  would  either  eliminate  current  bodies  or  duplicate  their 
effort.  While  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  function  suggested.  I  would  like  to  insure 
that  agencies  which  are  working  quite  well  oe  retained  or  incorporated  into  the 
larger  picture. 

The  challenge,  which  we  both  share,  is  how  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
citizens  as  they  attempt  to  prepare  for  economic  independence.  That  is  a  challenge  that 
deserves  our  undivided  attention.  We  are  ready  to  build  on  the  good  things  that  are 
cunenay  taking  place  in  education  and  want  to  jointly  woric  toward  greater  excellence 
in  the  delivery  of  vocational  education.  I  am  sure  that  through  our  combined  efforts  of 
Congressional  and  State  leadership  we  will  accomplish  that  end. 

Thank  you  for  the  honor  to  present  this  information. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Ym  not  sure  I  understand  what  you're  concerned 
about  matching. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Which  matching,  sir? 
lA^**;  ^?^^*        talked  about  the  matching  requirement  Section 
104.  As  I  understand  it,  the  basic  program  under  this  bill  will  not 
have  matching  requirement. 

Ms.  Jackson.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  F'^RD.  So  you  are  only  talking  about  things  like  tech-prep 
matching  and  others,  and  you  would  be  able  to  fold  them  in  and 
use  Federal  dollars  for  the  matching. 

Now,  what  is  your  concern  with  that?  I  notice  the  State  Board  of 
Education  recomr^ended  that  we  do  that. 

Ms.  Jackson.  The  concern  that  we're  expressing  is  the  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Act.  In  their  particular  Act  one  of  the  require- 
ments is  that  the  potential  of  matching  Federal  with  Federal,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  impact  that  we  would  have  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  increasing  the  amount  of  dollars  that  would  be  avail- 
able. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  in  that  case  would  be  using  more  Federal 
dollars  to  run  the  program  than  having  the  state  and  local  match 
provided. 

In  vocational  education  those  kinds  of  dollars  we  would  hope 
would  enhance  the  vocational  education  program  delivery  service 
by  allowing  us  to  match  some  of  the  JTPA  dollars  with  our  pro- 
gram delivery,  which  is  not  the  case  we  have. 

So  in  deference  to  what  has  been  appended  here  it  does  cause 
concern  that  this  particul  section  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  But  the  Vocational  Education  Act  itself  would  not  be  in 
detriment    ith  that. 

I  would  have  to  defer  to  my  colleagues  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  provide  you  with  some  additional  information. 
j^Mr.  Ford.  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  potential  prob- 

Mr.  Bemis.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Griswold. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bemis.  He's  our  director. 

Mr.  Griswold.  Yes.  The  language  was  unclear  to  us  and  we  had 
the  language  only  in  the  last  three  days.  And  our  con.:ern  was  just 
as  Ms.  Jackson  said,  that  if  indeed  it  allowed  the  state  to  match  up 
the  Federal  dollars  in  other  categories  as  against  the  rehabilita- 
tion, the  20  percent  match,  that  we  might  find  an  erosion  of  the 
state  appropriation  ^or  that  program.  In  total  that  might  diminish 
the  total  money  available  for  all  the  programs. 

We  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  intent  of  the  Act  or  not. 
But  the  language  is  unclear  enough  at  the  preliminary  reading  to 
see  whether  that  was  a  potential  problem  for  us. 

Mr.  Ford.  Whtxt  you're  doing  is  presupposing  that  you  can 
always  get  your  20  percent  out  of  the  legislature.  From  where  we 
sit  that  doesn  t  happen  in  the  real  world. 

Mr.  Griswold.  No.  I'm  presuppof^ing  that  we  don't,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  you  are  suggesting  that  you  would  get  less  money, 
berause  if  they  can't  use  the  Federal  dollars  to  match  they  will  ap- 
Piopriate  state  dollars. 

Mr.  Griswold.  No.  I  think  my  
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Mr.  Ford.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Griswold.  My  concern  here  is  just  the  opposite.  My  concern 
here  is  that  the  state  might  take  the  opportunity  not  to  appropri- 
ate state  funds  but  use  Federal  funds  for  the  match,  which  essen- 
tially would  be  an  erosion  of  that  state  appropriated  money  over  a 
period  of  time. 

The  law  currently  allows  us  to  use  third  party  match  instead  of 
state  appropriated  funds.  In  Michigan  that  has  continually  worked 
downward  so  that  the  state  rehabilitation  agency  has  to  find  com- 
munity-based funds  to  match  our  program. 

This  would  seem  to  be  another  movement  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  you  know,  we  can  take  this  legislation  in  one  of 
two  ways,  but  not  both  ways  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  tried  to  move  away  from  matching  because  you  have 
major  school  districts  like  the  City  of  Detroit  that  loses  half  of  its 
money  because  it  can't  raise  the  money  to  match. 

We  say  we  have  got  to  cut  that  out  and  make  sure  that  whatever 
money  is  available  under  the  Federal  law  gets  to  them.  If  they 
can't  raise  the  other  money,  at  least  let's  get  them  some.  Let's 
don't  penalize  them  because  they  don't  have  the  wherewithal  to 
match. 

Now,  we  have  moved  in  this  direction  to  respond  to  all  of  the 
people  who  think  that  there  is  something  sacred  about  using  local 
dollars  whenever  there  are  Federa)  dollars,  and  they  think  of 
matching  as  a  penalty  that  you  pay  for  getting  the  Federal  dollars. 
We  didn^t  pass  that. 

And  now  you  are  saying  to  us  that  we  may  erode  the  amount  of 
money  going  into  education  if  we  eliminate  matching.  And  there's 
two  ways  to  eliminate  it. 

One,  we  eliminate  it  for  the  whole  state.  And  then  we  come  back 
and  say,  in  addition  to  that,  where  there  still  are  matching  require- 
ments we  will  let  you,  rather  than  fall  on  your  face  since  you  are 
unable  to  make  the  match,  use  Federal  resources  coming  from  the 
Perkins  Act  in  another  way  to  make  your  match  requirement  so 
you  don't  lose  anything. 

Now,  how  does  that  disadvantage  you? 

You  are  asking  me  to  guess  and  the  committee  to  guess  that 
state  legislators  would  loop  at  this  and  play  two  checker  moves  at 
one  time  and  say,  aha,  if  don't  appropriate  any  money  for  voc- 
rehab  then  the  State  Department  is  going  to  have  to  reallocate 
tliat  money  and  they  will  lake  care  of  it. 

It's  more  likely  they  won't  appropriate  the  money.  I  mean,  I 
don  t  know  of  any  state  now  that  s  advocating  higher  taxes  for  edu- 
cation, do  you? 

Mr.  Griswold.  We  worked  on  it  yesterday  but  we  weren't  too 
successful. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  are  working  with  more  and  more  scarce  dollars  all 
the  time.  And  we've  been  through  this  period  where  the  only  way 
you  can  get  this  legislation  moving  is  to  have  matching,  because 
you  had  to  convince  some  people  that  you  weren't  going  to  let  up 
one  bit  on  state  and  local  resources. 

We  just  went  through  eight  years  with  a  President  who  believed 
that  all  the  State  Treasuries  were  fat,  dumb,  and  happy,  that  they 
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had  plenty  of  money  and  they  just  \  jren't  spending  it  on  educa- 
tion, so  we  didn't  need  it. 

That's  what  Mr.  Hayes  is  really  talking  about,  that  we  turned 
right  around  and  sent  all  that  money  to  support  a  bunch  of  people 
not  even  living  in  their  own  country  when  we  haven't  got  enough 
money  for  the  Pell  grants  for  this  year  or  any  other  programs  for 
our  own  kids. 

These  are  the  tough  choices  we  are  making.  And  Fm  sure  that 
anybody  involved  in  working  this  out  with  the  various  conflicting 
interest  has  in  mind  that  it  will  advantage  more  people  than  it  will 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Griswold.  Mr.  Ford,  we're  not  opposed. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  it  some  more  and  try  to 
explain  to  me  how  this  becomes  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Griswold.  We  will. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  can't  anticipate  what  a  psychological  effect  it  may 
have  on  your  Appropriations  Committee. 
Mr.  Griswold.  Right. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Hayes,  do  j^ou  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No.  I  think  the  testimony  has  been  comprehensive. 
And  the  question  you  raised  is  one  of  the  items  I  am  concerned 
about. 

I  don't  know  how  your  lotto  works  xn  the  State  of  Michigan.  We 
got  a  jackpot  of  $55  million;  they're  coming  across  the  border  to 
play  this  weekend.  We  haven't  got  what  we  were  promised  for  our 
education  system  out  of  that  lotto. 

Ml  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  I  have  a  panel:  Ed  Ferguson,  Principal  of  the 
William  D.  Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center;  Jan  Danford,  Direc- 
tor of  Educational  Development,  Olds-Buick-Cadillac  Group,  and 
President  of  the  Michigan  CJounsel  on  Vocational  Education;  David 
Soule,  Director  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  at  Oakland 
Schools;  David  Otwell,  Michigan  Middle  Cities  Education  Associa- 
tion; Larry  Ford,  Executive  Director  of  Greater  Flint  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Member  of  the  Genesee  ISD  Board;  and  Robert  Ha- 
gerty.  Superintendent  of  Ionia  Public  Schools. 

Now,  without  objecticrn  the  statements  of  each  of  the  people  on 
the  panel  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  immediately  be^'ore  their 
oral  comments  here  today. 

Having  done  that  I  would  invite  you  to  identJfy  yourself  to  the 
reporter  starting  over  here  and  coming  this  way,  so  that  she  knows 
who  is  saying  Wiiat. 

And  then  knowing  that  your  statement  is  in  the  record  you  may 
proceed  to  add  to  it,  supplement  it,  or  expand  upon  it  in  any  way 
that  you  think  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  record.  And  while  you 
are  doing  that  please  let  me  excuse  myself,  the  Postmaster  General 
is  on  the  phone  out  there  axid  I  think  I  know  what  it  has  to  do 
with,  about  $2  billion  and  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  your  postage  in  1990  or  1991. 

Mr.  Hayes,  you  take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  will  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Ferguson. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  N.  FERGUSON,  PRINCIPAL,  WILLIAM  D. 
FORD  VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  Ferguson.  My  name  is  Edwin  Ferguson.  I  am  the  Principal 
at  William  D.  Ford  Vo-Tech  Center,  a  vital  and  thriving  part  of  the 
Wayne-Westland  Community  Schools. 

Mr.  Ford,  it  is  a  special  honor  to  have  you  with  us  here  today 
and  to  be  able  to  sit  before  you  to  present  our  testimony  on  this 
most  important  issue. 

Our  vocational  center,  school  district,  and  vocational  educators 
throughout  Michigan  and  the  nation,  are  indebted  to  you  for  your 
ceaseless  and  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  vocational  education. 

Needless  to  say,  our  appreciation  also  extends  to  your  diligent 
and  hardworking  colleagues  serving  on  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  groundswell  of  support 
for  vocational  education  by  the  citizens  of  Michigan,  indeed  in  this 
country.  A  recent  Harris  poll  survey  of  parents  of  school  age  chil- 
dren indicated  that  vocational  education  was  ranked  among  the  top 
three  educational  priorities  they  felt  good  schools  should  provide. 

Employers  across  the  nation  look  to  vocational  education  to  pro- 
vide them  the  trained  work  force  to  enable  them  to  grow  and  main- 
tain their  competitive  edge  in  the  marketplace.  Our  local  business 
and  industry  employers  tell  us  our  vocational  education  graduates 
meet  their  needs.  It  is  evident  that  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Labor  employment  statistics 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  need  for  training  and  retraining  of 
the  American  work  force  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

As  we  examine  the  problems  of  implementing  the  expiring  Per- 
kins Act,  guidelines  at  the  William  D.  Ford  Vocational/Technical 
Center,  we  found  that  the  restrictive  and  stringent  rules  regarding 
set-asides  posed  the  largest  problem  in  operating  key  programs. 

And  if  I  heard  correctly  a  few  minutes  ago  it  sounds  to  me  like 
that  problem  has  been  addressed  and  I  probably  do  not  need  to  go 
on  with  some  of  this  testimony  that  I  prepared  there. 

I  will  move  on. 

We  have  found  that  unemployed  young  people  who  are  dropouts 
either  fail  to  find  employment  or  find  employment  at  minimum 
wage  or  dead-end  jobs. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  relationship  between  academic  un- 
derachievement,  school  failures,  dropping  out,  and  unemployment. 

Later  in  this  testimony  I  will  address  the  specific  role  of  Carl 
Perkins  and  how  it  can  play  a  more  appropriate  role  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  at-risk  or  academically  disadvantaged  special  need 
students. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  state  agency  responsible  for  vocational 
education  plays  an  invaluable  role  in  facilitating  the  implementa- 
tion of  vocational  education. 

As  examples,  they  coordinate  the  dissemination  of  additional 
state  revenues  available  to  local  districts,  while  serving  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  and  monitor  of  Federal  voc  ed  funds.  Their  expertise 
and  coordination  functions  are  essential  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  im- 
plementing the  requirements  of  any  Federal  legislation. 
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We  support  the  continuing  funding  of  our  State  department  of 
vocational  education. 

Another  area  of  need  that  has  not  been  adequately  addressed  in 
the  Perkins  legislation  is  the  area  of  dropouts.  Although  a  dropout 
Student  may  be  designated  as  disadvantaged  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  present  Perkins  bill,  the  services  are  generally 
included  in  the  special  needs  project. 

By  allowing  block  grants  by  the  state  to  local  school  districts  for 
delivery  of  services  to  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students 
there  would  be  a  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  drop- 
cuts,  especially  if  a  district  wanted  to  develop  a  dropout  prevention 

f)rogram  in  connection  with  specialized  services  not  offered  to  regu- 
ar  students,  but  available  to  students  in  voc  ed. 

This  approach  capitalizes  on  the  generally  stronger  appeal  of  vo- 
cational education  to  dropout  prone  youth  over  that  of  their  more 
traditional  academic  programs. 

Another  of  the  William  D.  Ford  Voc-Tech  Center's  main  concern 
is  the  whole  relationship  of  secondary  voc  ed  to  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education.  It  is  our  experience  via  follow-up  studies  of  grad- 
uating students  from  our  school  system  that  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents do  not  go  on  to  postsecondary  community  college  in  technical 
Gelds. 

There  is  no  rrore  assurance  at  the  postsecondary  level  that  a  stu- 
dent will  complete  a  program  than  there  is  at  any  secondary  level 

Erogram.  To  resolve  this  problem  we  support  H.R.  212,  the  tech-prep 
ill  sponsored  by  Con^essman  William  D.  Ford.  This  farsighted 
thinking  in  this  bill  will  allow  students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
entry  into  a  postsecondary  institution  for  technical  training  by  ex- 
periencing the  necessary  high  school  requirements  in  preparation 
for  this  transition. 

As  we  look  at  this  tech-prep  bill  I  v/ould  encourage  that  there  be 
careful  consideration  given  to  the  concept  of  including  technology 
education  at  the  secondary  level.  It  appears  essential  that  local 
school  districts  in  area  vocational  centers  coordinate  in  curriculum 
development  and  delivery  of  technical  education  as  a  necessary 
building  block  for  more  technical  and  scientific  training  during  late 
high  school  and  postsecondary  years. 

Technology  education  encompasses  the  far  reaching  concepts  of 
applied  academics,  hands-on-experience  with  technical  equipment 
and  skill  building  in  the  vocational-technical  subjects;  and  there- 
fore, vocational  education  must  be  an  integral  part  of  this  process 
if  tech-pre  iration  is  to  be  successful. 

Many  of  our  students  will  not  go  on  to  any  other  educational  in- 
stitution without  proper  guidance,  counseling  and  encouragement. 
Nowhere  is  this  encouragement  more  prevalent  than  in  the  voca- 
tional-technical programs  at  the  William  D.  Ford  Voc-Tech  Center. 

Another  area  of  involvement  and  concern  at  the  secondary  level 
is  provision  for  academics  in  our  vocational-technical  subjects.  Of 
49  students  enrolled  in  high  school  two  years  ago,  all  but  three 
showed  an  increased  grade  point  average  in  their  academic  courses 
after  enrolling  in  our  electronics  program. 

Further,  all  students  that  took  high  school  algebra  achieved 
more  above  average  grades  if  they  had  electronir  3  prior  to  taking 
the  algebra  program. 
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In  addition,  dropout  prone  students  who  find  difficulty  succeed- 
ing in  a  normal  school  setting  may  find  success  at  a  vocational- 
technical  center  because  it  better  meets  their  alternative  learning 
styles. 

Through  personalized  and  intensive  support  services  they  are 
pble  to  achieve  better  academic  scores  and  complete  their  academic 
requirements  in  order  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

This  brings  us  to  another  problem  that  exists  in  vocational  edu- 
cation and  this  is  one  of  enrollment.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
report,  A  Nation  At-Risk,  which  pointed  out  to  the  need  for  stu- 
dents to  achieve  better  academically  in  order  to  be  more  competi- 
tive in  the  world  today. 

School  districts  across  this  nation  attempted  to  meet  this  need  by 
providing  additional  graduation  requirements  for  students.  Howev- 
er, it  is  our  experience  at  the  Wayne-Westland  Schools  that  the 
remedies  may  not  yield  the  desired  outcome  expected  by  thos- 
wishing  for  a  better  academic  standard  that  they  had  envisioned 
that  might  have  existed  in  the  past. 

What  was  really  happening  in  the  pre-nation  at-risk  educational 
environment  was  that  alternative  education  patterns  and  educa- 
tional learning  styles  were  being  developed  to  accommodate  indi- 
vidual student  needs.  Of  course  one  of  the  advantages  of  vocational 
education,  while  learning  by  doing  is  paramount,  is  that  it  provides 
an  alternative  to  the  traditional  academic  classroom. 

In  our  school  system,  for  example,  during  the  past  several  years 
we  have  noticed  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school 
students  who  have  dropped  out.  Although  our  retention  and  grad- 
uation rates  ara  high  in  comparison  to  many  large  urban  suburban 
school  districts,  and  even  though  we  have  experienced  a  decline  in 
high  school  enrollment  the  real  dropout  number  has  gone  up  sig- 
nificantly, nearly  doubling  in  three  years.  Part  of  this  dropout  pat- 
tern is  duo  to  the  increase  in  graduation  requirements. 

When  at-risk  youth  failed  demanding  academic  subjects  they 
become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of  school.  An  alternative  solution 
IS  to  allow  for  academic  credit  in  vocational-technical  programs. 
I  m  nv#t  talking  about  allowing  a  machine  shop  teacher  or  a  weld- 
mg  teacher  or  a  secretary  teacher  to  issue  credits  for  math  or  sci- 
ence or  english  to  high  school  students,  but  allow  those  vocational 
mstructors  to  waive  the  graduation  requirements  if  the  student 
gained  the  same  academic  competencies  they  would  have  in  the 
high  school  program  through  their  involvement  in  the  vocational- 
technical  program. 

In  practice  the  english  teacher,  the  math  teacher,  ana  the  sci- 
ence teacher  would  sit  down  across  the  table  from  the  vocational 
educator  and  they  would  hammer  out  what  the  academic  compe- 
tencies were  for  any  student  to  meet  the  minimum  academic  re- 
quirements in  that  subject  area  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements 
via  their  vocational  program. 

The  final  area  of  concern  in  the  Perkins  legislation  that  we  wish 
to  address  is  the  area  of  staff  development.  I  personally  oppose  any 
cute  in  this  program.  Our  state  has  too  long  needed  a  substantial 
and  professional  curriculum  and  professional  development  project. 
Without  research,  development,  and  the  trial  and  error  of  forward 
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thinking  as  to  how  vocational  education  expect  to  accomplish  its 
goals  for  the  future. 

From  a  personal  standpoint  c'tr  teachers  have  greatly  benefited 
from  participation  and  professional  development  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  Stp^«  ^f  Michigan  through  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion dollars.  I  see  no  other  way  that  our  teachers  would  be  expect- 
ed to  return  to  industry  to  obtain  these  kinds  of  skills  without  the 
incentive  provided  by  Fedeial  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  vocational 
education  and  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way  that  we  can  to 
help  improve  the  contents  and  educational  benefits  of  the  Perkins 
Act. 

We  are  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  you  here  in  our  school 
building.  We  offer  you  and  any  citizen  the  opportunity  to  tour  our 
vocational  center  or  their  own  vocational  center  to  see  what  goes 
on.  Everyone,  academic  scholars  to  the  most  skeptical  and  doubtful 
vocational  education  critics  have  their  eyes  opened  once  they  have 
visited  a  fine  vocational  education  facility. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  present. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Edwin  N.  Ferguson  follows:] 
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statement  of 


Mr.  Ec3win  H.  Ferguson/  Principal 

William  D.  Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center 
Wayne-Westland  Comnunity  School  District 
Westland/  Michigan 

on  H.R.  7 

and  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 


presented  to  the 

Sub  Committee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 

Hearing 
at 

Westland,  Michigan 
April  14,  1989 
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My  name  is  Edwin  Ferguson,  I  am  the  E*i:incipal  of  the  William  D.  Ford 
Vocational/Technical  Center,  a  vital  and  thriving  part  of  the 
Wayne-Westland  Cccnrnunity  School s- 

Mr.  Ford,  it  is  a  special  honor  to  have  you  with  us  here  today  and  to  be 
able  to  sit  before  you  to  present  our  testimony  on  this  mor^t  important 
issue.  CXjr  vocational  center,  school  district,  and  vocational  educators 
throughout  Michigan  and  the  nation,  are  indebted  to  you  for  your  ceaseless 
and  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  vocational  educati-)n-  Needless  to  say, 
our  appreciation  also  extends  to  your  diligent  and  hardworking  colleagues 
serving  on  the  House  Subcccrmittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  groundswell  of  support  for 
vocational  ed^jcation  by  the  citizens  of  Michigan  -  indeed  the  country.  A 
recent  Harris  poll  of  parents  of  school  aged  children  indicated  that 
vocational  education  was  ranked  among  the  top  three  educational  priorities 
they  felt  good  schools  should  provide.  Employers  across  the  nation  look  to 
vocational  education  to  provide  them  the  trained  workforce  to  enable  them 
to  grow  and  maintain  their  cotrpetitive  edge  in  the  marketplace.  Our  local' 
business  and  industry  employers  tell  us  our  vocational  graduates  meet  their 
needs.  It  is  evident  from  Michigan  Dmployroent  Security  Commission  and 
Department  of  Labor  employment  statistics  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
need  for  training  and  re-training  of  the  AiDerican  workforce  both  now  and  in 
the  future. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a  nuni^er  of  significant 
occupational  demand  shifts  will  occur  in  the  workforce..  Some  new  and 
emerging  highly  technical  occupations  will  exceed  an  80%  growth  rate  during 
the  next  decade,  while  other,  more  traditional  blue  collar  jobs  will 
change.  Much  of  the  growth  will  occur  in  secretarial,  medical  and  computer 
related  field. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  caught  in  a  dilemma  of  sizeable  proportion. 
Although  there  as  a  perceived  and  real  need  for  vocational  education,  too 
many  of  our  students  are  not  completing  school.  According  to  Mr.  Richard 
B.  Freemen,  Director  of  Labor  Research  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  et  Harvard  University,  "enployroent  in  the  U.S.  expanded  by 
16,000,000  jobs  ircm  1979  to  1988,  while  the  total  number  of  new  high 
school  graduates  has  shrunx  from  7.7  million  in  1980  to  6.3  million  in 
1986."  Despite  tuese  new  jobs  in  an  economy  chat  received  fewer  graduates 
each  year  in  competition  for  the  jobs,  unemp]  jyroent  among  the  2.5  million 
dropouts,  ages  16  to  21  in  1986,  remained  at  27%,  the  same  level  of 
unemployment  experienced  by  3.4  million  dropouts  in  1980. 

Meanwhile,  une  ployment  among  hign  school  graduates  stood  at  a  constant  13% 
in  both  1980  and  1986.  Of  significance  here  however,  are  the  findings  of 
our  annual  vocational  follow-up  studies  which  show  that  students  completing 
a  vocational-technical  progr<-.n  while  in  high  school  have  better  eirployroent 
rates  and  generally  earn  $2,000.00  more  per  year  than  their  non-vocational 
graduate  counterparts. 
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IWe  have  fcxjnd  also  that  uneirployed  young  paople  who  are  dropouts  either 
L-€ail  to  find  employment  or  find  enploytnent  at  minimum  wage  or  dead-end 
3obs.  There  appears  to  be  a  strong  relatior,ship  between  academic 
underachieveinent,  school  failures,  dropping  out  and  unemployment.  Later  in 
this  testimony  I  will  address  the  specific  role  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  can 
play  in  more  appropriatelj^  meeting  the  needs  of  the  at-risk  or  academically 
disadvantaged  special  need  student;  the  student  who  poses  the  Greatest  risk 
of  becoming  the  unenployed  adult  ol  tomorrow. 

In  our  state  there  are  a  number  of  funding  grants  made  available  to  local 
districts  through  various  state  agencies.  Some  of  these  grants  are  awarded 
on  a  conpetetive  basis. 

It  is  our  belief  thdt  tne  state  agency  responsible  for  vocational  education 
plays  an  invaluable  role  in  facilitating  the  irtplementation  of  vocational 
education.  As  examples,  they  coordinate  the  dissemination  of  additional 
state  revenues  available  to  local  districts  while  serving  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  and  monitor  of  federal  vocational  education  funds,  iheir 
expertise  and  coordinating  functions  are  essential  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
xaplementing  the  requirements  of  any  federal  legislation.  I  support  the 
continued  funding  of  our  State  Det>artir.ent  of  Vocational  Education. 

As  we  examined  tihe  problems  of  implementing  the  expiring  Perkins  Act 
guidelines  at  che  William  D.  Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center,  we  found 
that  the  restrictive  and  stringent  rules  regarding  set-asides  posed  the 
largest  problem  in  operating  key  programs,  ihese  problems  are  exenplified 
in  the  delivery  of  services  to  single  parent  homemakers,  operation  of  our 
sex  equity  program  and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  handicapped  and 
academically  disadvantaged  special  needs  populations. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Special  Needs  program,  it  containi*  some  exciting  and 
unique  features  designed  to  optimize  success  of  identified  'at-risk' 
secondary  and  adult  students.  Unlike  many  centers,  we  integrate  adults  and 
young  people  throughout  roost  of  our  various  shifts.  Our  first  shift  runs 
from  8:00  a.m.  until  10:40  a.m.,  second  shift  from  11:45  a.m.  until  2:15 
p.m.,  third  sh.ft  from  3:00  -  5:30  p.m.,  fourth  and  fifth  shifts  from  5:55 
p.m.  until  10:30  p.m.  and  sixth  shift  on  Saturday  from  8:00  a.m.  until  2:00 
p.m.  Prospective  Special  Needs  students  are  identified  among  adults  and 
secondary  students  in  all  of  the  various  shifts.  However,  due  to  certain 
stipulations  found  in  the  Perkin's  Bill  and  further  deliniated  in  our  state 
Plan,  we  find  we  are  unable  to  service  all  prospective  Special  Needs 
students  clearly  identified  as  handicapped  or  academically  disadvantaged. 

The  50-50  hard  match  and  restrictive  ratio  induced  quotas  force  our  center 
and  other  local  districts  to  impose  arbitrary  and  inequitable  limits  uoon 
service  to  all  eligible  students,  with  a  more  flexible  match  requirement, 
greater  numbers  of  truly  needy  students  would  receive  support  services  such 
as  teaching  assistants,  counseling  and  reading/math  remediation.  I  believe 
I  speak  for  our  school  district  when  I  call  .for  your  consideration  of  an 
aggregate  match,  either  on  a  district  or  statewide  basis. 
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^he  concept  and  practice  of  allocating  the  dollars  on  a  formula  basis 
certainly  would  reach  the  intended  targeted  groups  in  those  districts 
having  the  greatest  need  of  support  help  for  their  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students.  Another  area  of  need  that  hac^  not  be  adequately 
addressed  in  the  Perkins  Legislation  is  the  area  of  dropouts.  Although  a 
dropout  student  may  be  designated  as  disad^'antaged  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  present  Perkins  Bill/  the  services  are  generally 
included  in  the  special  needs  project.  By  allowing  block  grants  by  the 
State  to  local  school  districts  for  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  students/  there  would  be  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  dropouts/  especially  if  a  district  wanted  to  develop  a  dropout 
prevention  program  in  conjunction  with  specialized  services  not  offered  to 
regular  students/  but  available  to  students  in  vocational  education.  This 
approach  capitalizes  on  the  generally  stronger  appeal  of  vocational 
education  to  dropout  prone  youth  over  that  of  the  more  traditional  academic 
programs. 

Another  of  the  William  D.  Ford  Vocational/lechnical  Center's  main  concerns 
is  the  whole  relationship  of  secondary  vocational  technical  education  to 
post  secondary  education.  Many  have  asked  the  question/  why  provide 
vocational  technical  education  subjects  at  the  secondary  level?  Is  not 
their  rightful  place  in  the  post-secondary  level?  It  is  our  experience  via 
follow-up  stiidies  of  graduating  students  from  our  school  system  that  they 
do  not  go  on  to  Dost-secondary  cccnmunity  colleges  for  technical  subjects. 
How  can  students  receive  services  if  they  won't  enroll  in  the  program?  In 
addition/  there  is  no  more  assurance  at  the  post-secondary  level  that  a 
student  will  conplete  a  program  than  there  is  at  the  secondary  level.  In 
fact/  in  some  instances  there  are  fewer  incentives.  In  order  to  resolve 
this  problem  we  support  H.R.  22/  which  is  the  so  called  Tech  Prep  Bill/ 
sponsored  by  Congressman  William  D.  Ford.  The  far  .lighted  thinking  in  this 
bill  would  allow  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  entry  into  a  post 
secondcury  institution  for  technical  training  by  experiencing  the  necessary 
high  school  requirements  in  preparation  for  this  transition.  As  we  lock  at 
this  Tech  Prep  Bill  I  would  encourage  that  there  be  careful  consideration 
<3iven  to  the  concept  of  including  technology  education  at  the  secondary 
level.  It  appears  essential  to  me  that  local  school  districts  and  area 
vocational  centers  coordinate  in  curriculum  development  and  delivery  of 
technology  educ^"ition  as  a  necessary  building  block  for  more  technical  and 
scientific  training  during  late  high  school  and  post  secondary  years. 

Technology  education  may  well  be  the  solution  to  this  needed  link  between 
high  school  and  post  secondary  institutiois.  Technology  education 
encompasses  the  far  reaching  conceots  of  applied  academics/  hands-on 
<»xperience  with  technical  equir^cnent/  and  skill  building  in  the  vocational 
technical  subjects.  Vocational  education  must  be  an  integral  part  of  this 
process  if  tech  preparation  is  to  be  successful.  Many  of  our  students  will 
not  go  on  to  any  other  educational  institution  without  proper  guidance 
counseling  and  encouragement.  Nowhere  is  thio  encouragement  more  pr  evalent 
tnan  in  the  vocational  technical  programs  at  William  D.  Ford 
Vocational/Technical  Center. 
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Another  area  of  involvement  and  concern  at  the  secondary  level  is  provision 
for  academics  in  our  vocational/technical  subjects.  At  the  William  D.  Bard 
Vocational/Technical  Center,  we  see  concrete  proof  that  academic  scores  of 
students  increase  because  of  their  involvement  in  vocational  technical 
subjects.  In  our  electronics  program,  for  example,  the  principles  of  math 
and  physics  are  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  Our  students  in  that 
program  have  made  documented  math  achievement  gains  in  their  regular 
academic  classes.  For  example,  of  49  students  enrolled  in  high  school  two 
years  ago  all  but  three  showed  an  increased  grade  point  average  in  their 
academic  cojurses  after  enrolling  in  our  electronics  program.  Further,  all 
students  that  took  high  school  algebra  achieved  above  average  grades  if 
they  had  electronics  prior  to  taking  the  algebra.  In  our  new  Business 
Technology  and  Manufacturing  Technology  programs  there  will  ^  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  upon  language  and  conmunication  skills.  These  academic 
conponents  of  math,  science,  language  and  cocnrounication  are  not  necessarily 
taught  as  seperate  subjects,  but  the  possibility  exists  for  students  to 
have  the  math  requirement  waived  if  it  is  dete^rmined  that  math  is  an 
integral  part  of  their  vocational  technical  subject  at  the  vocational 
center.  In  addition,  we  provide  ongoing  reading  and  math  support  to  those 
needi.ig  academic  tutoring  or  renediation.  Our  learning  lab  is  staffed  by 
trained  and  certified  teachers  utilizing  one-on-one,  small  group  and  the 
latest  computer  assisted  learning  techniques  to  maximize  the  student's 
potential  for  success.  In  this  fashion,  dropout  prone  students  who  find 
difficulty  succeeding  in  a  "nomal"  school  setting  may  find  success  at  a- 
vocational  technical  center  because  it  better  meets  their  alternative 
learning  styles.  Through  personalized  and  intensive  support  services  they 
are  able  to  achieve  better  academic  scores  and  conplete  their  academic 
requirements  in  order  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

This  brings  us  to  another  problem  that  exists  in  vocational  education,  and 
that  IS  cne  of  enrollment.  We  all  are  familiar  with  the  report,  a  Nation 
at_Ri^,  which  pointed  to  the  need  for  students  to  achieve  better 
academically  in  order  to  be  more  competitive  in  the  world  today.  School 
districts  across  this  nation  attempted  to  meet  thij  need  by  providing 
additional  graduation  requirements  for  students.  However,  it  is  our 
experience  in  the  Wayne-Westland  Schools  that  the  remedies  ma^  not  yield 
the  desired  outcome  expected  by  those  wishing  for  a  better  academic 
standard  they  had  envisioned  existed  in  the  past.  what  was  really 
happening  in  the  pre-Nation  at  Risk  educational  environment  was  that 
alternative  educational  patterns  and  educational  learning  styles  were  being 
developed  to  accommodate  individual  student  needs.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
advantages  of  vocational  education,  where  learning  by  doing  is  paramount, 
IS  that  It  provides  an  alternative  to  the  traditjcnal  academic  classroom, 
in  our  school  system,  for  examole,  during  the  K^t  several  years  we  have 
noticed  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  high  s:hool  students  who  have 
dropped  out.  Although  our  retention  and  grarlaacion  rates  are  high  in 
comparison  to  many  large  urban  suburban  districts,  and  even  though  ve  have 
experienced  a  decline  in  high  school  enrollment,  the  real  dropout  number 
has  gone  up  significantly,  nearly  doubling  in  th.ee  yearL.  Part  of  this 
dropout  pattern  is  due  to  the  increase  in  graduation  requirements.  Many  of 
the  students  who  were  failure  and  dropout  prone  before  in  the  academic 
programs  were  being  provided  alternative  and  remedial  programs. 
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They  are  forced  to  take  academic  subjects;  which  they  fail.  When  at-risk 
youth  fail  demanding  academic  subjects  they  becotne  discouraged  and  drop  out 
of  school.  An  alternative  solution  is  to  allow  for  academic  credit  in 
vocational  technical  programs.  I'm  not  talking  about  allowing  a  machine 
shop  teacher  or  a  welding  teacher  or  a  secretarial  teacher  to  issue  credits 
for  math  or  science  or  english  to  high  school  students;  but  allow  those 
vocational  instructors  to  waive  the  graduation  requirements  if  the  student 
gained  the  same  academic  competencies  they  would  in  the  high  school  program 
through  their  involvement  in  the  vocational  technical  program.  In 
practice;  the  English  teacher;  the  math  teacher  and  the  science  teacher 
woulc*  sit  down;  across  the  table  from  the  vocational  educator;  and  they 
would  hammer  out  what  the  academic  competencies  were  for  any  student  to 
meet  the  minimum  academic  requirements  in  that  subject  area  to  satisfy 
graduation  requirements  via  their  vocational  program. 

On  an  equally  important  note;  areas  of  concern  addressed  in  the  Perkins 
legislation  but  which  do  not  receive  attention  from  all  vocational 
technical  centers;  are  the  concepts  of  economic  development  and  adult 
enrollment  in  secondary  vocational  technical  centers.  Across  this  nation 
there  is  a  substantial  investment  by  governmental  agencies  and  tax  payers 
in  the  establishment  of  area  vocational  technical  education  centers. 
Incentives  should  be  provided  to  schoc-1  districts  to  encourage  them  to  be 
involved  in  economic  development  activities;  customized  training  activities 
and  the  utilization  of  their  vocational  technical  center  as  a  focal  point 
for  zd-At  re-training.  Students  participating  in  the  local  district 
vocational/ technical  programs  at  area  centers  could  then  link;  via  2  f  2  or 
articulation  programs;  with  post-secondary  institutions  for  more  advanced 
technical  training. 

Carrying  this  there  one  step  further i  I  would  recomrnend  that;  in  those 
instances  when  cooperative  relations  exist  between  secondary  and 
post-secondary  institutions;  the  secondary  rrea  vocational  technical  center 
be  granted  eligibility  to  award  Pell  Grants  and  other  financial  aid 
incentives  to  adults.  Through  this  transition  e->proach;  the  unemployed  or 
underemployed  adult;  who  may  or  may  not  have  a  high  school  diploma;  would 
receive  the  combined  counseling  and  career  planning  support  of  both 
institutions;  with  short  and  long  range  academic  and  job  skill  development 
clearly  established  through  a  formal  I.E. P.  (Individualized  Educational 
Planjt  This  plan  could  make  better  use  of  secondary  vocational  education 
programs  and  facilities;  while  easing  the  transition  for  large  nurrtoers  of 
students  from  secondary  to  post-secondary  training. 

The  final  area  of  concern  in  the  Perkins  legislation  that  we  wish  to 
address  is  the  area  of  staff  development.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  reducing  the  percentage  of  dollars 
made  available  to  states  for  discretionary  funds  for  the  development  of 
special  projects  I  personally  oppose  ^r^'/  ^ots  of  this  nature.  Our  state 
has  too  long  needed  a  substantial  and  professional  curriculum  and 
professional  'Sevelopment  project.  Without  research;  development  and  the 
trial  and  error  of  forward  thinking  as  to  how  vocational  ed\.*cation  can 
expect  to  accomplish  its  goals  for  the  future.  From  a  personal  standpoint; 
our  teachers  have  greatly  benefitted  from  participation  in  professional 
development  activities  sponsored  by  the  state  of  Michigan;  through  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Dollars.  I  see  no  other  way  that  our  teachers  could 
be  expected  to  return  to  indxistry  to  obtain  these  kinds  of  skills  without 
the  incentives  provided  by  these  dollars. 
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We  appreciate  your  effort  on  behalf  of  vocational  education,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way  we  can  to  help  inprove  the 
contents  and  educational  benefits  of  the  Perki.is  Act.  By  doing  so  we  help 
improvfc.  fJie  educational  benefits  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Vocational  edcuation  is  one  of  the  powerful  success  stories  of  our  nation. 
The  historical  strength  of  ,.^r  society  and  our  American  p-onoaiy  has  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  longstanding  support  of  vocational/technical 
training.  As  in  the  past,  a  strong  future  for  our  nation  depends  upon  a 
thorough,  ongoing  and  well  articulated  training  plan  for  its  citizens. 

Only  by  providing  Federal  incentives  for  all  aspects  of  vocational 
technical  education  can  we  expect  to  secure  the  kind  of  future  tor  our 
students  that  we  all  want  for  them.  The  competitive  nature  of  the  global 
markets  establishes  a  strong  enough  need  for  vocational  education,  but  it 
90G3  beYOT)6  that.  It  goes  to  the  rooms  and  hallways  of  the  very  school 
building  where  we  are  operating  our  vocational  programs  today. 

We  are  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  you  here  in  our  school  building.  We 
offer  you,  and  any  citizen,  the  opportunity  to  tour  our  vocational  center 
(or  their  own  local  vocational  center)  and  see  what  goes  on.  Everyone," 
academic  scholars,  to  the  most  skeptical  and  doubtful  vocational  education 
critics  have  their  eyes  opened,  once  they  visit  one  of  our  fine  facilities 
across  the  nation.  llie  continued  operation,  indeed  existence  of  these 
centers  and  the  fine  job  they  do  depends  upon  the  incentives  provided  by 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Legislation.  An  incentive,  no  matter  how  small,  is 
often  all  that  one  needs  to  be  successful.  We  urge  that  consideration  be 
given  to  an  even  greater  '^asis  on  vocational  technical  education  in  this 
nation  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  re-authorization  be  the 
mod<a  of  vocational/technical  training  for  the  world. 

we  appreciate  your  efforts  Mr.  Chairman,  and  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in 
any  way  we  can.  ' 

Attached  to  my  written  testimony  will  be  a  listing  of  the  multitude  of 
services  offered  to  secondary  and  adult  students  at  the  William  D.  Ford 
Vocational/Technical  Center.  While  this  may  not  be  an  inclusive  listing 
or  all  services  needed,  it  certainly  represents  a  wide  range  of  essential 
components  bearing  upon  the  need  for  continued/improved  fundinq  of 
vocational  education. 

This  ends  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  Danford. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANIfJE  R,  DANFORD,  DIRECTOR  Or  EDUCATION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT,  OLDS-BUICK-CADILLAC  GROUP,  AND 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION 

Ms.  Danford.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testif,'  on  the  pn  posed  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  am  Jan  Danford,  Director  of  Educational  Development  for  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  of  the  Lansing  Automotive  Division.  I 
represent  business  and  industry  on  the  Michigan  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education. 

I  have  been  a  vocational  director,  a  principal  of  an  area  vocation- 
al center,  a  director  of  curriculum.  In  addition,  I  have  experience 
in  human  resource  development,  performance  contracting,  man- 
power training  and  development  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped adults  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
migrant  training  and  anti-poverty  programs  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  youth  employment  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act. 

I  mention  this  background  not  to  promote  myself  but  because 
this  experience  has  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  realize  the 
impact  of  Federal  legislation  on  education  and  training  from  many 
perspectives.  My  comments  today  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Perkins  Act  will  reflect  that  experience. 

Mayor  changes  are  rapidly  t^ing  place  in  the  work  place  in  the 
United  States  due  to  a  vari'^ty  of  factors  and  pressures.  New  tech- 
nology, more  effective  Litornational  competition,  changes  in  con- 
sumer taste,  and  demographic  shifts  are  requiring  a  more  flexible 
work  place  and  a  more  capable  worker. 

The  evidence  is  substantial,  however,  that  the  number  of  work- 
ing-age youth  and  adults  now  lack  tha  basic  education  and  employ- 
ment skills  needed  to  obtain  entry  level  jobs. 

In  addition,  most  of  today's  employees  will  need  to  upgrade  their 
skills  or  acquire  new  job  skills  to  remain  employed  How  well  we 
respond  to  these  challenges  depends  ii-  a  major  way  on  expanding 
public-private  sector  partnerships. 

The  country  needs  to  redirect  and  fully  utilize  its  education  and 
^'•aming  system  and  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  to  address 
«  .e  inevitable  changes.  This  nation  needs  a  comprehensive  quality 
system  that  effective  educates  and  trains  people  to  function  in  a 
changing  work  place. 

Based  on  this  need  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations for  refocusing  Federal  legislation  on  vocational  education. 

First,  expand  the  definition  of  vocational  education  to  in'*lude 
employability  skills  tnining.  Vocational  education  encompasses  all 
areas  of  employability.  The  job  skill  itself,  applied  academic  skills, 
interpersonal  skills,  reasoning  and  problem-solving,  the  ability  to 
get  and  keep  a  job,  and  finally,  the  ability  to  obtain  the  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  continually  educate  oneself  in  order  to 
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remain  employed.  I  believe  all  students  need  employ  ability  skills 
training  regardless  of  their  curriculum. 

Vocational  education  should  be  touching  every  student's  life.  The 
college  prep  students,  general  education,  special  education,  as  well 
as  those  actually  occupying  our  vocational  labs.  Also,  all  b^udents 
could  benefit  from  the  structured,  supervised  work  experience  with 
business  and  industry. 

Second,  promote  a  client-centered  system.  Education  must  ad- 
dress the  diversity  of  needs  and  abilities  of  its  students.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  much  of  the  educational  reform  efforts  have  meant  an 
increase  in  such  things  as  time,  courses,  and  credits  which  may  be 
beneficial  to  some  students  but  for  others  may  even  a  detriment, 
particularly  if  s!'ch  increases  result  in  more  dropouts. 

I  would  recommend  that  by  the  ninth  grade  every  student  have 
an  individualized  student  learning  plan  that  would  identify  the 
academic  and  employability  skill  competencies  to  be  achieved  to 
meet  each  student's  career  and  educational  goals.  The  plan  would 
include  parental  involvement  and  an  annual  review. 

I  also  believe  that  Ciese  same  plans  could  be  one  of  the  answers 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  special  populations.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  debate  on  the  set-asides  for  special  populations  has  become 
the  most  volatile  issue  of  the  reauthorization  process. 

I  too  have  a  personal  and  professional  commitment  to  serving 
special  populations,  and  believe  that  if  some  targeting  had  not  been 
part  of  the  Federal  legislation  these  people  would  have  been  ne- 
glected. 

However,  I  would  respectfully  caution  this  committee  not  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water  in  trying  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  people. 

From  a  recent  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan  we 
have  found  that  area  centers  i:re  fast  becoming  special  education 
centers.  We  may  be  at  a  point  v/here  we  need  to  determine  if  the 
major  thrust  of  Federal  legislation  is  toward  educating  people  for 
work  or  providing  the  additional  support  services  needed  by  special 
populations.  I  believe  it  is  the  former. 

Other  Federal  laws  like  Chapter  1  at  ECIA,  JTPA,  Handicapped 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  Act,  should  be  integrated  at  the  Feder- 
aJ  levri  to  provide  those  additional  support  services  that  are 
needed. 

My  third  recommendation  is  to  expand  and  emphasize  public-pri- 
vate sector  partnerships.  Presently  the  UAW  and  General  Motors 
Technology  Training  Center  in  Lansing  provides  summer  intern- 
ships to  vocational  teachers,  counselors,  and  math  teachers  from 
local  school  districts  in  the  area. 

I  am  also  very  proud  to  announce  to  you  today  that  as  of  this 
week  the  UAW,  GM,  Human  Resource  Center  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $100,000  grant  to  support  nine  week  internships  for  24  voca- 
tional teachers  and  faculty  to  upgrade  their  technical  skills  at  that 
Technology  Training  Center  We  are  now  in  the  process  of  finaliz- 
ing that. 

Vocational-technical  instructors  will  be  assigned  as  part  of  that 
grant  a  mentor  in  the  same  trade  as  their  occupational  specialty. 
They  will  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  attend  training  that  will 
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enhance  their  trade  skills.  They  will  shadow  a  mentor  in  the  shop, 
viewing  and  experiencing  firsthand  present  industrial  applications. 

In  return,  they  will  assist  with  course  development,  task  analy- 
sis, skilled  trade  self-assessments,  and  other  projects  within  their 
field  that  are  deemed  appropriate. 

This  special  partnership  can  only  bring  all  parties  closer  together 
in  the  process  of  preparing  our  future  work  force. 

Federal  legislation  should  provide  incentives  to  strengthen  pri- 
vate sector  involvement.  Currently,  the  private  sector  involvement 
in  education  is  not  clearly  understood  or  defined.  Partnerships  are 
formed  at  the  local  and  state  level  that  depend  on  the  local  needs 
and  purposes  not  all  of  which  are  focused  on  the  needs  of  employ- 
ers and/or  the  work  force. 

It  is  clear  in  recent  months  that  some  private  sector  educational 
partnerships  are  frustrating  business  leaders  due  to  unfocused  ef- 
forts that  are  short-term.  They  want  larger  coordinated  efforts  that 
have  an  impact  on  educational  improvement. 

I  would  suggest  you  provide  incentives  to  develop  and  expand  the 
appropriate  partnerships  that  would  improve  the  work  readiness 
and  occupational  skills  of  those  enterin*'  employment  and  those 
who  need  to  retrain  or  upgrade  their  skills. 

Consider  providing  tax  incentives  to  business  and  industry  to 
lend  and  maintain  equipment  for  vocational  programs.  Education 
cannot  stay  up-to-date  with  technology.  One  robot  can  cost  $150,000 
and  it  is  out  of  date  in  five  years.  The  only  way  to  keep  programs 
up  to  date  is  through  support  and  partnerships  with  the  private 
sector. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  you  reinstitute  local  private  sector 
committees.  Such  committees  should  have  significant  input  on  cur- 
riculum, equipment,  teacher  selection,  including  student  and  pro- 
gram evaluation.  Link  local  applications  and  funding  based  on  the 
input  and  approval  of  private  sector  committees. 

My  fourth  recommendation  is  to  place  additional  emphasis  on 
improving  program  quality.  The  present  law  identifies  24  activities 
that  can  be  funded  f  )r  this  purpose.  A  concentrated  effort  on  a  few 
priorities  might  significantly  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  pro- 
grams rather  than  spread  limited  resources  over  numerous  efforts. 

Some  suggestions  for  revitalizing  vocational  education  through 
program  improvement  efforts  include:  integrating  math,  reasoning 
and  reading  skills  into  the  vocational  programs.  Encourage  the  aca- 
demic and  vocational  educators  to  work  together  as  a  team. 

Provide  incentives  and  models  for  secondary  and  postsecondary 
linkages  such  as  the  tech-prep  education  program  which  promotes 
applied  academics,  technical  preparation  and  leads  to  placement  in 
employment.  Once  again,  the  benefit  of  the  client,  the  customer, 
should  be  the  focus  of  the  tech-prep  program  rather  than  how  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  agencies  deliver  that  program. 

A  greater  emphasis  should  oe  placed  on  continually  upgrading 
the  occupational  skills  of  vocational  teachers  and  teacher  education 
staff.  Teacher  education  programs  should  be  reviewed  every  five 
years. 

Program  and  student  evaluation  should  be  a  high  priority.  Obso- 
lete training  programs  should  be  replaced  and  new  ones  should 
take  their  place. 
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My  fifth  and  last  m^or  recommendation  is  the  need  for  strong 
l-ederal  and  state  leadership.  The  delivery  of  vocational  education 
IS  a  role  which  must  be  shared  by  several  educational  agencies.  The 
direct  delivery  of  services  to  youth  and  adults  must  be  a  function  of 
those  local  agencies,  both  area-wide  and  local,  which  have  the  legal 
responsibility  for  instruction. 

However,  the  need  for  policy  leadership  and  state-wide  planning, 
coordination,  and  technical  assistance  is  apparent  at  the  progiam 
level.  Most  local  educational  entities  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  delivery  of  vocational  education  Thus,  the  state  role  in  educa- 
tion needs  to  reach  for  excellence  and  ensure  effective,  quality  oro- 
grams  throughout  the  state.  *^ 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  duties  of  state  administration,  state 
agencies  should  provide  leadership,  technical  assistance,  and  neces- 
sary services  in  the  areas  of  curriculum,  professional  development, 
and  evaluation. 

State  agencies  should  be  required  to  establish  accountability  cri- 
teria for  vocational  education  programs  including  standards  and 
outcomes.  The  need  for  information  on  students,  programs,  and 
jobs  requires  increased  attention  to  a  data  base  in  the  states.  State 
plans  need  to  be  driven  by  more  accurate  assessment  of  the  needs 
and  target  improvement  based  on  the  measurement  of  outcomes 

btate  Councils  of  vocational  education  should  continue  in  their 
autonomous  citize-  oversight  with  particular  emphasis  on  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  Federally  funded  education  and  training 
programs  in  the  state. 

State  Councils  should  also  assess  the  adequacy  of  involvement  of 
local  pnvate  sector  committees. 

In  summary,  vocational-technical  education  of  the  future  must 
capture  the  best  of  th^  past,  acknowledge  the  outstanding  in  the 
P"?.'^®"*  program,  and  be  ready  to  accommodate  many  new  concepts 
it  It  is  to  remain  m  existence.  These  may  sound  like  harsh  words, 
however  I  would  call  them  words  of  praise  and  confidence  that  vo- 
cational educators  can  provide  a  quality  education  to  all  of  our 
youth  and  adults  in  the  future.  To  do  so  will  require  some  new  re- 

I  envision  a  vocatioi.al  program  of  the  future  which  is  operated 
with  less  emphasis  on  thr  differences  between  those  things  academ- 
ic and  those  things  occupational. 

I  see  a  program  with  much  closer  ties  with  the  business  and  in- 
dustry community.  A  program  which  both  teachers  and  students 
interact  regularly  witn  the  business  and  industry  community  since 
both  can  benefit  immeasurably  from  such  a  venture. 

I  see  an  educat.onal  system  which  values  the  application  of 
knowledge  more  highly  than  its  acquisition  since  application 
edge     ^      without  acquisition  and  is  a  higher  order  of  knowl- 

•  I  fu  .citizens  as  not  only  valuing  education,  but  understand- 
ing that  it  IS  not  limited  to  childhood  and  youth,  it  is  continuous 
and  not  to  participate  will  be  fatal  not  only  to  them  but  tc  ^heir 
coi'.ntry 

I  see  an  educational  system  which  understands  and  accepts  a 
more  important  role  than  they  have  before  considered.  Much  of  the 
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future  is  already  known  to  us  and  with  creative  minds  can  be  read- 
ily accessed. 

The  readiness  of  business  and  industry  to  be  involved  in  the  po- 
tential that  vocational  education  holds  to  help  us  reach  the  ideal 
delivery  system  of  the  future  should  be  explored  by  local  communi- 
ties, state  agencies,  and  decision-makers,  and  Federal  government. 

There  is  an  important  role  for  each.  As  you  consider  these  roles 
and  specifically  the  role  of  the  Federal  government,  the  content  of 
the  vocational  education  authorization  should  become  clearer.  This 
legislation  can  be  user"  as  a  basis  for  quality  in  education  and  still 
retain  its  original  million  of  occupational  preparation. 

I  would  ask  this  committee  to  continue  to  be  true  to  this  purpose 
and  open  doors  for  all  people  who  can  benefit  from  academic  and 
vocational  skills. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  represent  business  and  indus- 
try as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
and  to  present  my  views  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or 
the  committee  members  may  have. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Janice  R.  Danford  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  matters  of  the  suboannittee,  I  appreciate  the  c^r- 
tunity  to  testify  on  the  proposed  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act. 


I  am  Jan  Danford,  Director  of  Educational  Develc^xnent  for  the  General 
,  Motors  corporation  of  the  Lansing  Automotive  Division,    i  also  represent 
business  and  Industry  on  the  Michigan  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

I  have  been  a  vocational  director,  principl  of  an  AVC  and  director  of 
curriculum.  In  addition,  I  have  experi  ^ce  in  human  resource  develop- 
ment, performance  contracting,  .;aipower  training  and  development  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicairped  adults  'inder  the  Jtopower  De^/elc^xnent 
Trainiiig  Act  (MDTA),  migrant  training  and  anti-pcverty  programs  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  /  and  youth  eirployment,  under 
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the  Catprehensive  EJiployment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) .  I  mention  this 
background  not  to  pronote  myself  but  because  this  e^qperience  has  allowed 
roe  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  impact  of  federal  legislation  on 
education  and  training  from  many  perspectives.  ^^  ccmments  today  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Per)dns  Act  will  reflect  this  e;^)erience. 

Major  changes  are  rapidly  taJdng  place  in  the  workplace  in  the  United 
States  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  and  pressures.  New  technology,  more 
effective  international  carpet  it  ion,  changes  in  consumer  tastes,  and 
demografdiic,  shifts  are  requiring  a  more  flexible  workplace  and  more 
c^>able  workers.  The  evidence  is  substantial,  however,  that  the  number 
of  working-age  youth  and  adults  now  lack  the  basic  education  and  enploy- 
nient  skills  needed  to  obtain  entry  level  jobs.  In  addition,  most  of 
today's  eitployees  will  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  acquire  new  job 
skills  to  renain  eitployed.  How  well  we  respond  to  these  challenges 
d^)ends  in  a  major  way  on  e^^janding  public-private  sector  partnerships. 
Ihe  country  needs  to  redirect  and  fully  utilize  its  education  and  train- 
ing system  and  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  to  address  inevitable 
dianges.  Ihis  nation  needs  a  cotprehensive,  quality  system  that  effec- 
tively educates  and  trains  people  to  function  in  a  changing  wor)qplace. 

Based  on  this  need,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  reconmandations 
for  refocusing  federal  legislation  on  vocational  education. 

First,  asqand  tho  definition  of  vocational  ftliicaticn  to  indtxia  "Biploy^ 
ability  SkiUa"  training.  Vbcational  education  enccnpasses  all  areas 
of  employability.    The  job  skill  itself,  applied  academic  skills, 
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interpersonal  skills,  reasoning  and  prcbleirr-solving  skills,  the  ability 
to  get  and  keep  a  -job,  and  finally,  the  ability  to  obtain  the  under- 
standing of,  and  the  t\eed  to  continually  educate  oneself  in  order  to 
remain  enployed.  I  believe  all  students  need  eniployability  skills 
training  regardless  of  their  curriculum. 

Vocational  education  should  be  touching  every  student's  life.  The 
college  prep  students,  general  education,  special  education,  as  viell  as 
those  actually  occupying  our  vocational  labs.  Also,  all  students  could 
benefit  frcm  a  structured,  supervised  work  e^qperience  with  business  and 
industry. 

SoooDd,  prooaota  a  "cliont-oentarod"  syston.  Siducation  naost  acUross  tha 
diviar«ity  of  noads  and  abilities  of  it3  .  students.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  nwch  of  the  educational  reform  efforts  have  meant  a"^  increase  in 
such  things  as  time,  courses  and  credits,  v^ch  may  be  beneficial  to 
some  studants;  but  for  others  may  even  be  a  detriment,  particularly  if 
such  increases  result  in  more  drc^uts. 

I  would  reconmend  that  by  the  9^  grade  every  student  have  an  individual 
student  learning  plan  that  would  identify  the  academic,  and  enployabili- 
ty  skill  conpetencies  to  be  achieved  to  meet  each  student's  career  and 
educational  goals.  The  plan  would  include  parent  involvement  and  an 
annual  review. 

I  also  believe  that  these  same  plans  could  be  one  of  the  answers  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  special  pc^ations.    It  is  my  understanding  that 
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the  d^te  on  set-asides  for  special  pc^lations  has  beccme  the  most 
volatile  issue  of  the  reauthorization  process. 

I  too  have  a  personal  and  professional  comdtment  to  serving  special 
populations,  and  believe  that  if  some  targeting  had  not  been  part  of 
federal  legislation,  these  people  would  have  been  neglected.  However,  I 
would  respectfully  caution  this  cormittee  not  to  "throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water"  in  trying  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  all  the 
pecple* 

Fran  a  recent  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan/  we  have 
found  that  area  centers  are  fast  beconing  "special  education"  centers. 
We  may  be  at  a  point  where  we  need  to  determine  if  the  major  thrust  of 
federal  legislation'  is  toward  educating  people  for  work  or  providing  the 
additional  support  services  needed  by  special  pc^)ulations.  I  believe  it 
is  the  former.  Other  federal  laws,  like  Chapter  I  of  ECIA,  JTPA,  Handi- 
capped and  Rehabilitation  Services  Acts,  should  be  integrated  at  the 
federal  level,  to  provide  those  additional  support  services  that  are 
needed. 

Ify  third  reocnmondaticn  is  to  o^qpand  and  cn^^ri^  public  -  private 
sector  partnerships. 

Presently,  the  UAW  and  General  Motors  Technology  Training  center  in 
Lansing  provides  suwner  internships  for  vocational  teachers,  counselors 
and  math  teachers  from  local  school  districts  in  the  area. 
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I  am  also  very  proud  to  announce  to  you  today  that  as  of  this  week  the 
UftW/GM  Human  Resource  Center  has  agreed  to  provide  a  $100,000  grant  to 
support  nine-week  internships  for  24  vocational  teachers/ faculty  to 
upgrade  their  technical  skills  at  the  Technology  Training  Center. 

Vocational  technical  instructors  will  be  assigned  a  mentor  in  the  same 
trade  as  their  ocojpational  specialty.  They  will  be  allcfwed  and  encour- 
aged to  attend  training  that  will  enhance  their  trade  skills.  They  will 
shadow  a  mentor  in  the  shcp,  viewing  and  e:qperiencing  first  hand  present 
industrial  applications.  In  return,  they  will  assist  with  course 
developnent,  task  analysis,  skilled  trades  self-assessment  and  other 
projects  within  their  field  that  are  deemed  ^rcpriate. 

This  special  partnership  can  only  bring  all  parties  closer  together  in 
the  process  of  preparing  our  future  workforce. 

Federal  legislation  should  provide  incentives  to  strengthen  private 
sector  involvement.  Ojrrently,  the  private  sector  involvement  in  educa- 
tion is  not  clearly  understood  or  defined.  Partnerships  are  formed  at 
the  local  and  state  level  that  depend  on  local  needs  and  purposes,  not 
all  of  which  are  focused  on  the  needs  of  eitployers  and/or  the  workforce. 
It  is  clear  in  recent  months  that  seme  private  sector  -  educational 
partnerships  are  frustrating  business  leaders  due  to  unfocused  efforts 
that  are  short  term.  They  want  larger  coordinated  efforts  that  have  an 
irrpact  on  educational  inprovement. 

I  would  suggest  you  provide  incentives  to  develop  and  expand  appro^^riate 
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partnerships  that  would  inprove  the  work  readiness  and  occupational 
skills  of  those  entering  eqployment  and  those  who  need  retraining  or 
i^^grading  of  their  skills. 

Consider  providing  tcix  incentives  to  business  and  industry  to  lend  and 
maintain  equipment  for  vocational  programs.    Educawion  cannot  stay 
to-date  with  technology.    One  robot  costs  $150,000  and  is  out  of  date  in 
five  years.    The  only  way  to  keep  programs  c^^-to-date  is  through  support 
and  partnerships  with  the  private  sector. 

I  would  also  reccnnend  that  yai  reinstitute  local  private  sector  conmit- 
tees.  Such  committees  should  have  significant  input  on  curriculum, 
equipment,  teacher  selection,  including  student  and  program  evaluation. 
Link  local  applications  and  funding,  based  on  the  input  and  approval  of 
private  sector  comtnittees. 

fourth  xttoamendaticn  is  to  plaoft  i»Hri4tirml  *»f»>?y4y  en  isfscoving 
progran  <|iULlity. 

The  present  law  identifies  24  activities  that  can  be  funded  for  this 
purpose.  A  concentrated  effort  on  a  few  priorities  might  significantly 
inprove  the  quality  of  vocational  programs  rather  than  spreading  limited 
resources  over  numerous  effrrts. 

Sane  suggestions  for  revitalizing  vocational  education  through  program 
lirprovement  efforts  include: 
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o  Integratix^  math,  reasoning  and  reading  sJdlls  into  the  vocational 
programs.  Encourage  the  academic  and  vocational  educators  to  vyork 
together  as  a  team. 

o  Provide  incentives  and  models  for  secondary  and  postsecondary 
linkages  sorh  as  the  Tech  Prqp  Education  Program  whic^  promotes 
applied  academics,  technical  preparation  and  leads  to  placement  in 
enployment.  Once  again  the  benefit  of  the  client  should  be  the 
focus  of  the  Tech  Prq?  Program  rather  than  how  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  agencies  deliver  the  program. 

o    A  greater  en^tois  should  be  placed  on  continually  upgrading  the 
occupational  skills  of  vocational  teachers  and  teacher  education 
.    staff.     Tead>er  education  programs  should  be  reviewed  every  five 
years. 

o  Program  and  student  e^raluation  should  be  a  hi^  priority.  Obsolete 
training  programs  should  be  replaced  and  new  ones  should  take  their 
place. 

^ifth  and  last  major  rocomiendatlcfi  is  tha  need  for  strong  federal 
and  stattt  loadarship. 

The  delivery  of  vocational  education  is  a  role  which  must  be  shared  by 
several  educational  agencies.  The  direct  delivery  of  services  to  youth 
and  adults  must  be  a  function  of  those  local  agencies,  both  area-wide 
and  local,  v*iich  have  the  legal  responsibility  for  instruction. 
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However,  the  need  for  policy  leadership  and  statew:5de  planning,  cxx>rdi- 
nation  and  technical  assistance  is  apparent  at  the  program  level.  MDSt 
local  education  entities  are  priinarily  concerned  with  the  delivery  of 
vocational  education.  Thus  the  state  role  in  education  needs  to  reach 
for  excellence  and  ensure  effective,  quality  programs  throucjiout  the 
state. 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  duties  of  state  administration,  state 
agencies  should  provide  leadership  and  teciinical  assistance  and  neces- 
sary services  in  the  areas  of  curriculum,  professional  develc^xnent  and 
evaluation.  State  agencies  should  be  required  to  establish  accountabi- 
lity criteria  for  vocational  education  programs,  including  standards  and 
outcomes.  The  need  for  information  on  students,  programs  and  jobs 
requires  increased  attention  to  a  data  base  in  the  states,  state  plans, 
need  to  be  driven  by  more  accurate  assessment  of  needs  and  target 
inprovements  based  on  the  measurement  of  outcomes. 

State  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  should  continue  in  their  autono- 
mous citizen  oversight  with  particular  enphasis  on  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  federally  funded  education  and  training  programs  in  the 
state.  State  Councils  should  also  assess  the  adequacy  of  involvement  of 
local  private  sector  ccrrmittees. 

Ill  c'Tfinary,  vocational  technical  education  of  the  future  must  capture 
the  best  of  the  past,  acknowledge  the  outstanding  in  the  current 
program,  and  be  ready  to  acccrmodate  many  new  concepts  if  it  is  to 
remain  in  existence.    These  may  sound  like  harsh  worcis,  however,  I  would 
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call  them  words  of  praise  and  confidcoe  that  vocational  educators  can 
provide  a  quality  education  to  all  of  our  youth  and  adults  in  the 
future. 

To  do  so  will  require  sane  new  resources.  I  envision  a  vocational  pro- 
gram of  the  future  which  is  operated  with  less  eni^iasis  on  the  differ- 
ences between  those  things  academic  and  those  things  occupational.  I 
see  a  program  with  much  closer  ties  with  the  business-industry  contnu- 
nity,  A  program  where  both  teachers  and  students  interact  regularly 
with  the  business-industry  cccmiunity  since  both  can  benefit  iirmeasurably 
from  such  a  venture.  I  see  an  educational  system  which  values  the 
application  of  knowled^  more  hig^y  than  its  acquisition  since  educa- 
tion cannot  exist  without  acquisition  and  is  a  hi^fier  ortter  use  of 
knowled^. 

I  see  our  citizens  as  not  only  valuing  education,  but  undeiotanoing  that 
it  is  not  limited  to  childhood  and  youth,  is  continuous,  and  not  to 
participate  will  be  fatal  not  only  to  them  but  to  their  comtry.  I  see 
an  educational  systeni  vAiich  understands  and  acc^s  a  more  inportant 
role  than  they  have  before  considered.  Much  of  the  future  is  already 
known  to  us  and  with  creative  minds  can  be  readily  accessed.  The  readi- 
ness of  business  and  industry  to  be  involved  and  the  potential  that 
vocational  education  holds  to  help  us  reach  the  ideal  educational 
delivery  system  of  the  future  should  be  e:^lored  by  local  camiunities, 
state  agencies  and  decision-makers  at  the  federal  government. 

There  is  an  ijiportant  role  for  each.    As  you  consider  these  roles  and, 
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specifically,  the  role  of  the  federal  govemtent,  the  content  of  the 
vocational  education  authorization  should  become  clearer.  This  legisla- 
tion can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  quality  in  education  and  still  retain 
its  original  mission  of  occupational  preparation. 

I  would  ask  this  committee  to  continue  to  be  true  to  this  purpose  and 
open  doors  for  all  people  who  can  benefit  from  academic  and  vocational 
sJcills. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  represent  business  and  industry  as  a 
nerber  of  the  Michigan  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  to  present  my 
views  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Ed«Jcation 
Act. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other 
ccnmittee  n«rt«rs  may  have. 
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SUPPIfl-ETTT  TO  TESTDCNY  OF  JANICE  R.  DftNPC^D,  DIREXTTCR  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
DEVEU3P^E^7^,  LANSINS  AimMXriVE  divisicn,  gekeral  mtix^s  oc»poe^tion, 
lANSING,  MICHIGAN,  AND  BUSINSSS/IMXJSTRY  REPRESEHEATIVE  CN  THE  MICHIGAN 
COUNCIL  CN  VOCATICtJAL  EDUCATICN  BEFORE  TKS  EIJE^EN^ARY,  SEXXNDARY, 
VOCATIONAL  EDOCATICN  SUBCCM^TIEE  U.S.  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
REAinHORIZATICN  <F  CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  H)UCATICN  ACT,  APRIL  14, 
1989. 

Wiile  I'm  here  and  have  the  c^rtunity,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
cofrrnents  on  the  p^-oposed  amendnents  to  H.R.  7  offered  by  Mr.  Havrfcins  and 
Mr.  Goodling.    I  have  just  become  aware  of  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  State  Human  Resources  Council,  v^ch  will  review  and  oversee  five 
enrloyment  and  training  laws.    I  iiave  not  had  a  diance  to  do  any  in-depth 
hcmework  but  I  do  have  some  cortnents  and  questions  for  your  consideration. 

Cftce  again  I  caution  the  carmittee  not  to  throw  the  "baby  out  with  the 
bath  water!" 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  one  Council  makes  a  lot  of  sense  in 
•^rms  of  coordination  and  integration  of  ser/ices. 

However,  the  actual  iirplementation  and  effectiveness  of  one  Council 
certainly  causes  one  to  ask  those  who  propose  this  concept  some  questions 
vMch  should  be  addressed  before  any  final  decision  is  nude. 

(1)    Will  the  five  laws  involved,  also  be  amended  so  that  they  have 

ccnplementary  purposes,  terminology,  goals/standards  and  evalu.*-ion 
criteria/measurable  outcomes? 
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(2)  Both  the  State  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Council  in  Michigan  appear  to  have  been  "fully 
enployed"  with  their  respective  Acts,    Is  one  Council  now  e:^3ected 
to  do  an  effective  job  with  five  laws  instead  of  ca^? 

(3)  Has  this  concept  been  piloted  and  evaluated  as  to  the  strengths  and 
weaJcnesses? 

(1)    Shouldn't  such  a  significant  change  be  a  long-range  goal  and 
systeratically  inplemented  in  biases  over  a  five  year  period? 

(5)    How  will  the  private  sector  involvement  be  maintained,  as  well  as,  the 
specific  identity  of  each  law  without  the  incorporation  of  sub- 
ccnmittees  rq>resenting  each  Act, 

Midiigan  presently  has  a  State  Human  Investment  Council.    Its  purpose  is  to 
integrate  sei\'ioes  and  resources.    The  State  Council  on  Vocational  Education's 
role  has  been  one  of  o-toncnox«  citizen  oversight  for  vocational  education, 
and  has  provided  valuable  evaluations  to  the  Governor  and  the  state  Board  of 
Education  on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  and 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,    There  has  not  been  any  di?>lication  by 
both  Councils. 

I  encourage  you  to  thoroucjily  study  the  inplications  of  your  proposal  for  a 
State  Human  Resources  Council  before  you  eliminate  the  devoted  focus  of 
present  state  councils  for  a  goal  that  is  "politically  ptpular, "  but  vMch 
effectiveness  is  unknown. 

Thank  you 
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Mr.  Ford.  Dr.  Soule. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  H.  SOULE,  DIRECTOR,  \  DC ATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  OAKLAND  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  Ford.  Is  it  Soule  or  Soule? 

Dr.  Soule.  If  you're  in  the  east  it's  Souie  and  the  midwest  SouL 
Mr.  Ford.  There  was  a  radio  personality  when  I  was  going  to 
school  with  a  name  like  that  and  I  thought  I  was  terrible  smart 
when  I  found  out  how  to  spell  it,  because  I  was  looking  for  some- 
thing like  S-O-O-L-A-Y. 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  Ford.  It's  French,  isn't  it? 
Dr.  Soule.  That's  correct. 

I'm  David  Soule.  I'm  the  Vice  President  of  the  Administration 
Division  of  American  Vocational  Association  and  Director  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  for  Oakland  Schools  which  is  the  inter- 
mediate district  of  Oakland  County,  Michigan.  It's  the  country  di- 
rectly north  from  where  we  reside  right  now. 

I'm  pleased  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  vocational  educators 
throughout  United  States  and  the  more  than  19  million  students 
we  serve  and  to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Perkins 
Act. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  so-called  "Forgotten  half."  Those 
students  and  workers  who  do  not  pursue  baccalaureate  and  college 
degrees.  We  are  supportive  of  the  concept  of  tech-prep  education  in- 
troduced by  our  Chairman,  Congressman  Ford,  because  it  extends 
Federal  leadership  into  a  new  era  of  innovation  that  should  pay 
immediate  and  important  dividends  to  the  American  work  force 
and  economy. 

As  you  might  expect,  we  are  supportive  of  H.R.  1128,  the  Carl 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1989  introduced 
on  behalf  of  AVA  by  Chairman  Hawkins  and  Congressman  Good- 
ling. 

I  will  talk  a  little  bit  later  on  about  H.R.  7  which  was  introduced 
and  marked  up  I  understand  this  week. 

But  H.R.  1128  is  a  bill  that  we  have  worked  on  extensively  for 
the  past  two  years.  It  has  gone  through  some  10  or  12  drafts  before 
we  had  the  final  copy.  And  two  years  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
thorough  summary  of  professional  views  from  AVA's  45,000  voca- 
tional teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors.  Those  who  are  on 
the  front  line  of  shaping  American  work  force. 

We  are  not  iust  shop,  as  some  outside  the  profession  would 
stereotype  us,  although  we  are  proud  of  our  programs  in  the  areas. 
Our  members  are  preparing  students  for  jobs  in  the  fields  as  di- 
verse as  agriculture,  business,  office  education,  health  occupations, 
marketing,  technical  and  industrial  trades  and  occupations. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  our  position  for  just  a  few  moments  on 
the  reauthorization. 

As  you  know,  we  would  like  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  Perkins 
Act  continued.  And  we  would  like  to  see  renewed  Federal  invest- 
ment—in plain  words,  a  little  bit  more  money.  And  I  heard  a  little 
bit  earlier  Congressman  Ford's  remarks  about  thr.t.  I  know  he  is 
tired  of  hearing  about  that.  But  the  effect  of  inflation  does  impact 
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programs  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  level.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  and  what  has  happened  to 
it  in  the  past  10  years. 

Vocational  educations  for  all  students,  we  like  to  help  and  would 
like  to  have  you  support  us  to  serve  the  academically  disadvan- 
taged. But  do  not  allow  us  to  brand  our  students  as  intelligently 
slow,  as  some  people  are  tended  to  do. 

While  we  may  advocate  the  removal  of  set-asides,  others  will  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme  suggesting  that  participation  in  Federally 
sponsored  vocational  education  be  limited  only  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  We  urge  that  you  reject  both  of  these  proposals. 

Vocational  education  offers  real  hope  to  many  in  our  society.  Ex- 
isting stigmas  already  attached  to  the  "Forgotten  half."  We  are 
convinced  that — to  succeed  we  are  convinced  that  may  to  succeed 
must  have  at  least  a  four  year  college  education.  And  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  room  probably  do  have  that  kind  of  degree. 
But  anything  less  is  a  failure,  although  we  all  know  that  is  not 
true. 

Secondary  and  postsecondary  education,  while  some  may  suggest 
that  the  set-asides  be  removed  for  special  populations,  others  may 
suggest  that  new  set-asides  are  required  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

Vocational  education  believes  that  the  Federal  leadership  should 
provide  and  be  present  to  some  dogree  in  each  state  for  both  post- 
secondary  and  secondary  vocational  education.  We  would  suggest  a 
minimum  guaranteed  levels  of  activity  rather  than  set-asides. 

Someone  suggested  that  vocational  educr.tion  is  not  important 
for  their  employees.  But  we  all  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If 
the  perspective  employees  can  read  and  write  many  people  in  busi- 
ness think  chat  they  can  do  the  rest.  Perhaps  this  is  true  for  the 
presidents  of  the  industrial  giants  of  the  country.  I  think  it  would 
be  wiser  for  us  to  interview  some  of  the  employer  supervisors 
before  agreeing  with  this  concept. 

Some  86  percent  of  the  jobs  in  this  country  come  from  small  busi- 
ness, not  the  industrial  giants,  and  they  do  depend  on  the  high 
schools  and  community  colleges  of  the  country  to  train  the  work- 
ers. 

We  do  support  the  integration  of  the  basic  academic  skills.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  vocational  education  and  secondary  schools 
naturally  leaves  the  question  of  integrating  basic  skills  into  the 
high  school  vocational  education  curriculum. 

We  support  the  continued  use  of  Federal  funds  to  further  inte- 
grate these  basic  skills  into  the  curriculum.  Our  bill,  that  is  H.R. 
1128,  would  encourage  state  and  local  education  agencies  to  grant 
academic  credit  to  vocational  education  courses  before  academic 
competencies  have  been  successfully  integrated. 

We  also  support  the  coordination  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  or  the  JTPA.  Vocational  educators  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  Perkins  Act  and  JTPA  are  two  separate  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion with  tv»  J  different  sets  of  purposes.  One  is  intended  to  focus 
primarily  on  those  in  school  setting  in  need  of  education.  The  other 
on  those  youth  and  adults  in  situations  which  require  additional 
training.  Each  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  comprehensive  Feder- 
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al  approach  to  building  America's  work  force.  They  go  hand-in- 
hand,  but  should  not  piggyback. 

As  you  are  aware,  vocational  educators  endorse  the  concept  of 
tech-prep  education  as  incorporated  in  H.R.  1128.  There  are  some 
minor  differences  that  we  hope  will  be  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

We  would  suggest  a  tech-prep  be  included  as  a  state  adminis- 
tered program  under  Title  III.  We  would  like  to  see  the  definition 
of  a  tech-prep  program  clarified  to  ensure  that  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  health  occupations  are  included.  But  these  differences 
pale  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of  the  concept  itself  and  we 
applaud  Congressman  Ford  for  integrating  that  into  H.R.  1128. 

In  fact,  AVA  suggests  that  articulation  between  secondary  and 
postsecondary  vocational  education  should  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Perkins  Act  as  well.  AV^^  proposes  that  local  applications  foi  as- 
sistance be  required  to  describe  the  local  efforts  to  encourage  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  articulation  agreements. 

They  might  include  the  creation  of  local  instructional  advisory 
committees  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  the  development  of  techni- 
cal preparatory  associate  degree  and  certified  programs  envisioned 
in  the  tech-prep  education  concept. 

In  terms  of  special  programs  Title  III  of  the  Perkins  Act  supports 
special  state  programs.  These  are  sometimes  incorrectly  described 
as  set-asides.  Actually,  we  believe  each  program  should  have  its  au- 
thorization and  must  plead  this  case  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Congress  each  year. 

As  evidence,  while  there  are  currently  five  separately  authorized 
incentives,  only  two  have  been  funded  during  the  past  five  years. 
Assistance  to  community-based  organizations  serving  disadvan- 
taged youths  and  consumer  and  homemaking  education.  Adult 
training  and  retraining,  guidance  counseling,  and  business  industry 
partnerships  have  been  neglected  to  some  degree. 

Vocational  educators  urge  you  to  continue  the  separate  authori- 
zations for  each  of  these  initiatives. 

The  area  of  professional  development  has  been  mentioned  a  little 
bit  earlier.  But  again,  \'ocational  education  wants  to  emphasize 
that  perhaps  no  area  is  as  crucial  to  the  improvement  in  the  future 
performance  of  vocational  education  as  development  of  those  who 
deliver  the  services. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  going  to  need  some  125  to  150,000 
teachers  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  And  as  that  teaching 
force — as  the  current  teaching  force  ages  over  the  next  decade 
problems  of  teacher  shortages  are  likely  to  intensify. 

Moreover,  the  issue  of  teacher  quality  and  minority  instruction 
recruitment  continues  to  be  prominent.  According  to  the  special 
report  in  Business  Week  last  September  between  retirement  and 
normal  attrition,  America  needs  to  replace  up  to  one  million  teach- 
ers, half  of  the  current  force  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  problem  also  runs  a  little  deeper.  As  the  Bishop  research  re- 
ported, occupational  skills  become  obsolescent  more  rapidly  than 
the  basic  skills.  This  means  that  vocational  technical  teachers  must 
give  high  priority  to  keeping  their  curriculum  and  their  own  3kills 
up-to-date. 
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We  also  feel  that  there  should  be  a  need  for  the  accountability  of 
national  data.  One  time  we  had  a  program  that  attempted  to  do 
that.  However,  that  seemed  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  Vocational  edu- 
cation and  technical  educators  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  the 
compilation  of  data  on  a  national  level  to  document  the  account- 
ability rather  than  the  lack  of  accountability  by  program  perform- 
ance. 

There  are  a  couple  of  remarks  I  would  like  to  make  regarding 
the  markup  of  the  bill.  We  are  concerned  that  the  present  bill  that 
was  marked  up  this  week  does  not  provide  for  professional  develop- 
ment. It  does  not  provide  for  curriculum  development. 

We  also  questioned  about  the  eligibility  of  area  centers  such  as 
the  one  we're  sitting  in  now  to  receive  dollars.  We  understand  that 
they  can  do  it  through  consortium  arrangement.  We  are  a  little  bit 
hesitant  about  the  consortium  arrangement  that  is  being  proposed. 

We  also  are  concerned  that  the  word  "vocational"  has  been 
dropped  from  the  title.  We  would  strongly  encourage  the  word  "vo- 
cational" be  included  in  the  title  of  the  new  bill.  We  strongly  sup- 
port the  word  "technical,"  also.  And  wr  are  strongly  in  favor  of  che 
tech-prep  concept  as  it  is  being  promulgated  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks  and  we  do  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  David  H.  Soule  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Mambars  of  tha  Subcommittaa: 

My  nama  is  David  H.  Soula,  Vica  Prasidant  of  tha  Amarlcan  Vocational  Aitociation 
lAVA)  and  Diractor  of  Vocational-Tachnlcal  Education  at  Oalcland  Schools.  I  am 
plaasad  to  appaar  today  on  bahalf  of  vocational  •ducators  -  and  tha  mora  than 
19  million  studanta  wa  sarva  and  to  support  tha  raauthorlzation  of  tha  Carl  D. 
Parlclns  Vocational  Education  Act  and  Ustify  on  various  bills  bafdra  tha  Commit- 
taa. 

Wa  ara  concarnad  about  tha  so-callad  "Forgottaa  Hair  -  thoaa  studanta  and 
w^rlcars  who  do  not  pursua  baccalauraata  collasa  aducation.  Wa  ara  supportiva 
of  tha  concapt  of  Tach-Prap  Education,  introducad  by  "^grassman  Ford,  bacausa 
It  axUnds  fadaral  !aadarship  into  a  naw  araa  of  innovation  that  should  pay  im- 
portant divioands  to  tha  Amarican  worlcforca  and  aconomy. 

•iw^^^J*^?^^  wcp^ct,  w*  tarn  ••pwlally  supportive  of  h.R. 
liaa,  turn  ••Carl  O.  p^rjans  Vocatlonaiyr«cIinlc*l  Education  Act 
Aa.iida«nti  of  introduced  on  ba^uiif  pf  ava  by  chairaan 

HawJclns  and  Congrasraan  Coodllng.  It  is  a  bi?.l  that  va  hava 
worked  on  extenaively  for  the  paat  tvo  years  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  thorough  suaaary  of  professional  views,  fros  avaS^  45,000 
vocational  teachers,  adainistratora,  and  counselors  —  those  on 
the  front  lines  of  shaping  Aaerica's  worJcforce.  *re  are  not  iuat 
!?!?h?t!j:>*  outside  the  profession  would  stereotype  ua, 

although  we  are  proud  of  our  prograss  in  this  area.    Our  aambera 
^2?*  ^  '^•^^  *•  <liverse  as  agriculture, 
S^Ji**?!",'   ^'/^i®!.  education,  health  occupations,  aarketing,  and 
technical  and  industrial  trades  ;md  occupations. 

pI^kT?.*^!"  ^XiS,""^'"^  ^  vocational  aducatort  wfdi  ragard  to  tha 

'i*  111®*  parfact  and  our  programs  ara  not  parfact  -  both  can  b<,  improvad 
and  should  ba.  But  wa  support  modification  not  major  raform.  Whila  it  has  baan 
h"!c'aL«^'^*         J*?nr  ry***!**  ^^^4  rawr^  of  tH:  lagislatirn? 

D?^r.mfn.^rnrtti.  ,'**v;lop  raguiations  and  than  tranaiaU  ^am  inti 

program  Instructions,  vocational  aducators  hava  had  only  a  f«w  yaars  to  raally 
It  •^'U^va  changas  you  raquirad  In  1984.  Wa  baliava  that  tha  raislc 

JnlZ-lr?  «^*^good  that  tha  1984  Porkin>  Act  may  ovan  now  ba  accom- 

plishing  arguas  against  anothar  major  rawriU  at  this  tima. 

Lat  ma  briafly  summariza  our  position  on  soma  of  tha  issuas,  and  than  spand  tima 
on  soma  suggattions  with  which  you  may  ba  t«ss  familiar. 
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Authgfizithm  ind  Funding 


At  found  In  taction  3  of  H.R.  112ft.  vocational  •ducators  would  Ilka  to  SM  the 
provisions  of  tho  Porkins  Act  contmutd  and  would  llk«  to  t—  r«n«w*d  F«d«ral 
Invostffitnt  —  in  plain  words,  moro  monoy.  I  know  by  now  you  art  tirtd  of 
htaring  about  tha  affact  o^  Inflation  on  this  country's  aducatlon  programs.  But 
that  do<9s  not  lassan  tha  fact  that  tha  appropriation  of  $918.4  million  for  vocational 
aducatk^n  is  worth  only  $558  million  In  1980  dollars  whan  our  appropriation  was 
$784  mlllkm.  Tha  buying  powar  of  tha  fadaral  vocational  aducatlon  dollar  has 
droppad  about  $230  million  mora  than  30  parcant  —  in  just  ton  yaars.  Thus, 
H.R.  1128  would  raisa  authorization  lavals  to  malntoln  tha  laval  of  commitmant 
signalad  by  Congrass  in  1984  and  suggast  naw  authorlzatk>ns  to  covar  inltlatlvas 
which  vocational  aducators  ara  suggastlng. 


In  acidition,  H*R.  1128  vould  •liminata  th«  currant  2  parcant 
aet-aaida  from  atata  btsic  grant  funds  for  national  prograva 
and,  Inataad,  giva  aach  of  tha  titla  IV  national  prograna  ita  ovn 
aaparata  authorisation*  Thia  ahould  incraaaa  tha  flow  of  funda 
to  tha  atataa  without  advaraaly  affact ing  national  laadarahip. 


Vocational  aducators  ballava  tha  Titla  II  tat-asidas  for  spaclat  populations  and 
program  improvamant  hava  accomptlshad  much  of  what  Congrass  intondad.  Tha 
balanca  of  purposa  batwaan  craating  batter  programs  for  all  studanU  and  In* 
craating  tha  accatt  to  Ihota  programs  for  undartarvad  populations  should  ba 
raUinad.  Wa  also  ballava  tha  catagorkal  tat-atldos  for  Titla  ll-Part  A  spacial 
populations  should  ba  protactad  but  ralaxad.  At  found  In  taetloii  202  of  H.R. 
l]2fi^  wa  ballava  that  allowing  states  tha  flaxibility  to  transfar  up  to  20  parcant 
of  tha  funds  allottad  to  sny  ona  spacial  population  sat-atlda  category  to  anothar 
catagory,  AfliC  documantlng  tha  naad  to  do  to  in  tha  ttete  plan  and  afttr  ra< 
c«:ving  tha  written  approval  of  tha  Attittent  Sacratery,  can  and  many  of  tha 
probalmt  attoclatad  with  tat-atldat.  Fadaral  buraaucracy  would  ba  mora  flaxibia, 
ttete  plant  could  conform  mora  raadily  to  ttete-to-  ttete  difforancat,  whlla  Indh 
vidual  tpacfal  population  groupt,  often  vulnarabia  in  tha  rough-and-tumbia  world 
of  political  ''pia-cutting'*  at  tha  ttete  lavai  would  ba  protactad.  AVA  ballavat  it 
it  a  worttiy  compromita  and  urgat  your  contidaratioi' . 

Whila  toma  may  advocate  tha  ramoval  of  tat<atidat  altogathar,  othart  may  go  to 
tha  oppotite  axtrama  of  tuggatting  that  participation  in  fadarally  tpontorad  vo* 
catlonal  aducaMon  ba  llmltad  only  to  tha  aconcmlcally  ditadvantegad.  Wa  urga 
your  raJ«ctio^  of  tuch  propotait. 


Vocational  aducation  ia  for  all  atudanta«  Lat  ua  halp  ua«* 
continua  to  aarva  tha  acadaaically  diaadvantagad,  but  do  not 
alloy  Fadaral  laadarahlp  to  brand  our  atudanta,  Anarica^a 
vorkara,  aa  *'intallactually  alow«*<  Let  ua  continua  to  aarva  tha 
aconoaically  dlaadvantagad,  but  do  not  allow  Congroaaional 
action  to  labal  our  programa  aa  *'walfara.'* 


Soacial  Poouiat{ont  and  Program  Improvamant  Sat-itldat 
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VoeationaX  •ducation  offers  r«al  hop«  to  Many  in  our  sooiaty, 
but  sxisting  stigmas  alraady  attachad  to  tha  **ror9ottan  Half**  ara 
convincing  aany  that  to  succaad  in  America  ona  vast  hava  at  laast 
a  four-yaar  collago  dagraa.  Anything  lass  is  failurs*  Do  not 
add  to  axisting  stigmas  our  programs  and  studants  baar  by 
limiting  fadarally  sponsored  participation  only  to  tha  poor*  To 
do  so  would  axcluda  many  singia  parents,  many  handicapped 
students,  many  students  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of  school,  and 
many  with  language  difficulties'  who,  while  in  need  of  our 
services,  do  not  f«ll  under  arbitrary  poverty  definitions*  Help 
us  strengthen  our  overall  curriculum  and  provide  additional 
access  to  those  with  special  needs  so  all  who  participate  in 
vocational  education  can  bo  proud* 


Whlla  tonrn  may  suggatt  that  sat-asid«s  be  ramovad  for  special  populations,  othars 
may  tuggm%<  yt  naw  sat-asldas  for  pottsacondary  •ducatlon.  Vocational  aduca- 
tors  ballava  that  Fadaral  laadarship  should  be  praMnt  to  soma  dagraa  In  uach 
Stata  not  only  for  postsacondary  but  for  tacondary  vocational  aducatlon  as  wall. 
As  found  in  taction  112  of  H.R.  1128.  wa  suggast  minimum  guarantaad  lovals  of 
activity,  rathar  than  sat*asldas.  Whlla  still  allowing  stata  dlicratlon  and  flaxl- 
blllty,  this  commits  tha  Congrass  to  tha  support  of  both  high  school  and  post-high 
schooi  vocational  programs,  assuras  tha  possibility  of  succassful  articulation  ac- 
tivltbs  in  aach  state,  and  protacte  what  wa  hope  will  ba  a  naw  fadaral  invastmant 
in  tach-prap  sducation  programs  across  tha  country.  We  would  suggast  that  a 
minimum  of  25  parcant  of  aach  sUta's  titia  II  funds  ba  spant  In  postsacondary 
activity  and  that  a  minimum  of  25  parcant  ba  guarantaad  for  sacondary  actlvitlas. 
States  could  dacida  tha  propar  balanca  within  tha  scope  of  those  guarantaad 
minimums.  Ratios  of  75-25,  60-40,  or  50-50  would  ba  okay;  ratios  of  100  parcant 
to  ona  and  zaro  te  tha  othar  would  not.  Vocational  aducators  want  to  amphaslza 
that  it  is  avary  bit  as  importent  to  guarantaa  tha  continuation  of  fadaral  laadar* 
ship  in  high  school  vocational  Mlucatlon  as  It  Is  In  postsacondary  voc  ad.  LIka 
It  or  not,  ragardiass  of  our  bast  afforts,  many  studants  ara  not  going  to  pursua 
postsacondary  aducatlon  opportunitias.  Thay  must  dapand  on  tha  skills,  both 
acadamic  and  occupational,  that  thay  have  gainad  in  high  school.  As  tha  Sacond 
interim  RtPort  from  tha  National  Aasasttmant  of  Vocational  Pdurat^n  points  out, 
about  40  parcant  of  high  school  graduates  do  not  anter  postsacondary  schools 
and  anothar  23  par--nt  iaava  postsacondary  schools  without  obtelning  a  cradan- 


Scme  will  suggest  that  vocational  education  is  not  important  for 
their  eaployeas  —  that  if  prospective  employea«^  can  read  and 
write,  business  will  do  tha  rest*  Perhaps  that  is  true  for  the 
industrial  giants  of  this  country,  though  it  might  be  wiser  to 
interview  some  of  their  aaployee  supervisors  before  agreeing* 
But  some  85  percent  of  the  lobe  in  this  country  come  from  small 
business  —  not  industrial  giants  —  and  they  do  depend  on  the 
high  schools  of  this  country  to  train  their  workars. 


Saeondarv  and  PoataeconQ^iry  Vocational  Education 
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Difcusslons  of  th«  rol«  of  vocatfonal  •ducatlon  in  stcondary  schools  l«ads  naturally 
to  questions  of  Inttsrating  basic  skills  into  th«  high  school  vocational  •ducation 
curriculum.  Vocational  •ducators  support  and,  at  found  In  taction  201  of  H.R. 
1128.  tha  AVA  bill  would  contlnua  tha  us*  of  fadaral  funds  to  furthar  lnt*grata 
basic  aducation  skills  Into  tha  vocational  education  curriculum.  Our  bill  would 
furthar  ancouraga  stata  and  local  aducatlon  aganclts  to  grant  acadamic  cradlt  for 
thosa  vocational  aducatlon  coursas  Into  which  cora  acadamic  compatancias  hava 
b««n  succassfully  Intagratad. 

Dr.  Jim  eiahop  of  com«ll  Univaraity,  in  his  r«fl«arch  for  th« 
Center  for  Mvanctd  Hiuum  Resource  studies  titled,  **Vocational 
Education  for  At<*Ris]c  Touth",  correctly  asserts  that  "complete 
special iiation  in  vocational  education  vhicb  ignores  preparation 
in  basic  skills  is  not  as  effective  as  a  curriculum  that  provides 
both  vocaticnal  skills  and  competency  in  basic  skills*"  But  he 
goes  on  to  assert  that  "vocational  ceurses  sometime  contribute 
more  to  the  development  of  basic  skills  than  watered  down  courses 
in  academic  sub j  sets  •**  His  research  concludes  that  "apparently 
the  key  determinant  of  learning  is  the  rigor  of  the  courses 
taken,  not  the  total  number  of  academic  courses  or  the  tot^l 
number  of  hours  spent  in  a  echool  building  during  the  year." 
The  fact  is  that  ve  need  both  academic  and  vocational-technical 
skills  In  our  curriculum. 


Vocational  Educators  support  coopa ration  with  programs  of  tha  Job  Training 
Parlnarshlp  Act  (JTPA)  and  H.R.  1128  saaks  to  contlnua  and  strangthan  such 
efforts.  Aa  found  in  auction  3  of  H.R.  ^M'^.  AVA  would  specifically  suggast  an 
opan-anded  authorization  for  tha  Parkins  Act  like  that  prasantly  In  affact  for 
JTPA.  This  would  aid  stata  coordination  and  local  hnplemantatlon  of  vocational 
education  programs  by  assuring  tha  continuing  presence  of  federal  laadarship  and 
support  .for  both  programs. 

But  vocational  educators  vant  to  emphasise  that  the  Perkins  Act 
e^  d  the  JTPA  are  two  separate  pieces  of  legislatl;/n,  with  two 
different  sets  of  purposes t  One  is  intended  to  focus  primarily 
on  those  in  echool  settings  in  need  of  education;  the  other  on 
those  youth  and  adults  in  situations  which  require  additional 
training  t  Each  has  its  own  vital  role  to  play  in  a 
comprehensive  federal  approach  to  building  thA  American 
vorkforce.    But  they  nust  go  hand«in-hand  —  not  piggy-back. 


As  stated  earlier,  vocational  aducators  endorse  the  concept  of  tech*prap  aJucMlon 
as  conUlnad  in  H.R.  22,  and  AVA  has  Incorporated  it  Into  H.R.  1128.  There 
are  some  minor  differences  that  we  hope  will  be  considered  by  t/ie  Convnittee. 
We  suggest  that  ■^tech-prep"  be  included  as  a  staU-admlnistared  program  under 
Title  III.  We  would  like  to  see  the  definition  of  a  tech*prep  program  clarified 
to  ensure  that  agriculture,  business,  and  health  occupations  are  Included.  But 
these  differences  pale  In  comparison  to  the  Importance  of  the  concept  Itself  and 
we  applaud  Congressman  Ford  for  including  It  as  part  of  the  Perkins  Act. 


Coordination  with  th>  Job  Training  Partnarshlo  Act 
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In  fact,  AVA  suggests  th«t  artteuUtion  b«tVM«n  secondary  and  potttacondary 
vocational  aducation  should  occur  alsawhara  In  tha  Parkins  Act  as  wall.  As  found 
In  tactton  1M  of  H.R.  112a.  AVA  oropoaas  that  local  applications  for  asslstanca 
ba  raqulrad  to  dascriba  local  affortt  to  ancouraga  sacondary  and  pc^tsacondary 
articulation  arrangamants.  Thasa  might  Includa  tha  craatlon  of  local  Instructional 
advisory  commlttaas  and  tha  oavalopmant  of  tachnlcal  praparatory/associata  dagra^ 
<nd  cartlficata  programs^  anvlslonad  by  tha  tach*prap  aducation  concapt.  H.R. 
1123  would  also  cita  tha  davalopmant  of  articulation  programs  as  approprlata  usas 
of  funds  undar  Titia  ll-Part  B  program  Improvamant  activltlas. 

F#<laral  mnA  stata  Sovamanen 

Vocational  aducatora  aupport  tha  continuation  of  tha  aola  atata 
*gancy  concapt,    ifa  baliava  that  it,  by  far,  aaXaa  tha  aoat 
for  consiatant  atata  ad«iniatration  of  parJtina  Act  funda,  n.J(. 
X128  doaa  not  altar  tha  axiating  aola  atata  agancy  arrangaaant, 

&1    found    in   aactien   IQl   of   w.tt.    1^7^    (p^^^    7     li^.  iq^ 
•ubatantial    changaa    ara    auggaatad   vith    ragard    to  fadaral 
adain*atration  of  tha  Act.      AVA  aaaa  a  naad  to  atrangthan 
vocational  aducation  aa  a  priority  within  tha  Dapartaant  of 
Education  and  aaaura  conaiatancy  in  Ita  yaar*to-yaar  oparation. 

'^^SlV  ••tabliahing  tha  offica  of  vocational  and  Adult 
Education  (OVAE)  in  aaction  ao6  of  tha  Dapartaant  of  Education 
organization  Act  (P.L.  9«-ia)  ara  vary  ganaral  ragarding  apacific 
functiona  of  tha  Offica  and  what  Congraaa  can  axpact  in  tha  wav 
of  p«irforaanca.  ^ 

H.R.  1128  would  changa  that  by  authoriJing  ovae  within  tha 
Parkina  Act,  to  atand  aa  a  viaibla  advocata  within  tha  Dapartaant 
of  Education.  Spacific  raaponaibilitiaa  vould  ba  apallad  out 
regarding  auch  itaaa  aa  tachnical  aaaiatanca,  ataffing  and 
Paraonnal,  and  aduiniatrativa  accountability.  Tha  National 
Assasraant  of  Vocational  Education  haa  undarlinad  tha  nead  for  a 
i^vroHsjer  Offica  in  ita  taatiaony  bafora  tha  subcoaaittaa  aarliar 
;r^«^.  ^i^^^K  ^'^•JL,  Diractor,  John  0.  wirt,  racoaaandad 
davaloping  "axpartiae  at  tha  fadaral  laval  in  tha  daaign  and 
iaplaaantation  of  s:  ataaa  for  aaaauring  tha  parforaanca  oxf 
vocational  education"  and  ••axpanding  capacity  at  U-a  fadaral 
^5^*^^/°^  identifying  policiaa  and  practlcaa  in  vocational 
aducation." 

Parhapa  aoat  iaportantly,  B.R.  1131  would  raquira  futura 
Praaidanta  to  noainata  Aaaiatant  Sacratariaa  haa^ling  OVAE  who 
poaaaaa  <*cooprahanaiva  background  (a)  in  vocational -technical 
aducation  and  adult  aducation  aa  daaonatratad  by  praparation, 
work  axparianca,  and  racognizad  pro£aaaional  achiavaaant." 
Tha  naad  for  axpariancad  laadarahip  cannot  ba  ovaraaphaaizad. 
Kota  additional  atataaanta  froa  tha  taatiaony  of  National 
Aaaaaaaant  Diractcr  Wirt  during  taatiaony  aarliar  thia  aonthx 
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The  Pir)cin«  Act  haa  nobla  goAla  to  axpand  accaii  to 
qual  Ity  vocational  education  for  atTiak  popul  ationa 
and  ii^rova  tha  quality  of  prograns  9anarally,  but  tha 
ragulatory  and  ixplamentation  procaaa  baa  done  littla 
to  tranalata  tboac  qoala  into  affactiva  prograaa  and 
aarvicas. 

Cartain    raqulatory    intarpratatlona    bava  vaaXanad 

important  statutory  proviaiona. 

raaaatad  with  insufficient  fadartl  guidance,  etates 
and  localitlee  do  little  to  'target*  federal  reeourcee 
to  studente  with  greatest  needs. 

Regulatory  inadequaciee  and  inaufficiant  federal  guidance  lay  at 
tbe  feet  of  tbe  OVAS  Aseietant  Secretary.  An  Assistant  Secretary 
vbo  ]cnows  tbe  field  and  vbo  baa  avidencad  leadership  in  tbe 
profeeeion  ie  neceesary  to  correct  tboee  inadequaciee. 

Tbare  bac  bean  considsrable  talK  lately  about  "plun"  jobe  and 
"prune"  jobe  vithin  tbe  federal  buraaucracy.  Tbe  "prunee"  are 
those  tough  jobe  in  govemsent  requiring  bard  vork  and 
experianca.  Tbe  Asaietant  Secretary  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  ie  a  "prune**  job.  Tbe  bead  of  OVAS  auat  be  able  to 
adainiater  the  agency  and  provide  direction  to  the  field  through 
the  nuances  of  the  regulatory  process,  to  stand  up  in  budget 
aeetinge  with  0KB  and  Congreee  and  explain  the  cost  and  benefits 
of  invssting  in  vocational  education,  and  to  adviee  on  education 
policy.    It  takee  experience  and  ve  urge  Congrees  to  require  it. 

Title  III  —  fipaaial  Pro^aaa 

Title  III  of  the  Parkine  Act  eupporte  epecial  state  programs. 
These  artr  so&etiaee  incorrectly  described  as  set-aaides. 
Actuelly,  each  program  baa  its  own  authorisation  and  aust  plead 
ite  caee  before  tbe  Appropriations  Coaaittsss  of  the  Congrsss 
each  year.  As  evidence,  while  there  are  currently  five 
separate'  /  authorised  initiativee,  only  two  have  been  funded 
during  -le  paet  five  yeare:  aeeietance  to  coanunity-based 
organizatione  eerving  dieadvantaged  youth  and  consuasr  and 
hoasaaking  education.  Adult  training  and  retraining,  guidance 
and  couneeling,  and  businsss-inc'.ustry  partner ehipe  have  been 
neglected.  Vocational  educators  urge  you  to  continue  the 
separate  authorizations  for  aach  of  thesa  ititlatlvas.  As  found  in  fctton  301  o4 
HiR.  1128.  AVA  proposes  continuing  assistance  for  community-batad  organiza- 
tions. H.R*  1128  wouid  eniarge  tiie  scope  of  assistance  to  includa  modai  pro- 
grams using  vocational  audcation  approaclias  to  prevant  youth  from  dropping  out 
of  school  or  to  promote  their  re-entry.  As  found  in  section  311  of  H.R.  113a. 
the  AV>.  •H)memal<sr  education  already  plays  in  the  classrooms  of  this  nation  with 
young  womrn  ind  young  men.  H.R.  112d  would  furthar  amphasize  tht  important 
work  being  accomplished  in  araas  such  as  balancing  woric  and  family,  teaching 
paranting  skills,  prevanting  taa^  pragnancy,  assisting  at-risk  populations,  and 
promoting  fsmiiy  and  individual  alth.  A  naw  national  dtmonstration  program 
(P«ge74,  line  8)  Is  also  proposac. 
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Car«T  Guldaneft  and  Vocational  Counaalincf 

Tha  nttcd  for  axpand^d  f«daraX  Xaidarship  in  tha  araa  of  caraor 
guidar.ca  and  vocitional  counaalin?  has  navar  baen  aora  criticftl. 
Again,  quoting  from  tha  w.T.  Grant  Coniasion's  Final  Raporti 

O^spita  tha  vary  r«al  banafits  of  non-collagiata  post 
bigb*8ohool  aduoation  and  training,  auch  opportunitiaa 
ara  conaidarad  'aacond-baat'  by  aany  polioyaakara  and 
by  tha  aducation  aa^^liahBant.  High  achool  guidanca 
counaalora,  for  axaapla,  apand  such  of  thair  tiaa  on 
pra«collaga  counaaling,  rathar  than  on  pra-aopXoyaant 
optiona  •  Xndaod,  ona  racant  atudy  ahova  that  tha 
incoaa  and  aducation  lavaldi  of  tha  atudanta*  coaaunity, 
rathar  than  tha  atudanta '  abilitiaa  and  intaraata, 
dataminaa  tha  kind  of  counaaling  offarad  to  young 
paopla. 

Tha  Biahop  atudy  on  at-riaX  youth  alao  pointad  to  "poor  cavaar 
guidanca"  aa  a  raason  nany  young  paopla  laft  joba  thay  vara 
placad  in  aftar  high  achooX  graduation. 


At  found  \n  •action  331  of  H.R.  1128.  vocational  aducators  would  incraasa  tha 
authrolzation  laval  for  TItta  Ht*Part  D  caraar  guidanca  and  vocational  counsaling 
programs  from  Its  currantiy  Insufflclant  amount  of  $1  million  (which  has  navar 
baan  approprlatad)  to  a  mora  raallstic  amount  of  $30  mittlon.  H.R.  1128  would 
furthar  raquira  stata-  laval  laadarship  and  supervision  for  caraar  guidanca,  vo* 
cationat  counsaling,  and  placamant  programs  (paga  25,  Una  6)  and  raqulra  that 
20  parcant  of  tha  funds  ba  utad  to  "astabllsh,  Implamant,  or  dtmonstrata 
studant/cllant  outcoma  standards'*  (paga  41,  Una  24). 


tdUCttion  Partnwrahlpa  vifeh  Bu«iwaaa,  IndUBtry.  and  t^bor 

U.It.  1128  would  placa  aubatantial  anphaaia  on  buainaaa-induatxy- 
labor  partnarahipa.  To  halp  with  r.-'.  iatory  probXama  kXrakdy 
daacribad,  aa  found  in  imei^ion  lOl  or  H.R.  ngft  (paga  XO,  Xina 
X3)  t  tha  Aaaiatant  8acratai.-y  of  OVAE  wouXd  ba  raquirad  to  aoXicit 
input  from  ragionaX  buainasa,  industry ,  and  Xabor  Xaadara.  Aft 
found  in  aaction  -J41  of  h,r.  ipa  (paga  42,  Xina  X8} ,  AVA  vouXd 
raquira  buaXnaa*  and  induatry  to  ba  activaXy  invoXvad  in  pXanning 
and  oparating  prograaa  fundad  und  «r  thia  part.  Alao  a  nav 
activity  vouXd  ba  authorizad  to  ancouraga  coXXaborationa  botvaan 
aaaXX  businaaa  and  vocationaX  aducation  to  davaXop  high 
tachnoXogy  aJciXXa  raXavant  to  thair  apacific  naada. 

Profaaalonal  Dw^lopnant 

Parhapa  no  araa  ia  as  cruciaX  to  isproving  tha  futura  parfomanca 
of  vocationaX  education  as  tha  davaXopnant  of  thoaa  who  daXivar 
tha  aarvica.  As  tha  nation* a  taaching  forca  ages  over  tha  next 
dacada,  probXaas  of  taachar  ahortagaa  ara  XikaXy  'o  intanaify. 
Koraovar,  iaauaa  of  taachar  quality  and  ainority  inatructor 
racruitaent  continue  to  ba  prominent.  According  to  a  apaciaX 
report  in  BUdintig  Wf^K  of  Xaat  Septeabar,  "between  retirment  and 
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nonal  attrition,  Anarica  could  noad  to  raplaca  up  to  1  Billion 
taachara  —  half  the  currant  forca  —  bafora  tha  and  of  tha 
cantury."  If  that  is  trua  for  vocational  aducation,  at  least 
125,000  taacham  mist  bs  recruitad  in  the  next  decade«  Wa  also 
need  teachers  to  train  tecchers« 

But,  the  problea  runs  deeper*  As  the  Bishop  rssearch  reported, 
"occupational  s}dlls  become  obsolescent  nore  rapidly  than  basic 
s}d,lls,  and  this  aeans  that  vocational  teachers  must  give  high 
priority  to  keeping  their  curriculum  and  their  own  sHills  up-to- 
date.*^ 

As  found  in  section  406  of  H.R.  1128.  AYA  proposed  a  new  Vocational  Education 
Personnel  Development  Assistance  (VEPDA)  program.  VEPDA  would  provide  op- 
portunities for  experienced  educators  to  spend  time  in  advanced  study;  for  cur- 
rent educators  to  upgrade  their  skills;  and  for  gifted  and  talented  vocational 
education  students  to  be  recognized  fiirough  federal  and  state  Internships. 

Teacher  education  it  especially  Important  as  we  search  for  methods  to  best  reach 
at-risl(  students.  Recent  research  titled  "Outcomes  of  Vocitlonal  Education  for 
Women,  Minoritios,  the  Handicapped  and  the  Poor"  found  that  teachers  reported 
very  little  formal  preparation  or  In-service  training  in  ways  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  at-risk  studenU.  As  found  In  section  406  of  H.R.  11?8.  AVA  would 
suggest  new  authority  for  "leadership  development  research  institutes"  to  au- 
thority for  '^leadership  development  research  Institutes"  to  enhance  teacher  edu- 
cation consistent  with  purposes  of  the  Perkins  Act.  In  addition,  H.R.  1128 
would,  in  section  406  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Act,  encourage  and  aupoort 
new  efforts  to  recruit  minority  Instructors  and  those  with  special  skills  or  expe- 
rience working  with  special  populatiuns. 

Other  COnsidoratio.^8 

Mr«  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  other  items  found  in  H.R. 
1128  which  deservo  the  Committee's  attention  but  which  time  does 
not  allow  me  to  describe  in  more  detail  at  this  time.  Details 
are  included  in  the  position  paper  submitted  with  our  statement. 

HtR.  1128  would  •PPhasige  the  importance  of  vocational  efcudent 
grganizatignf  throughout  the  Act*  It  would  also  provide  student 
members  of  vocational  student  organixations  representation  on 
state  and  federal  advisory  groups. 

HjA* — 1125  would    provide    strong,    new    targeted    support  for 

Individuals  with  llaitftd  gn<yii<ni  proficiency,  with  a  work  force 
that  will  increasingly  consist  of  linguistic  minorities,  the 
need  for  a  prooram  with  funds  targeted  based  on  need  is  obvious. 
While  maintaining  the  existing  bilingual  discretionary  program, 
AVA  suggests  a  new,  $40  million  authorization  for  targeted 
assistance  based  on  the  proportion  of  linguistic  minorities  in 
each  state.  Among  other  things,  this  program  would  provide:  1) 
vocational  education,  trainingi  and  worksite  programs  which 
integrate  Kngliah  language  instruction  into  the  curriculum;  2) 
vocational  skill  training  for  finding  and  keeping  a  job, 
assigned  specifically  for  persons  with  limited  English 
jproficiency;  and,  3)  special  services  which  address  the  barriers 
imposed  by  cultural  and  language  differences. 
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Accountability  and  tha  K«ad  for  National  Data 


In  closing,  Accountability  has  beon  a  consist  ant  themo  during 
discussions  on  reauthorization.  Vocational  educators  belisvs 
this  is  due  aors  to  ths  ^acX  of  data  at  the  national  level 
necessary  to  dociisient  ac  nt ability  rather  than  a  lack  of 
accountability  in  program  Mergence «  Statements  nadw  before 
this  Committee  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  are, 
alone,  sufficient  to  document  the  problem* 


Complete  and  reliable  data  on  vocational  education 
enrollment  Atl%^  spending,  which  might  have  aided  GAO  in 
reaching  fl.ore  d«efinitive  conclusions  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  Perkins  Act  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  were  vn&vailable  at  either  the  national  or  state 
levels* 


A  new  revitalized  national  data  systwn  is  needed.  H.R.  1128.  in  auction  421. 
caM»  for  the  ra««8tabliihtwnt  of  a  national  data  ayatfn.  Given  the  challenges 
vocational  educators  face,  we  are  proud  of  our  performance.  But  we  need  national 
data,  reaching  across  state  lines  to  document  our  success.  Past  systems  have 
failed.  The  system  we  propose  is  different  in  that  includes  requirements  to  as- 
sure broad  representation  in  the  design  of  the  system  to  guarantee  Its  future 
rtlevance  to  state  and  local  planning  needs.  While  our  proposal  needs  refinement, 
perhaps  it  offers  the  Committee  a  starting  point  to  create  a  workable  altarnative 
to  the  current  absence  of  reliable  national  data. 


In  summary,  I  understand  that  a  substituU  bill  H.R.  7  has  baen  intnniuced.  I 
would  lil<e  you  to  consider  supporting  thn  use  of  H.R.  1128  which  AVA  strongly 
supports.  I  believe  because  of  the  ax  tensive  input  v/e  received  from  the  field, 
it  will  be  far  lass  controversial  and  hopefuily  could  be  passed  by  next  spring. 
We  appreciate  the  Commltttes  efTorts  and  support  3n<i  would  lik«  any  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  Commit***^  to  arrive  at  ar.y  solutions  that  are  workable  a.  ' 
profitable  for  the  students  of  this  country. 


Mr,  chairman,  that  concludtva  my  remarks,  Vocaticnal  educators 
and  AVA  appreciate  this  opportuuity  t.:  testify.  We  would 
appreciate  :h%  inclusion  of  our  position  statement  in  the  record 
and  would       delighted  to  answer  &ny  questions. 


Summary 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Otwell. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  OTWELL,  MICHIGAN  MIDDLE  CITIES 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Otwell.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Ford  and  Congressman 
Hayes.  I  appreciate  you  having  the  time  to  come  and  be  with  us, 
members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  Dave  Otwell.  I'm  the  Principal  of  the  Regional 
Career  Technical  Center  which  is  honored  to  be  just  15  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  best  vocational  center  in  the  State  of  Michigan  or 
A  merica,  excuse  me. 

I  am  here  to  speak  today  as  

Mr.  Ford.  That  was  probably  impolitic  of  me  considering  that 
we're  going  to  be  redistricted  again  in  1990.  This  might  not  even  be 
in  my  congressional  district. 

[Laughter] 

Mr.  Otwell.  While  it  is  

Mr.  Ford.  Don't  give  up,  you  may  become  the  greatest  one  in 
America. 

Mr.  Otwell.  I  am  the  President  this  year  of  MAASA  which  is 
the  Michigan  Area  Administrators  Secondary— I've  got  to  start 
again.  Michigan  Association  of  Area  School  Administrators.  I  am 
also  serving  my  second  year  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Middle  Cities 
Education  Association,  Vocational  Task  Force. 

I  will  speak  on  behalf  today  of  Middle  Cities  Education  ^ocia- 
tion  and  from  my  experience  of  17  years  in  education. 

Tve  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  many  times  in  the  field,  and 
this  may  be  the  most  important  presentation  I  have  ever  made. 

Middle  Cities  Education  represents  28  school  districts,  mostly 
urban  in  nature  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  And  because  of  that  we 
serve  a  very  high  population  or  large  population  of  special  need 
students.  Of  these  total  student  population  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, Middle  Cities  serves  20  percent  of  those  student^. 

Speaking  for  the  Regional  Career  Technical  Center  we  serve  600 
students,  serving  Lincoln,  Willow  Run,  Whitemore  Lake,  and  Ypsi- 
lanti.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  17  years.  Has  13  technical  pro- 
grams. Last  year  we  estimated  that  the  total  population  of  eligible 
students  in  our  center  has  gone  to  40  percent  who  meet  the  special 
needs  guidelines.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  we  funded  and 
supported  all  of  those  students. 

Bending  the  guidelines  just  a  little  bit  I  think  you  would  find  the 
population  of  RCTC  to  be  closer  to  80  percent  at  dire  risk. 

In  our  district  vocational  education  is  probably  as  in  most  dis- 
trict looked  as  an  adjunct  program,  not  part  of  the  career  curricu- 
lum for  academics.  And  the  funding  for  Carl  Perkins  money  is  crit- 
ical to  the  support  of  the  continuing— for  us  to  continue  to  support 
vocational  education  in  the  local  districts. 

The  districts  that  are  enamored  by  fiscal  problems  that  are  exist- 
ent in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  across  the  country  consider  the  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  total  budget  that  I  run  at  RCTC  to  be  very  cru- 
cial to  continue  to  support  those  kinds  of  programs.  This  is  true 
with  al^  Middle  Cities  Districts,  also. 
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The  written  testimony  that  I  have  given  you  that  is  in  front  of 
you  I  encourage  you  to  read.  It  comes  from  both  written  statements 
and  many  hours  of  meetings  with  people  who  represent  Middle 
Cities  vocational  education  and  the  input  that  we  gave  was  very 
thought  out. 

Most  of  the  writing  and  the  conversation  that  I  will  give  you 
today  is  about  the  flexibility  needed,  about  the  match  requirement, 
about  the  distribution  formula,  and  about  the  cooperative,  voldn- 
tary  cooperative  efforts  at  the  local  district  levels. 

Focused  on  the  flow  of  money  to  students  at-risk  in  urban  area 
schools,  particularly,  needs  to  be  targeted  so  that  it  gets  to  the  pop- 
ulation as  it  comes  in  the  door.  Often  times  in  regulations  and 
rules  you  estimate  what  you're  going  to  get  and  hope  that  you  have 
staffed  correctly  for  the  upcoming  year.  Any  formula,  state  aggre- 
gate match  or  any  funding  policies  that  will  allow  that  money  to 
flow  directly  to  those  students  based  on  what  we  already  know 
exists  in  the  population  of  the  school  districts  we  serve  is  a  fair 
amount  of  importance  to  us. 

I  cannot  put  numbers  on  a  formula  for  you  and  I  don't  think  it's 
my  role  to  do  that  except  to  encourage  you  to  explore  funding  for- 
mulas and  state  aggregate  matches  and  language  in  the  legislation 
tiat  will  allow  what  I  think  is  of  a  very  most  importance  to 
happen. 

We  must  be  able  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  programs  at 
the  local  level  and  the  secondary  students  that  drop  out  and  high 
risk  students  on  the  secondary  education.  They  have  added  one 
more  label  to  their  image  and  their  self-esteem  that  makes  it  even 
more  difficult  for  them  to  be  successful  in  life. 

In  most  vocational  education  programs  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
what  you  find  happening  is  the  application  of  previously  learned 
academic  skills,  the  learning  of  technical  skills  for  job  prepared- 
ness. But  most  of  all  out  of  both  of  those  comes  a  rise  in  self-esteem 
of  students.  And  the  effective  area  they  became  to  feel  better  about 
themselves  and  have  become  more  productive  workers  and  citizens 
in  the  21st  Century. 

That's  why  Middle  Cities  Association  supports  the  concept  in  the 
lan^age  of  H.R.  22  in  tech-prep,  because  for  students  to  get  a 
handle  on  where  they  are  and  who  they  are  to  be  competent  in 
what  they  ire  able  to  do  often  gives  them  the  success  to  continue 
on.  Most  of  our  students  have  absolutely  no  idea  in  their  mind  that 
they  could  go  on  to  college. 

The  legislation  shows  tech-prep  coming  to  light  and  offering 
them  that  advantage  wiP  make  it  happen  for  me  probably  before 
they  realize  that  they  can  do  it. 

In  the  back  of  the  testimony,  the  last  two  pages,  are  personal  tes- 
timonies from  paraprofessional  people  who  have  been  at  RCTC  for 
15  jrears.  Thev  are  validated  by  the  counselor  who  used  to  be  in  the 
alternative  ed  program  and  who  has  witnessed  these  students.  I  en- 
courage you  to  read  these  stories  about  Rhonda,  B.J.,  and  Sue. 
They  are  all  touched  like  thousands  of  other  students  in  RCTC  and 
across  the  State  of  Michigan  by  the  Carl  Perkins  legislation.  They 
are  not  as  special  as  you  may  think. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  students  are  at-risk.  They  come  from 
families  that  are  not  of  the  same  structure  that  we  may  have  been 
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used  to.  They  are  academically  disadvantaged.  They  are  scared 
about  what  they  can  do.  They  have  low  self-esteem  because  they 
haven't  had  success  in  an  educational  setting. 

I  think  vocational  technical  education  programs  across  this  state 
and  country  will  provide  real  life  meaning  to  education.  They  show 
students  the  purpose  for  learning. 

As  my  student  advisory  committee  told  us  recently  this  year,  be- 
coming a  member  of  RCTC  is  almost  like  becoming  part  of  a 
family.  We  begin  to  get  friends.  We  find  as  close  to  a  one-on-one 
situation  as  you  can  possibly  find.  They  don't  see  it  as  being  mem- 
bers of  Lincoln,  Willow  Run,  and  Ypsilanti  High  Schools,  but  they 
see  it  more  of  being  members  of  the  RCTC. 

I  would  encourage  the  committee  to  remember  one  thing  and  as 
the  debate  on  the  Hill  goes  on,  the  statistics  about  vocational  edu- 
cation, the  numbers  that  we  de^  with  every  day  are  created  by 
human  beings,  and  those  human  beings  are  students.  And  I  think 
the  vocational-technical  education  is  imminently  successful  of  the 
high  risk  students. 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  need  the  flexibil- 
ity at  the  local  level.  The  ability  to  serve  students  as  they  walk  in 
the  door.  To  support  them  while  they  are  with  us.  And  help  them 
to  leave  as  successful  people.  In  mastering  of  technical  skills  and 
the  appljdng  of  basic  skills,  they  learn  effective  skills,  they  get  self- 
esteem  and  gain  confidence. 

The  Middle  Cities  Education  Association  Districts  cannot  afford 
to  lose  funding  or  more  regulations.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  David  Otwell  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  HIOM  MIDDLE  CITIES 
ON  THE 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIOl<AL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1984 


CONGRESSMAN  FORD  -  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

My  name  is  David  Otwell.  I  hove  been  an  adilnlctrator  at  the  Regional 
Career  Technical  Center  (RCTC)  for  12  yoars,  tbk  past  five  of  which  I  have 
served  as  Principal.  RCTC  provides  vocatli*nal- technical  education  to 
students  from  Lincoln,  T  hltnore  Lake,  Willow  Run  and  Ypsllantl  School 
Districts.  I  sa  President  of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Area  School 
Adalnlstrators  (MAASA)  and  chalman  of  the  Vocational  Education  Task  Force 
for  Middle  Cities  Education  Association  (MCEA).  I  au  here  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Middle  Cities  school  districts. 

There  are  28  Middle  Cities  districts  serving  300,000  (20%)  of  the 
students  in  Michigan  .  The  impact  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  on  our 
districts  is  Important  because,  being  largely  urban  oriented,  we  serve 
significant  numbers  of  the  special  populations  funded  by  the  Perkins  Act. 

I  would  like  to  addreas  four  areas  of  major  concern  to  our  districts: 

#1     FLEXIBILITV  -  Flexibility  in  the  distribution  and  spending  of  funds 

under  the  set  aside  snd  local  matching  provisions  would  make  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  the  available  funds.  We  support 
grCfttftr  gCatf  at?<lblllty  within  the  57%  allocation  for  special 
populations.  Individual  states  should  be  given  freedom  to  determine 
appropriate  yearly  special  population  funding  based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  needs.    Flexibility  to  meet  local  needs  is  critical. 

#2  KATCH  REQUIREM^  -  We  propose  that  states  have  complete  discration  to 
develop  their  own  matching  formula  based  on  a  cotal  of  state  end  local 
monies  so  that  funding  can  better  meet  atate  and  local  needs.  A  state 
aggregate  match,  rather  than  a  district  by  district  funding  match, 
would  allow  'lunding  to  flow  more  readily  to  the  districts  where  the 
need  is  graatest  i.e.,  districts  unable  to  meet  the  match  tend  to  be 
those  financially  distressed  districts  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

#3     DISIRimiPN  FPRffl/U  -  We  believe  that  funding  should  be  channeled  to 
areas  where  the    identified  special    populations  ere    the  largest.  A 
weighted  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  may  be  an  effective  way  for 
this  to    be  accomplished.     A   formula  based    on  specific    numbers  of 
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stud«ntt  vlthln  sp«ci«l  c«tegorie*  could  drlv«  th«  mon^y  dlrect*i.y  to 
th«  districts  vhsrs  ths  need  Is  greatest.  This  should  not  Imply  thst 
the  Stats  Depsrtaents'  role  In  monitoring  and  providing  direction 
would  diminish. 

#4.    VOLDNTARY  COOPERATIVR  EFFORTS  -  Ve  support  coanunlcatlon  and 

coordination  between  all  agencies  and  programs  In  the  planning  and 
delivery  of  vocational 'technical  services.  Vhlle  current  practice  In 
Michigan  Indicates  a  need  to  Improve  Interagency  coordination  at  the 
local  level,  cooperation  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  mandated. 
H.R.  22,  Congressman  Ford's  "Tech  Frep*  legislation,  recognizes  the 
need  for  coordination  between  secondary  and  post secondary 
vocational- technical  curricula ,  and  woul d  ef f ec t Ively  encourage 
cooperation. 

'.n  8ummai*y,  Kiddle  Cities  Education  Association  considers  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Act  reauthorization  essential.  The  flexibility,  match  requirement, 
distribution  formula,  and  voluntary  cooperative  efforts  are  all  focused  on 
serving  Special  Needs  students.  As  we  look  toward  the  21st  century, 
vocational -technical'  educators  expect  the  funding  from  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
reauthorization  to  provide  at-risk  students  with  the  necessary  skills  and 
abilities  to  succeed  In  today's  technological  society,  not  to  solve  their 
clal  problems. 
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The  following  are  acttral  case  atudiea  written  by  RCTC 
paraprof ess lonals  regarding  students  In  their  program.  Had  the  students 
not  been  exposed  to  the  Influence  of  vocational -technical  education,  It' a 
hard  to  predict  how  Chelr  lives  might  have  turned  out: 

Child  Care  -  Rhonda  (aaauned  naae) 

Having  very  little  success  socially  or  academically,  Rhonda  left  the- 
traditional  aettlng  at  her  home  high  school  and  spent  two  years  at  the 
alternative  education  program  In  the  district. 

When  the  program  was  discontinued,  Rhonda  had  but  one  option  left. 
She  chose  to  come  to  RCTC  where  she  became  part  of  the  Special  Needs 
program.    She  yas  Identified  as  a  "disadvantaged"  student. 

When  Rhonda  first  came  to  class,  she  was  hostile,  aggressive,  and 
argumentative.  She  had  no  frlfnds,  and  stayed  very  much  to  herself.  I 
offered  to  help  her,  and  eventually  she  shared  much  of  her  life  with  me. 
She  had  a  room  In  the  basement  of  her  house,  which  always  had  water  in  it. 
She  claimed  that  her  mother  often  accused  her  of  flirting  with  her  father. 
She  felt  that  her  mother  did  not  love  or  trust  ner.  Her  older  brother  was 
in  jail  for  rape  and  her  older  alster  vaa  in  a  mental  hoapltal.  Ve  tried 
working  on  problems  on  a  day-to-day  basla.  Through  the  help  of  counseling, 
ahe  eventually  had  an  opportunity  for  a  job  Interview.  Howevar,  before  ahe 
went,  I  suggested  that  we  exchange  cloth-^a,  alnce  she  waa  not  appropriately 
dressed.  She  got  the  job  and  was  thr  ^d.  However,  ahe  loat  her  temper 
one  day  and  walked  off  the  job.  I  then  encouraged  her  to  join  the  army, 
but  ahe  did  not  pass  the  written  test.  She  was  encouraged  to  lose  weight, 
and  to  consider  the  reserves.  She  worked  very  hard  to  be  accepted  and 
finally  was.  She  has  been  promoted  to  th,»  rank  of  Platoon  Sergeant  and  is 
the  flrat  female  in  her  company  to  obtain  that  honor.  She  married  while 
in  the  reserves  and  has  a  baby  now.  Presently,  she  is  in  her  third  year  of 
college »  maintains  employment  and  keeps  in  touch. 

She  has  told  me  many  times  that  she  never  would  have  made  it  without 
me  I  do't  know  if  that  is  true,  but  atv^rles  like  this  are  the  norm  in 
our  class  and  that  is  why  I  have  worked  as  a  paraprof essional  for  14  yeara. 

Sue  Winkle  -  Paraprof  essional 
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Health  Occupations  -  B.J.  (atsuMd  naae) 

B.J.  a  student  In  the  Health  Occi^ations  program  for  2  years. 
Having  coiM  froa  a  slngl*  parent  home  with  a  low  Income »  she  was  shy  and 
lacked  confidence.  She  exhibited  little  Interest  In  school,  attended 
irregularly,  lacked  Initiative,  and  received  very  low  grades. 

Through  exposure  to  the  hospital  experleirv  ^nd  with  constant 
•ncourageaent,  B.J.  developed  a  higher  level  of  self-c;*:?ea,  began  to 
Mature,  and  grew  eager  to  learn. 

During  her  second  year  In  the  program  she  began  working  at  a  nursing 
home.  Her  career  goal  was  to  become  a  nurse.  Then  she  became  pregnant, 
had  a  baby  and  found  herself  to  be  alone  and  on  her  own.  Receiving  no  help 
from  home,  sh*^  struggled  to  support  herself  and  the  child  by  continuing  to 
wrk  at  tha  nursing  home.  "Eventually  she  was  able  to  work  the  midnight 
«hlft  which  allowed  her  to  take  a  class  at  Washtenaw  Community  College 
during  the  day.  In  1988,  she  received  her  LPN  de-ree  and  Is  currently 
employed  at  VA  Hedlcal  Center  as  a  nurse. 


Health  Occupations  -  Sue  (assumed  name) 

Sue  could  be  described  as  quiet,  nervous,  Introverted  and  passive 
ifhlle  In  class.  A  high-strung  Individual.,  she  would  fall  apart  under 
stress  and  had  a  record  of  social  adjustment  problemr.  She  received 
mediocre  grades  and  sports  served  as  her  only  chance  to  exhibit  confidence. 

Sue  blossomed  as  a  student  during  the  second  semester.  As  her  s'rong 
p^'ints.  I.e.,  dependability  «nd  conscientiousness,  were  nurtured,  she 
gained  confidence  In  herself  and  became  aware  of  the  types  of  hospital 
placements  that  ware  avallabla  to  her.  She  worked  In  a  doctor's*  office 
after  school  and  gained  valuable  work  experience  and  skills 

A  few  years  later  she  married,  had  children  and  decided  to  change 
Jobs.  She  sought  employment  at  the  V.A.  Medical  Center  and  Is  still 
working  there  today.  She  Is  a  supervisor  in  the  blood  lab.  She  oversees 
several  staff  and  serves  as  a  training- leader  for  stud/^nt  trainees.  She 
has  had  no  further  education  beyond  the  opportunities  provided  In  the 
Health  Occupations  class. 

Donna  Vise  -  Paraprof actional 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Ford. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  FORD,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
GREATER  FLINT  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  MEMBER  OP 
GENESEE  ISD  BOARD. 

Mr.  Larry  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hayes  and  members  of 
the  panel,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  committee  concerning  the  proposed  reauthorization  of 
the  Carl  D.  Ferkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  am  Larry  Ford,  President  of  the  Greater  Flint  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  this  capacity  I  represent  over  1400  business  persons 
and  employers  in  our  community.  I  am  also  President  of  the  Gene- 
see Intermediate  School  Dists  \ct  Board  of  Education.  GISD  is  a  re- 
gional service  delivering  agency  that  serves  21  school  districts  and 
85,4667  K42  students. 

In  addition,  I  chair  our  SDA*s  Private  Industry  Council.  We  dis- 
tribute nearly  $11  million  to  service  delivery  agencies  in  Genesee 
and  Shiawassee  counties. 

I  am  also  a  parent  and  a  grandparent.  And  as  a  lifelong  resident 
of  the  Greater  Flint  area  I  can  say  with  pride  that  I  love  our  com- 
munity and  I  am  concerned  with  its  future. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  leadership,  and  believe  in  vocational- 
technical  education  by  being  the  first  community  in  our  state  to 
levy  a  charter  millage  and  build  an  area  skill  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  not  be  the  best,  but  we  were  the  first. 

[Laughter] 

Mr.  Larry  Ford.  It  has  served  nearly  2,000  students  annually 
since  1969.  Our  21  local  school  districts  have  also  supported  voca- 
tional-technical education  by  providing  nearly  3,000  additional  stu- 
dents with  training  opportunities.  Currently,  39  percent  of  all  our 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  annually  receive  some  state 
and  Federal  supported  vocational-technical  education. 

But,  just  as  the  times  have  changed  for  Flint,  Michigan,  so  must 
vocational-technical  education  change.  For  years  we  have  sold  voca- 
tional-technical education  as,  "get  a  job."  ''Get  a  job  education.'' 
We  now  realize  that  its  values  goes  far  beyond  a  job.  It  is  a  learn- 
ing style  and  teaching  technique  that  serves  as  a  means  to  turn 
kids  on  to  learning  and  achieving  in  many  academic  areas. 

We  need  a  broader  definition  of  vocational-technical  education 
that  includes  technology  education  for  grades  seven  through  ten, 
and  a  two  plus  two  tech-prep  program  that  can  articulate  training 
through  high  school  and  postsecondary  education. 

Historically,  Federal  funding  and  direction  has  served  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  us  to  leverage  state  and  local  dollars.  Our  most  recent  leg- 
islation, the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  has  been  successful  in  providing  the 
necessary  leadership  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  our  commimity. 

In  a  time  of  crisis  "quick  start''  vocational  funding  helped  us 
turn  Buick  City  into  one  of  the  highest  quality  produ^*lion  facilities 
in  the  General  Motors  complex  by  providing  do)^  .rs  for  employ- 
ment assessment  and  training. 

Grants  in  guidance  and  placement  helped  us  form  a  unique  part- 
nership with  education  in  the  Flint  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce;  it 
IS  called  the  Business  Education  Coordinating  Council. 
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Last  year  it  arranged  1100  day-on-the-job  experiences  for  ovr  stu- 
dents in  member  businesses.  It  provided  60  share-a-work-day  expe- 
riences for  teachers  and  exposed  over  9,000  students  to  business 
persons  through  career  guidance  institutes  and  career  days  in  high 
schools. 

These  are  two  examples  of  Federal  dollars  that  have  turned  into 
long-term  results  for  our  community. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  pressure  from  special  interest 
groups  for  increasing  set-asides  as  our  new  legislation  is  being  writ- 
ten. We  cannot  afford  to  increase  the  current  57  percent  now  pre- 
scribed in  the  Perkins  act. 

We  must  maintain  at  least  the  current  43  percent  of  the  funding 
for  program  improvement.  Local  business  and  industry  must  con- 
tinue to  reinvest  and  improve  to  survive  as  so  must  vocational-tech- 
nical education.  Program  improvement  should  continue  to  be  the 
highest  priority  with  our  limited  dollars. 

We  must  also  allow  our  school  districts  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible  in  providing  the  required  match  for  equipment  and  pro- 
gram improvement  as  possible. 

The  pressure  to  serve  special  populations  is  ever  increasing.  Cur- 
rently, matched  requirements  have  limited  participation  in  special 
needs  projects  to  only  four  of  our  21  districts.  The  local  districts 
simply  don't  have  the  hard  dollars  to  meet  the  match  require- 
ments. Either  full  funding  should  be  considered  or  greater  flexibil- 
ity on  required  match  should  be  allowed  so  that  more  districts  can 
be  involved  and  more  students  served. 

Economic  development  is  essential  in  our  community  and  our 
state.  We  should  be  placing  greater  emphasis  on  retraining  and 
employment  development  in  our  new  legislation.  Our  new  legisla- 
tion should  encourage  linkages  with  other  agencies  involved  in 
training,  specifically  the  JTPA  system. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  turf  battles  of  agencies  for  dollars  or 
responsibilities.  With  a  projected  four  to  seven  career  changes  for 
our  workers  in  the  future,  the  responsibility  of  education  will  be  a 
lifetime  commitment  for  business  and  industry  as  well  as  educa- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  a  new  definition  of  the  word  "family"  we 
inust  also  continue  to  support  our  consumer  homemaking  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  ongoing  level.  For  many  of  our  students  con- 
sumer homemaking  education  programs,  in  our  schools,  is  the  only 
surviv^al  skills  training  they  will  receive. 

Our  state  agency,  VTES,  has  done  a  good  job  in  its  distribution  of 
allocated  funds  and  grants  under  the  current  legislation.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  flexibility  offered  to  the  states  be  continued. 

I  would  remind  the  committee  that  this  is  a  state  where  educa- 
tional programs  are  decided  and  funded  primarily  at  the  local 
level. 

For  a  national  focus  to  succeed  and  deliver  the  education  and 
training  to  people,  it  must  respect  the  autonomy  of  the  local  deliv- 
ery system.  Local  school  districts,  business  and  industry  under- 
stand their  needs  better  than  anyone  else. 

In  closing,  I  encourage  you  to: 

(1)  Write  legislation  that  will  encourage  greater  financial  support 
for  all  vocational-technical  education; 
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(2)  keep  program  improvement  funding  at  its  highest  priority; 

(3)  encourage  greater  business  and  industry  involvement  in  eco- 
nomic development; 

(4)  encourage  linkages  with  JTPA  and  other  training  programs; 

(5)  ensure  consumer  homemaking  education  skills  continue  to  be 
taught; 

(6)  allow  state  agencies  the  flexibility  to  distribute  funds  as  in 
the  current  legislation;  and  finally, 

(7)  allow  local  districts  as  much  flexibility  for  necessary  matches 
as  possible. 

I  would  ask  that  you  know  this,  the  Greater  Flint  Area,  Genesee 
County,  will  continue  its  tradition  in  providing  the  best  vocational- 
technical  education  as  possible  for  all  of  our  students. 

Thank  you  ver^  much  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

[The  statement  of  Larry  Ford  follows:] 
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Public  Hearing  on  Reauthorization 
of 

Vocational  Education  Legislation 


Friday,  April  14,  .1.989,  9:00  a.m. 
William  D.  Ford  Vocational -Technical  Center 
36455  Marquette 
Westland,  Michigan 


Submitted  by:    Lawrence  P.  Ford,  President 
Flint  Area  Chamber  of  Commerc 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
this  committee  concerning  the  proposal  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  am  Larry  Ford,  president  of  the  Greater  Flint  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    In  this  capacity,  I  represent  over  1,400  business  persons  and 
employers  in  uur  community.    I  am  also  president  of  the  Genesee  Intermediate 
School  District  (GISD)  Board  of  Education.    GISD  is  a  regional  service 
delivery  agency  that  serves  21  school  districts  and  85.466  K-12  students. 
In  addition,  I  chair  our  S.D.A.'s  (Service  Delivery  Agency's)  Private 
Industry  Council.    We  distribute  nearly  11  million  dollars  to  service 
delivery  agencies  in  Genesee  and  Shiawassee  counties. 

I  am  also  a  parent  and  a  grandparent.    As  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
Greater  Flint  Area,  I  say  with  pride  that  I  love  our  community  and  am 
concerned  for  its  future. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  leadership  and  belief  in  vocational/technical 
education  by  being  the  first  conmunity  in  our  State  to  levy  i  charter 
millage  and  build  an  area  skill  center.    It  has  served  nearly  2,000 
students  annually  since  1969.   Our  21  local  districts  have  also  supported 
vocational/technical  education  by  providing  nearly  3,000  additional 
students  with  training  opportunities.    Currently,  39%  of  all  our  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  students  annually  receive  some  state  or  federal  supported 
vocational/technical  education. 

But,  just  as  thp  times  have  changed  for  Flint,  Michigan,  so  must 
vocational/technical  education  change.  -  For  years  we  have  sold 
vocational/technical  education  as  "get  a  jou   education.   We  now  realize 
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that  its  value  goes  far  beyond  "a  job."    It  is  a  learning  style  and 
teaching  technique  that  serves  as  a  means  to  "turn  kids  on"  to  learning 
and  achieving  in  many  academic  areas.    We  need  a  broader  definition  of 
vocational/technical  education  that  includes  technology  education  for 
grades  7-10  and  a  "2+2  tech  prep"  ptogram  that  can  articulate  training 
through  high  school  and  post  secondary  education. 

Historically,  federal  funding  and  direction  has  served  as  a  catalyst 
for  us  to  leverage  state  and  local  dollars.    Our  most  recent  legislation, 
the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  has  been  successful  in  providing  the  necessary 
leadership  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  our  community.    In  a  time  of 
crisis,  "Quick  Start"  vocational  funding  helped  us  turn  Buick  City  into 
one  of  the  highest  quality  production  facilities  in  the  G.M.  complex  by 
providing  dollars  for  employee  assessment  and  training. 

Grants  in  guidance  and  placement  helped  us  form  a  unique  partnership 
with  education  and  the  Flint  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  the  Business  and 
Education  Coordinating  Council.    Last  year  it  arranged  1,100  day-on-the-job 
experiences  for  students  in  member  businesses,  provided  60  share-a-work-day 
experiences  for  teachers,  and  exposed  over  9,000  students  to  business 
persons  through  career  ijMdance  institutes  and  career  days  in  high  schools. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  federal  dollars  that  have  turned  into 
long-tern  results  for  our  community. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  pressure  from  special  interest  groups  for 
increased  "set-asides"  as  our  new  legislation  is  being  written.    We  cannot 
afford  to  increase  the  current  57%  now  prescribed  in  the  Perkins  Act. 
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We  must  maintain  at  least  the  current  43%  of  the  funding  for  program 
improvement.    Local  business  and  industry  must  continue  to  reinvest  and 
improve  to  survive  and  so  must  vocational/technical  Hucation.  Program 
improj^ement  should  continue  to  be  the  hig^'ist  priority  for  our  liiTiited 
dollars.    We  must  also  allow  our  local  districts  as  r.xh  flexibility  in 
providing  the  required  match  for  equipment  and  program  Improvoment  as 
possible. 

The  pressure  to  serve  "special  populations"  Is  ever  increasing. 
Currently,  match  requirements  have  limited  participation  in  "special  needs 
projects"  to  only  4  of  our  21  districts.    Local  districts  simply  don't 
have  hard  dollars  to  meet  match  requirements.    Either  full  funding  should 
be  considered  or  greater  flexibMity  oi>  required  matches  should  be  allowed 
so  that  more  district   can  be  involved  and  more  students  served. 

Economic  development  is  essential  for  our  coiranunity  and  our  State. 
We  should  be  placing  greater  emphasis  on  retraining  and  employment 
development  in  our  new  legislaticn.    Our  new  legislation  should  encourage 
linkages  with  other  agencies  Involvtd  In  trail. .ng,  specifically  the  JTPA 
system.   We  can  no  longer  afford  the  "turf"  battles  of  agencies  for 
dollars  or  responsibility.    With  a  projected  four  to  seven  career  changes 
for  our  workers^  the  future,  the  responsibility  of  education  will  be  a 
lifetime  commitment  for  business  and  industry  as  well  as  education. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  a  new  definition  of  the  word  "family,"  we  must 
also  continue  to  support  our  Consumer  Homeiraking  Education  programs  at  the 
ongoing  level.    For  many  of  our  students.  Consumer  Hotnemaking  Education 
programs  in  our  schools  is  the  only  survival  skills  training  they  will 
receive. 
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Our  State  Agency  (VTES)  has  done  a  good  job  in  its  distribution  of 
allocated  funds  and  grants  under  the  current  legislation.    I  recommend 
that  the  flexibility  offered  to  the  states  be  continued. 

I  wuuld  remind  this  committee  that  this  is  a  state  where  educational 
programs  are  decided  and  funded  primarily  at  the  local  level. 

For  a  national  focus  to  succeed  and  deliver  the  education  and  training 
to  the  people,  it  must  respect  the  autonomy  of  the  local  delivery  system. 
Local  school  districts  and  business  and  industry  understand  their  needs 
better  than  anyone. 

Ir*  closing,  I  encourage  you  to:< 

1)  Write  legislation  that  will  encourage  greater  financial 
support  for  all  vocational/technical  education; 

2)  keep  program  improvement  funding  as  its  highest  priority; 

3)  encourage  greater  business  and  industry  involvement  in 
economic  development; 

4)  encourage  linkages  with  JTPA  and  other  training  programs; 

5)  insure  Consurdr  Homemaking  Education  skills  continue  to  be 
taught; 

6)  allow  state  agencies  the  flexibility  to  distribute  funds  as 
in  the  current  legislation; 

and  finally, 

7)  allow  local  school  districts  as  much  flexibility  for 


Know  that  the  Greater  Flint  Area  will  continue  it"  tradition  of 
providing  the  best  vocational/technical  education  possible  for  our  students. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  this  morning. 


necessary  matches  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Dr.  Hagerty. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  HAGERTY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  IONIA 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Hagerty.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Hayes  and  Congressman 
Ford,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act. 

I  am  Robert  Hagerty,  Superintendent  of  Ionia  Public  Schools. 

My  testimony  is  a  brief  case  history  of  a  community  in  economic 
and  social  crisis  and  how  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  materially  assist- 
ed the  community  in  achieving  a  new  lease  on  its  economic  and 
social  future. 

Ionia  is  a  blue  collar  community  midway  between  Lansing  and 
Grand  Rapids.  Ionia  was  brought  to  its  knees  in  1982  losing  ap- 
proximately 600  jobs  by  the  closing  of  the  Ionia  Chrysler  trim  plant 
leaving  an  18  percent  unemployment  rate  with  its  work  force. 

In  February  of  1985  Ionia  was  staring  the  loss  of  another  400  jobs 
in  the  face.  American  Bumper  and  Manufacturer,  the  nation's 
major  outsource  manufacturer  of  automobile  bumpers  had  decided 
to  move  its  total  manufacturing  operation  to  Angola,  Indiana. 

The  owner  of  the  bumper  plant  asserted  that  Ionia's  educational 
system  in  general  had  deplorable  facilities;  that  there  were  no  com- 
munity college  campuses  within  close  proximity  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  technical  training  facilities  made  the  retraining  and  up- 
grade training  of  employees  very  costly. 

With  the  assistance  of  former  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Phil  Runkel,  his  staff,  including  technical  assistance  and  support 
from  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  Administrators, 
namely.  Dr.  Lola  Jackson  and  Mr.  Bill  Weisgerber,  and  in  higher 
education,  Mr.  Ron  Root,  the  Department  of  Education  in  Michigan 
asbisted  the  Ionia  Public  Schools  in  passing  a  $17  million  bond 
issue  for  new  and  improved  school  facilities  including  a  new  high 
school. 

With  the  encouragement  and  support  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  her 
staff  in  vocational  education  the  Ionia  Public  Schools  began  discus- 
sions with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  August  of  1986  re- 
garding the  development  of  a  technical  institute  which  would  be  in- 
corporated into  the  new  hi^  school  facility. 

The  school  district  also  began  discussion  with  its  state  legislators 
and  Mr.  Ron  Root  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  regardi  j  a 
direct  legislative  approprH.tion  to  construct  a  community  college 
branch,  also  as  part  of  the  high  school  and  technical  center. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  within  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Education  approved  construction  and  equipping  a  tech- 
nical center  for  the  21st  Century  wi  h  12  technical  areas  and  a 
service  area  of  4,000  students  now  known  as  Heartland's  Institute 
of  Technology  because  of  its  location  in  Michigan's  heartland.  It  is 
scheduled  to  open  a^ong  with  the  community  college  in  August  of 
198d. 

One  half  of  the  construction  and  equi  pment  funds  for  the  Heart- 
land's Institute  of  Technology  have  come  directly  from  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Act  funds.  Heartland's  Institute  of  Technology  will  serve 
the  high  school  population  of  the  entire  county. 
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The  community  college  will  piggyback  on  the  high  school  techni- 
cal program  and  offer  advanced  technical  training  in  the  first  two 
years  after  graduation.  We  do  therefore  support  the  funding  for 
tech-prep  programs. 

The  Perkins  Act  dollars  have  gone  to  provide  technical  programs 
in  plastics  technology,  robotics,  computer-aided  drafting,  diesel 
technology,  office  technology,  child  care  and  guidance,  dental  as- 
sisting, machine  tool,  computer  accounting,  auto  technology,  and 
health  careers. 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  made  this  facility  possible.  As  a  result  of 
the  construction  and  equipment  dollars  from  the  Perkins  Act  a  re- 
newed hope  has  been  breathed  into  the  community  of  Ionia. 

American  Bumper  and  Manufacturing,  as  a  k  iult,  has  decided  to 
3tay  in  Ionia  and  has  undergone  two  expansions  since  1986,  the  last 
of  which  is  for  $1.4  mi.'lion. 

The  Brown  Corporation,  Tracy  Products,  and  American  Anodco 
have  plowed  nearly  $3  million  into  additional  expansion. 

Ionia  is  undergoing  unprecedented  economic  growth.  A  consorti- 
um of  business  and  governmental  leaders  known  as  Ionia  Progress 
90  agree  that  the  technical  institute  has  been  the  catalyst  for  eco- 
nomic growth  in  new  jobs  in  this  region  of  our  state. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  use  Ionia  as  an  example  of  what  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Act  dollars  can  do  to  promote  community  revitalization, 
economic  development,  educational  improvement,  and  jobs. 

Ionia  could  and  probably  should  become  a  model  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  demonstrate  how  the  Perkins  Act  can  pro- 
vide long-term  economic  transfusion  to  a  community.  If  it  can 
happen  in  Ionia  it  can  happen  in  other  communities  as  well. 

That  concludes  iiy  remarks  this  morning.  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  tpRtify  on  behalf  of  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Act. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  Hagerty  follows:] 
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In  February  1985/  Ionia  was  staring  the  loss  of  400  jobs  in  the 
f^ce.    American  Bumper  and  Manufacturing/  the  nation's  ma;3or  outsource 
manufacturer  of  automobile  bumpers/  nad  decided  to  move  its  total 
manufacturing  operation  to  Angola/  Indiana. 

The  owner  of  the  bumper  plant  asserted  that  Ionia's  educational 
system/  in  general/  had  deplorable  facilities;  that  there  were  no 
community  college  campuses  within  40-50  miles;  and  that  the  absence  of 
technical  training  facilities  made  the  retraining  and  upgrade  training 
of  employees  very  costly. 

With  the  assistance  of  then  State  Superintendent  of  Schv>ols/  Phil 
Runkel/  his  staff/  including  technical  assistance  personnel  in 
vocational  education/  namely  Dr-  Lola  Jackson/  and  Mr.  Bill 
Weisgerber/  and  in  higher  education/  Mr-  Ron  Root/  the  Department  of 
Education  assisted  the  Ionia  Public  Scnools  in  passing  a  17  million 
dollar  bond  issue  for  new  and  improved  school  facilities/  including  a 
new  high  school. 

With  the  encouragement  and  support  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  her  staff 
in  vocational  education/  the  Ionia  Public  Schools  began  discussions 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  August  of  1986/  regarding 
the  development  of  a  technical  institute  which  would  be  incorporated 
into  the  new  high  school  facility.    The  school  district  also  began 
discussion  widh  its  state  legislators  regarding  a  direct  legislative 
appropriation  to  construct  a  community  college  branch/  also/  as  part 
of  the  high  school  and  technical  center. 

The  division  of  vocational  education  within  the  Michigan 
Departrnent  of  Education  approved  construction  and  equipping  a 
technical  center  for  the  21st  century.    Now  known  as  Heartlands' 
Institute  of  Technology/  because  of  its  location  in  Michigan's 
heartlands/  it  is  scheduled  to  open  along  with  the  community  college 
in  August  of  1989.    One-half  of  the  construction  and  equipment  funds 
for  the  Heartland's  Institute  of  Technology  have  come  directly  from 
Carl  Perkins  Act  funds.    Heartland's  Institute  of  Technology  will 
serve  the  high  school  population  of  the  entire  county. 

The  comnunity  college  will  piggyback  on  the  high  .school  technical 
program  and  offer  advanced  technical  training  in  the  first  two  years 
of  post-high  school  training.    Perkins  Act  dollars  have  gone  to 
provide  technical  programs  in  the  following  areas:  plastics 
technology/  robotics/  corrputer-aided  drafting/  diesel  technology/ 
office  technology/  child  care  and  guidance/  dental  assisting/  machine 
tool/  computer  accounting/  auto  technology/  and  health  careers. 
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Testimony  by  Dr.  Robert  Hagerty 
Page  2 

The  Carl  Perkins  Act  made  this  facility  possible.  As  a  result  of 
nhe  construction  and  equipment  dollars  from  the  Perkins  Act/  a  renewed 
liope  has  been  breathed  into  the  community  of  lonia. 

American  Bumper  and  Manufacturing  decided  to  stay  in  Ionia/  and 
has  undergone  two  expansions/  the  last  of  which  is  for  1.4  million. 
The  Brown  Corporation/  Tracy  Products/  and  American  AnodcO/  have  also 
expanded  their  facilities  and  GenCorp  is  at  full  employment.    lonia  is 
undergoing  an  unprecedented  economic  growth. 

A  censor ti tun  of  business  and  governmental  leaders/  known  as  lonia 
Progress  "90"/  agree  that  the  technical  institute  has  been  a  catalyst. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  use  lonia  as  an  example  of  what  the  Carl 
Perkins  Act  dollars  can  do  to  promote  community  xievitalization/ 
economic  development,  and  jobs. 

Ionia  could/  and  probably  should/  become  a  model  for  the  United 
States  government  to  demonstrate  how  the  Perkins  Act  can  provide  a 
long-term  economic  transfusion  to  a  community. 

If  it  can  happen  in  Ionia/  it  can  happen  in  other  communities/  as 

well. 
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,  Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  And  thank  you  to  all  of  the  panel  mem- 
bers for  making  your  statements  so  concise  and  direct. 

Ed,  I  hope  I  haven't  got  you  in  trouble  with  your  colleagues  by 
trymg  to  brag  about  you. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No.  They'll  get  me  later,  though. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  efforts  you've  made  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  use  this  location  for  the  hearing.  We 
were  locking  around  for  an  appropriate  place  to  have  it  and  it 
loolis  like  the  staff  found  it  with  your  help. 

Dr.  Soule,  while  you  were  talking  about  the  set-asides— first  of 
all,  how  many  of  the  panel  have  had  a  chance  to  see  what  the  sub- 
committee did  this  week  with  the  bill? 

Let  me  give  you  some  basics. 

First,  we  eliminated  matching  for  the  basic  money  and  it's 
driven  by  formula.  We  eliminated  the  specific  set-  asides  except— 
counsel  corrects  me— for  women's  equity.  They  had  enough  clout  to 
stay  there,  but  they  get  their  money  out  of  the  state  share. 

And  we  have  a  formula  that  drives  the  money  to  the  local  school 
districts.  Now  this  sounded  as  Yogi  Rerra  would  say,  if  he  didn't, 
he  certainly  had  been  accused  of  it  often  enough,  deia  vu  all  over 
again. 

In  1965  when  we  passed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  we  developed  a  formula  to  distribute  money  to  the  school 
districts.  And  educators  all  over  this  country  and  nowhere  worse 
than  here  in  southeastern  Michigan  immediately  assumed  that  we 

^o^nnn  iu^^>*^?"^  ^^^^^^  educate  kids  from  families  of 

$4UUU— that  s  the  number  we  were  using  then— or  less. 

And  the  first  time  I  appeared  at  a  group  of  Icca^  administrators 
at  Eastern  Michigan  University  they  were  like  a  i...:k  of  hollering 

f,  ?o  n/?/,^*?^  ^^^^^  ^®  stupid  enough  to  tell  us  we've  got  to  find 
the  $2,000  kids. 

Never  at  any  time  has  that  formula  said  you  have  to  find  $2,000 
kids.  It  says  that  my  kid  is  every  bit  as  eligible  if  he's  in  a  school 
that  gets  identified  as  a  Title  I,  now  a  Chapter  1  school,  that 
income  of  that  family  is  irrelevant. 

This  new  formula  intends  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  I  picked  up 
from  what  you  said,  the  danger,  since  you  preface  this  by  saying  in 
your  statement  that  you  hope  that  when  people  who  are  advocating 
doing  away  with  the  set-asides  did  so,  they  would  then  not  restrict 
you  to  educating  only  the  economically  disadvantaged.  And  then 
you  went  on  to  emphasize  that  and  said,  I  hope  you  will  let  us  edu- 
cate the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Now  there  are  niceties  that  are  important  in  making  those  dis- 
tinctions. But  what  s  even  more  important  is  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  one  those  categories  being  used  to  drive  money 
m  a  formula  and  one  being  used  as  a  direction  for  who  to  educate 
There  is  no  direction  for  who  to  educate  after  the  money  gets  into 
a  school  building.  That's  up  to  the  people  in  that  school  building. 

Ihere  will  be  a  formula  that  will  give  the  money  to  that  school 
building,  that  is  70  percent  based  on  Chapter  1  eligible  children  20 
percent  based  on  the  children  eligible  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped funds.  And  10  percent  school  enrol\nent.  Three  factors  go 
into  the  division. 

Who  makes  that  division? 
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When  the  money  comes  in  to  the  state,  the  State  Department 
will  still  withhold  20  percent  except  that  the  women  get  their  10 
percent  out  of  the  State's  20  percent.  So  in  effect  the  state  will  get 
half  as  much  held  back  at  the  state  level  as  they  currently  do. 

Then  the  state  will  determine  the  allocation  of  funds  between 
secondary  and  postsecondary  education.  They  will  decide  how 
much  goes  to  each  instead  of  having  set-asides. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  found  that  in  that  particular  instance 
Michigan  was— I  think  the  set-aside  was  22  percent,  and  Michigan 
was  giving  higher  education  over  40  percent.  And  that  was 
common  in  the  industrial  midwest.  So  the  result  we  found  was  that 
the  set-aside  had  little  meaning. 

We  also  found  that  when  you  had  states  that  were  using  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  for  distribution  of  vocational  edu- 
cation funds,  the  GAO  found  a  very  interesting  thing.  In  California 
most  of  the  money  goes  to  the  wealthiest  school  districts.  In  New 
Jersey  mostly  the  money  goes  to  the  poorest  school  districts.  Now 
they  are  both  operating  under  the  same  law.  But  you  could  maneu- 
ver that  law  within  the  state  depending  on  the  philosophical  bias 
of  whoever  was  controlling  the  distribution  to  produce  those  two 
diametrically  opposed  results.  And  in  between  they  had  all  kinds  of 
variations  on  it. 

And  after  the  committee  saw  what  GAO  found  when  it  went  out 
across  the  country  they  discovered  a  couple  of  things.  They  discov- 
ered that  we  were  kidding  groups  of  people  who  believed  that  be- 
cause it  was  a  set-aside  for  a  category  into  which  they  thought  they 
fell  that  the  money  was  actually  going  to  be  spent  on  them  in  that 
category.  It  wasn^t  happening. 

^  The  other  thing  we  found  out  was  that  it  was  possible  to  spread 
t' 2  money  so  thinly  by  making  yourself  popular.  If  you  make  sure 
you  leave  no  school  district  out,  thore  was  not  enough  to  do  any- 
thing in  most  of  the  school  districts. 

On  the  other  hand  we  saw  examples  of  states  that  were  a  little 
bit  more  sophisticated  from  our  perspective  who  were  in  fact  giving 
the  money  to  the  places  where  it  was  needed  most. 

Now,  the  state  distributes  the  secondary  money  using  this  formu- 
la; not  the  postsecondary.  Only  the  secondary  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  state  into  the  school  districts  in  this  fashion. 

The  State  Superintendent  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
state  more  directly  involved.  What  this  represents  is  that  the  initi- 
ative to  involve  the  state,  at  least,  in  determining  who  gets  how 
much  money  is  less  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  That's  not  a  re- 
flection on  the  State  of  Michigan;  it's  a  reflection  on  the  pattern 
that  Is  presented  to  us  by  the  GAO  who  have  looked  at  it  across 
the  country. 

It  doesn't  necessarily  indicate  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  uni- 
versally felt  across  the  country,  but  strongly  felt  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

Now,  in  determining  the  universe  of  the  postsecondaiy  people 
there  is  also  a  formula.  And  it  says  that  70  percent  of  that  formula 
will  be  driven  by  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  eligible  students  at  that 
institution. 
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'11  tell  you  right  off  the  top  of  my  head,  Wayne  County  Commu- 
nii  ^  College  is  the  kind  of  school  that  that  part  of  the  formula 
dri  ^es  in. 

Voc-rehab  clients,  20  percent  of  the  formula  is  driven  by  Low 
many  of  those  you  have  at  che  college  or  postsecondary  institu- 
tions. 

And  then  finally,  just  enrollment. 

So  Michigan's  huge  enrollment  doesn't  do  very  much  for  them 
because  it  only  accounts  for  10  percent  of  the  formula  and  they 
probably  aren't  very  much  interested  in  these  funds  to  begin  with. 

But  the  community  colleges  and  the  schools  that  are  more  close- 
ly tied  to  the  continuum  for  the  nonprofessionally  aimed  young 
people  are  probably  the  places  that  are  going  to  gel  the  money.  At 
least  that's  what  the  figures  would  indicate. 

Now  we  have  the  Library  of  Congress  running  numbers  for  us  to 
show  how  this  works  across  the  country  and  it  may  cause  trouble 
because  then  we  get  into  this  game  where  I  look  at  it  and  say,  wait 
a  minute,  that  gives  too  much  to  Henry's  district  and  not  enough 
for  me. 

We  have  a  gentleman's  agreement  there,  we  aren't  going  to  play 
that  game  on  the  committee.  But  those  gentlemen's  agreements  are 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  live  with. 

Now  with  that  in  mind  I  woula  like  to  have  your  reaction  to 
where  we  are  with  an  agreement  with— I  believe  all  the  Republi- 
cans and  all  the  Democrats  on  che  committee  at  this  point,  which 
^ves  you  an  indication  you've  got  a  chance  to  get  something  done. 
Now  pick  that  apart  a  little  bit  on  the  panel,  if  you  would,  what  I 
just  described  to  you. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  You  know,  we  operate  with  a  number  of  adults  in 
our  vocational  center.  In  fact,  soon  we  are  liable  to  have  more 
adults  in  this  vocational  center  than  we  do  secondary  students. 
We're  not  eligible  for  Pell  Grants.  We're  not  eligible  to  be  counte^^ 
as  a  postsecondary  institution. 

How  do  we  serve  the  handicapped  people,  the  Michigan  rehabili- 
tation service  people,  the  disadvantaged  people,  and  it's  the  majori- 
ty of  our  population.  Tliese  are  people  that  probably  won't  go  to  a 
community  college.  UAW  workers  who  have  had  a  second  or  third 
grade  education  come  back  to  us,  hopefully  get  some  confidence 
and  go  on  to  a  postsecondary  ins^^itution;  that  would  be  great.  But 
we  don't  find  that  that's  the  case.  How  do  we  serve  that  popula- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  take  it  back,  Ed. 

The  state  will  decide  whether  50  percent,  75  percent,  90  percent 
is  spent  in  secondary  schools  like  this  one.  Or  it  viill  decide  that  60 
percent,  which  is  about  where  they  are  now,  will  be  spent  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  That's  a  state-by-state  decision  made  by  the  state, 
not  by  us. 

Now  if  the  state  decides  to  put  most  of  the  money  in  secondary 
schools  that  probably  will  produce  more  money  here.  When  they 
distribute  it  to  this  school  district,  it  will  then  be  driven  by  Chap- 
ter 1  which  works  out  very  well,  incidentally,  for  Wayne-Westland. 
It's  one  of  the  biggest  Chapter  1  accounts  in  western  Wayne 
County. 
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And  the  handicapped  account  makes  up  to  the  20  percent.  Now 
you  re  at  90  percent.  Only  10  percent  attributable  to  K-12  enroll- 
ment. 

Now  once  it  is  here  the  57  percent  of  t'lat  mor'^y  that  vas  tied 
up  categorically  is  no  longer  tied  up  categorically.  \'^u  can  soend  it 
all  on  handicapped  if  you  want  to.  Or  you  can  spend  none  on 
handicapped  if  you  want  to.  Now  that's  risky.  Because  you're  going 
to  bum^  into  other  problems.  J        b  b 

But  I  m  being  extreme  in  order  to  tell  you  that  there  are  no  con- 
straints on  how  you  allocate  the  resources. 

One  of  the  complaints  that,  we  heard  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  hearing  was  we  find  ourselves  without  enough  money  to  serve 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  we  have.  We  can't  take  it 
fh^  others  because  they're  not  necessarily  low  income. 

Well,  there  aren't  categories  now  to  be  served.  There  are  catego- 
ries for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  census  figures  and  other  fig- 
ures to  get  the  money  into  the  Wayne-Westland  School  District. 
Unce  it  s  here  the  local  fountain  of  wisdom  will  then  Jecide  how 
you  allocate  the  resources.  Presumably  if  you  got  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  those  former  categories  in  this  school  you  would  get  a 
higher  priority  than  the  other  high  schools  tht.'  didn't  have  it. 

But  a  good  deal  of  what  is  being  done  here  alarms  people  because 
we  are  taking  educators  at  their  word.  This  is  the  biggest  jump 
toward  letting  educators  make  their  own  decisions  that  we  have 
seen  in  this  legislation  in  a  long  time. 

And  I  find  that  educator  get  almost  as  nervous  when  you  tell 
them  they  can  do  what  they  want  as  if  you  tell  them  there's  some 
more  things  they  can  t  do.  There  is  kind  of  a  yearning  to  be  able  to 
blame  the  regulations  for  not  being  able  to  answer  the  problem. 

Now,  I  don  t  want  to  override  you.  I  want  you  to  pursue  this  and 
it  you  see  a  continued  problem  with  it,  by  all  means  let  us  know 
because  we  have  time  to  go  back  and  adjust  this. 

Dr.  Soule. 

Dr.  Soule.  Yes.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  and  I  don't  know  if 
they  can  be  answered,  Mr.  Ford.  The  questions  I  would  have  is,  has 
anything  been  looked  at  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation on  some  of  the  rural  districts,  you  knov%  would  go  to  the 
upper  peninsula  as  was  mentioned  earlier  today  and  how  much 
impact? 

We  have  four  area  voc  ed  centers  in  Oakland  County.  I  want  to 
say  second  best  after  this  one,  sitting  next  to  Ed  here— I'm  going  to 
give  Ed  a  run  for  his  money  I  think.  But  again,  we  serve  every- 
thing  from  a  very  sophisticated  school  district.  -nd  a  large 

amount  of  money  for  students  down  to  highly  ..lal  and  some 
urban  districts,  and  I'm  wondering  what  the  kind  of  impact  the 
proposed  legislation  would  have  on  that,  number  one. 

Number  two,  because  we  are  a  regional  education  agency  in  a 
contractual  agreement  with  the  local  district  to  run  that,  are  we 
going  to  be  eligible  for  those  monies. 

We  have  a  unique  situation  here  in  Michigan  with  our  area  cen- 
ters in  that  some  of  them  are  funded  on  regional  millage  but  are 
run  by  local  districts;  where  others  are  run  by  the  intermediate  dis- 
trict or  the  regional  district. 
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Mr.  Ford.  The  mandate  is  that  the  school  districts  that  are  con- 
tributing to  the  student  population  will  have  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  funding  that  they  generate.  So  that  they  would 
generate  it  for  the  vocational  school  through  the  district. 

That  s  not  a  problem  for  him,  although  we  lefer  to  it  as  an  area 
school  it  s  always  supported  by  the  Wayne-Westland  School  Dis- 
trict. I  think  quickly,  the  five  counties  down  there  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  Ohio  will  be  all  right  I  have  got  to  believe  f;om  the 
makeup  of  the  committee  thi,t  we  didn't  do  anything  to  hurt  that, 
because  Ohio  is  heavily  represented  there. 

Dr.  SouLE.  We  are  not  too  different  from  that  arrangement  in 
Oakland  County.  We  have  28  districts  to  support  our  four  area  voc 
ed  centers. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  we  will  look  at  it  and  make  sure  you  get  some- 
thmg  satisfactory,  if  not  satisfactory  that  you  can  help  us  correct. 

To  answer  your  question,  I  have  a  memo  that  we  got  from  the 
Department  of  Education  when  we  asked  them  to  look  at  what 
some  of  these  things  would  do.  And  we  asked  them  to  look  at  w  at 
would  happen  with  a  formula  such  as  we  ended  up  with.  And  we 
found  that  these  sort  of  things  happen. 

Ben  Harbor  currently  was  getting  $151,000.  It  would  go  up  to 
$185,000.  Detroit  currently  getting  a  million  3,  would  go  up  to  3 

nV'^^  o*  ^^^^  because  Detroit  isn't  getting  a 

million  3.  Because  Detroit  can't  meet  the  match 

Now  this  is  no  longer  matching  money.  So  amounts  to  a  very 
big  boost. 

Grand  Rapids  goes  up  from  299  to  336.  Greenville~I  have  to  tell 
you  I  don  t  know  where  Greenville  is. 
Dr.  SoULE.  It's  north  of  Ionia. 

(?iS^^o/2^^*  '^^^^  currently  getting  zero  and  they  will  get 
$lo,U^U.  bo  it  must  be  a  very  small  school  district. 

Flint  currentl}^  gets  478,000.  Here  is  where  the  caveat  comes. 
I  hats  this  years  money  and  you  can't  separate  out  one  year 
grants  that  are  involved  in  there.  So  they  will  get  374  if  they  don't 
get  anything  else,  and  just  get  what  is  driven  by  the  formula, 
which  looks  like  a  cut  ^ut  probably  isn't  because  when  you  get 
down  to  Wayne-Westland,  which  for  obvious  reason,  they  put  on 
this  thine  when  you  sent  it  to  me.  It  would  show  that  Wayne-West- 
land goes  down  from  336,697  to  117,136.  But  in  the  336,697  is  a  one- 
time $170,000  equipment  grant.  So  you  can't  figure  a  one-time 
grant  in  figuring  out  a  comparison  on  the  base.  You  v,ould  have  to 
deduct  that  170  from  it  to  start.  There  was  not  a  continuing  sup- 
So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  make  an  actual  dollar  comparison  this 
year  with  next  year  sort  of  thing.  You  can  just  sort  of  generalize. 
Ypsilanti  goes  from  34,000  to  70,000.  And  I  guess  I  can  sit  with  a 
map  and  Dale  Kildee  could  do  it,  too.  Or  we  could  go  around  the 
state  and  pretty  well  tell  you  where  the  gains  are  going  to  be  and 
the  losses  are  going  to  bo  by  school  district. 

And  it  is  clear  that  >  is  going  to  drive  more  resources  to  the 
school  districts  with  high  concentrations  of  low  income  and  handi- 
capped children.  And  that's  because  nobody  has  disproved  our 
theory  over  the  years  since  1965  that  picking  out  tne  place  that 
you  1  ^ed  help  most  is  done  as  well  by  picking  out  the  place  where 
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you  have  high  concentrations,  relatively  high,  of  low  income 
people.  That  is,  relative  to  3  total  population  of  low  income 
people.  That  tends  to  give  you  as  good  a  map  as  you're  going  to 
find  when  you  try  to  divide  money  out  across  the  country  or  a  big 
state. 

Now  it  doesn't  make  everybody  happy  because  what  they  want  is 
a  formula  where  everybody  gets  something.  This  will  tend  to  con- 
centrate the  money  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

I  mentioned  the  upper  peninsula.  The  administration  for  some 
reason  got  the  idea  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  thought  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  measure  of  whether  vocational  educa- 
tion was  good  or  not.  And  the  measure  that  they  mentioned  in 
their  testimony  was  job  placement  in  the  area  of  the  school. 

We  asked  them,  does  that  mean  if  the  job  placement  is  good  in 
the  area  of  the  school  that  you  will  give  them  more  money.  Or  if  it 
is  bad  in  the  area  of  the  school  to  give  them  more  money.  Which 
way  do  you  distribute  the  money  after  you  find  out  what  the  job 
placement  is? 

We  raised  the  upper  peninsula  with  them  and  suggested  the 
probability  that  the  majority  of  kids  who  are  successfully  trained 
in  vocational  training  in  the  Jacobetti  School  up  there  are  going  to 
have  to  leave  the  upper  peninsula  to  get  a  job  with  those  skills. 
The  upper  peninsula  can't  provide  the  jobs. 

Now  how  do  you  score  that  school,  good  or  bad  by  that  kind  of 
p.  ,rformance? 

The  committee  has  so  far  fought  that  off  and  substituted  for  it 
permission  to  the  states,  if  they  want  to,  to  use  performance  stand- 
ards for  money  distribution.  And  there  are  what,  nine  states  that 
are  now  doing  it.  We  checked  the  nine  states  and  we  found  that 
almost  invariably  the  measure  they  use  of  success  is  placement 
rates. 

And  then  we  also  found  that  they  applied  it  in  the  negative  way. 
That  if  your  placement  rate  is  good,  they  will  reward  you  for  being 
good.  But  if  you  don't  continue  to  make  it  better,  then  they  take 
the  money  back  away  from  you. 

New  if  that  makes  sense  to  them,  that's  fine  for  them  to  do  it  in 
their  state.  But  I  don't  think  it  would  work  too  well  here  because 
even  here  in  this  community  many  of  the  people  that  are  being 
trained  in  this  school  are  going  to  have  to  go  out  of  the  immediate 
job  market  area  of  this  school  co  put  those  skills  to  work. 

These  are  all  trade-offs,  one  way  or  another,  with  people  who 
would  like  to— even  me— who  would  like  to  design  the  world  more 
closely  to  approximate  my  idea  of  paradise. 

But  these  trade-offs  have  been  made  back  and  forth.  And  if  any 
of  these  answers  that  we  are  coming  to  are  bothersome  to  you,  get 
to  us  right  away  and  let  us  explain  how  we  got  from  here  to  there. 

It  s  a  miracle  to  me.  In  1984  we  spent  three  days  in  the  confer- 
ence beating  the  Senate  down  from  110  percent— believe  it  or  not— 
their  earmarks  totalled  110  percent  of  the  money.  They  had  more 
earmarks  than  100  percent.  Well,  they  came  (^own  to  100  percent 
pretty  quick. 

And  then  it  took  us  three  days  to  get  them  down  to  57  percent  of 
the  money.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  money  was  earmarked  before 
it  ever  got  to  vocat  onal  education  people.  And  some  of  us  have  be- 
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lieved  ever  since  then  that  it  went  entirely  too  far  in  removing  the 
flexibility  at  the  state  and  local  level.  And  there  has  been  a  build- 
ing consensus  coming.  And  what  surprises  me  is  that  the  strong  ad- 
vocates for  these  categories  in  the  past  seem  at  this  point  to  be  in 
agreement  to  do  it. 

I  don't  know  of  any  group  that  is  unhappy  now  that  the  home- 
makers  have  got  their  separate  program,  they  may  even  start  talk- 
ing to  me  again. 

[Laughter] 

Mr.  Ford.  I  say  all  that  by  way  of  trying  to  bring  you  up  to 
where  we  are,  because  some  of  the  concerns  that  are  expressed 
here  we  think  have  been  met.  If  we  haven't  met  those  concerns, 
then  we  ought  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Hayes,  did  you  want  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w?nt  to  clear  up  one  thing,  not  nec- 
essarily directed  toward  the  subject  at  hand. 

That  clock  confuses  me.  I  operate  on  Chicago  time  and  have  we 
changed  the  time  zone  for  this  area? 

Mr.  Ford.  No.  This  is  Eastern  Standard,  Washington  time. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  keep  mine  on  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  don't  blame  you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  It's  exactly  20  minutes  to  11:00  Chicago  time  that's 
what  that  shows. 
Mr.  Ford.  That  means  that  they  didn't  move  it  forward. 
[Lc*ughter] 

Mr.  Hayes.  Now  that's  been  clear,  !  know  what  time  it  is  here. 

You  have  a  panel  here  and  I  want  to  expre&b  my  appreciation  to 
the  breadth  of  the  panel.  You  certainly  have— the  school  admini:>- 
trators,  representatives  of  business,  all  of  you  mentioned  certr.in 
things  that  have  been  a  concern  to  the  committee.  We've  been  con- 
cerned about  the  issue  of  dropouts  which  is  in  certain  areas.  It's 
tragic.  In  Chicago  in  certain  areas,  certain  school  districts  in  Chica- 
go the  dropout  rate  of  high  school  students  is  almost  50  percent  in 
the  black  community. 

I  had  some  trepidations  about  the  eliminatiDn  of  the  approach  of 
set-asides  or  dealing  with  specific  problems.  I  went  along  with  it  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  primarily  because  I  felt  they  weren't 
working  anyway.  Because  we  had  no  way  of  monitoring  perform- 
ance, so  to  speak. 

I  am  somewhat  bothered  by  the  emphasis  you  have  placed  on 
leaving  the  distribution  of  the  funds  entirely  up  to  the  states.  Some 
states,  they  don't  know  what  equality  means. 

You  talk  about  emphasis  among  economically  disadvantaged  and 
to  reach  down  to  help  them  because  they  have  been  left  out  on 
some  of  our  approaches  to  education. 

I  do  think  that  the  political  maneuvering  that  exist  in  some 
states  is  going  to  find  us  even  in  a  position— thia  is  not  going  to  be 
a  cure  all  with  this  bill  itself.  It's  going  to  be  a  help  and  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  clearly  understood. 

Because  you  have  certain  people  who  just  are  motivated  not  by 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong,  but  what  is  politically  right.  And 
the  people  in  certain  school  districtb— like  in  a  place  like  Chicago. 
I  m  not  comparing  Michigan  with  Chicago.  You  just  came  through 
and  won  the  national  basketball  championship  I  understand  that. 
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But  when  you've  got  a  situation  where  it  is  permitted  to  spent 
$800  more,  I'm  talking  about,  on  a  kid  that  goes  to  the  suburban 
schools  surrounding  Chicago  than  they  do— or  the  kid  that  goes  to 
school  in  my  district,  w  hich  is  both  economically  poor  and  92  per- 
cent black.  And  when  you  talk  about  vocational  ed,  many  of  them 
go  to  those  kind  of  schools. 

The  dropout  rate  is  high.  Some  from  teenage  pregnancy  among 
girls.  Some  as  you've  said,  because  of  lack  of  interest  and  the  cur- 
riculum has  caused  them  to  di  d  out.  But  this  is  a  loss  to  this  coun- 
try. We  are  trying  to  find  a  vay  to  reach  down  to  them.  And  I 
thmk  this  is  what  this  kind  of  legislation  is  all  about. 

Now  my  specific  question  to  you  on  all  of  this,  do  you  think  that 
we  ought  to  develop  with  this  legislation  a  better  monitoring 
system  on  performance  and  the  distribution  of  the  funds  that  are 
gomg  to  be  allocated  to  this  purpose?  If  you  don't,  we  can  find 
those  that  are  short  circuited  and  are  going  io  continue  to  be  short 
circuited  based  on  several  different  reasons;  race  not  being  the 
least  of  which. 

I  want  to  mention,  are  you  from  Ionia? 

Dr.  Hagerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  got  to  be  a  little  bit  nostalgic.  I  used  to  go  into  a 
restauraat  all  the  time  in  Ionia,  the  guy  had  a  sign  on  the  wall, 
Ihe  architect  covers  his  mistakes  with  a  paint  brush.  The  doctor 
covered  his  with  dirt.  But  the  owner  of  Lhat  restaurant  covers  his 
mistakes  with  alimony." 

[Laughter] 

^  Mr.  Otwell.  In  reb,  nse  to  ^our  question  about  accountability. 
Most  of  the  time  in  accountability,  whether  it's  a  JTPA  perform- 
ance contract  or  vocational  education  reporting  that  we  do  in  ac- 
countability it's  always  outcomes  at  the  end  of  the  road  given  the 
set  of  time  and  circumstances.  Given  a  year,  two  and  a  half  hours  a 
day,  what  has  happened  in  that  system. 

We  don't  very  often  take  a  look  at  what's  coming  in  at  that  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  that  year  and  that  we're  held  accountable  for 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  students— some  individual  students 
come  in  fairly  well  prepared  to  be  able  to  accept  the  challenge  to 
walk  out  the  door.  Some  students  we  need  and  would  probably  like 
to  have  for  two  hours— for  a  whole  day  for  two  years  to  get  them 
ready  to  be  measured  against  a  set  of  performance  standards  and 
criteria. 

And  I  don't  thir  anyone  in  my  building  would  be  opposed  to 
bemg  held  accountable  for  performance  if  at  the  same  time  you 
were  to  look  at  what  the  student  had  when  they  came  in  to  be  able 
to  measure  growth. 

Those  that  we  have  enough  time  with  we  are  successful  with, 
bome  people  take  a  lot  more  time.  It's  good  from  a  point  of  view  to 
be  able  to  substantiate  that  we  spend  our  money  wisely,  but  some- 
times It  takes  a  long  time  to  turn  some  things  around.  They  aren't 
just  as  simple  as  teaching  them  right  and  left  and  the  manual 
skills. 

I  don't  know  if  that  helps  you.  But  it  would  make  It,  I  think, 
more  palpable  to  accept  that  challenge  at  the  local  level. 

Dr.  SouLE.  I  think  on  a  national  basis  the  majority  of  the  people 
don  t  have  a  problem  with  the  accountability  aspect  of  it.  So  long 
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as  it  did  not  fall  into  the  areas  of  placement,  as  Mr.  Ford  repre- 
sented, where  you  have  some  economically  depressed  communities 
where  there  is  really  very  little  chance  of  placement  unless  the  stu- 
dent moves  out  of  the  region. 

If  you  talk  about  accountability  in  terms  of  what  the  student  has 
achieved  in  the  class,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  problem 
with  the  teachers  or  the  administrators  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  growing  teacher  shortage? 
Somebody  mentioned  it.  How  do  we  answer  that  question.  It's  a 
real  tragic  situation.  It's  more  financially  rewarding,  it's  better  to 
be  a  plumber  than  it  is  a  teacher. 

Ms.  Danford.  I  think  until  our  schools  recognize  that,  and  they 
may  not  want  to  hear  this,  but  recognize  that  you're  going  to  have 
to  compete  with  industry  for  those  same  people.  And  you  want  the 
best  in  the  classroom,  not  the  guy  or  gal  who  doesn't  really  want  to 
work  on  the  outside,  who  never  really  succeeded.  You  want  the 
very,  very  be^t  and  you're  going  to  have  to  pay  for  that.  And  that 
may  mean  a  pay  scale  that's  differen  . 

We  are  still  talking  about  competition  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
So  we  n^ay  have  to  pay  more  for  those  kinds  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Not  at  a  $4.25  minimum  wage  either. 

Ms.  Danford.  I  would  like  to  also  address  your  question  on  ac- 
countability. Much  of  what  i  testi^^d  this  morning  and  I  spoke  to 
accountability,  and  business  and  industry,  as  you  well  know,  has 
long  been  crying  for  accountability  with  the  way  its  educational 
dollars  have  been  spent.  And  they  have  become  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  partnership  kinds  of  programs,  as  we  have  in  Lansing 
area. 

I  sit  also  on  a  State  Board  School  Improvement  Committee  and 
they  are  talking  about  student  outcomes.  I  see  that  being  no  differ- 
ent from  vocational-technical  education  of  students.  Student  out- 
comes are  a  must. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Danford. 

Mr.  Ford,  I  have  never  been  satisfied  by  one  of  these  education 
reformers  that  you  can  test  a  teacher  and  tell  how  good  a  teacher 
they  are  with  a  national  test.  You  can't  test  a  la^vyer  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  a  good  lawyer  with  a  national  test.  You  can't  test 
a  doctor.  You  can't  test  a  minister  or  a  priest.  No  professional  can 
be  put  into  that  neat  little  package. 

But  if  you  put  them  into  a  package,  measure  their  blood  pressure 
or  whatever  you  do  and  put  it  down  statistically,  some  sucker  in 
business  will  buy  it  and  believe  it. 

And  businessmen  are  being  sold  statistics  like  that  all  the  time 
that  don't  mean  anything.  And  some  government  people  are  being 
sold  those  things. 

We  asked  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  go  into  this 
probler.i  with  us  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  devise  a  single  standard  of  performance  for  vocational 
education  that  could  have  nationwide  application. 

Then  they  found  out  that  they  were  going  in  two  directions; 
either  job  success,  like  placement  or  longevity  at  the  job  or  measur- 
ing the  academic  competence  of  the  sludent  when  they  finished  vo- 
cational education  or  some  sort  of  competency  test  on  the  skills 
level  test. 
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But  then  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  couldn't  use  that 
very  broadly,  that  it  might  tell  you  something  if  you  knew  all  the 
circumstances  about  one  group  of  people,  but  it  wouldn't  tell  you 
about  something  in  another  part  of  the  state  v/here  the  same  sort 
of  things  were  being  measured. 

They  worked  at  it  for  some  time,  trying  to  figure  out  how  you 
would  do  this.  You  started  out  saying,  show  uo  how  to  develop  this. 
And  this  is  their  business.  They  are  usually  trying  to  sell  you  the 
idea  that  there  is  nothing  they  can't  measure.  They  can  tell  you 
exactly  how  much  cream  cheese  there  is  on  the  moon.  We  have  no 
aoubt  about  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

But  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  couldn't  devise  a 
measure  for  us.  So  the  result  was  that  the  piesent  provision  says 
that  the  states— we  like  to  do  this,  when  we  can't  do  something  we 
say,  the  states  ought  to  come  up  with  some  method  of  being  able  to 
measure  it.  And  we  said,  we  will  even  permit  them  in  these  experi- 
ments, if  they  choose  to  do  so,  and  that's  because  we  have  nine 
states  already  doing  it,  to  use  it  as  a  factor  in  distributing  money. 

Now  that  s  going  to  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  who  in  this  state 
undertakes  to  figure  out  a  measuring  device  for  success. 

I'm  very  strongly  convinced  by  our  experience  with  JTPA  that 
the  wrong  thing  to  measure  is  job  placement.  It  is  not  yet  very  well 
TT^t^A^'  there  is  a  major  scandal  brewing  in  this  country  with 
JTPA  and  there  are  a  lot  of  business  councils  that  are  going  to  be 
badly  embarrassed.  The  Inspector  General  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment came  to  us  last  fall  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  came 
to  us  last  fall  and  they  have  a  number  of  problems.  But  one  of  the 
worse  ones  is  something  called  creaming.  And  they  discovered 
when  they  looked  at  JTPA  programs  that  the  kids  who  were  get- 
u  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  school  graduates  who  got  a  job  anyhow. 
And  they  weren't  placing  kids  who  without  training  in  JTPA 
would  fail  to  get  a  job.  They  were  placing  the  ones  that  the  employ- 
ers would  have  taken  on  the  basis  of  what  they  had  before  they 
came  to  JTPA. 

And  then  th^y  were  meeting  the  performance  standards,  because 
the  performance  standard  was,  how  many  have  you  placed.  Then 
what  you  have  is  a  standard  driving  your  policy.  And  the  standard 
says,  let  s  don  t  take  this  person  over  here,  he  has  got  a  limited 
bnglish  speaking  proficiency  and  that^s  not  going  to  make  him  a 
ver}  desirable  employee. 

And  let's  don't  take  this  one  over  here  because  he  has  got  an  ob- 
vious physical  handicap  and  that's  not  going  to  make  him  desira- 
ble. Let  s  take  this  nice  kid  here  v/\o  is  kind  of  wandering  around 
and  he  has  a  high  school  diploma,  he  doesn't  score  all  that  bad  and 
we  can  get  him  a  job  easy. 

And  that's  what  is  happening  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We 
dont  know  that  it  is  happening  in  Michigan  yet.  A  couple  of  us 
have  asked  to  have  sonie  looked  at  where  we  have  had  reports 
nom  people  involved. 

Another  problem  is  the  Dn-the-job  training  nonsense  that  goes  on 
where  we  discovered  th^t  the  average  time  it  takes  for  on-the-job 
training  to  train  a  dishwasher  in  JTPA  is  14  weeks. 

Now,  you  tC'll  me  what  you  can  teach  people  about  washing 
dishes  in  a  restaurant  in  14  weeks.  We  also  found  at  the  end  of  the 
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14  weeks  they  didn't  get  hired  by  the  restaurant;  the  restaurant 
nir^A  another  trainee  for  14  weeks. 

No^  that's  a  national  average  14  weeks.  That  means  that  some 
of  them  are  learning  that  trade,  a  dishwasher,  for  a  lot  longer 
period  of  time. 

For  a  custodian  it  is  something  like  21  weeks.  21  week^  national 
average.  Somebody  out  there  missed  the  whole  point  of  what  we 
were  trying  to  do. 

So  that's  before  the  committee,  looking  at  these  measuring  de- 
vices and  so  on.  And  we  are  not  going  to  encourage  people  to  play 
games  by  having  a  performance  measure  that  doesn't  measure  any- 
thing. 

Placement  and  on-the-job  training  position  with  somebody  who  is 
really  using  that  on-the-job  training  for  50  percent  subsidy,  that's 
better  than  a  sub-minimum  wage. 

That  doesn't  mean  anything.  But  nothing  in  the  performance 
standards  tells  you  whether  that's  going  on  or  not  until  you  send  a 
monitor  like  the  Inspector  General  or  the  GAO  out  to  see  what 
happens. 

Now,  I  met  rer  »ntly  with  Michigan  people  operating  JTPA  pro- 
grams in  the  county  and  they  gave  me  in  30  minutes  ways  in 
which  they  anticipated  these  problems  and  avoided  them.  And  they 
have  some  confidence  that  it  doesn't  happen  in  their  program  be- 
cause they  sat  down  and  thought  through  what  would  happen  if 
you  lost  s^ht  of  what  you  started  out  to  do,  and  they  prevented  it. 
That  hasn't  happened  around  the  coant»*y. 

And  the  sad  thing  is  that  JTPA  is  going  to  come  under  attack 
because  of  some  locale,  it's  predecessor  had  the  same  experience. 
When  mayors  started  to  use  JTPA's  predecessor  as  a  patronage 
tool,  and  county  commissioners  use  it  as  a  patronage  tool,  the 
public  lost  confidence.  They  said,  they're  not  training  anybody  for 
anything;  let's  get  rid  of  it. 

And  Congress  jumped  when  President  Reagan  said,  let's  get  rid 
of  it.  Democrats,  Republicans,  everybody  said,  yes,  we  can't  defend 
that  anymore.  CETA  was  dead.  It  died  because  public  confidence 
died.  JTPA  u  coming  along.  That  comes  to  the  other  almost  contra- 
dictory approach  in  your  supplemental  material  that  you  submit- 
ted. 

On  the  one  hand  you  say  we've  got  to  have  closer  coordination 
with  programs  like  JTPA  and  vocational  education.  And  then  on 
the  other  hand  you  warn  us  not  to  make  it  too  close. 

Now  what  ought  to  be  made  clear  is,  the  solution  that  the  com- 
mittee sought  takes  your  advice  both  ways.  It  creates  an  advisory 
commission  that  will  cr  rdinate  all  of  these  programs.  Not  operate 
the  programs,  only  coordinate  them  as  an  advisory  commission. 
There  will  still  be  a  state  JTPA  Board.  There  will  still  be  a  state 
vocational  education  Board.  There  will  still  be  a  State  Board  to 
deal  v  ith  occupational  training. 

But  the  state  is  going  to  be  required  to  have  an  advisory  council 
that  monitors  all  of  these  and  has  power  to  advise  them.  They  can't 
tell  them  what  to  do,  but  it  can  monitor  them  and  they  can  sure 
blow  the  whistle  if  they're  working  at  cross  purposes.  That's  all  it 
does. 
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And  it  neither  satisfies  those  people  who  think  that  all  the  job 
training  programc  are  so  much  alike  they  could  be  controlled  by 
one  group.  Nor  does  it  satisfy  those  who  are  on  the  other  side. 

But  it  does  one  important  thing  that  educators  have  been  asking 

imr^V^^  ^^^^^       "^^^^^  ^^^^  big  fights  we  had  on 

JTPA  was  trymg  to  get  more  than  a  nod  of  the  head  toward  the 
education  system  from  the  people  running  JTPA.  So  the  best  we 
were  able  to  end  up  with  is  language  that  you  really  ought  to  coop- 
erate with  the  schools.  And  we  were  very  much  concerned  that 
what  ^as  in  some  cases  happened  would  happen,  that  people  would 
rein'  t  vocational  education  outside  of  the  school  some  place.  And 
tha     A  happen  under  the  present  system;  there  is  no  way  to  stop 

This  coordinating  council  would  blow  the  whistle,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  in  a  state  like  this  if  the  state  JTPA  programs  started  to 
replicate  instead  of  using  the  school's  vocational  program.  Instead 
oi  senaing  the  person  to  your  vocational  program,  they  want  to 
build  a  whole  new  system— reinvent  the  wheel  and  then  build  a 
whole  new  factory  to  make  wheels  next  door.  That's  all  it  is  intend- 
ed to  do,  is  just  get  one  group  of  people  who  can  watch  what  is 
going  on  and  not  have  the  power,  of  course,  to  do  anything  except 
let  people  know  what  is  going  on. 

Do  you  have  anything  else? 

I  would  like  to  thau..  this  panel  and  get  on  to  the  next  panel.  We 
have  three  people:  Oretta  Todd,  Dean  of  Occupational  Studies  at 
Highland  Park  Community  College;  Sandra  Dupuis,  Vocational  Di- 
rector  of  Ionia  Public  Schools;  Mark  Greenbury,  Arrowsmith  Tool 
and  Die,  Southfield,  Michigan,  and  the  National  Machining  and 
Tooling  Association. 

Now,  will  each  of  you  starting  from  this  end  identify  yourself  to 
the  reporter  so  that  she  knows  when  you  speak  who  is  speaking. 

Ms.  Todd.  My  name  is  Oretta  Todd,  and  I  am  the  Occupational 
Dean  at  Hijrhland  Park  Community  College.  With  me  is  Mrs.  Mary 
™ander  who  is  the  High  School  Piincipal  in  our  school  district. 

Ms.  Alexander.  My  name  is  Mary  Alexander.  I'm  Principal  of 
H^hland  Park  Community  High  School.  And  I  do  not  carry  a  base- 
ball bat. 

IV/s.  Dupuis.  I'm  Sandra  Dupuis.  I  am  the  Vocational  Director  for 
lonir.  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Greenbury.  My  name  is  Ma^k  Greenbury.  I'm  the  President 
ot  Arrowsmith  Tool  and  Die.  And  with  me  is  Don  Nichelson,  the 
training  manager  from  the  National  Tooling  and  Machining  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Ford.  Without  objection  the  prepared  statements  that  you 
have  brought  with  you  v/ill  be  placed  in  th^  record  immsdiately 
preceding  the  comments  Ly  each  of  the  witnesbv.0  as  they  comment. 
And  you  will  consider  then  that  you  are  commenting  on  what  is 
already  in  the  record.  You  can  add  to  it,  supplement  it,  change  it 
any  way  you  think  it  will  make  the  record  say  what  you  want  to 
say  best. 

So  we  will  start  over  here  with  Ms.  Todd. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ORETTA  TODD,  DEAN  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  STUD- 
IES, HIGHLAND  PARK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE;  ACCOMPANIED 
BY:  MARY  ALEXANDER,  HIGHLAND  PARK  COMMUNITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

Ms.  Todd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Hayes,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  come  and  talk  to  you  and 
share  with  you  this  morning  our  perspectives  of  the  tech-prep 
grant  that  we  now  have. 

Mrs.  Lane  and  I  co-sponsored  the  tech-prep  grant.  We  are  from 
the  school  district  of  Highland  Park.  Highland  Park  is  a  K  through 
14  school  district. 

The  City  of  Highland  Park  is  surrounded  by  Detroit  and  is  con- 
tiguous with  Hamtramik.  Highland  Park  is  unique  and  may  in 
many  ways,  Mr.  Hayes,  refer  or  reflect  your  district.  We  are  95  per- 
cent black.  We  have  a  53  percent  high  school  dropout  rate.  And 
over  60  percent  of  our  citizens  are  on  some  form  of  public  welfare 
or  social  security.  So  that  we  support  H.R.  22  because  we  need  it. 

We  would  lik'  to  share  with  you  this  morning  some  of  our  vir 
about  our  current  tech-prep  program.  We  fer'  that  in  our  schov,* 
district  we  need  to  further  motivate  students  to  stay  in  school.  We 
are  not  happy  with  the  53  percent  dropout.  And  we  know  that  the 
tech-prep  grant  will  help  us  to  reduce  this  amount  of  drop  out. 

We  also  know  that  we  need  additional  skill  training.  Right  now 
our  tech-prep  grant  addresses  the  business  curriculum.  We  think 
that  with  the  H.R.  22  we  can  look  at  other  professional  groups  and 
turn  out  students  who  are  technicians  who  are  able  to  begin  to 
work  and  meet  the  employer's  requirement. 

In  our  community  we  have  a  group  of  employers  who  have  come 
to  us  and  say  that  v/e  will  work  with  you.  Therefore,  although  not 
here,  Mr.  Lee  co-sponsored  our  tech-prep  grant.  He  is  a  committed 
businessman  and  has  with  him  several  other  businessmen  who  are 
helping  to  design  our  curriculum  and  to  place  our  students.  More 
than  that*  hire  them  when  they  meet  their  demands. 

Our  program  allows  a  collaboration  among  educators  in  our  com- 
munity, the  community  college  staff,  the  secondary  school  staff,  the 
adult  education  population,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  K 
through  12,  the  businessmen  and  the  parents. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  greater  role  for  parents  in  a  tech-prep 
project.  We  expect  that  many  of  our  parents  can  come  in  and  help 
to  extend  the  role  of  the  counselor  and  of  the  teacher. 

At  the  community  college  level,  I  believe  that  we  will  get  stu- 
dents from  proposals  who  are  better  able  to  do  community  college 
work.  Right  now  we  spend  about  half  ot  our  time  with  mediation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  spend  this  amount  of  time  and  to  turn  out 
technicians  who  meet  the  demands  of  employers. 

Our  written  material  address  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  are 
doing  in  leadership,  and  I  won't  go  through  t  'se.  But  I  would  like 
now  to  turn  the  discussion  over  to  Mrs.  Alexander  who  is  a  high 
school  principal  and  will  address  the  counseling  and  the  curricu- 
lum aspects. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Oretta  Todd  follows:] 
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HIGHLAND  PARK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


TECH-P'^EP  PROGRAM 


The  Tech  Prep  Partnership  is  a  collaboration  between  the  systems  of 
secondary  education,  the  c  munity  college,  business/industry,  and 
coimiiinity  persons,  particularly  parents.  At  the  core  of  the  partnership 
are  youth  and  adult  students  who,  as  a  result  of  this  project,  will 
likely  enter  technical  career  fields  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the 
oast,  will  be  motivated  in  junior  high  school  to  make  early  decisions 
regarding  career  choices,  and  will  receive  skill  training  and 
experiences  in  business  areas  of  the  students'  pn  Terence.  Business 
careers  include  jobs  'or  management,  secretarial  positions,  marketing 
and  sales,  and  computer  programming;  these  opportunities  were  chosen 
because  they  are  in  demand  and  consti;:ute  areas  for  immediate  employment 
in  our  communi ty. 

The  Highland  Park  School  District  Proposal  links  ".he  middle  school 
curriculum  with  the  high  school  curriculum,  allowing  the  hiqh  school 
graduate  enter  the  community  college  with  more  skill.  Moreover,  the 
Tech  Prep  student  will  be  less  likely  to  drop  out  from  either  the  high 
school  or  community  college.  In  the  future.  Highland  Park  Cormunity 
College  will  spend  less  time  on  remediation  and  more  time  addressing  the 
intricate  skills  needed  to  ensure  job  stabMity  and  to  promote  upward 
mobil 1 ty. 

In  urban  commun'ties,  employers  are  seeking  workers  from  the 
cofrmunity  who  can  be  employed  with  the  ability  to  perform  middle 
management  tasks.    These  tasks  are  .Tiainly  supervisory  jobs,  and  they  are 
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beyond  entry-level  positions.  The  Highland  Park  cormiunity  is 
characteristic  of  so  many  urban  consnumties  where  tnere  are  many  blacks 
a  id  other  minorities.  The  need  to  upgrade  curriculum  is  pressing. 
Subject  matter  mus'  be  presented  in  more  realistic  ways  so  that  students 
can  become  more  competitive  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  work  place. 

The  average  student,  who  is  conmitted  neither  to  "college  prep"  nor 
"vocational-technical"  courses,  is  the  target  group  for  involvement  with 
the  Tech  Prep  curriculum.  In  large  measure,  these  students  are  in 
"gen2rar'  curricula;  presently,  they  are  putting  in  time  because  the  law 
requires  compulsory  education.  These  students  are  potential  problems 
because  they  leave  the  educational  system  with  the  least  amount  of  job 
skills  and  nearly  no  preparation  for  our  democratic  way  uf  life. 
Implementation  of  Tech  Prep  is  therefore  critical,  particularly  in  urban 
communities  where  there  is  a  mandate  to  update  educational  practices. 

The  Highland  Park  Tech  Prop  Program  las  three  primary  components: 
leadership,  counseling  and  guidance,  ind  curriculum  development.  While 
the  program  is  in  its  early  stages,  aspects  of  the  three  components 
fol low. 

LEADERSHIP 

Educational  structure  in  the  Hiyhland  Park  Tech  Prep  program  is 
determined  by  a  series  of  committees  which  are  as  follows:- 

Advisory  Comjnunity  leaders  who  provide  the  framework 

for  program  development.  They  set  the 
program  "tone"  and  help  to  explain 
educational  objectives  to  the  community. 
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Management  Team  Program   administrators    from   high  school, 

college,  and  adult  educational,  inc'Suding 
college  president,  school  superintendent, 
and  parents. 

Curriculum  Planning/Design     Includes  representation  from   high  school, 

college,  business,  and  parents,  Basic 
resporisibil  1  ty  is  to  study  and  develop 
meaningful,  realistic  curricula. 

Implementation  Chaired     jy    the   Tech   Prep  coordinator, 

committe'  includes  educators  who  work  with 
student  .  counselors,  parent,  teachers, 
and  Djsiness  representatives. 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


The  key  elements  are  as  follows: 

Student  Selection  Fifty  students  per   grade,    from   grades  7 

through  12,  and  will  be  based  on  the  wishes 
of  t^d  student,  parent,  teacher  or 
counselor. 

Critical  for  Highland  Park  students.  Will 
include  career  exploration  and 
self-awareness  principles, 

Apticom  Assessment  is  provided  and  will 
assist  in  placement. 

An  individual i zed  educational  development 
plan  (EDP)  will  be  prepared  for  each 
student  and  will  follow  the  student 
throughout  the  K-12  educational  program. 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPHFNT 


The  Curriculum/Planning  and  Design  Committee  will  build  on  the 
curriculum  that  is  now  used  in  the  high  school  business  program.  The 
design  will  be  updated  to  reflect  futuristic  concepts  of  the  business 
community. 


Career  Awareness 

Assessment 
Career  Planning 
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An  evaluation  model  will  be  implemented  to  assess  outcome  measures 
in  relation  to  grade  performances,  acquisition  of  skill  performances, 
job  placement,  and  program  completion.  Both  surranative  and  formative 
evaluation  measures  will  be  used. 

PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 


College  Participant 
Legal  Name: 
Address : 

Telephone: 

Contact  Person: 

Tech  Prep  Coordinator 


Highland  Park  Community  College 

Glendale  at  Third 

Highland  Park,  Michigan  48203 

(313)  252-0475 

Oretta  M.  Todd,  Ph.D.,  RN 

Carolyn  Ford,  Ph.D. 


Secondary  School  P^^-ticipant 
Legal  Name: 
AJdress: 


Telephone: 
Contact  Persons- 


Highland  Park  Community  High  School 

15900  Woodward  Avenue 
Highland  Park,  Michigan  48203 

(313)  252-0460 

Mary  Lane  Alexander 
High  School  Principal 

Glen  Holman,  Principal 
Adult/Continuing  Education 


Other  Agencies  Involved  in  This  Project 

Agency:.  Greyhound  Bus  Terminal 


Address: 
Contact  Person: 


130  West  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan  48207 

Granville  Lee,  President 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARY  ALEXANDER,  HIGHLAND  PARK 
COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Todd,  and  to  the  distinguished 
guests  this  morning. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  abi.  to  come  to  you  today  and  talk  a  little 
bit  about  our  tech-prep  project  at  Highland  Park  Community  Col- 
lege. 

I  feel  wery  strongly  about  this  project.  I  would  like  to  just  say 
before  I  get  into  a  couple  of  things,  I  was  a  vocational  director  for 
15  years.  And  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  serving  as  princi- 
pal of  a  high  school  with  1400  students.  And  I've  had  a— I  used  to 
complain  about  what  did  not  happen  from  the  general  education 
point  of  view.  Now  I'm  in  that  seat  and  it  is  a  different  picture. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
this  group  this  morning.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not  carry  a  baseball 
bat.  99  percent  of  our  students  at  Highland  Park  Community  High 
School  are  black.  Wp  have  a  large  dropout  rate.  We  ha"  .  a  number 
of  students  at  Highland  High  School  that  are  already  teenage  par- 
ents. Our  failure  rate  is  high. 

I  have  found  in  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  serving  as  princi- 
pal that  these  youngsters  are  very,  very  capable.  They  fail  because 
of  attendance.  Our  youngsters  do  not  attend  school.  And  that  is 
just  appalling  to  me. 

I  have  been  working  very  closely  with  Dr.  Todd  on  this  project  to 
see  if  we  can  get  our  youngsters  more  interested  in  school. 

In  dealing  with  this  project  we  have  found  with  our  parents  that 
so  many  of  them  are  15  -ears  older  than  their  students.  And  we 
find  that  there  is  a  lot  of  counseling  that  must  take  place  with 
those  parents,  because  they  too  are  having  some  problems  of  sort- 
ing out  their  goals  and  objectives  in  life. 

So  what  we  are  doing  in  this  project,  we  are  counseling  with  par- 
ents as  well  as  with  students  and  helping  them  to  define  their 
goals  and  objectives  in  a  project  like  tech-prep. 

The  youngsters  that  we  are  working  with  can  go  one  or  two 
ways.  They  can  go  in  the  dropout  bracket  or  they  can  become  good 
responsible  citizens. 

We  feel  that  tech-prep  will  help  us  with  this  particular  project, 
because  we  have  learned  now  that  our  youngsters  are  very  capable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  some  research  going  on  in  my  school 
right  now  among  my  teachers  to  prove  that  this  is  actually  our 
problem,  the  attendance  rate  is  causing  the  failure  rate  that  we 
have. 

We  are  also  revising  our  high  school  curriculum,  because  having 
been  a  vocational  director  I  know  too  well  that  many  vocational 
teachers  spend  too  much  time  on  teaching  the  academics.  What  we 
are  doing  with  our  curriculum,  we  are  reviblng  our  curriculum  will 
drive  the  academics  that  youngsters  need  to  get  into  vocational 
education  and  to  get  into  tech-prep.  Then  that  means  that  we're 
doing  that,  the  vocational  teacher  can  spend  more  time  on  develop- 
ing skills  rather  than  teaching  the  academics. 

To  give  you  an  example,  we  have  a  four  year  requirement  of 
English.  Well,  we  have  a  three  year  requirement  for  English.  It 
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takes  many  of  our  youngsters  forr  years  to  complete  a  three  year 
requirement  and  that  is  because  oi  their  attendance. 

But  with  the  move  that— the  ar  ja  that  we  are  moving  into,  cur- 
riculum involvement,  we  see  that  that's  gMng  to  make  a  big  differ- 
ence. 

We  are  also  addressing  the  problem  of  many  of  our  teen^^'o  par- 
ents with  getting  goals  and  saying  to  them/  wher  v  jot  into 
tech-prep  ^here  is  a  transition.  You  must  mnke  this  trans/ion  from 
high  school  into  the  junior  collegf^;  and  we  kuo'v/  that  they  do  have 
the  problems  of  finding  child  care.  So  what  we  are  doing  is  trying 
to  establish  some  child  r>Hre  for  those  youngster  so  t^-^at  when  they 
leave  the  hign  school  tl'^y  go  to  the  college.  There  is  child  care  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  go  to  work.  They  come  back  and  they  pick  up 
their  children. 

This  is  the  kind  of  project  that  we  are  trying  to  provide  for  those 
youngsters. 

We  also  have  found  with  our  children  that  ma»-  cf  them  need  to 
be  spoon  fed.  And  I  cant  say  that  too  strongly.  They  arc-  willing, 
they  want  to  do,  but  they  just  don't  know  what  to  do  to  find  infor- 
mation. 

So  what  we  are  having  to  do  with  many  of  them  is  spoon  feed 
them  and  give  them  thr  kind  of  information  that  they  need  in 
order  to  continue  this  process  in  tech-prep. 

We  are  very  excited  about  the  project.  We  think  that  it  is  going 
to  be— it's  going  to  help  us  in  a  lot  of  ways.  And  we  hope  that  we 
can  see  a  decrease  in  our  dropout  rate. 

I  would  like  to  say  lastly  that  in  this  particular  project  we  are 
going  to— we  are  dealing  with  our  seventh  grade  thr'>ugh  twelfth 
grade:  right  now  we're  really  zeroing  in  on  the  ninth  grade.  Our 
ninth  grade  students,  because  my  high  school  is  a  nine  through  12 
high  school. 

I  said  befo»-e,  I'm  really  excited  about  tech-prep  because  I 
think  it  can  do  for  these  student-s  and  parents  in  my  community 
the  kinC  of  thing  that  we  need  to  have  done.  We  havo  far  too  many 
people  getting  some  kind  of  assistance. 

And  I  really  and  truly  beHeve  this,  that  many  of  those  young- 
sters are  very  interestea  in  becoming  responsible,  independent  par- 
ents. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  alleging  me  this  testimony. 
Mr.  Ford.  Sandra  Dupuis. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDRA  DUPUIS,  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  OF 
IONIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Dupuis.  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Hayes  and  members  of  committee, 
thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  speak  bi^fore  you  today. 

Mr.  Hayes,  I've  b  m  in  Ionia  a  year  and  a  half  and  I  have  nut 
seen  that  sign  yet.  But  I  will  look  for  it. 

'J  '^ughter] 

Mr.  Hayes.  I'm  talking  30  years  ago. 

M.S.  Dupuis.  It's  probably  still  there.  I  .  ill  find  it  and  will  share 
with  you  the  name  of  the  restaurant  at  tha,.  point  in  time. 

My  name  is  Sandra  Dupuis  and  I'm  the  Vocational  Director  for 
Ionia  Public  Schools.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  development  of  a  totally  articulated  training 
system  which  has  been  informally  known  as  the  Montcalm/Ionia 
project.  And  we  now  have  a  real  nane  called  the  Heart'  ^nd's  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Otwell  have  both  left,  fo  I  can 
comfortably  say  that  it  is  the  best— will  be  the  best  articulated 
training  system  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  believe  it  is  probabl> 
going  to  be  the  only  articulated  ^raining  system  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Hagerty  identified  for  you  the  need  of  how  the  contract  was 
developed.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  in  addition  to  my 
written  testimony  about  the  kind  of  development  that  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  Heartland's  Institute  of  Technology.  The  support  for 
the  Carl  Perkins  Act  and  the  Tech-Prep  Education  Act  will  allow 
the  kind  of  development  we  are  doing  in  Ionia,  to  continue  in  Ionia. 
And  also  to  be  replicated  elsewhere  in  the  state  and  the  country. 

The  Heartland's  Institute  of  Technology  will  address  the  follow- 
ing major  needs  of  the  region.  We  have  an  increased  need  in  busi- 
ness/industr}'  fcr  technically  literate  workers  both  in  specific  skilb 
and  in  technological  systems. 

As  Dr.  Hagerty  identified,  most  of  our  employers  are  250  employ- 
ees or  under.  We  are  a  rural  region.  Workers  are  not  skill-specific 
in  industry.  Training  skill-specific  worker^  in  the  educational 
system,  whether  it  be  in  the  seco.  idary  levei  or  the  posttsecondary 
level  would  be  a  disservice  to  those  workers. 

There  is  a  need  in  Ionia  and  Montcalm  area  to  provide  facilities 
that  will  do  a  multitude  of  things  with  no  duplication  of  what  are 
very  limited  resources.  The  facilities  need  to  be  able  to  train  high 
school  students  from  throughout  Ionia  County. 

Those  same  facilities  must  be  able  to  '.rain  college  students  who 
have  a  need  for  advanced  technological  tr-^ining. 

We  have  adult  workers  in  the  community  who  are  in  need  of  re- 
training to  meet  the  nev/  technology  that  is  surfacii^g. 

And  we  have  a  significant  number  of  unemployed  adults,  both 
young  unemployed  adults  and  not  so  young  unemployed  adults  who 
have  need  of  initial  tiaining  that  includes  basic  skilled  training. 

We  also  have  a  need  to  provide  another  focus  in  the  high  school 
system.  The  current  high  school  system  in  Ionia  County  focuses  on 
the  four  year  baccalaureu'e  prep  student.  Counselors,  administra- 
tors, and  teachers  get  their  strokes  from  how  m-any  students  enter 
four  year  college  systems. 

We  need  t^  mtroduce  technology  early  and  often;  and  systemat' 
cally  provide  student  experiences  for  technology  exploration  and 
tecnnology  awareness. 

Most  importantly,  to  deliver  all  of  these  things  we  need  to  rede- 
fine the  means  of  delivery  of  the  basic  subjects  within  our  public 
schools.  Those  basic  subjects  including  Eiiflish,  math,  language, 
arts,  and  other  elective  program  areas. 

This  redefinition  will  include  application  of  basic  skills,  begin- 
ning in  the  seventh  grade  level  for  the  students  who  do  not  respond 
well  to  a  theoretical  approach  to  basic  skills. 

We  need  to  teach  students  team  oriented  problem-solving.  They 
will  meet  that  need  when  they  become  workers;  they  don't  know 
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how  to  do  it.  We  need  to  assist  them  in  providing  that  skilled  train- 
ing. 

All  of  our  students,  whether  they  be  college  prep  for  a  four  year 
baccalaureate  or  noncollege  prep  need  to  be  able  to  use  and  under- 
stand basic  technology. 

The  combination  of  these  will  create  a  system  which  will  incorpo- 
rate technological  exploration  in  all  basic  skill  areas. 

The  result  of  all  of  th^se  kinds  of  needs  and  addressing  them  in 
an  appropriate  fashion  will  do  a  number  of  basic  things  including 
decreasing  the  dropout  rate,  and  increasing  the  number  of  students 
who  seek  advanced  technological  training. 

The  Heartland's  Institute  of  Technology  combines  in  one  facility 
a  comprehensive  high  school,  an  area  of  vocational-technical 
center,  a  Montcalm  Community  College  off-campus  site,  and  a  busi- 
ness/industry resource  center. 

The  facility  is  on'y  one  part  of  what  we  have  accomplished.  But 
without  the  facility  I  doubt  if  the  rest  of  the  development  would 
have  taken  place.  The  rest  of  that  development  includes  an  admin- 
istrative articulation  agreement  between  all  of  the  educational  en- 
tities in  both  counties. 

We  have  the  establishment  cf  a  standing  Articulation  Advisory 
Committee  representative  of  each  of  the  educational  fashions. 

We  have  the  development  of  14  program  articulation  teams  made 
up  of  secondary  instructional  staff,  postsecondary  instructional 
staff,  and  business/ industry  community  representatives.  Those  ar- 
ticulation teams  have  designed  curriculum  from  where  the  student 
enters,  regardless  of  whether  that  be  as  iunior  in  high  school  or  as 
a  Bb  year  old  adult  in  need  of  retraining,  the  curriculum  will  pick 
up  the  student's  point  of  origin  and  take  that  individual  through  a 
certificate  program  or  an  associate  degree  program  at  the  commu- 
nity college. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  curriculum  is  that  in  addition  to  skill- 
specific  training  we  are  including  cluster  oriented  training  and  the 
skill  and  attitude  training  needed  to  become  a  worker. 

Our  labs  face  for  the  new  facilities  and  equipment  which  will  be 
included  in  the  new  facilities  has  been  a  joint  participation  effort 
in  the  program  articulation  team  layout.  This  team  has  air  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  credit  that  students  will  be  granted  for  com- 
pleting the  training  on  the  secondary  level,  so  there  will  be  no  du- 
plication of  training  for  their  entry  into  the  postsecondary  situa- 
tion. 

Student  evaluation  procedures  and  competency  procedures  have 
also  been  jointly  developed.  All  individual  programs  liave  estab- 
lished program  level  articulation  agreement,  so  that  we  do  not  ex- 
perience the  siturtion  that  the  superintendents  all  agree  but  none 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  know  what's  goiiig  on. 

This  curriculum  effort  has  been  accomplished  in  all  14  of  our 
program  areas. 

Second  and  the  equally  significant  part  of  the  development  has 
^^aiten  place  within  Ionia  public  schools.  Ionia  Public  Schools  Board 
of  Education,  Administrative  staff  and  teachiiig  staff  recognize  that 
students  not  in  baccalaureate  preparation  programs  often  leave 
high  school  with  no  focus  and  no  direction  for  what  they're  go'uig 
to  do.  These  are  called  general  ed  or  gene^  ai  study  students. 
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We  further  recognize  that  students  with  no  focus  on  high  -"chool 
are  apted  to  drop  out.  Students  who  have  a  target,  a  direction  in 
high  school  are  more  prone  to  completing  that  target  or  direction. 

We  also  recognize  that  technology  awareness,  exploration  and 
training  is  a  long-term  activity.  It  must  be  incorporated  in  the 
many  component^  of  the  system.  That  focus  can  provide  an  excit- 
ing focus  for  mai_y  students  and  encourage  their  continuation  in 
the  educational  system. 

Ionia  public  schools  committed  to  developing  a  program  which 
will  prepare  students  for  entering  into  the  Heartland's  Institute  of 
Technology.  Thi'^  program  has  been  terms  the  Technical  Focus  Pro- 
gram. It  will  eventually  replace  general  eiucaticn  and  those  stu- 
dents will  leave  Ionia  High  School  w'th  a  general  education  diplo- 
ma. 

It  is  designed  for  all  students  who  are  participatory  in  the  gener- 
al ed  and  in  the  vocational  education  program.  The  purpose  for 
that  inclusion  of  both  populations  is  that  15,  16,  17  sometimes  36, 
37  and  3S  year  old  don't  know  what  they're  going  to  do  when  they 
grow  up.  Focusing  them  and  on^  serving  students  with  a  specific 
prograin  direction,  1  feel,  is  a  se  ■  mistake.  We  have  to  prepare 
students  to  make  choices,  to  be  .  :s,  and  then  to  accomplish 
the  skills  in  order  to  have  that. 

The  technical  focus  program  will  beg*.  the  Middle  School  with 
an  intensive  technical  exploration  and  education  program.  It  will 
include  four  years  of  high  school  programming.  That  includes  the 
industrial  arts,  and  the  consumer  home  economics  program,  and 
has  a  redesign  of  basic  academic  areas  into  technical  focus  math, 
technical  focus  science,  and  technical  focus  language  arts.  We  have 
a  four  year  plan  integration  and  half  of  that  will  be  acc  \plished 
with  offerings  and  targeted  instruction  beginning  next  sc  ^^ol  year. 

On  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  level  the  students  will  begin 
their  technical  skill  development  and  their  worker  related  skill 
training.  13th  and  14th  grade  level  which  will  be  the  advanced  skill 
training  will  take  place  for  the  students  through  the  Montcalm 
Community  College  and  other  community  college  articulation 
agreement. 

I  urge  your  consideiation  to  continue  the  kind  of  funding  that 
allows  for  this  kind  of  creative  programming  to  go  on.  The  instruc- 
tional business/industry  community  and  legislative  support  have 
created  the  perfect  environment  for  the  growth  of  this  new  system. 

Furtb'^r,  I  urge  your  consideration  to  support  technical  explora- 
tion and  education  programs  in  your  funding  considerations.  With- 
out the  strong  Middle  School,  early  high  school  base  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  take  a  junior  or  a  senior  and  catch  them  up  and  get  them 
ready  in  two  years  for  a  postsecondary  technician  level  training. 

The  critical  need  is  to  include  the  technical  skill  explo.  ion  and 
training  at  the  secondary  level,  so  that  when  we  provide  a  product 
our  student  to  the  postsecondary  institution,  that  student  is  ready 
for  advanced  technological  training. 

We  have  a  need  for  the  support  to  upgrade  existing  instructional 
staff.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  excellent  instructors.  Have  excel- 
lent educational  backgrounds,  and  are  as  unaware  of  technological 
changes  as  the  students  they  are  attempting  to  teach. 
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We  need  additional  financial  support  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  system-wide  technical  focus  and  technical  preparation  pro- 
gramming. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sandra  Dupuis  follows:] 
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Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  my  honor  to  appear 
before  you  and  share  with  ycu  my  views  regarding  the  Tech-Prep  Education 
act  and  the  delivery  of  vocational  technical  training  to  youth  and  adults  in 
l/i  chigan 

l/iy  name  is  Sandra  Dupuis  and  I  am  the  vocational  director  for  Ionia  Public 
Schools    For  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  an  articulated  technical  training  system  which  has  been 
informally  known  as  the  lonia/Montcalm  project,     Dr  Robert  Hagerty. 
Superintendent  of  Ionia  Public  Schools  has  provided  you  information  on  the 
background  of  the  project,  the  sources  of  the  need  for  the  development, 
and  tne  components  included.     He  also  identified  for  you  t.ie  support  which 
was  received  on  this  p-^  ect  from  the  Michigan  Department  of  'Education 
through  the  Carl  Perkins  Act. 

t  would  like  to  add  to  his  comments  with  a  description  of  the  development 
of  the  Heartlands  Institute  of  Technology,^  and  the  component  patts  of  tnis 
educational  system.    My  role  with  this  project  began  a  little  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  The  challenge  provided  to  me  by  Ionia  Public  Schools  (the 
operator  of  the  facility),  the  county  vocational-technical  education 
consortium  (the  fiscal  agent)  and  Montcal  n  Community  College  was  to 
coordinate  and  facilitate  the  development  of: 

*A  facility  which  would  be  equipped  to  provide  technical  training 
to  high  schc  \  students,  community  college  students,  current 
business/industry  employees  in  need  of  upgrading  or  retraining,  and 
the  unemployed  of  the  region. 

*Curriculum  based  on  the  premise  that  students  who  begin 
technical  training  at  the  high  school  level  should  be  able  to 
articulate  to  advanced  training  at  a  community  college  level  v/ith 
minimal  duplication  and  receiving  appropriate  credit  for  their 
accomplishments. 

*LocaI  and  regional  business/industry  support  and  involvement 
in  planning,  evaluating  promoting  and  cesigning  all  programs. 

The  development  of  the  Heartlands  Institute  of  Technology  encompasses 
four  major  directionpl  emphases. 

Facility:    A  new  fac.lity  is  currently  under  construction,  a'ld  will  open  in 
the  fall  of  1989    Located  within  a  comprehensive  high  school  comp!e;x,  the 
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facility  will  house  a  vocational-technical  area  winter  and  a  Montcalm 
Community  College  (MCC)  off-campus  site.    All  vocational-technical 
laboratories,  classrooms  and  equipment  have  been  jointly  planned  between 
the  regional  business/industry  community,  loma  Public  Schools,  the 
vocationai-techncal  education  consortium  and  Montcalm  Community 
College  to  assure  continuity  in  training  opportunities  and  maximum 
potential  for  use  of  the  facility  for  all  levels  of  technical  training. 

The  Technical  Preparation  programs  included  in  the  Heart'ands 
articulation  system  are: 

'Trade/Industrial;    Autc  Technology,  Diesel  Mechanics, 

Computer  Aided  Drafting,  Machine  Tool,  Industrial  Electronics, 

and  Plastics  Technology 
'Health/Human  Serviceii,  Health  Occupations,  Dental  Assisting, 

Child  Care  and  Gu'dance,  and  Food  Production  and  Service 
'Business,^  Office  Technology,  Data  Programming,  Computerized 

Accounting,  and  Viarketing/Dislribution 

In  some  program  areas,  faculty  is  currently  on  staff  for  both  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  program    Curriculum  development  activities 
have  been  joint  efforts  within  each  program  area,   ^-'astics  techro'ogy  li,  a 
new  program  area,  giving  the  advantage  of  initi  1  development  within  the 
technical  focus  and  articulat-on  framework.    As  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
leadership  ■'^am  activities,  a    minimum  of  three  full  staff  setings 
(se^^ondaiy  and  posiseconcary)  nave  been  and  win  oe  neia  annually.   In  each 
program  area,  curriculum  has  been  developed  which  is  task  based,  job  title 
specific  and  non-duplicative  between  the  high  school  and  community 
college  levels 

The  most  critical  developmental  component  in  tne  curriculum  process 
hinged  on  the  belief  that  neither  existing  system  (secondary  or 
postsecondary)  was  to  provide  the  pivot  upon  which  the  other  system 
would  revolve     The  instructional  staff  worked  beyond  traditional 
suspicions  to  develop  a  tr  'y  articulated  process-oriented  curriculum. 
Neither  system  amended  to  'fit"  the  other.    The  outcome  is  programs 
designed  t^  take  student  trainees  from  their  point  of  ongm  (in  relatior.  to 
skills  and  altitudes  they  bring  to  the  training  situation)  through 
increasingly  sophisticated  levels  of  training  up  to  and  including  an 
Associate  Degree. 
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The  establishment  of  joint  secondary/postsecondary  curriculum  teams, 
with  business/industry  advrsory  committee  involvement  have 
accomplished  the  foMowing  in  each  program  area: 

1.  Reviewed  existing  cu.riculum,    define  careei  ladders,  job  titles 
and  related  lasks,  and   evaluate  curriculum  consistency  and  overlap. 

2.  Agreed  upon  program,  course  and  curriculum  revision  needed  to 
end  duplication  of  training  and  establish  smooth  skill-onented 
transition  from  secondary  to  postcecondary  level. 

3.  Recommended  amount  of  Montcalm  Community  College  credit  to 
be  granted  (i.e.  curriculum  comparison  between  secondary  training 
and  current  course  offerings  rt  postsecondary), 

4.  Established  common  evaluation  procedures  and  student  record 
keeping  systems. 

5.  Developed  program  level  articulation  agreements. 

The  following  leadership  activities  set  the  stage  for  the  facilities  and 
curriculum  development: 

1.  Development  and  approval  of  a  consortium  agreement  defining 
management  and  operational  issues  governing  the  area  vocational- 
technical  center.   This  agreement  was  approved  by  all  local  public 
boards  of  education  and  the  community  college  board   in  fall,  1987. 
The  agreement  includes  the  establishment  of  a  governing  board  made 
up  of  superintendents  of  each  local  educational  agency,  ISO 
Guperinterideni,  and  inuuuttS  the  president  of  Montcalm  Community 
College. 

2.  The  identification  of  a  formal  administrative  level  articulation 
team  made  up  of  representatives  of  Montcalm  Community  College, 
Ionia  Public  Schools  and  Ionia  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Consortium. 

3.  The  development  and  approval  of  ai^  Articulation  Agreement  between 
Montcalm  Community  College,  Ionia  Public  Schools,  and  the  Ionia 
County  Area  Vocational-Technical  Con.<;ortium.   This  agreement  was 
approved  in  spring,  1988. 

4.  The  establishment  of  joint  secondary/postsecondary 
business/Industry  advisory  committee  for  each  clustered  program 
area. 
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5.  The  development  of  secondary/postsecondary  curriculum  teams 
made  up  of  staff  from  existing  programs. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  Technology  Education  Task  Force  comprised 
of  representatives  from  junior  high  and  high  school  industrial  arts 
teachers,  counselors,  science  teachers,  and  administrators. 

These  accomplishments  define  the  activities  which  invoived  the  secondary 
and  post  secondary  vocational  technical  staff.   The  uniqueness  of  the 
Heartlands  systems  goes  beyond  an  extensive  articulation  of  facilities  and 
curriculum.    The  long-term  development  involves  the  full  public  school 
system  beginning  at  elementary  and  niiddle  school  with  technical 
exploration  and  education  and  Including  the  high  school  genera!  programs. 

Ai:  of  the  development  is  predicated  on  the   belief  that  trainees 
(students)  must  be  the  primary  focus  of  all  education  systems  and  that 
the  purpose  for  technical  training  is  to  prepare  individuals  to  become  a 
productive  member  of  a  constantly  changing  society.   Secondly,  that  the 
educational  systems  themselves  must  modify  and  amend  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  trainee  within  the  parameters  o>  today's  societal  needs. 
The  importance  of  the  kind  of  support  which  Is  proposed  in  the  Tech  Prep 
Education  Act  .s  in  the  acknowledgement  that  non-traditional  approaches 
are  necessa  y  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  population  of  students  and 
to  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  adjust  9xlsting  educational 
systems  to  address  their  needs.  As  stated  by  Gary  D.  Hawks  o?  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Education  as  a  part  of  his  presentation  to  the 
Continuity  of  Learning  Conference  in  spring  of  1988,  "It  is  hoped  that  if 
people  can  begin  to  see  the  educational  system  as  a  single  entity  through 
which  people  move,  they  may  begin  to  behave  as  if  all  of  education  were 
related."    this  relating  of  one  "level"  of  education  to  another  eliminates 
boundaries  between  institutions,  departnnents,  and  grade-ievels,  and 
creates  a  student-based  system  which  will  direct   program  development 
toward  common  goals. 

The  Heartlands  Institute  of  Technology  progn^ms  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  all  students  need  to  have  a  focused  educational  plan  for  their  high 
school  years  which  is  based  on  valid  a  sessment  of  interest,  aptitude  and 
resources.   The  target  population  for  our  programs  and  services  are  thoss 
students  who  are  currently  described  as  general  education  or  vocational 
education  students    In  Ionia  High  School  27%  of  the  1988  high  school 
graduates  enrolled  in  a  two  or  four  year  college  this  fall.   19%  of  the 
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remaining  students  had  participated  in  vocational-technical  training 
during  high  school,    ihe  remaining  students  -  about  54%  of  the  graduating 
class  -  left  high  school  inadequately  or  unprepared  to  enter  the  workforce 
These  data  do  not  begin  to  address  the  drop-outs,  the  alternative 
education  or  adult  education  students. 

As  a  response  to  the  need  iOr  system-wide  modification  to  better  prepare 
students  for  life  after  high-school,  public  schools  have  committed  to  the 
reduction  and  hopeful  elimination  of  the  general  studies  program  in  favor 
of  a  technical  focus  academic  program  for  the  students  who  are  not 
headed  for  a  four-year  baccalaureate  program.  This  program  ir.oludes  the 
concentration  of  technical  focus  mathematics  and  science  training,  which 
takes  the  place  of  general  or  basic  math  and  science,  and  precedes 
technical  training.   These  courses  are  developed  jointly  between  technical 
and  general  educations  instructions  and   meet  graduation  requirements  in 
each  area  as  well  as  addressing  preparatory  training  necessary  before 
entering  technical  training. 

The  combination  of  these  courses  will  prepare  individuals  for  entry  in  the 
work  force  and  provide  each  graduate  with  an  e^dvanceti  training  plan 
which,  in  most  cases,  includes  a  community  college  program.  Heartlands 
students  will  have  a  fully  articu'ated  path  established  which  will  include 
opportunity  for  job  placement,  advanced  placement  at  Montcalm 
Community  College  and  plans  for  further  training  if  appropriate. 

It  is  imperative  to  include  the  academic  skills,  technological  awareness, 
occupaiional  exploration  and  planning,  and  technical  skill  training  in  th.3 
program  design.   In  the  Ionia  area,  resources  are  too  dear  to  consider 
limiting  the  technical  focus  program  to  only  those  students  who  can 
clearly  define  their  goal  as  being  a  community  college  program.    It  is  our 
belief  that  students  who  have  a  strong  focus  for  their  education  will  more 
often  than  not  finish  high  school  and  continue  on  to  a  higher  level  of 
training  than  they  wou'd  have  in  the  general  studies  program.  Legislative 
support  for  the  inclusion  'of  these  components  within  a  secondary 
vocational-technical  training  progrm  will  enhance  students  abilities  to 
choose  appropriate  post-high  school  training  and  educational 
opportunities.   The  traditional  approach  to  education  is  commented  upon 
by  Albert  Shanker,  ^nisident  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  in  an 
article  for  the  New  York  Times  (October  30,  1988).   He  states  "we  are 
educating  and  training  a  large  segment  of  our  population  with  a  traditional 
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approach  that  does  not  work  well  for  them,  and  when  they  are  not 
successful,  we  give  them  more  of  the  same  old  thing."  He  goes  on  to 
identify  that  successful  programs  for  many  students  taught  "basic  along 
with  vocational  skills.    The  difference  was  that  basic  skills  were  taught 
in  a  'hands-on'  way,  in  the  context  of  real  tasks  and  materials". 

Mr.  Shanker's  views  express  very  succinctly  the  approach  which  will  be 
used  for  technical  focus  students  in  Ionia.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  technical  focus  sc'ence  and  mathematics  courses  which  will 
eventually  replace  general  math  and  science  courses.   These  nev/  offerings 
will  provide  instruction  in  a  hands-on  approach  and  concentrate  on  the 
application  of  the  math  and  science  principles  which  have  been  identified 
as  critical  to  success  in  technical  training.    Each  enrolled  student  will 
participate  in  technical  focus  math  and  science  classes  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  courses  required  for  graduation.    The  vocations*' 
technical  training  will  begin  at  either  the  11th  or  12th  grade  and  each 
student  will  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  community  college  for  advanced 
technical  training. 

The  delivery  of  educational  programs  and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  populations  must  be  as  flexible  and  goal  oriented  as  our  workforce  has 
had  to  become  to  remain  competitive  in  the  world  market-place. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Tech  Prep  Education  Act.   Financial  support  will 
assist  districts  like  Ionia  to  risk  building  a  new  educational  approach 
which  will  serve  local  need.   I  underscore  the  importance  of  the 
mtroduction  of  technological  concepts  as  an  integrated  component  of  the 
traditional  high  school  offerings,  and  of  providing  initial  training  while 
students  are  in  the  high  school  program.   !  encourage  financial  support  for 
districts  who  are  demonstrating  system-wide  analysis  and  development 
to  address  technology  training  coupled  with  preparation  for  advanced 
training  and  life-long  learning. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  ' 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mark  Greenbury. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARK  GREENBURY,  ARROWSMITH  TOOL  AND 
DIE,  SOUTHFIELD,  MICHIGAN,  AND  THE  NATIONAL  TOOLING 
AND  MACHINING  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY:  DON  NI- 
CHELSON,  TRAINING  MANAGER,  NATIONAL  TOOLING  AND  MA- 
CHINING  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Greenbury.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  for  allowing  me  to  present  the  National  Tooling  and 
Machining  Association's  views  and  express  our  support  for  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act,  inter-relation  to 
the  Tech-Prep  Act. 

We  believe  that  support  for  update  and  improved  vocational  edu- 
cation is  criticd  to  both  our  industry  and  our  country. 

I  am  President  of  Arrowsmith  Tool  and  Die  in  Southfield,  We  are 
a  small  family-owned  company  that  was  founded  by  my  grandfa- 
ther and  eight  other  former  Ford  trade  school  people  in  1942.  Our 
company  and  the  company's  experience  are  typical  to  the  small 
contract  machining,  tool  and  die  and  mold  companies  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  75  employees.  However,  the  average  is  23  employees. 

But  I  wou^d  like  to  point  out  that  during  the  period  from  1976  to 
1986  small  manufacturing  grew  by  1,4  million  employees.  Wc  are 
providing  jobs  for  American  workers.  But  we  are  frustrated  by  the 
critical  shortage  of  skilled  trades  people.  The  abandonment  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  by  large  corporations  and  the  perception  of 
blv  collar  jobs  is  the  last  resort  for  graduating  high  school  seniors. 

At  Arrowsmith  we  have  been  training  apprentices  since  1952.  We 
are  one  of  the  few  local  contract  companies  still  registered  with  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

The  tool  and  die  apprenticeship  is  a  four  year  program  that  in- 
cludes two  years  of  college  related  course  work.  Today's  training 
requires  computer  technology  to  run  a  sophisticated  machine  tools 
that  cut  the  steel  and  shape  the  dies.  So  many  large  companies  no 
longer  offer  this  type  of  training. 

We  often  lose  our  graduate  apprentices  to  the  higher  hourly 
rates  of  the  big  30  companies  and  their  supplier  stamping  compa- 
nies. 

There  is  such  a  shortage  of  skilled  trades  people  in  this  country 
today  that  we  have  had  to  go  overseas  to  hire  die-makers.  A  few 
years  Lgo  we  went  to  England  to  recruit  skilled  trades  people. 

For  a  company  like  ours  that  is  willing  to  train  this  should  not 
be  necessary  in  this  day  and  age  when  the  emphasis  is  on  helping 
displaced,  workers  retrain  for  new  jobs.  And  we  are  not  talking 
about  minimum  wage  jobs  either.  Our  average  hourly  worker  at 
Arrowsmith  Tool  and  Die  makes  over  $40,000  a  year. 

We  seem  to  have  a  three-part  problem  with  vocational-technical 
education  in  the  United  States.  First,  we  have  a  perception  prob- 
lem. In  Germany,  die-making  is  an  honorable  trade.  American 
youth  perceive  die-makers  as  factory  rates. 

Secondly,  vocational  education  '  ''^^reasing  rather  than  increas- 
ing in  popularity,  probably  due  to  t.ie  upper  mentioned  perception. 
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I  have  been  serving  on  the  Related  Trades  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Farmington  Schools.  But  the  vocational  program  in  Farm- 
ington  has  been  cut  back  for  lack  of  participation. 

The  third  part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the  lack  of  funding  to 
update  vocational  training  and  to  meet  the  high  tech  requirements 
of  industry  today.  Increasing  funding  will  be  an  important  step  in 
solving  all  the  parts  of  this  problem.  For  the  computer  machine 
technologist  of  today  is  the  die-maker  of  yesterday.  The  electronic 
factory  of  the  future  is  here  today. 

And  if  our  youth  could  be  excited  and  properly  trained  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rebirth  of  American  industry  we  would  be  second  to  no 
one  in  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Mike  Palmerson  as  an  example.  Mike 
graduated  from  Michigan  State  University  with  a  degree  in  hotel 
and  restaurant  management.  He  had  no  trouble  finding  employ- 
ment and  was  soon  at  the  management  level.  When  Mike  discov- 
ered that  despite  the  glamor  he  really  did  not  like  the  work  nor 
the  hours  in  the  hotel  business. 

He  came  to  work  at  Arrowsmith  and  specialized  in  our  computer 
J?jachine  tools.  He  is  now  completing  a  masters  degree  in  CAD/ 
CAM,  computer  aided  design  and  computer  aided  manufacturing  at 
Eastern  Michigan  University. 

Mike  is  running  our  small  CNC  machine  section  and  our  measur- 
ing machine.  He  finds  the  work  stimulating,  challenging,  and  satis- 
fying. 

We  need  more  people  like  Mike  in  the  industry  today.  We  need 
to  offer  the  educational  programs  to  give  an  intelligent  youth  an 
alternative  to  low  paying  white  collar  jobs.  To  reach  and  excite  mi- 
nority youth  about  the  opportunities  available  to  them  to  earn 
Sood  money  in  a  skilled  trades,  and  to  work  with  industry  to  assure 
that  these  programs  will  train  where  there  are  shortages  in  train- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  high  tech  businesses. 

We  all  know  that  American  industry  has  eroded  over  the  last 
decade.  We  now  perceive— many  now  perceive  that  the  United 
States  IS  a  service  society  How  can  one  of  the  grc^at  powers  in  the 
world  today  be  content  to  be  a  service  society. 

What  will  happen  if  we  have  to  field  an  army,  defend  our  shores 
or  our  allies  or  forcibly  maintain  peace. 

^ar  work  at  Arrowsmith  is  not  strictly  automotive  related.  We 
^xe  working  on  the  new  C-17  transport  for  the  Air  Forcj,  also. 

Presently  one  of  our  milling  machines  needs  new  bearings.  We 
cannot  buy  these  bearings  in  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  have 
been  so  competitive  in  the  bearing  market  that  many  of  the  bear- 
ing companies  m  the  United  States  have  gone  out  of  business.  And 
the  Japanese  have  told  us  there  is  a  six  month  delay  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  new  spindle  bearings  for  our  machine. 

Now  when  all  my  machines  sits  idle  who  do  you  think  is  compet- 
ing for  our  work.  And  what  if  this  n^achine  were  essential  to  the 
work  on  the  C-17  program.  Could  we  wait  for  the  Japanese  to  deliv- 
er the  bearings  before  we  transport  our  troops  to  the  areas  cf  con- 
flict. 

American  industry  can  be  strong  again,  but  it  will  never  again 
be  the  haven  for  the  unskilled,  uneducated  workers  that  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  Century. 
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In  this  book,  The  Japanese  School  Lessons  for  Industrial  Amer- 
ica, Benjamin  BuPoinsal  said,  quote:  "Few  Americans  yet  recognize 
fully  that  we  are  competing  not  only  with  the  Japanese  factory  but 
with  the  Japanese  school  as  well,^^  unquote. 

While  wealthy  Toyota  has  its  own  Toyota  technical  high  school 
small  and  medium  size  firms  rely  on  vocational  training  tracks  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  in  which,  according  to  the  March 
31st  Wall  Street  Journal,  enroll  about  30  percent  of  the  high  school 
students  in  Japan.  Itabohista  Vocational  Training  Center  in  north- 
ern Tokyo  tore  down  its  old  building,  eliminated  its  antiquated 
classes  and  now  in  a  new  facility  offers  computer  programming, 
microprocessing,  and  computer  design. 

The  focus  is  on  teaching  skills  that  will  enable  students  to  move 
right  into  jobs  in  small  and  medium  size  companies. 

We  must  demand  educational  competency  of  our  high  school 
graduates  because,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor  study,  by 
the  year  1990,  next  year,  three  out  of  four  jobs  will  require  some 
education  or  technical  training  after  high  school. 

Public  education  consumes  nearly  seven  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  But  it  is  too  often  not  meeting  the  needs  of  either 
today^s  youth  or  today's  businesses.  And  business  itself  is  not 
blameless.  Businesses  fail  to  cooperate  with  eoucation  to  improve 
our  schools  and  to  meet  these  needs.  Counselors  must  be  trained  to 
present  vocational  education  as  a  desirable  alternative  to  college 
preparatory  classes  in  high  school  and  to  guide  high  school  gradu- 
ates into  post-high  school  vocational  training  programs. 

Community  colleges  and  businesses  must  work  together  to  offer 
education  not  just  for  today,  but  also  for  tomorrow. 

The  National  Tooling  and  Machining  Association  has  embraced 
the  two  plus  two  concept  that  is  set  forth  in  the  Tech-Prep  Act, 
H.R.  22  and  we  offer  two  recommendations  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Act. 

We  believe  that  the  eligibility  for  competitive  tech-prep  grants 
should  be  tied  to  occupational  areas  or  trades  that  suffer  demon- 
strable shortages     skilled  labor. 

We  also  believe  that  the  language  should  be  strenr^chened  to 
assure  that  the  grant  recipients  must  perform  prescribed  in-service 
activities  for  counselors  to  rectify  the  current  emphasis  on  college 
found  youth  and  the  corresponding  under-emphasis  on  high  tech- 
vocational  training. 

We  believe  that  the  money  invested  in  vocational  education 
under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  wiu  be  returned  100-fold.  The  train- 
ing provided  will  transforms  those  whose  unemployment  would 
make  them  the  takers— excuse  me,  middle  income  taxpayers.  This 
would  be  a  100  percent  turnaround. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can  afford  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. We  can't  afford  not  to  support  it. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Tooling  Association  and  Arrowsmiih  Tool  and  Die.  If 
there's  any  technical  questions  I  would  be  happ>  to  answer  them. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mark  Greenbury  follows:] 
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National  Tboling  &  Machining  Association 


F  R  e  C  1  S  1  O  N 


WHAT  IB  WTMA  MXDK  097 


Most  shop  owners  in  the  industrial  communities  in  the  United 
States  know  JJHfi  we  are.    Most  know  that  we're  the  contract 
tooling  and  machining  trade  association  that  is  engaged  in 
government  relations,  marketing,  training  at  all  levels,  legal 
and  management  information,  insurance  and  all  the  other 
services  a  major  professional  association  provides.    That  is 
we  are,  but  what  are  we  made  of? 

Our  membership  of  almost  3,300  companies  in  63  chapters  coast 
to  coast  is  primarily  small  tooling  and  machining  companies. 
Sixty-*nine  percent  of  our  membership  has  20  employees  or  less. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  our  membership  is  made  up  of  shops 
employing  5  or  less.    It  truly  reflects  our  industry,  which  is 
predominantly  made  up  of  small  businesses.    Only  a  scant  3 
percent  of  our  members  employ  over  loO  people. 

Each  of  our  63  chapters  operates  independently,  witn  its  own 
officers  and  directors,  with  guidance  and  service  from  National 
J  where  requested  or  required  but  without  direction  or  control  by 
National  Headquarters. 

The  chapters  elect  from  their  membership  a  trustee  who  becomes 
part  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Association.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove  matters  brought  before 
It  by  the  Executive  or  any  of  the  standing  committees  at  each 
of  the  three  national  meetings  held  every  year.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  is  the  final  authority.  The  chapters  make  their 
wishes  known  through  their  trustee. 

The  National  Headquarters  maintains  field  personnel  to  assist 
the  chapters  in  membership  growth,  training,  and  NTh/*  sponsored 
activities  such  as  seminars.    Field  personnel  are  assigned  to 
each  chapter  to  assist  and  advise  as  required. 

Clearly,  NTMA  is  a  collection  of  small  businesses  working 
together  in  a  national  structure  to  accomplish  those  goals 
which  no  individual  could  hope  to  achieve  alone. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  the  National  Tooling 
and  Machining  Association  to  subioit  coainents  on  the  carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.    Your  Committee  hes  worked 
diligently  to  improve  federal  education  programs.  NTMA 
endorses  the  continuation  of  federal  funding.    Support  for 
vocational  education  is  critical  to  our  industry. 

Small  manufacturing  units  such  as  our  contract  machining, 
tool  and  die  and  mold  companies  (averaging  23  employees)  are 
growing  dramatically.    During  the  period  from  1976  to  1986, 
small  manufacturing  grew  by  1.4  million  employees.  The 
abandonment  of  training  by  large  corporations  has  put 
pressure  on  our  apprentice  training  mechanisms. 

Quality  initiatives  place  new  burdens  on  our  training 
efforts.    We  are  now  to  the  point  of  sending  work  overseas 
due  to  a  lack  of  skilled  workers.     For  these  and  other 
reasons,  we  need  a  more  effective  overall  education  system, 
ana  enhanced  coordination  of  vocational  education  within 
tl-at  system. 

Greater  emphasis  on  academics  and  on  increased  investment  in 
education  has  passed  by  vocational  education.  Increasing 
skill  requirements,  changing  demographics  xnd  our  competi- 
tive posture  in  the  world  marketplace  highlight  the  need  to 
coordinate  academic  and  vocational  education  into  one 
entity.    This  entity  must  provide  a  continuum  of  skills: 
from  basic,  to  transferable,  to  ever-broadened  applied 
academics;  and  most  importantly  applied  romputer  literacy 
skills. 

We  need  to  stop  the  controversy  about  academic  versus 
vocational.     These  components  must  be  strong  parts  of  one 
effective  educational  system  and  it  must  emphasize  the  world 
of  work,  worki..^  values  and  workplace  literacy.  Improving 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs  ought  to  be  the 
new  national  federal  role  for  vocational  education. 

NTMA  has  no  quarrel  with  the  notion  that  special  populations 
need  access  to  vocational  education.    Due  to  the  matching 
requirement,  sstates  ha-re  committed  to  funding  programs  for 
special  populations  over  the  past  five  yea-?s.     These  persons 
are  not  served,  hov;ever,  by  second-rate  progx'ams.  states 
should  be  given  more  discretion  over  how  to  spend  vocational 
funds,  but  this  should  be  tied  to  incentives  to  improve 
program  coordination  at  al?  levels. 

Program  improvement  must  be  top  priority  and  this  must 
include  the  customer's  input.    Mandatory  local  councils  of 
employers  were  eliminated  in  19R4.    Th«y  should  be  restored 
and  given  more  than  just  advisory  input.     "Employer  need" 
and  "labor  market  need"  should  be  the  driving  force  benind 
program  decisions. 

Within  vocational  education  we  must  avoid  pointless  duplica- 
tion of  programs.    We  must  also  maJiimize  the  complimentary 
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nature  of  different  programs.    The  relationships  of  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  post secondary  vocational  education 
programs  should  be  linked  more  effectively  ar.^  incentives 
for  articulation  should  be  offered.    Training  facilities 
cannot  sit  unused  during  "off  hours"  while  identical  facil- 
ities funded  through  other  souues  maintain  waiting  lists. 

The  federal  government  needs  to  provide  states  with  incen- 
tives to  develop  models  for  programs  that  emphasize  quality 
and  cutting  edge  achievements  in  vocational  education.  The 
reauthorization  process  is  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
framework  to  help  transform  our  nation's  fragmented  collec- 
tion of  education,  training  and  employment  programs  into  a 
coherent  workforce  development  system  united  by  a  c  mmon 
mission. 

Models  are  desperately  needed  to  demonstrate  coordination 
with  other  federally  funded  education  and  training  related 
programs  such  as  JTPA,  welfare-reform-driven  training 
programs  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  And,  program  im- 
provement should  be  coordinated  with  employer -based  training 
for  teachers. 

The  industry  we  represent,  contract  machining  for  front  end 
production  of  all  manufacturing,  is  particularly  faced  with 
the  need  for  computer  expertise.     Program  improvement 
emphusis  ought  to  address  new  technologies  and  computer 
literacy.    Our  work  place  is  thoroughly  immersed  in  CAD/CAM 
and  computer-integrated  manufacturing. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  post secondary,  two-year, 
technical  community  and  junior  college  programs  have  been 
very  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  members.     NTMA  recom- 
mends that  a  minimum  of  25  percent  of  federal  vocational 
education  funds  be  spent  on  ^chose  programs.    These  programs 
address  a  uniformity  of  need  as  well  as  a  diversity  of 
background . 

In  view  of  the  projection  that  three  fourths  of  all  job 
classifications  will  require  some  postsecondar"'  education 
and  training  in  the  near  future,  NTMA  has  embraced  the  two- 
plus-two  concept  as  set  forth  in  the  Tech  Prep  Act  (HH22) . 
We  have  offered  two  recommendations  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  Act. 

We  believe  that  eligibility  for  the  competitive  Tech-Prep 
grants  should  be  tied  to  occupational  areas  that  suffer 
demonstrable  shortages  of  skilled  labor.    Furthermore,  we 
believe  that  the  language  should  be  strenath^ned  to  assure 
that  grant  recipients  must  perform  prescribed  inservice 
activities  for  counselors  to  rectify  the  current  overempha- 
sis on  college  bound  youth,  and  the  corresponding 
underemphasis  on  the  "forgotten  half." 

We  do  not  view  vocational  educcition  as  an  elective.  There 
is  untapprd  potential  for  teaching  basic,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced, problem  solving  skills  to  all  students  in  applied 
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situations.    All  teachers  must  incorporate  workplace  litera- 

Z^^?  their  agenda.    This  includes  practical  applications 
of  basic  skills,  employability  skills  and  workplace  atti- 
tudes. 

Structures  which  separate  vocational  education  from  the 
academic  status  s'jructure  of  the  school  must  be  immediately 
and  forcibly  erased  by  federal  intervention.    When  teachers 
and  administrators  are  provided  appropriate  incentives  to 
integrate  related  analytical  math,  communication  and  voca- 
tional course  problem-solving  skills,  all  for  academic 
credit,  a  more  unified  curriculum  will  result.    For  all 
students  a  more  clear  continuum  of  skills  and  applied 
knowledge  will  result  in  clearer  training  paths  to  higher 
education  fur  those  who  want  it. 

In  summary,  vocational  programs  should  be  attracting  a  solid 
fxDw  of  advanced-math-and-physics-gifted  students,  our 
em^xoyers  are  frustrated  that  we  cannot  find  job  applicants 
prepared  for  training  in  our  highly-skilled  occupations,  or 
even  applicants  with  minimum  basic  skills.    We  believe  that 
a  vigorous  intermixing  of  academic  and  vocational  program 
components  offers  the  greatest-  promise  of  graduating  stu- 
dents with  the  skills  that  ail  employers  demand. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  chairman.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
NTMA  if  we  can  be  of  furthei-  assistance  to  you  or  any  of  the 
members  of  your  Subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  wonder  if  one  of  you  would  describe  to  me  how  you  put  togeth- 
er this  four  year  program?  What  is  the  composition? 

I  notice  that  both  of  your  grants  are  very  narrowly  focused.  In 
the  case  of  Highland  Park  Community  College  it's  a  tech-prep  busi- 
ness program.  And  the  one  in  Ionia  is  called  Plastics  Technology 
Two  Plus  Two  program. 

Ms.  DuPUis.  I  would  be  happy  to  address  that  first  and  then  I 
will  turn  it  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Ford,  How  do  you  go  about  identifying  the  student  and  put- 
ting the  package  together  and  walk  us  through  that,  will  you. 

Ms.  Dupuis.  Let  me  clarify  that  our  grant  was  very  narrow  be- 
cause we  had  already  developed  the  tech-prep  two  plus  two  and 
had  been  working  on  it  for  about  a  year  prior  to  the  grant  dollar 
becoming  available  in  11  of  the  12  areas  curriculum-wise.  And  so 
we  wrote  the  grant  to  support  an  area  where  v^e  are  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  finding  a  business/ industry  person  who  could  also  write 
educational  curriculum;  hence,  the  tech-prep  plastics  approach  for 
that. 

How  we  put  it  together  is,  we  have  begun  working  with  our 
counselors.  It  has  been  a  critical  problem— not  a  problem,  a  chal- 
lenge in  our  district  because  the  counseling  staff  doesn't  do  much 
counseling  with  students.  Doesn't  do  much  assistance  with  students 
as  far  as  program  planning  unless  they  are  four  year  baccalaureate 
prep  students. 

We  have  ombarked  upon  a  year  long  tinie  task  study  and  are 
modifying  those  job  descriptions  to  alter  th^it,  so  that  the  instruc- 
tors—the counselors  will  have  time  to  visit  all  of  the  business/in- 
dustry representative  areas  that  we  have  in  the  area  center.  Will 
have  some  knowledge  about  what  kind  of  training  will  go  into  the 
program.  And  then  we  will  be  better  able  to  direct  students  that 
have  an  interest. 

At  this  point  we  are  looking  at  the  general  population  student 
giving  them  a  technical  exploration  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
so  they  can  begin  to—the  counselors  can  begin  to  pick  as  well  as 
the  students  pick  what  their  area  of  interest  is  to  match  their  apti- 
tude. 

Ms.  Todd.  In  our  case  we  had  not  begun  to  work  on  anything 
until  the  tecii-prep  grant  came  alon^.  The  grant  allowed  us  an  op- 
portunity to  collaborate  with  the  high  school.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander. And  at  the  same  time  Mr.  LfCe,  who  a  businessman  in  our 
community,  a  Vice  President  of  Greyhound  came  to  us  because  he 
was  Concerned  that  ^he  people  he  was  employing  did  not  have  the 
skills  needed  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  he  wanted  them  to  do 
in  the  business. 

Therefore,  we  selected  the  business  careeio  because  we  felt  the 
largest  number  of  students  could  be  accommodated.  With  the 
amount  of  monies  that  we  had  we  had  to  limit  it  to  one  profession- 
al group;  and  therefore  this  was  the  group  that  we  elected  to  work 
with. 

You  might  want  to  respond  further,  Mary. 

Ms.  Alex.\nder.  I  would  like  to  just  respond  to  how  we  went 
about  selecting  those  students  from  the  high  school. 
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Now  we  have— I  didn't  say  earlier  that  we  have  about  600  stu- 
dents that  are  involved  in  vocational  education  at  my  high  school. 
The  strongest  program  that  we  have  in  that  school  ?<?  the  business 
education  program. 

We  have  a  number  of  students  that  are  not  able  to  get  involved 
in  a  vocational  program  because  of  the  academic  requirements  that 
they  have  to  meet.  And  aa  I  said  before  because  of  my  failure  rate. 

\Vhat  we  have  done,  we  have  identified  students  that  we  know 
are  capable.  They  have  showed  some  signs  of  that  capability.  We 
have  identified  those  students.  We  have  worked  th.-ough  our  coun- 
selors. We  have  worked  through  department  chairpersons  to  get 
those  youngster  directly  involved  in  that  program. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of,  once  one  youngster  got  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram other  otudents  came  along  and  said,  oh,  I  would  like  to  get 
involved  in  that  program  because  I  really  don't  know  what  Fm 
going  to  do  after  I  leave  high  school,  I  really  have  not  made  any 
plans.  And  we  are  trying  to  get  those  students  that  we  know  need 
that  extra  help  and  that  extra  support. 

Mr.  FoRP.  Well,  take  a  student  who  would  be  in  a  traditional 
way  m  a  program— a  business  program  like  the  one  at  Highland 
Park  Community  College,  but  now  is  a  part  o^a  four  year  program 
articulated  between  Highland  Park  High  School  and  Highland 
Park  Community  College;  what  does  the  second  student  have  in 
their  curriculum  that  the  fir«t  one  doesn't? 

Ms.  TooD.  In  our  curriculum  and  in  our  planning  we  have  co-op 
placement  much  more  than  we  did  in  the  other  program.  We  have 
the  businessmen  in  our  community  saying,  send  us  your  student 
periodically  and  we  will  provide  for  that  student  business  experi- 
ences and  role  model.  We  have  a  role  model  performance,  compe- 
tency in  our  curriculum  that  we  can  begin  early. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  finding  is  our  students  are  drop- 
ping out  so  early.  Maybe  they  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits  of  fin- 
ishing high  school.  They  don't  have  role  models  in  the  home  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  We  could  do  that  in  a  tech-prep  situation. 
Mr.  Ford.  Would  you  like  to  respond  to  that? 
Ms.  Dupuis.  Yes,  I  would. 

The  addition  that  our  curriculum  allows  the  student  is,  they 
don  t  ha\3  to  dupUcate  the  training.  In  a  very  basic  sense,  if  they 
begin  as  a  junior  in  high  school  and  accomplish  the  tasks  as  they're 
laid  out  in  the  curriculum  in  a  two  year  program  they  will  receive 
credit  for  having  accomplished  between  six  and  12  college  credits. 

And  once  they  arrive  at  the  Montcalm  Community  College 
campus  and  complete  some  minimum  requirements,  those  credits 
appear  on  the  transcript  for  them,  for  having  participated  in  and 
completed  the  Heartland's  at  a  certain  competency  level. 

They  also  get  enhanced,  an  additional  training  in  related  math, 
related  science,  and  related  general  technologies  in  the  ner  pro- 
gram areas  other  than  the  specific  skilled  training  an.  lat  they 
have  elected  to  participate  in. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  our  bill  says  that  if  you  apply  for  a  grant  you  can 
bill  for  curriculum  that's  going  to  have  enriched  math,  communica- 
tion skills,  and  general  science. 
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How  would  each  of  you  respond  to  that?  What  wc^Ud  you  do?  I 
didn't  hear  those  terms  when  you  just  told  me  what  you  were 
doing  now. 

Ms.  Dupuis.  What  we  are  doing  is  developing  technical  focus 
math,  technical  focus  science,  and  technical  focus  communication 
arts,  which  the  students  will  participate  in  in  place  of  what  they 
currently  get  called  generally  

Mr.  Ford.  That's  my  intention— that's  math  that  they  would  not 
normally  be  taking  as  a  vocational  student. 

Ms.  Dupuis.  They  will  get  the  related  vocational  

Mr.  Ford.  Taking  the  way  you  did  it  before  as  the  norm,  that 
this  student  in  the  two  by  two  program — two  plus  two,  right.  I 
always  call  it  two  by  two.  The  two  plus  two  program  has  an  en- 
riched exposure  to  math,  more  intense. 

Ms.  Dupuis.  It  will  be  much  more  intense  on  our  basis  because 
currently  the  students  have— are  very  ill-prepared  to  enter  their 
technical  training.  So  our  secondary  level  technical  instructors  are 
compensated  for  lack  of  basic  math  ability. 

The  students  who  participate  in  the  tech-prep  or  what  we're  call- 
-ing  the  tech  focus  program  will  be  ready  to  enter  at  initial  skill 
training  level,  at  the  secondary  program,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  community  college  setting  they  will  truly  be  in  advanced 
skill  training.  They  will  not  need  the  remediation  that  most  of  the 
students  who  currently  come  into  our  postsecondary  training  situa- 
tions start  out  needing  remediation.  They  cannot  go  immediately 
into  advanced  skill  training  for  a  technical  level. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  let  me  move  over.  You  see  what  I'm  fishing  for  is 
what— you  are  endorsing  my  bill  and  I'm  wondering  if  we're  talk- 
ing about  trying  to  get  to  the  same  place. 

I  turn  around  and  you  and  you  and  your  testimony  for  the  Asso- 
ciation said  some  of  the  things  that  we  hove  been  saying  that  Jed  to 
the  development  of  this  approach  to  the  legislation.  And  you  start 
out  with  the  premise  that  80  percent  of  the  new  entrants  into  the 
work  force  in  the  next  10  years  and  the  next  10  years  will  take  us 
out  of  the  century.  We're  in  the  last  10  years  of  a  century. 

Before  the  new  century  comes  in  we  will  have  as  entrants  into 
the  work  force  people  who  80  percent  of  them  will  have  these  char- 
acteristics: female;  minor^v;  handicapped;  not  English  speaking. 
Now  that's  the  mix  of  80  ^.ercent  of  your  new  work  force;  the  new 
people  coming  into  the  work  force. 

Now  if  you  take  the  statistical  measures  of  how  that  mix  is  per- 
forming now  "'Hh  traditional  education  they  are  not  doing  well. 
We  can't  compete  as  a  country  with  a  work  force  if  80  percent  of 
the  new  people  coming  into  it  are  going  to  perform  as  that  80  per- 
cent where  those  characteristics  have  performed  up  u^itil  now.  A 
very  low  percentage  of  women  successfully  concluded  vocational 
education,  specific  work  related  vocational  education.  The  same 
with  minorities.  And  that's  compounded  by  the  dropout  problem 
and  all  the  other  problems  that  minorities  are  having. 

So  you  forget  why  they  got  there  or  how  they  goi  there.  If  you 
look  at  the  numbers  about  what  is  happening  it  creates  some  ur- 
gency. 

We  have  had  some  interest  expressed  in  this  bill  by  the  Business 
Round  Table  and  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  because 
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theyVe  got  committees  ihat  are  sitting  around  saying,  where  in  the 
world  are  we  going  to  get  a  work  force. 

When  I  talk  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  they  don  t  want  to 
beat  me  up  for  my  plant  closing  law  and  for  supporting  minimum 
wage,  I  even  hear  the  Chamber  saying,  we  ought  to  think  about 
those  workers  as  something  other  than— something  that  costs 
money.  We're  going  to  have  to  have  good  workers  out  there  or  we 
can't  be  competitive. 

There  is  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  happening  in  business  that 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  time  had  ripened  and  it  takes  time  for 
these  things  to  come  together.  So  that  maybe  we  can  get  business 
reallv  interested  in  what  the  progi  ams  could  produce  for. 

A  lady  from  General  Motors  is  involved  with  a  company  that  has 
got  a  very  sophisticated  variety  of  programs  that  they  have  been 
using  for  some  time.  A  program  with  Washtemaw  Community  Col- 
lege retraining,  in  effect,  the  whole  work  force  virtually  for  the 
Willow  Run  Transmission  plant.  They  have  been  doing  that  for 
years.  Not  many  people  know  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  on.  But  20 
years  ago  they  wouldn't  have  been  interested  in  doing  it. 

The  second  industrial  revolution  has  hit  us  in  this  century.  The 
first  industrial  revolution  hit  us  about  the  time  that  World  War  I 
started  when  people  came  off  the  farm  and  started  making  things. 
And  they  came  to  Detroit  to  make  buggies,  not  cars.  And  a  few  of 
them  heard  about  something  called  the  Model  T.  But  really,  that 
was  when  people  came  out  of  agriculture  into  manufacturing  and 
then  we  became  the  industrial  wonder  of  the  world.  For  a  brief 
time  we  were  as  good  as  Japan.  You  know,  we  just  astonished  all  of 
the  Europeans  with  what  happened  in  this  country  very  quickly. 
And  we  had  to  deal  with  that  so-called  industrial  revolution  in  a 
lot  of  ways. 

Now  we're  in  the  second  industrial  revolution  of  this  century  and 
we,  in  this  area,  have  seen  it  coming  for  years.  It  started  with  a 
vengeance  in  1978  here  when  the  auto  industry  went  right  down 
the  tubes  and  took  everything  that  depended  on  it  right  with  it. 
And  it  shocked  everybody.  But  nothing  has  been  the  same  since. 
And  nothing  will  ever  be  like  it  was  in  1979  again  in  manufactur- 
ing in  southeastern  Michigan.  You  will  never  need  as  many  people 
to  make  cars.  To  make  steel  to  make  cars.  To  make  tires.  To  make 
anything  as  you  did  in  the  past.  And  you  will  need  even  more  so- 
phisticated robotics  to  compete  on  quality.  Somebody  has  got  to 
work  with  it.  The  present  system  is  clearly  not  turning  t-iem  out. 

What  we  are  really  looking  for  here  is  something  that  will  turn 
on  businessmen  and  women  to  the  idea  that  here  is  a  pritnership 
we  can  get  into  that  really  means  something. 

Now  what  I'm  already  picking  up,  one  person  this  r  lorning 
seemed  to  suggest  it,  one  of  the  nice  things  about  the  two  plus  two 
program  is  that  you  can  get  more  people  to  finish  college  than 
would  otherwise  finish.  I'm  not  worried  about  that. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  shortage  of  four  year  college  gradu- 
ates in  the  next  20  years  in  this  country.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  to  fill  all  the  seats  in  those  little  four  year  colleges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  the  fact  that  we  can  go  back  to  the 
bad  old  days  of  only  the  children  of  college  graduates  going  to 
school,  we  could  repeal  Federal  aid  education  and  we  still  wouldn't 
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run  out  of  four  year  college  graduates,  except  they  would  all  be 
white,  all  be  male,  and  all  come  from  families  of  the  upper  middle 
class. 

Now,  for  obvious  social  reasons  of  the  future  country  we  don't 
want  to  return  to  that.  But  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  that  we've 
got  to  do  all  that  much  to  fill  that  supply. 

What  we  do  have  to  do  is  make  sure  that  we  do  something  for 
the  other  people  who  used  to  be  able  to  walk  into  an  employment 
line  here  after  the  tenth  grade  of  high  school,  not  a  high  school 
graduate.  In  Highland  Park  there's  a  perfect  example,  ever  since 
the  Ford  plant  was  there  they  didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  high 
school  dropout.  You  just  waited  until  the  sign  went  up,  hiring,  and 
they  went  and  stood  in  line.  All  you  had  to  do  is  keep  them  out  of 

{'ail  so  they  weren't  in  jail  the  day  they  were  hiring.  They  would 
lire  them  even  if  they  had  a  jail  record.  Ford  was  very  good  at 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  old  days. 

But  as  long  as  they  could  show  up  and  the  doctor  sort  of  patted 
them  with  a  stethoscope  as  they  went  by  and  they  could  sign  their 
name,  they  didn't  have  to  be  literate,  they  got  a  job.  And  in  two 
years  they  were  making  enough  money  to  buy  a  new  car  and  start 
thinking  about  getting  married. 

It  was  that  quick.  It  was  magic.  And  we  did  that  for  probably 
three  generations.  At  least  three  generations.  It's  gone.  Now  a 
dropout  looks  around,  there  is  no  place  to  go  without  skills. 

So  I'm  worried  about  whether  or  not  we  can  marry  the  needs  of 
his  association  and  therefore  the  economy  of  this  country,  and  the 
needs  of  people  to  be  able  to  make  a  decent  living  for  themselves 
through  something  that  will  more  truly  equip  them  for  what  the 
needs  of  industry  is  going  to  be  in  the  next  decade. 

The  next  decade  cannot  afford  the  illiterate  immigrant,  like  our 
parents  who  came  here.  The  illiterate  person  coming  out  of  Appa- 
lachia  when  things  are  tough.  Coming  from  anv  other  background 
and  taking  a  job  and  just  watching  everybody  else  until  you  caught 
on  and  you  could  get  a  pretty  good  middle  class  living.  But  there  is 
no  place  to  get  in  the  door  anymore  in  industry  with  that  limited 
ability. 

So  those  folks  are  further  behind  the  curve  than  ever.  But  even 
our  high  school  graduates  are  coming  out  of  school  in  this  area  not 
very  valuable.  We've  got  an  auto  plant  down  river  now  that  is  re- 
quiring a  math  and  English  test,  isn't  it,  or  writing  test  to  be  an 
auto  worker  in  an  assembly  plant. 

And  we  have  a  steel  plant  down  river  that  is  now  requiring  a 
math,  science  and  reading  test.  And  some  of  you  read  in  the  paper 
about  the  young  man  who  would  be  now  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  to  go  into  that  steel  mill,  mid  he  waited  two  years  to  be 
hired.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to  college  for  two  years.  He  ac- 
knowledged in  the  interview  that  he  was  lucky  to  pass  the  test 
after  two  years  of  college  to  be  an  entry  level  steel  worker  in  the 
same  plart  where  his  grandpa  and  his  father  both  retired. 

Now  th  it's  what  we  are  aiming  at.  And  I  understand  that  some 
of  the  vocational  people  don't  like  changing  the  title  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  technical  education  instead  of  vocational  because  you  are 
nudging,  if  not,  pushing  a  tradition.  And  God  help  you  with  educa- 
tors if  you  try  to  get  them  to  do  something  different. 
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But  I  have  heard  this  panel  saying  that  one  of  the  problems,  par- 
ticularly at  this  end,  is  that  young  people  don't  identify  the  value 
of  vocational  education. 

I  hear  him  saying  that  it  sounds  to  kids  like  you're  talking  about 
being  a  factory  worker  and  factory  workers  are  losers  now.  When 
dad  wpnt  in  the  factory,  I  mean,  they  were  paying  good  pay  in  the 
auto  plants  and  the  steel  mills  and  the  rest  of  it.  We  aren't  paying 
those  big  wages  early  on  anymore  and  the  Jobs  aren't  there.  So  ad- 
mittmg  that  you  want  to  be  a  factory  worker  is  not  a  thing  to  do 
with  your  peer  group.  I  think  that's  the  kind  of  things  I  was  hear- 
mg  here. 

And  so  that's  what  the  committee  and  Guo  Hawkins  who  repre- 
sents a  population  that  has  a  lot  of  this  problem,  was  thinking 
about  that  you  have  to  let  these  people  talk  about  doing  something 
that  sounds  more— a  little  bit  more  sexy  to  their  peers  today.  I 
mean,  who  wants  to  hang  out  on  a  corner  and  say,  f  want  to  be  a 
factory  worker  today.  That  was  great  in  my  generation  but  it  is  not 
too  good  today. 

That  wasn't  just  an  accident  that  that  name  change  took  place; 
its  an  attempt  to  get  people  to  start  using  terminology  of  that  kind 
and  upgrade  in  the  kids  minds  an  ambition  to  take  technical  train- 
mg  and  use  terms  like  training  and  technology.  They're  accurate. 
They  accurately  describe  what  we're  doing. 

The  new  title  of  the  Act  is.  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989.  Now  that  would  get  me  excited  about  getting 
involved.  Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  Vocational  Education 
Amercements  of  1989  would  get  me  involved  unless  I  was  teaching 
vocativ^^nal  education.  That  may  wake  up  a  whole  lot  of  people  who 
otherwise  wouldn't  vote  for  money  for  this  program  because  we  are 
giving  them  something  new. 

,  We  start  right  off  in  this  Act,  right  from  word  one  with  a  new 
title. 

I  learned  when  I  passed  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  if  you  picked  the  right  title  you  got  it  all  whipped.  The  minute 
that  I  gave  people  a  chance  to  co-sponsor  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act,  which  is  really  designed  for  low  income 
people,  they  jumped  on  it  like  it  was  going  out  of  style.  I  had 
Democrats  and  Rrepublicans,  farmers  and  city  people;  and  that 
thing  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with  about  10  votes 
ag:ainst  it.  What  did  we  have  against  it?  Ten,  15  votes.  Brand  new 
initiative.  Scared  the  devil  out  of  the  Carter  Administration  to 
spend  a  billion  four  that  he  didn't  expect  to  spend  that  year.  And  it 
went  sailing  because  of  the  title. 

War  Oil  Poverty  died  because  of  the  title.  Nobody  identified  with 
poverty.  If  you  visited  a  Job  Corps  center  and  started  talking  to 
them  about  participating  in  the  War  on  Poverty,  they  shut  right 
oF  on  you.  Go  to  a  businessmen's  group  and  say,  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  War  on  Poverty,  you  get  this,  go  ahead  and  tell  me  some- 
thing brother. 

But  if  I  say,  let  me  tell  you  about  this  Job  Corps  where  we  take 
these  poor  kids  out  of  a  city  and  stick  them  on  a  formerly  aban- 
doned military  base  and  teach  them  they  have  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  make  their  bed  before  they  can  get  something  to  eat 
and  they  have  to  go  to  class,  now  you  got  every  businessman  sitting 
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there  and  smiling.  Don't,  for  God's  sakes,  tell  them  that's  part  of 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

So  part  of  whats  going  on  here  is,  we're  not  trying  to  destioy 
tradition  but  trying  to  update  the  semantics  so  tliat  we  don't  turn 
people  off  unnecessarily. 

And  I  have  watched  you  use  them  here — as  you  were  talking  Tve 
seen  you  sort  of  switch  a  little  bit,  depending  on  whether  you  were 
talking  from  the  administrative  side  or  the  customer's  side.  You 
are  already  doing  what  we  are  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  do  and  what  we  would  like  to  have  more  oiT  here.  So  it*s  not  a 
new  idea.  It's  a  way  to  make  it  a  national  initiative.  And  it's  no*, 
something  we  could  have  done  five  years  ago.  You  had  to  get 
people  ready. 

Now,  we  may  be  wrong.  We  will  find  out  y*hen  we  try  to  get  it 
funded;  we're  asking  for  $200  million  the  first  year.  And  we  don't 
know  where  we  are  going  to  get  $200  million. 

I  should  tell  you  that  when  I  was  called  out  of  here  they  were  at 
that  moment  over  in  the  Rose  Garden  announcing  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress  and  the  White  House  have  come  to  an  agreement 
?n  the  budget.  They  have  got  more  money  for  us  to  spend  on  educa- 
tion than  we  have.  So  we're  going  to  have  to  figure  out  hew  to  get 
it  without  taxes.  But  actually,  education  loolS  verv  good  in  the 
numbers.  They  didn't  figure  out  how  to  do  it,  but  the  numbers  is 
up  to  29.1.  Function  500  for  education  would  go  to  a  new  total  of 
$29.1  billion. 

Mr.  Hayes.  That's  in  the  Fortune  500. 

Mr.  Ford.  That's  a  lot  of  bucks.  Two  and  a  half  billion  of  it  is 
designated  by  the  White  House  for  child  care  and  they  don't  have  a 
bill.  Zo  all  that  money  probably  won't  get  spent.  But  it  might  mean 
that  while  they  are  waiting  to  spend  some  of  it  that  we  might  be 
able  to  squeeze  out  some  for  this  program. 

And  if  we  can  get  business  and  schools  working  together,  that's 
fine.  But  I  will  be  terribly  disappointed  if  I  find  out  that  the  princi- 
pal thing  we  have  created  is  a  recruiting  tool  for  the  colleges.  And 
that's,  imfortunately,  how  some  people  are  going  to  look  at  it. 

At  first  we  drafted  the  bill  and  left  the  four  year  colleges  out  of 
it  all  together.  And  then  discovered  that  doesn't  work  because  in 
some  states  the  community  college  really  a  division  of  the  four 
year  college.  And  so  we  had  to  change  it  around  to  let  them  •  i. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  even  extended  it  to  take  in  profit- 
making  schools  if  they  are  currently  giving  a  two  year  degree.  I'm 
not  going  to  let  somebody  take  a  six  week  business  school  and 
expand  it  Into  a  tw^  vear  program  to  take  advantage  of  this,.  It's 
not  likely  that  thc^  .oiild  get  a  consortium  with  the  local  public 
school  to  begin  with. 

But  there  has  been  a  lot  of  interest  in  expanding.  People  who 
want  to  get  into  it,  we  have  tried  to  resist  letting  everybody  in  tb^t 
wants  to  be,  because  the  community  college  is  clearly  the  level  at 
which  the  most  innovation  in  vocational  training  is  going  on  in  this 
country. 

We  want  them  to  relate  to  the  high  school  where  it  is  traditional- 
ly always  going;  that  is  the  relationship  that  at  this  day  and  time 
would  work  best.  So  we  frankly  have  put  together  a  bill  that  looks 
like  we  are  prejudiced  toward  high  schools  and  community  college. 
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It's  not  a  matter  of  prejudice;  it's  a  practical  appraisal  of  where  the 
kind  of  people  like  you  people  sitting  there,  where  are  you  going  to 
find  them.  You're  not  going  to  find  them  on  four  year  college  cam- 
puses. You're  going  to  find  them  working  with  community  colleges 
like  Highland  Park,  Wayne  County,  Washtemaw  Community  Col- 
lege, Oakland;  that's  where  you  find  them. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hayes,  did  vou  want  to  say  anything? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  we've  got  another  panel  here  that  is  supportive 
of  our  bill.  A  young  lady  there  from  Ionia  could  be  helpful  if  you 
make  direct  contact  with  your  representative  from  that  area  who  is 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  Ford.  Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Henry  suggested  these  foUts  come. 

Mr.  Hayes.  All  right.  Suggested  

Mr.  Ford.  He  would  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Hayes,  [continuing]  you  make  sure  that  he  stands  up  under 
some  pressure  that  maybe  coming  from  -he  Administration. 

Mr.  Ford.  No.  I  don  t  think  we're  going  to  have  too  much  trou- 
ble. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  don't  think  we  will  have  too  much. 
Mr.  Ford.  Henry  is  a  co-sponsor. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  get  a  little  worried  when  they  start  talking  about 
choice.  I  don't  v.^ant  the  kind  of  approach  when  they  start  distribut- 
ing the  funds  and  the  direction  of  those  schools,  those  educational 
institutions  that  are  more  available— accessible  to  the  front  than 
there  are  those  that  don't  have  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  get  a  technical  school  that's  miles 
away  and  is  being  funded  with  Federal  funds  and  say,  their  kids 
live  in  the  ghetto,  he  can  go  to  that  school  to  get  a  technical  educa- 
tion with  no  money  for  transportation  to  get  there.  You  just  stay 
out  of  it. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I'm  appreciative  of  the  kind  of  support 
that  we  have  gotten  here. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  should  raise  and  I  would  like  some  re- 
sponse. I  probably  should  have  raised  it  before  with  the  person  who 
had  it  as  a  part  of  their  testimony.  And  I  will  read  part  of  it  to  you 
because  I  would  like  your  reaction  to  it  because  I  think  to  some 
extent  you  have  touched  upon  it. 

He  says:  "Ad  you  are  well  aware  much  of  the  education  reform 
efforts  have  n.^^ant  an  increase  in  such  things  as  time,  courses,  and 
credits  which  L^ay  be  beneficial  to  some  students,  but  for  others 
may  even  be  a  t'etriment,  particularly  if  such  increases  result  in 
more  dropouts." 

Now  my  questior  is,  he  goes  on  with:  "I  recommend  that  by  the 
ninth  grade  every  s'^udent  have  an  individual  student  learning  plan 
that  would  identify  the  academic  and  employability  skill  competen- 
cies to  be  achieved  to  meet  each  student's  career  and  educational 
goal.  This  plan  will  also  include  ^^^rental  involvement." 

Now  do  you  think  that  is  \»i*iLing  a  little  late?  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  t^^y  ought  to  have  some  plan  even  in  the  seventh 
grade  rather  ..ian  wait  until  the  ninth  grade. 

I  would  like  some  reaction. 
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Ms.  Todd.  Mr.  Hayes,  our  proposal  begins  with  the  seventh 
grade.  And  come  this  fall  we  will  be  implementing  our  plan  on  the 
seventh  grade.  We  will  have  an  educational  development  plan  for 
every  single  stud3nt. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  believe  that  the  student  should  be  tested 
so  that  we  can  get  some  idea  of  where  his  propensities  are.  And  we 
have  a  tool,  the  applicant  assessment  tool  thai  we  are  using  for 
that. 

We  plan  not  only  to  test  the  student  but  to  support  him  at  every 
level  in  relation  to  career  awareness;  career  exploration.  Because 
students  may  plan  to  do  one  thing,  but  they  also  may  change.  So 
that  the  educational  adjustment  plan  or  educational  development 
plan  will  be  a^usted  as  the  student  moves  along. 

By  the  time  he  reaches  us  in  the  community  college  we  can  then 
zone  in  on  the  kind  of  thing  that  Mr.  Greenbury  is  talking  about 
and  at  the  community  college  level  we  can  prepare  that  master 
technician  that  we  now  are  not  preparing. 

Ms.  Dupuis.  We  also  have  an  education  development  plan  or  em- 
plo3anent  development  plan  that  changes  magically  when  one  hits 
the  ninth  grade,  from  one  to  the  other.  That  begins  at  the  seventh 
grade.  But  I  would  support  not  requiring  that  it  be  finalized  until 
the  ninth  grade  and  the  students  have  had  adequate  time  and  op- 
portunity for  occupational  and  technical  exploration. 

Students  need  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  world  is  all  about. 
And  many  of  our  Ionia  students,  we  are  a  rural  area,  is  not  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  plants  and  don't  know  what  technology 
is  available  to  them.  We  have  to  concentrate  on  that  exploration 
before  they  choose  a  cluster  area  in  which  they  would  like  to  do 
further  exploration  in  training. 

So  for  our  purposes  the  r.inth  grade  is  appropriate.  For  other 
purposes  the  seventh.  I  think  Middle  School  is  something  we  can 
all  pretty  much  agree  upon  from  what  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
talked  about. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  John  Olson,  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  at  Genesee  Intermediate  School  District  at- 
taching a  study  on  the  background  of  students  participating  in 
these  programs:  Fenton;  Linden;  Lake  Fenton  School  districts. 

And  without  objection  this  will  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  John  Olson  follows:] 
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'OX 

so 

Genesee  Intermediate  School  District 

2413  West  Maple  Avenue  Flint,  Michigan  48507-3493  (313)  768-1400 

April  13,  '989 


To  Whom  !t  May  Concern: 

I5^JiS^?''®^i5!"^j;  was  designed  and  completed  by  Patricia  Wagner,  coordinator 

sc'h;2?^i!°J?l/t1t^S?lh?^^^^ 

provides  an  excellent  profile  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational/ 
technical  education  relative  to  their  academic  skills.    It  then  compares 
academ  c  inforsiation  to  a  follow-up  of  completers  of  the  program     Such  a 
comparison  reflects  the  value  of  the  program  to  the  students 

hSr^oII^hJ^!'effSrts/''''°'^""'^  permission  of  Mrs.  Wagner.    He  thank 


Sincerely 


jXJohn  C.  Olson 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
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CHAPTER  III 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  and  provide 
an  educational  profile  on  students  from  threi  districts  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  trade  and  industry  voca  lioudi-technical 


1987-88  and  1988-89)   a  compilation  of  grade  point  averages 
was  done  for  each  student.    In  October,  1986,  the  California 
Achievement  Survey  Test  (CAT)  was  administered  to  each 
student  to  determine  the  reasoning,  mathematics,  and  reading 
levels  of  the  students.    A  compilation  of  those  scores  will 
be  compared  to  tne  results  of  the  May  1988  annual  follow-up 
of  vocational  stuaents  who  have  completed  the  two-year 
programs  as  required  by  the  State  Department  of  Educatio^i. 
This  comparison  will  help  determine  the  value  of 
vocational-t.achnical  education  in  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
students,  especially  those  who  are  below  average  students. 

A  study  of  the  dropout  rate  for  the  students  in  the 
programs  was  done  to  determine  the  value  of  the  programs  in 
terms  of  serving  "at  risk"  students. 

The  data  was  collected  on  students  in  three  districts 
who  atte*  d  a  consortivim  voca*-ional-technical  education 
school  for  trade  and  industry  classes.     Schools  in  the 


education  classes.    For  the  past  three  years  (1986-87, 
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consortium  are:     Fenton  Public  Area  Schools,  Lake  Fenton 
Conununity  Schools,  and  Linden  Community  Schools. 

The  following  procedures  v;ere  used  in  collecting  data 
for  the  study: 

1.  In  October,  1986,  all  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  auto  body,  auto  mechanics  and  welding 
were  tested  for  language,  math,  and  reasoning 
levels  using  the  California  Achievement  Survey 
Test  (CAT) .    Test  results  were  posted  to  the 
records  by  reasoning,  math,  and  reading  levels. 
Students  who  tested  five  levels  below  normal  were 
identified. 

2.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  in 
1986,  all  special  education  students  were 
identified. 

3.  In  September  anJ  October,  1986,  a  compilation  of 
cumulative  grade  point  averages  was  done  for  each 
student.     Ai I  students  with  a  grade  point  average 
of  1.5  or  less  were  identified. 

4.  In  May,  1988,  the  annual  follow-up  was  conducted 
by  the  placement  coordinator  to  fulfill  the  State 
requirements  for  vocational  education  funding. 
(NOTE:     The  follow-up  included  only  those  students 
who  graduated  in  June,  1987,  since  vocational 
students  are  surveyed  one  year  after  graduation.) 


Grade  Point  Distribution 

There  were  150  students  enrolled  in  the  auto  body,  auto 
mechanics,  and  welding  classes.     The  distribution  of  grade 
point  averages  for  students  are  as  follows: 


STUDENT  ACADEMIC  DATA 
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TABLE  I 


Grade 

Point 

Distribution 

by  Program 

GPA 

AB 

AM 

WE 

Total 

0-  .5 

2 

0 

1 

3 

.51-1.0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1.01-1.5 

8 

7 

6 

21 

1.51-2.0 

14 

19 

14 

47 

2.01-2.5 

16 

19 

18 

53 

2.51-3.0 

3 

9 

6 

18 

3.01-3.5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3.51-4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

46 

57 

47 

150 

See  Appendix  B  through  B-3  for  grade  point  distributi 
data. 

Special  Needs  Distribution 

AB  AM 
Handicapped  H  12 

Disadvantaged  12^  5 

Total  23  17 

GPA  s  Cumulative  Grade  Point  Average 
AE  =  Auto  Body       AM  =  Auto  Mechanics       WE  =  We 
Disadvantaged  =  1.5  or  less  gpa 


WE  Total 
13  36 

_6  23 

19  59 
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The  following  graphs  presents  the  grade  point 
distribution  for  students  enrolled  in  each  of  the  three 
vocational-technical  education  classes  studied. 


Graph  I  indicates  that  twenty-six  of  the  forty-six 
students  (56.5%)  enrolled  in  the  auto  body  classes  had  a  2.0 
or  less  grade  point  average.     Forty-two  (91.3%)  of  the 
students  had  a  2.5  or  less  grade  point  average.    Only  four 
students  (8.7%)  had  2.5  or  higher  grade  point  average.  In 
addition,  twenty-three  of  the  auto  body  students  (50%) 
qualified  for  the  special  needs  program.    (See  Table  I)  . 
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Count 
38 
28] 
26 
24 
22 
28 
18 
16 
14 
12 
18 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 


GRAPH  II 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADE  POINT 
AUTO  MECHANICS 


.5 


l.O         1.5        2.0        2.5         ^J        3.5  4.0 


Graph  II  indicates  that  twenty-seven  of  the  fifty-seven 
auto  mechanics  students  (47.4%)  had  a  2.0    or  less  grade 
point  average.     Forty-six  students  (80.7%)  had  a  2.5  or  less 
grade  point  average.     Eleven  students   (19.3%)  had  2.5  or 
higher  grade  point  average.     Seventeen    of  the  students 
(29>8%)  qualified  for  the  special  needs  program. 
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GRAPH  III 


Count 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADE  POINT 


JL. 


.5 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


3,0 


3.5 


Graph  III  indicates  that  twenty-two  of  the  welding 
students   (46.8%)  had  a  2.0  or  less  grade  point  average. 
Forty  (85.1%)  of  the  students  had  a  2.5  or  less  grade  point 
average.     Seven  (14.9%)  had  2.5  or  higher  grade  point 
average.     Nineteen  (40.4%)  of  the  welding  students  qualified 
for  the  special  needs  program.     Reading  and  Math  Levels 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  students  who 
scored  5th  grade  level  or  below  in  reading  and/or  math  on 
the  California  Achievement  Test.     (See  Appendix  A  for 
student  data) . 
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TABLE  II 

Grade  Level 

Math 

% 

Readinq 

% 

1-3 

50 

33.33 

5 

3.33 

4-5 

6j4 

42.67 

26 

17.33 

TOTAL 

114 

76.00 

31 

20.6; 

*17  students  were 

absent 

and  not  tested 

or  were 

adults 

who  were  enrolled  in  the  program. 


Analysis  of  Academic  Data 

The  data  indicates  that: 

•     1.      128  students,  or  85.33%  of  those  enrolled,  in  the 
trade  and  industry  programs  in  the  three  districts 
had  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  less. 

2.      50%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  trade  and 

industry  classes  had  a  2.0  grade  point  average  or 

1  A  C  C  ^ 


3.  There  were  2  3  students  (15.33%)  who  were 
academically  disadvantaged. 

4.  36  students  were  identified  as  handicapped 
students.     That  was  24%  of  the  total  number 
enrolled  in  the  programs.     (See  Appendix  A) 

5.  There  were  114  students  (76.0%)  who  tasted  at  5th 
grade  math  level  or  below,  and  50  students  who 
tested  at  3rd  grade  level  or  below. 

6.  20.67%  of  the  students  scored  at  least  five  grade 
levels  below  normal  on  the  California  Achievement 
Test  in  reading. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  INFORMATION 


Increased  Graduation  Requirements 

One  of  the  districts,  Linden  community  Schools,  added 
graduation  requirements.    They  increased  from  20  total 
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credits  required  for  graduation  in  1984-85,  to  21.5  total 
credits  in  1989. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  1983-84  requirements 
to  the  increased  credits  required  for  graduation  which  were 
implemented  in  the  1984-85  school  year. 

TABLE  III 


1983-84  Cred 
Requirement 

1984-85  Cred 
Requirement 

English 

3.0 

4.0* 

1.0  increase 

Mathematics 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0  increase 

Science 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0  increase 

Health 

0.5 

0.5 

same 

Physical  Ed. 

1.0 

0.5 

less 

Social  Studies 

2.5 

3,0 

0.5  increase 

Total  Required 

10.0 

14.0 

4.0  increase 

*One  ''ull  credit  of  basic  composition  required  and  ,5 
credit  of  public  speaking  required. 

When  the  graduation  requirements  were  increased,  the 
enrollment  in  vocational-technical  education  classes 
decreased.     An  analysis  of  vocational  enrollments  from  the 
1983-84  to  1987-88  is  included  in  Appendix  A-1.     There  is  a 
direct  correlation  of  the  graduation  requirements  to  the 
vocational  education  enrollment  in  the  districts. 

Counselors  indicated  the  decreased  enrollment  was  due 
to  students  having  to  repeat  failed  classes  that  were 
required  and/or  not  being  able  to  fit  them  into  their 
schedules.     According  to  statistics  kept  by  the  counselors 
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in  Linden,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  freshmen 
and  sophomores  who  failed  at  least  one  class  during  the 
1286-87  school  year, 

DROPOUT  RATE  INFORllATION 

Since  the  implementation  of  the  increased  graduation 
requirements  at  Linden  the  dropout  rate  for  Linden  has 
increased  from  1.1%  per  year  in  1983-84  to  1.8%  per  year  in 
1985-86.     The  total  enrollment  for  Linden  was  2422  in 
1983-84  and  2370  in  1985-86. 

Fenton  and  Lake  Fenton  High  Schools  modified  the  r 
graduation  requirements  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
mandatory  to  receive  incentive  monies  offered  through  the 
state  aid  formula.     The  total  nuinber  of  credits  required  for 
graduation  did  not  change  in  these  districts.     Their  dropout 
rates  have  not  chang.-sd  (See  appendix  D,  and  D-1)  from 
1983-84  to  X985-86. 

An  increase  in  graduation  requirements  had  a  slight 
effect  on  the  dropout  rate  in  Linden,  which  was  the  district 
that  added  credits  necessary  for  graduation.    The  districts 
that  kept  the  total  number  of  credits  unchanged  had  no 
change  in  the  dropout  rate. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  discourage  students  from 
completing  high  school  by  requiring  credits  that  cause  them 
to  feel  enough  frustration  that  they  decide  to  give  up. 
Educators  must  acco/t  responsibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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all  students  and  explore  every  possible  means  available  to 
keep  them  in  school.    Vocational-technical  education  is  one 
alternative  for  those  potential  dropouts. 

FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION 

The  follow-up  of  the  j.987  graduates  from  the  trade  and 
industry  programs  was  conducted  in  May,  1988.     Students  were 
surveyed  to  evaluate  employment,  and  continuing  education 
status.     (See  appendix    .)  Table  IV  provided  an  analysis  of 
the  information  gathered: 

TABLE  IV 

Auto  Body        Auto  Mech  Welding 
Employment  Status  No.Stu      %      No»Stu      %      No.Stu  % 


Full-tine  related 

1 

8.33% 

5 

23.81% 

8 

29 

.63% 

Full-time  non-related 

2 

16.67% 

3 

14.29% 

7 

25 

.93% 

Military 

5 

41.67% 

3 

14.29% 

6 

22 

.22% 

Ccntinuing  Education 

3 

2B.00% 

8 

39.10% 

4 

14 

.81% 

*Full-Time  Related 

0 

0 

1 

*Part-time  related 

0 

3 

0 

♦Part-time  non-related 

0 

2 

0 

Unemployed 

0 

1 

4.76% 

1 

3 

.70% 

Info  not  available 

1 

8.33% 

1 

4.76% 

1 

3 

.70% 

Total  Surveyed 

12 

21 

27 

^Included  in  Continuing  Education,  but  are  also  working. 


Of  the  12  auto  body  completers  surveyed,  11  were  working 
full-time,  serving  in  the  military,  or  continuing  their 
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education.  That  means  that  91.67%  of  the  students  who  completed 
the  program  fell  into  those  categories. 

In  the  auto  mechanics  program  19  of  the  21  program 
completers  surveyed  were  working  full-time,  serving  in  the 
military,  or  continuing  their  education.      That  is  91,49%  of  the 
auto  mechanics  students  who  completed  the  programs. 

The  welding  program  had  27  program  completers  surveyed  of  • 
which  25  were  working  full-time,  serving  in  the  military,  or 
continuing  their  education.     92.5*^%  of  the  welding  program 
completers  have  been  successfully  employed  or  are  continuing 
their  education. 

Special  Needs  Information 

Follow-up  data  was  studied  relative  to  how  successful 
handicapped  and  academically  disadvantaged  students  were  after 
graduation  from  high  school.     Table  V  indicates  the  numbers  in 
each  category. 


TABLE  V 

Employment  status  Handicapped  Disadvantaged 

Full-Tirae  Related  1  1 

Full-Time  Non-Related  4 
Military  3  1 

Continuing  Education  2  1 
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Analysis  of  Follow-up  Data 

An  analysis  of  the  follow-up  data  strengthens  the  argument 
for  vocational  training  for  many  students.    The  data  indicates 
thatt 

1.  23.3  3%  of  the  total  completers  in  trade  and  industry 
programs  were  working  in  full-time  jobs  related  to  the 
area  in  which  they  were  trained. 

2.  20%  of  the  total  program  completers  in  trade  and 
industry  programs  were  working  in  full-time  jobs  that 
were  not  related  to  their  vocational  training. 
However,  when  the  dropout  potential  is  considered,  the 
fact  that  they  arc  employed  at  all  is  a  success  story 
in  itself. 

3.  23.3  3%  of  the  total  program  completers  in  trade  and 
industry  progreuns  entered  the  military  service.  The 
military  was  highly  promoted  in  the  programs  offered 
at  the  Three-District  Center  because  it  was  an 
important  option  for  many  of  the  students.  Often, 
graduates  from  those  programs  were  granted  advanced 
status  upon  entry  into  the  military  advances  because 
of  the  training  already  received. 

4.  25.0%  of  the  total  program  completers  in  trade  and 
industry  graduates  were  continuing  their  education. 
When    he  total  profile  of  students  enrolled  in  these 
progrc  is  is  studied,  this  statistic  lends  credibility 
to  the  theory  that  successful  experiences  promote  a 
good  self-image  which  encourages  students  to  try  for 
higher  plateaus. 

5.  Only  3.33%  of  the  total  completers  in  trade  and 
industX7  were  unemployed.    Youth  unemployment 

statewide  runs  approximately   %,    when  these 

vocational  graduates  are  compared  to  those  figures,  iv* 
is  easy  to  see  the  success  of  the  programs. 

6.  Ten  handicapped  students  who  completed  the  programs 
were  either  working  full-time,  serving  in  the 
military,  or  continuing  their  education.    This  is  an 
as*- .funding  success  story.    One  factor  that  was  not 
r..entioned  previously  is  that  the  students  had  to 
compete  for  a  slot  in  the  advanced  programs. 
Instructors  selected  the  utudents  who  would  be 
enrolled  in  the  second  year  of  the  programs  based  on 
their  performance  in  the  first  year.    That  means  that 
in  one  year  these  students  showed  enough  progress  or 
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potentia.1  in  the  programs  that  they  were  selected  over 
regular  education  students. 


SUMMARY  OF  DATA  PRESENTED 


An  analysis  of  the  student  data  provides  a  profile  showing 
the  mix  of  students  is  more  heavily  weighted  toward 
low-achievers  and  soecial  neeas  students.    More  than  one-half  of 
the  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  vocational  classes  were 
lower  than  avera'je  stu'lents.    While  50%  of  the  students  had  a 
2.0  or  less  grade  point,  and  another  35.3%  had  a  grade  point 
average  between  2.0  and  2.5;  only  14.6%  of  the  students  had 
higher  than  a  2.5  grade  point  average. 

Mathematics  levels  were  very  low  for  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  programs.    A  total  of  76%  of  the  students  had 
fifth-grade,  or  lower,  scores  in  mathematics. 

The  number  of  students  scoring  poorly  in  reading  was  not  as 
severe  as  the  math.    Only  20.''%  of  the  students  tested  were 
fifth-grade  level  or  less  in  reading  skills.    The  schools 
involved  in  th.s  studjr  are  having  more  success  with  the  reading 
programs . 

The  dropout  rate  increased  by  .7%  within  two  years  in  the 
district  that  aJded  credits  r.e::essary  for  graduation,  while 
that  is  not  a  significant  increase,  there  is  need  for  caution. 
The  greatest  concern  should  be  the  limited  opportunities  for  "at 
risk"  students  when  graduatior  requirements  are  increased. 
These  who  noed  vocational-technical  training  as  an  option  are 
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denied  access  because  of  the  limited  number  of  hours  available 
if  they  have  failed  classes  as  freshmen  or  sophomores. 

The  follow-up  of  1987  vocational  graduates  proves  that 
vocational-technical  education  does  work  for  students  who  do  not 
function  well  in  the  traditional  educational  environment. 
Handicapped  and  academically  disadvantaged  students  are  bei'^g 
successful  in  the  vocational-technical  education  programs.  The 
data  shows  that  91.66%  of  the  graduates,  which  includes  ten 
handicapped  students,  are  working  full-time,  serving  in  the 
military,  or  continuing  their  education. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  Study  was  conducted  to  provide  a  profile  of  the 
X986-87  students  enrolled  in  trade  and  industry  classes  offered 
by  a  three-district  consortium.    The  data  was  gathered  over  a 
two-year  period  from  September,  198  6  to  May,  1988. 

A  review  of  various  reports  in  school  reform  and  their 
effect  on  increased  graduation  requirements  and  dropout  rates 
was  completed,    in  addition,  literature  was  reviewed  that 
related  to  learning  styles. 

A  compilation  of  grade  point  averages,  math  and  reading 
levels,  and  special  needs  information  was  done  for  all  students. 
In  addition,  a  study  of  the  effect  of  increased  graduation 
requirements  on  the  dropout  rate  in  the  three  districts  -'as 
completed. 

The  information  was  correlated  to  the  1988  annual  follow-up 
of  graduates  from  the  previous  year's  vocational-technical 
education  programs. 


Several  of  the  various  reports  and  articles  written 
'-elative  to  school  reform  cautioned  against  reform  that  igni^red 
students  who  were  "at  risk".    Many  of  the  articles  presented  in 
the  literature  review  recognized  the  need  for  a  "hands  on" 
educational  approach  for  students  who  learn  by  doing.    There  is 
a  need  for  programs  that  provide  opportunity  for  students  to  be 
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successful.    This  study  substantiates  the  philisophy  that 
vocational-technical  education  is  effective  instuction  for  many 
of  the  students.    A  review  of  the  following  statistics  relative 
to  student  achievement  and  follow-up  information  indicates  that 
the  three  programs  studied  is  meeting  the  need  of  students  in 
the  Fenton,  Lake  Fenton,  and  Linden  School  Districts: 

1.  Three-fourths  of  the  students  in  tae  three  discipline 
areas  of  vocational-technical  education  which  were 
studied  were  deficient  in  math. 

2.  Four  of  every  five  students  in  the  three  discipline 
areas  of  vocational-technical  education  which  were 
studied  had  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  less. 

3.  One-half  of  the  students  in  the  three  discipline  areas 
of  vocational-technical  education  which  were  studied 
had  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  less. 

4.  There  is  a  90-95%  placement  rate  for  graduates  of  the 
vocational-technical  education  programs. 

5.  Approximately  26.3%  of  the  graduates  are  continuing 
their  education  upon  graduation. 

The  follow-up  statistics  ar«j  espacially  impressive  for 

those  students  who  were  identified  and  placed  in  special  needs 

categories.    Ten  handicapped  students  who  completed  the  two-year 

programs  are  working  full-time,  serving  in  the  military,  or 

continuing  their  education. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Vocational-technical  education  is  very  important  to  many 

academically  disadvantaged  and  "at  risk"  students.  Following 

are  other  conclusions  supported  oy  the  data  presented. 

1.      There  is  a  need  to  be  cautious  about  increasing  the 
graduation  requirements.    There  must  be  concern 
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expressed  for  "at  risk"  students  when  boards  of 
education  consider  limiting  opportunities  by 
increasing  graduation  requirements.    Those  who  need 
vocational-technical  training  as  an  option  must  have 
access  in  spite  of  the  limited  number  of  hours 
available  if  they  have  failed  classes  as  freshmen  or 
sophomores. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  different  learning  styles 
of  students. 

Grades  are  not  the  only  indicator  of  student 
achievement.    Follow-up  studies  show  that  91.9%  of  the 
students  who  completed  vocational-technical  training 
programs  are  employed,  serving  in  the  military,  or 
continuing  their  education. 

Students  will  succeed  if  they  have  a  positive 
self-image  and  are  interested  in  what  they  are 
learning.     However,  there  should  be  earlier  access  to 
vocational-technical  education  at  the  secondary  level 
to  replace  courses  that  cause  low  self-esteem  of 
at-risk  students  with  courses  that  provide  experiences 
that  would  reward  students'  efforts  with  positive  real 
world  outcomes.    This  may  have  the  effect  of  raising 
their  career  aspirations  and  social  competence. 


The  State  of  Michigan  should  upgrade  and  expand  the 
Vocational  Education  Data  System  (VEDS)  to  include 
data  presented  in  this  report.    The  statistical  data 
relative  to  grade  point  averages,  HEAP  scores,  -nd 
follow-up  information  would  generate  the  necessary 
statewide  data  to  make  a  strong  case  for 
vocational-technical  education  at  the  secondary  level. 
It  would  validate  the  numbers  of  special  needs  and  "at 
risk"  students  being  served. 

Local  Educational  Agencies  should  review  the  materials 
presented  in  the  ACTIVE  project  and  allow  waivers  of 
graduation  requirements  for  vocational-technical 
education  classes  that  fulfill  competencies  required 
in  academic  classes.     (See  appendix  E) .    This  would 
allow  students  options  for  fulfilling  the  graduation 
requirements  which  would  give  them  a  chance  for 
success,  and  perhaps  keep  them  in  school. 
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Counselors  should  be  encouraged  to  use  student  records 
as  a  guideline  and  recommend  vocational-technical 
education  to  students  currently  enrolled  in  the 
general  education  tracks.    The  model  suggested  by  Dale 
^arnell  in  The  Neglected  Majority  should  be  studied 
and  implemented. "    This  would  assure  that  students 
were  prepared  upon  graduation  for  a  job  or  for  further 
training. 

Vocational-technical  education  should  strive  to 
promote  the  image  of  vocational  education  as  a 
learning  style  that  lntec,'rates  basic  skills  and 
vocational-techr.ical  education  skills  instuction  in 
projects  that  produce  visible  results.  Academic 
skills  may  then  seem  more  meaningful  and  relevant  to 
the  students,  and  more  acceptable  to  academic 
collegues.     All  education  is  job  or  work-oriented. 
People  must  come  to  respect  the  value  of  specific 
skills — especially  the  vocational-technical  skills 
that  will  supply  the  technicians  of  the  future.  And, 
to  accomplish  this,  vocational-technical  educators 
should  promote  articulation  and  coordination  with 
community  colleges  in  identified  areas  of  training. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  have  anything  else,  Mr.  Hayes? 
Mr.  Hayes.  No. 

Mr.  Ford.  YouVe  heard  us  making  comments  when  we  sat  down 
about—very  frankly,  we  are  both  feeling  pretty  good  that  we  voted 
^^ri?i  if^i  ^^^^  money  to  the  contras  last  night.  We  will  catch 
a  httle  hell  because  that  means  we  are  soft  on  communism,  I  guess. 

But  a  member  of  our  committee  had  a  lot  to  do  with  how  some  of 
us  came  down  on  it.  Pat  Williams  succeeded  me  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Postsecondary  Education  Subommit^ee  and  Pat  is  a  Democrat 
from  Montana. 

He  pointed  out  yesterday  that  if  we  took  that  money  that  we 
voted  and  Senate  voted  after  we  did,  the  President  was  waiting  for 
it  and  it  s  on  its  way  over.  This  is  only  going  to  be  spent  over  10 
months.  Not  over  a  whole  year,  10  months.  But  what  it  would  do 
y^^^  is  put  35,714  additional  Peli  grants  out  there  at 
$1400  a  piece. 

Or  if  you  wanted  to  increase  the  money  in  Chapter  1  it  would 
take  care  of  59,666  poor  American  kids. 

If  you  put  it  in  the  education  for  the  handicapped  program  it 
would  take  care  of  7,893  handicapped  kids. 

1  y^^T^^t  ^^^^  ^^^^^  c^^l^  ^ke  care  of  18,769  more 
kids  in  Head  Start  than  were  taken  care  of  this  year. 

xu^^  ^  PiJ^  i^  i^  J^'^  ^'^Ps  you  could  put  2,893  more  people 
through  Job  Corps  than  we  did  last  year. 

I  think  it  is  kind  of  important  for  you  people  in  education  to 
It  because  this  is  the  kind  of  trade  offs  that  we  are  talking 
about.  There  is  an  agreement  today  to  cut  $9i;.4  billion  out  of  the 
budget  which  would  give  the  President  the  numbers  so  that  he  can 
keep  his  promise  and  have  no  new  taxes. 

That  means  that  something  has  got  to  be  cut  here  and  there  and 
elsewhere.  I  ve  got  to  find  a  way  to  cut  an  additional  billion  dollars 
out  of  benefits  for  Federal  employees  within  the  next  60  days  with- 
out being  killed  by  their  unions. 

Now,  every  penny  that  we  use  for  anything  has  to  come  from 
some  place  if  we  re  not  going  to  go  out  and  let  the  people  pay  for  it 
And  when  we  put  money  out  like  this  in  a  fast  foreign  aid  apology 
*or  being  wrong  down  there  for  a  long  time,  this  is  what  ?t  costs  us 
in  education.  This  is  where  the  education  bucks  are.  It  is  fine  to 
say  we  want  to  spend  more  on  education.  But  if  we  keep  spending 
it  some  olace  else  it  isn't  there. 

It  really  was  brought  home  to  me  last  night,  and  when  I  saw 
this— and  then  George  Miller  from  California  pointed  out  to  me 
when  I  said,  I  feel  like  voting  against  the  contras,  George,  because 
their  leaders  just  raised  bell  when  we  cut  their  pay  because  one  of 
them  was  scheduled  to  go  on  a  European  trip  and  we  cut  into  his 
time  at  the  spa.  And  then  he  announce-d  that  he  wasn't  going  back 
for  the  elections  in  Nicaragua  because  he  suspected  that  the  com- 
munists would  renege  on  the  election  anyhow. 

George  straightened  me  out.  He  said,  that's  not  why  he  doesn't 
^^i^A^P  ^^^^  Nicaragua.  The  per  capita  income  in  Nicaragua 
is  $800  per  year,  per  person  is  $800.  So  if  he  goes  back  and  gets  a 
tull-time  job  that  s  about  what  he  is  worth.  If  he  stays  where  he  is 
in  the  camp  and  plays  volleyball  and  uses  the  pool,  we're  going  to 
give  him  $52,000  out  of  the  aid  p^^k^ge  to  sit  there  for  the  next  10 
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months.  So  why  go  back  to  Nicaragua  and  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion. , 

Now  that's  how  silly  we  are  about  throwing  money  away  if 
youVe  doing  it  to  fight  communism. 

That's  the  end  of  the  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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WAYNE-WESTWNO  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

William  D.  Ford  Vocational/Technical  Center 

36455  Marquane  -  WesWand.  Mi  481 85 
Phono  (313)595-2135 

Dennl»  Q'NelH.  SupTintendent  Edwin  N,  Fergyon.  Pnnclpal 

Apcil  19#  1989 


Mc.  Too  Wolanin 
House  Office  Building 
239  Cannon  Building 
Waahington#  D.C.  20S15 


Dear  Tto* 


It  waa  a  pleasure  having  you,  aa  a  oenber  of  the  coogretaiooal  team 
visiting  ua  last  veek  at  the  William  D.  ford  Vocational/technical  Center. 
Your  knovledg«(  and  enthuaia,-.  for  vocational  education  is  evident  vri  ve 
appreciate  all  of  your  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

As  you  may  recall  #  during  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  ay  testiacny* 
Congresaman  Pocd  asXed  the  question  relative  to  any  pcobl«»  we  nay  see  in 
the  fonaiU  that  has  been  pcopoaed  foe  the  Special  Needs  population.  You 
»ay  recall  Chat  I  had  a  question  relative  to  our  adult  enrol la»nt.  Our 
particular  probleiD  is  this.  Mult  students  do  not  qualify  to  be  counted 
for  Title  I-ESEA  eligibles#  oc  any  other  category*  other  than  the  fact  that 
flooe  are  deaignatsd  handicapped.  In  fact,  they  are  not  officially 
handicapped  according  to  94-482#  the  Federal  Handicap  law,  because  they  are 
high  school  ax^)leter3  *-r  graduates,  yet  their  handicapping  condition  nay 
still  exist  and  they  nay  be  uneqployed.  In  the  retraining  of  these 
people,  our  intent  and  pupose  is  to  provide  th«  with  the  toat  meaningful 
experience  chat  we  can  by  including  Umm  in  our  Special  Needs  project.  The 
fact  Chat  we  can't  count  them  in  order  to  receive  the  necessary  funds  to 
provide  the  project  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  us. 

Therefore  I  would  propose  that  mder  the  legi  lation  tJvit  a  special 
category  be  aer  up  so  that  secondary  institutions  could  apply  for  funding 
for  adult  special  needs  students,  based  upon  their  previous  year's 
enrollment  of  that  said  category.  This  would  thfo  keep  it  in  oaoaistency 
v.th  the  fomxila  as  you  have  proposed  as  I  understand  it. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  along  this  line  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Thanka  again  for  your  support,  and  we  certainly  enjoyed  having  you  here. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  Ferguson  0 
Principal/Vocational  Director 


cc:   Jack  Jennings  ^ 
Dr.  Dennis  O'Neill 


Marie  Pleu Jt.  AswUat  Pnaapal  Rick  Hsmrick.  teotart  Pnnpal  6re0  Baricy.  Amtait  Priwpaf 
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